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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, Ist June 1897. 


NEW PEER. 


John Wareing, Lord Bishop of Carlisle 
—Was (in the usual manner) introduced. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND). 


*Lorp MORRIS, who had given notice 
of the following Motion,— 





“To move to resolve that, in the opinion of 
this House, similar relief should be extended 
to Ireland to that given by the Agricultural 
Act 1896 to England,” 


said that, as might possibly have oc- 
curred to many of their Lordships, he 
did not intend to persevere in moving 


notice. Since he gave that notice the 
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the Resolution of which he had given | 


First Lord of the Treasury in the House 
of Commons had made a statement of an 
important and far-reaching character, 
and one which, as far as he under- 
stood it, met substantially the Motion 
of which he had previously given notice, 
namely, to extend to Ireland the bene- 
fits which had been conferred by the 
Agricultural Rating Act of 1896 on 
England. He could not accept that state- 
ment as a boon, as it had been described 
very largely in the Press in England. 
(Hear, hear!”] He accepted it as a 
fair act of justice towards Ireland, which 
he would have been prepared to prove if 
it was necessary upon this occasion. 
While the rules which regulated political 
economy were said to have been rele- 
gated to Saturn or Jupiter, he forgot 


| which, they had still the rules of arith- 
/ metic with them, and as long as two and 


two made four, on the other side of the 
Channel as well as upon this, he felt 
perfectly satisfied that he could have 
demonstrated that Ireland was en- 
titled to the relief asked for. At the 
same time he was very glad to congratu- 
late the Government upon having made 
this timely—he might say this prudent 
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concession, to the irritated feeling which 
undoubtedly prevailed in Ireland amongst 
all classes with regard to the treat- 
ment which Ireland was receiving in this 
financial question, of which this was but 
a branch. [“ Hear, hear!”] He, there- 
fore, with the permission of the House, 
would withdraw the Motion of which he 
had given notice, merely calling atten- 
tion to one aspect of it. The First Lord 
of the Treasury, as he understood the 
principle on which he founded his novel, 
ingenious, and able plan, took as the 
great principle of it that the landlords 
should be relieved of the payment of the 
rural rates in Ireland, that was from the 
payment of half the poor rate in most 
cases, and he should imagine, from the 
payment of the entire rates in the cases 
in which the landlords had been in the 
habit of paying them, namely, in cases of 
tenancies of £4 and under. The prin- 
ciple was to relieve the landlord from 
the rural rates, the reason being the ap- 
prehension that if by the action of the 
new administrative bodies to be consti- 
tuted, extravagance ensued, the land- 
lords would be mulcted. He could not, 
however, follow why only half the rates 
should be paid in the case of tenancies at 
or under £4, where the landlord was at 
present called upon to pay the whole. 
That was not, of course, the law when 
the Poor Law was introduced into Ire- 
land in the first year after the accession 
of Her Gracious Majesty to the Throne. 
Not for many years afterwards was it 
introduced, and the system was intro- 
duced as a better mode of collection, at 
a time when it was thought, and pos- 
sibly rightly, that the landlord was 
master of the situation and could in- 
crease his rent to cover the rate. He 
need not say that that time was past. 
There was no reason now that landlords 
should be left liable where they had 
tenancies at or under £4, and that was 
the case in the most distressed parts of 
Ireland, in which the landlords had 
greater difficulty in getting in their rents, 
namely, in the south and west; other- 
wise the landlord would certainly be 
mulcted, if not in the whole, in the half 


of the whole. So much for the contem- 


plated legislation which his Motion dealt 

with. As he was on his legs, however, 

he would like to say a word on the other 

portion of it, which promised great and 
Lord Morris. 


{LORDS} 
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important changes in local administra- 
tion in Ireland. They might have be- 
come inevitable from political exigencies, 
or in order to give similar institutions 
to the two countries, but at the same 
time, as one who by birth and by in- 
terest was connected with the smaller 
landed gentry of Ireland, who were in no 
way represented in the House of Com- 
mons, and scarcely represented in that 
House either, he would say that he 
looked with some regret on this im- 
pending change. He agreed with the 
First Lord of the Treasury that, taking 
it all in all, the Grand Jury system 
had worked fairly well. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
It was administered economically, al- 
though it was illogical. In early life 
he filled the office of grand juror 
repeatedly, and for twenty-three years 
at the General Assize Courts he re- 
vised and controlled the powers of pre- 
sentment and the actions of Grand Juries 
of every county in Ireland. He could, 
therefore, offer his testimony to the fact 
that the system worked well, although it 
was illogical. The smaller gentry, who 
mainly composed the Grand Juries, were 
one of the most important bodies in Ire- 
land, they permanently resided in the 
country, the whole social life of the coun- 
ties centred round them, they were the 
largest customers of the local shops, the 
largest employers of labour, and the 
patrons and supporters of legitimate 
sport. [‘ Hear, hear!”| He hoped that 
although their privileged power might 
be taken from them by Act of Parlia- 
ment, they would not isolate themselves, 
but would contend for and successfu'ly 
win on their own merits, their proper 
places in the new administrative bodies 
to be constituted in Ireland. [* Hear, 
hear!”| With their Lordships’ permis- 
sion he would now withdraw his Motion. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said that the noble Lord need 
not do so, he could content himself with 
not moving. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE 
BILL [u.1.]. 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment, and io be 
Read 3* on Thursday next. 


TRANSFERS 














Pier and Harbour 


MERSEY CHANNELS BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments; the Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended.— 
|No. 103.] 


Nal | 


COPYRIGHT (AMENDMENT) BILL [uw]. 
Select Committee on: The Lords fel- 
jowing were named of the Committee : — 


V. Knutsford. | l. Thring. 
I. Hatherton. LL. Farrer. 
I., Tennyson. L. Welby. 
l.. Monkswell. L. Pirbright. 
1. Hobhouse. 


The Committee to appoint their owh 
Chairman. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING 
(UNDERMANNING) BILL. 
srought from the Commons ; 

1*; and to be printed.—[No. 104.| 


Read 


House Adjourned at Ten Minutes before 
Five o’Clock, to Thursday next, a 
Quarter past Ten o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, Ist June 1897. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 2) BILL. 
On the consideration of this Bill as 
amended, 


Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) said that 
before he moved the rejection of this Bill 
he desired to draw Mr. Speaker’s atten- 
tion to a matter affecting the privileges 
of that House. For his own part he 


desired to approach the consideration of 
this Bill in the most impartial spirit, but 
when he came down to the House about a 
quarter of an hour ago he found that a 
circular containing statements of an in- 
accurate character with regard to this 
Measure were being distributed among 
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hon. Members in the Central Lobby, and 
he was afraid that those statements would 
prevent hon. Members from approaching 
the consideration of the Bill in an equally 
impartial spirit. The circular purported 
to be issued by a firm of Parliamentary 
agents, carrying on their business in 
Abingdon Street, Westminster. What he 
desired to ask the Speaker was whether 
it was in order for any firm of Parlia- 
mentary agents to interfere with the pro- 
cedure of that House in Private Business 
in the way he had indicated, which would 
have the effect of preventing the impartial 
consideration of a Private Bill. The cir- 
cular contained a number of statements 
which, at all events, from his point of 
view, were not accurate, and, therefore, 
he submitted that the House ought in 
defence of its own procedure and _ privi- 
leges to prevent hon. Members being met 
by a circular of this kind in the Central 
Lobby. He, however, did not wish to 
press the point too far, but he submitted 
that it was a little out of harmony with 
the dignity and position of hon. Members 
that Parliamentary agents should seek to 
influence their action by such means as 
these. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
probably aware that in the cases of pri- 
vate Bills, it is not at all uncommon for 
statements to be circulated on one side 
and on the other, and I do not think that 
the hon. Gentleman has laid before the 
House anything in the nature of a breach 
of Privilege. With regard to the circular 
in question having been distributed in 
the Central Lobby, I must say I do not 
think the Lobby is the right place for 
circulating such documents.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”| I will, at all events, make in- 
quiries and see that no attempts of an 
objectionable kind are made to canvass 
Members in the Lobby. [“ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. CRILLY said that he now pro- 
posed to move the rejection of the Motion 
for the confirmation of this Provisional 
Order, because as far as he could see there 
was no other course open for him to take 
in connection with this Measure. This 
Bill showed the evils of the present sys- 
tem. The Board of Trade came before the 
House with a sort of omnibus Bill by 
which they sought to have confirmed a 
number of Provisional Orders relating to 
various localities in the north of Scotland, 
in the south of England and in Ireland. 
By this method of procedure the Measure 
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was neither considered by a Committee, 
as in the case of a private Bill, nor had 
it the publicity of a public Bill. If a 
private Bill were promoted it was care- 
fully examined by a Committee of the 
House upstairs, and if a public Bill were 
brought in it was considered in that House 
on its merits. In the present case they 
were merely asked to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders of the Board of Trade, 
without any of the facts being brought 
under the notice of the House. For his 
part he could not understand why any 
Measure affecting the seaboard of Ireland 
should be promoted by the Board of Trade 
for England. However, they had to deal 
with the Bill as it stood. He would ask 
the House to follow the history of this 
Measure. This Bill proposed to renew 
the powers which were granted by that 
House in 1892 to build a pier and cause- 
way and to construct other works at 
Killina. Those powers were to remain in 
force for five years, but during the five 
years, Mr. Frazer, the promoter of the 
Bill of 1892, had done nothing towards 
carrying out the authorised works, and 
he now came to ask that House for an 
extension of the period for constructing 
the works for another five years. He had 
had representations made to him that the 
locality was opposed to the term being 
extended for another five years. It 
appeared that it had been desired to con- 
struct a line of railway from Killina to 
Ballina, and the Government came to the 
assistance of the locality, and promoted 
a Measure for the construction of the 
line which was engineered by Mr. Frazer. 
Personally he had nothing to say against 
that Gentleman, whom the Government 
regarded as being a very capable engi- 
neer. But this Gentleman was a private 
individual, and the works to which this 
Bill was to apply were such public works 
as would, in the event of the change in 
the local government of Ireland, indi- 
cated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, being 
brought about, be constructed by the 
various new County Councils. In these 
circumstances it was in his opinion right 
that a private individual should be 
allowed to intervene between the new 
Councils and the construction of these 
works. The Government themselves had 


recognised the importance of the pro- 
posed works by offering a grant of 
£10,000 towards their cost. 


Mr, Crilly. 


In these 


SCOMMONS} 
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circumstances he thought that the least 
that Mr. Frazer could be asked to do was 
to give some guarantee that he really in- 
tended to proceed with the construction 
of the works at once. It was on these 
grounds that he opposed this Bill. 

Tue SECRETARY to tuz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RusseEut, Tyrone, 8.) said that in his view 
it was not necessary for the House to 
spend much time in considering this very 
simple question. He could assure the 
hon. Member that the method of proce- 
dure by what he termed an omnibus Bill, 
was the usual practice. The Local Gov- 
ernment Board had therefore done 
nothing out of the ordinary course in the 
procedure they had taken with regard 
to this Bill. The powers for the con- 
struction of these works were granted by 
Parliament in 1892, and all that Mr. 
Frazer now asked was that those powers 
should be renewed for another five years. 
The local authorities entirely approved 
of the extension of the period for the 
exercise of the powers conferred by the 
Act of 1892, and he hoped that the 
House would pass the Bill. 


Bill considered ; to be Read the Third 
time to-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. 8. WOODS (Essex, Walthamstow) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he will state if it is intended by 
the Tweedmouth Report that double in- 
crement for sorting clerks and _tele- 
graphists at and after the age of 21 shall 
apply in the case of officers scheduled 
B, C, D, and E in the said Report? 

*THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvury, Preston): 
The Postmaster General understands the 
hon. Member to refer to the double in- 
crement which is to be given in the large 
provincial towns in Schedule A (which 
have hitherto had distinct classes of sort- 
ing clerks and telegraphists) to those offi- 
cers who prove themselves qualified and 
ready to serve in future on both the 
postal and telegraph sides of the Depart- 
ment. That double increment will not 
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be given in towns under Schedules B, C, 
D, and E, where the officers have always 
been liable to perform the double duty. 

Mr. HUDSON KEARLEY (Devon- 
port): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether prior to 31st March last 
the sorting clerks of Plymouth and the 
sorting clerks and telegraphists of Devon- 
port were paid according to the same 
scale, the maximum of which was 40s. 
per week ; whether the maximum pay of 
the former has now been raised to 52s. 
and the latter to 44s. only ; whether he 
is aware that the sorting clerks and tele- 
graphists at Devonport perform counter 
and telegraph duties in addition to sort- 
ing duties, which are alone performed by 
sorting clerks at Plymouth ; and, whether 
he will investigate the local circumstances 
so that the Devonport clerks may re- 
ceive pay and treatment equal to that 
conceded to the Plymouth staff? 

*Mr. HANBURY: Prior to the 31st 
March last the maximum pay for the 
separate classes of sorting clerks and tele- 
graphists at Plymouth was 52s., whereas 
the maximum pay of the amalgamated 
class at Devonport was 40s. The men 
were divided into two classes at Ply- 
mouth, the lower rising to 40s. and the 
higher to 52s., while at Devonport they 
formed only one class, rising to 40s. 
Under the Tweedmouth Scheme the two 
classes at Plymouth were thrown into one 
the maximum pay remaining at 52s., 
while the maximum at Devonport was 
raised from 40s. to 44s. It is the case 
that the sorting clerks and telegraph- 
ists at Devonport perform counter and 
telegraph duties in addition to sorting 
duties, while the great majority of the 
sorting clerks at Plymouth, though they 
take part in the counter duties, are not 
called upon to perform telegraph duties. 
But new entrants at Plymouth are now re- 
quired to perform all the duties men- 
tioned. The difference in pay is based 
upon the difference in the amount and 
importance of the business at the two 
offices, and it would be contrary to the 
approved system of classifying offices to 
raise Devonport to the same category as 
Plymouth. 


CANADIAN MAIL SERVICE. 
GenerAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
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the conditions of the contract which has 
been entered into with Messrs. Peterson, 
Tate, and Company for the Canadian 
fast Atlantic service are in all respects 
the same as those set forth in the adver- 
tisements inviting tenders, and in reply 
to which - advertisements, tenders at 
higher figures than were afterwards 
accepted by Messrs. Peterson were sub- 
mitted; or whether there is any 
alteration in the conditions that will 
explain the lower subsidy accepted 
by Messrs. Peterson; and what ports 
have been definitely decided on and 
named both as ports of call on each side 
of the Atlantic? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHampBer.ary, 
Birmingham, W.): The conditions of the 
centract are the same as those set forth 
in the advertisement for tenders, except 
that in some particulars they are more 
onerous for the contractors. The 
steamers will start from Liverpool and 
run in summer to Quebec and to Mon- 
treal, when the navigation permits; in 
winter they will run to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, or St. John, New Brunswick, at 
the option of the contractors, such option 
to be declared before May 31, 1899, the 
date fixed for the commencement of the 
service. Her Majesty’s Government 
have stipulated that the vessels are to 
call at an Irish port if required, and that 
condition has been accepted by the con- 
tractors. 

GreneraL LAURIE asked whether the 
Irish port referred to in the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman had been 
defined ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir. 


CANADA (PREFERENTIAL TARIFF). 

Sm HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if British goods are 
now being admitted into Canada upon 
the lower and preferential tariff recently 
adopted by the Dominion Government ; 
if there is any reason to apprehend a dis- 
turbance of this advantage to British 
trade ; and, in the event of any protest 
being received from any foreign nation, 
will Her Majesty’s Government take 
prompt steps to secure complete liberty 
of action in commercial matters between 
the several Governments of the Do- 
minions of the Queen, in accordance with 
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Crete. 
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the unanimous resolution of the Inter-|the country of the blockade of Crete ; 


colonial Conference held at Ottawa in | 


1894, at which all the self-governing 
Colonies were represented by their 
ablest statesmen ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: British goods | 


are now being admitted to Canada upon 
the lower tariff. Protests have been re- 
ceived from the Governments of Belgium 
and Germany, and the matter is under 
the consideration of the Law Officers. 


FACTORY INSPECTORS’ ASSISTANTS. 

Mr. WOODS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment will he explain why the parchment 
certificates of authority formerly issued 
to the inspectors of factories’ assistants 
by the predecessor of the right hon. 
Gentleman have been lately withdrawn, 
and in the new certificates issued to them 
all power to enter factories and schools 
has been omitted, and power given to 
them only to enter and inspect work- 
shops and workshop laundries ; whether 
the inspector assistants would be tres- 
passers should they inadvertently enter a 
factory ; and, whether he is aware that 
the latterly issued instructions are 
causing a great amount of injury to 
the workers by preventing an adequate 
inspection especially in factories and 
schools ? 

*THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Marruew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : There has been no change 
of practice in this matter as the hon. 
Member seems to suppose. Inspectors’ 
assistants, from the time when the class 
was instituted by my predecessor, never 
have inspected factories or schools ; their 
duties have always been confined to 
workshops, and the alteration in the 
certificate has been made with the object 
of preventing any misunderstanding as 
to their position. 


workers must be imaginary. 
the provisions of Section 68 of the 
Act of 1878 would protect an inspector’s 
assistant who entered a factory. 


CRETE. 
Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
(Leeds, W.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether any 


estimate has been made of the cost to | 


Sir Howard Vincent 


The injury which the | 
change is supposed to be causing to the 


IT think |! 


and whether any arrangement has been 
arrived at for an equal apportionment of 
the total cost among the six Governments 
directly concerned in the Concert of 
Europe ? 


*Tuze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
The answer to both Questions is in the 
negative. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: Has 
no suggestion been made to apportion the 
cost between the parties ? 

*Mr CURZON: No such suggestion 
has been made. 


Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : 


\I beg to ask the First Lord of the 


Treasury whether the six Powers have 
yet agreed upon the scheme of autonomy 
to be established in Crete; and, if so, 
whether the Sultan has accepted the 
scheme ; and what progress is being made 
with the removal of the Turkish troops 
from Crete ? 

Tne FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) : The question of the organisation of 
Crete is under the consideration of the 
Powers. It has not yet been possible to 
open discussion with the Porte on the 
subject, as the settlement of an armistice 
and the terms of peace between Turkey 
and Greece first require attention. The 
removal of the Turkish troops from Crete 
is dependent upon the formation of an 
adequate force for the preservation of 


public order—a measure which is now 
under discussion. 
Mr. J.C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked 


if the right hon. Gentleman could say 
whether the Powers had yet agreed upon 
the choice of a Christian Governor for 
the island ? 

Tur FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : No Governor-General has yet 
been selected. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether an armed band 
of Mohammedans made a sortie from 
Candia on the night of the 29th instant, 
burned the village of Kalivia, killing 12 
men and two women, and lifting a large 
number of cattle ; and whether, in view 
of the exasperating effect likely to be 
produced by this raid on the Christian 
Cretans, the representatives of the 
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Great Powers will 
measures to protect the Christian popu- 
lation against the recurrence of such 
attacks ? 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE 

Forest of Dean): I beg 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what information is in the 
possession of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to the Mohammedan attack 
from near Candia on Kalivia and the 
loss of life which occurred ? 


*Mr. CURZON : It appears from tele- 
graphic reports received from Sir A. 
Biliotti and Colonel Chermside that on 
the night of the 28th a secretly 
organised raid was made by Moslem 
peasants on the village of Ghalifa. The 
raid resulted in the death of 10 or 12 
Christians and one or two women ; cattle 
and sheep were carried off, and the olive 
oil deposits were destroyed. The Consul 
derives his information from Turkish 
sources. Colonel Chermside sent on the 
30th instant to the insurgents informing 
them of his regret, and that the raid 
took place without the knowledge of the 
Governor, who had specially instructed 
the outposts that no movement of any 
sort was to take place. Colonel Cherm- 
side has been directed by the Admiral 
to insist upon the disarmament of the 


(Gloucester, 
to ask the 


Mohammedans, who commenced _ the 
attack. 
Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 


asked whether any punishment was to 
be awarded to or any effort made to 
bring to justice these murderers, because 
they were nothing else? 

*Mr. CURZON: That is an assurance 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, for 
me to give here, and I am afraid that if 
we are to give promises about meting out 
punishment to those who commence these 
disorderly attacks in Crete the whole 
time of our officials in that country will 
be taken up in so doing. 

Mr. DILLON: Is not the town of 
Candia in possession of the Great 
Powers ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is entering into an argu- 
ment. 

Captain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.).: 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say who is 
responsible at this present moment for 
the government of Crete ? 


Steam Trawlers (Injury {1 June 1897} 
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take adequate; *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 


does not arise out of the Question. 

*Sir C. DILKE: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for North Monmouth 
(Mr. R. McKenna), I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he has any information 
of a nature to supplement or contradict 
the statement in a letter of Rear Admiral 
Harris to Admiral Sir J. O. Hopkins, of 
23rd April 1897, in which he describes 
the insurgent forces round the town of 
Candia as consisting of 3,000 fighting 
men, which might be raised to 8,000 or 
10,000 for any operation on the outside 
of the town ; and whether this may be 
taken as a substantially accurate esti- 
mate of the insurgent forces round 
Candia at the present moment ? 

Mr. CURZON : In a Dispatch dated 
May 11th, Colonel Chermside stated 
that from the date named in the Question 
onwards there were reports of a con- 
siderable concentration of insurgent 
forces upon Candia, and that on one 
occasion it was estimated by the Turks 
that as many as 6,000 insurgents, in- 
cluding 600 horsemen, were present. 


STEAM TRAWLERS 
(INJURY TO BRIGHTON DRIFT NETS). 

Mr. GERALD LODER (Brighton) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that very 
serious damage is constantly being done 
to the drift nets of the Brighton 
fishermen by steam trawlers, which also 
destroy large quantities of immature 
fish ; and whether he is prepared to take 
effective measures to protect the fishing 
industry on this part of the coast 1 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuie, Croy- 
don): I am aware of complaints that 
injury has been caused to drift nets by 
trawlers off the coast of Sussex, but it does 
not appear that the drifters have taken 
the usual steps for identifying the boats 
alleged to have offended. Had they 
done so, they might, upon due proof, 
have obtained compensation under the 
Sea Fisheries Act 1883. It is the 
practice of the Admiralty to place a 
cruiser on this coast during the fishing 
season, and I understand that there is one 
there now ; but the fishermen ought to 
do their part by supplying the necessary 
information and evidence. 





5 Queen’s 


QUARANTINE. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury,as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that all 
P. and O. steamships from Australia, 
which take on board Bombay mails and 
passengers at Aden, are, in consequence 
of the existence of bubonic plague at 
Bombay, quarantined with their passen- 
gers at all the ports of call, Suez, Port Said, 
Brindisi, Marseilles, etc.; whether he 
has received petitions, signed by nearly 
all the passengers by the P. and O. 
steamer Parramatta, from Australia, 
strongly protesting against the present 
practice of taking the Bombay passen- 
gers at Aden on their clean ship, pointing 
out the further inconvenience they were 
subjected to by not being allowed to 
land at ports of call, entailing delay and 
discomfort, and also that there is a 
weekly service of mails from Bombay to 
Aden, which might be extended to 
Brindisi, as it is now done fortnightly ; 
whether the statement made by the 
petitioners is correct that the P. and O. 
Company is not responsible, as the terms 
of their mail contract compel their 
steamers to call at Aden; and whether 
the Government wili taken action in the 
matter without delay ? 


*Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General understands that all Peninsular 
and Oriental steamships from Australia 
which take on board passengers from 
Bombay at Aden are placed in quarantine 
at the Egyptian ports of call. At 
Brindisi and Marseilles he believes there 
is now no regular quarantine, but only a 
certain medical inspection which causes 
little delay. The petition referred to 
from passengers on the steamship 
Parramatta has been received. The 
statement that the call at Aden is com- 
pulsory under the contracts of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company with 
the Postmaster General is not quite 
correct. The mail steamers from 
Australia are not obliged to call at Aden, 
but the Company are at liberty under 
the terms of the contracts to make these 
steamers call there and carry the mails 
from Bombay to Europe. <A copy of 
the petition has been sent to the Com- 
pany; but, as I stated in reply to a 
similar Question on April 12 last, it is 
not in accord with the duty of the Post 
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Office Department to take further steps 
in a matter which does not directly 
affect the mail service. 


QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whe- 
ther, in view of the forthcoming Naval 
Review at Spithead, he will follow the 
precedent set in the case of the Naval 
Review in 1887, and call the attention 
of the various police authorities in 
Hampshire, Portsmouth, Southampton, 
and Isle of Wight by circular as to their 
duty under the Merchant Shipping Act 
of enforcing the law against the over- 
crowding of steamers, and thereby pre- 
venting the serious risk and danger to 
human life by such overcrowding in the 
event of collision on such an occasion 1 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
Yes. I propose to issue a circular to 
these police authorities similar to that 
sent out in 1887. 

ApmirAL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther, in view of the forthcoming Naval 
Review at Spithead, he will adopt the 
course taken at the Naval Review in 
1887, and cause notices to be issued to 
all masters and owners of steam vessels 
employed between Portsmouth, Gosport, 
Southampton, and Isle of Wight, 
licensed to carry passengers, warning 
them against any infringement of the 
law by carrying more than the specified 
number of persons mentioned in their 
licences respectively, in view of the fact 
that such overloading is a very serious 
risk and danger to life in the event of 
even a slight collision in a crowded road- 
stead ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Before notice of my 
hon. and gallant Friend’s Question ap 
peared on the Paper, I had given in 
structions for the issue of cautionary 
notices with regard to vessels taking 
passengers to the forthcoming Naval 
Review. I have also placed myself in 


communication with the Home Office on 
the subject. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) : I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether there is any precedent for the 
exclusion of Members of this House from 
Westminster Hall except on payment of 
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a sum of money for refreshments ; and, 
under what authority is it proposed to 
appropriate any part of the precincts of 
the House to the exclusive use of certain 
Members for a monetary consideration 4 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): In reply to the hon. 
Member, I may say that I have had, 
and I have, no intention of excluding 
Members of this House from Westminster 
Hall on the the 22nd June, and they 
will not be so excluded. At the request 
of a Select Committee representative of 
the whole House, I sanctioned the use of 
the Hall for a definite purpose, which I 
believe was approved by the House. 
The arrangements for the day in question 
rests with the Select Committee. 


Sr JOHN LENG: Am TI to under- 
stand that the hon. Gentleman withdraws 
his public announcement that Members 
unprovided with tickets will not be ad- 
mitted to the House ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : 
made any such announcement. 

Mr. T. G. ASHTON (Beds, Luton) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he is aware that, while 
lords lieutenant of counties are to be 
provided with seats in Trafalgar Square 
on Jubilee Day, no provision is to be 
made for sheriffs of counties ; that the 
office of sheriff is a much more ancient 
one than that of lord lieutenant; and 
that the sheriff is, equally with the lord 
lieutenant, the representative of the 
Sovereign in the county ; and whether, 
having regard to these facts, he will re- 
consider his decision with regard to the 
provision of seats for sheriffs of counties ? 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I am 
sorry to say that I cannot depart from 
my previous decision as to the high 
sheriffs, it being impossible, for want of 
space, to allot seats to them on the 
stands. I may mention that, as most of 
the lords lieutenant are provided for 
in other capacities, only about six appli- 
cations from them have had to be met. 


ApmirAL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether, in 
view of the fact that the forthcomiug 
Jubilee Procession is to be composed in 
part of military and police contingents 
from every Colony and Dependency of 
the Crown, the Lords Commissioners of 


Queen's 


I never 
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the Admiralty will make further repre- 
sentations so that the sea power of the 
Empire may find its proper place in the 
Procession, either in the form of a 
naval field battery with a covering 
party of Marines or of a rocket brigade ; 
and whether, if none of these sug- 
gestions can be adopted and it is decided 
that the Royal Navy shall have no place 
in the Imperial Procession, the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty will 
order that the seamen of the Fleet shall 
remain at their respective ports, and not 
be brought up to act as sentries in the 
streets, and that their services shall be 
confined to furnishing guards of honour 
where required ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Goscney, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I would ask my hon. 
and gallant Friend to repeat his Question 
on Thursday, when I will be able to say 
more with regard to this subject. At 
present I can only say that I believe it 
would be a subject of great disappoint- 
ment to the public at large and of deep 
regret to the naval service if they could 
not participate in the Procession on 
Jubilee Day. [Cheers.| 

Mr. JOHN AIRD (Paddington, N.) 
asked the Financial Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether he could now state 
whether any arrangements had been 
made to enable Members of Parliament 
to witness the illuminations of the Fleet 
on the occasion of the Naval Review ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. FE. Macartney, 
Antrim, 8.): I am glad to say that it 
has been possible to make arrangements 
to enable a certain number of Members 
and their friends to remain on board the 
Campania for the purpose of witnessing 
the illuminations. Accommodation can 
be provided for not mere than 350 
persons to dine, sleep and breakfast on 
board the ship. They will be landed at 
Southampton on Sunday morning by 
tender from the Campania not later than 
ten o'clock. The Campania, after landing 
those who desire to return to town on 
Saturday afternoon, will leave South- 
ampton Deck not later than 7 o’clock 
p-m. and take up a position in the Solent. 
The charge will be £5 5s. per head, and 
these arrangements are dependent upon 
not less than 250 persons intimating 
their intention of staying on board. 
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Shipwrights 
CO-OPERATIVE STORES (SCOTLAND). 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate (1) whether he is 
aware that a number of traders in 
Scotland have formed an association to 
boycott the co-operative stores and their 
members by refusing to sell to them, and 
that at a public auction in Glasgow the 
auctioneer refused to accept a bid made 
by the manager of a store; (2) whether 


boycotting is illegal in Scotland ; and, if | 


so, what action he intends to take in the 
matter ? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GranAmM Murray, Buteshire) : In answer 
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holiday should be a bright day, succeed- 
ing several misty ones, it might not be 
possible to spare the day from the firing 
course. Therefore, the question of firing 
or not on a bank holiday must be left to 
the decision of the officer commanding 
on the spot. Precautions are, of course, 
taken for the safety of the public. 

Mr. LUTTRELL asked whether it 
was the case that large numbers of 
people did go to witness the practice, 
and whether, if they did go, they were 
| allowed to roam about the moor as they 
| pleased ? 
Mr. 





POWELL - WILLIAMS said 


to the first paragraph of the Question, I | the people did not roam about the moor 
am aware that a dispute has arisen as to | as they pleased, but they did go to places 
the action of an auctioneer at a public|of safety in considerable numbers to 
sale in Glasgow. I understand that an | watch the firing. 

action of damages in respect thereof has | 


been raised in the Sheriff Court, which | 


action is at present sub judice ; and in 
any case the point as affecting civil 
liability is not one on which I could 
pronounce an opinion. In reply to the 
second paragraph of the Question, I have 
to state that “boycotting” is not a 
“nomen juris.” If the conduct of any 
person or persons in Scotland is alleged 
to be in contravention of the criminal 
law, the matter should be brought for- 
ward by lodging information with the 
Procurator Fiscal in ordinary form. No 
complaint has up to this time been lodged 


in respect of the matters alleged in the | 
therefore at 


Question; and there is 
present no occasion for me to take action. 


ARTILLERY PRACTICE (DARTMOOR). 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether, in 


view of the large number of people who | 


use Dartmoor as a holiday resort, he 
would take steps to prevent the artillery 
practice on Dartmoor on bank holidays ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe t- 
Witurams, Birmingham, 8.): It is not 
quite clear that the general wish of the 
frequenters of Dartmoor accords with 


the suggestion in the hon. Member’s | 


Question. It is understood that a great 
many persons go out to Okehampton on 


bank holidays expressly in the hope of | 


seeing firing. Again, each battery has a 
limited time at Okehampton and many 
days are too misty for firing, If a bank 


UGANDA RAILWAY. 

Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
|Louth): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs what is 
the reason why only 68 miles of the 
Uganda Railway were laid up to the 
18th May, as against the estimate of 
100 miles mentioned in the Report of 
| the Uganda Railway Works Committee 
of 10th April 1896; how many men 
are now engaged upon the works, and 
how many of these are English, and how 
/many native workers; what length of 
the route of the proposed railway from 
Mombasa to Victoria Nyanza has now 
been completely surveyed ; and whether 
| it is the intention of the Government to 
open the first section of 68 miles, now 
finished, for public traffic; and if so, 
| when ? 
| Mr. CURZON: The Report of the 
Committee, which I have promised to 
lay out at an early date, will contain all 
the information that we are in a position 
to give with regard to the question raised 
by the hon. Member ; the difficulty of 
obtaining lahour has been the most 
serious obstacle. 


SHIPWRIGHTS (NAVY). 
GreneraAL LAURIE: L beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty (1) what is 
the establishment of shipwrights on the 
‘active list of Her Majesty’s Navy; (2) 


| whether the number is complete, or what 


\is the present deficiency ; and (3) if a 
| deficiency, whether competent men have 











Trish Mail 


expressed unwillingness to enter the 
service, owing to alleged grievances in 
regard to rank and pay and the duties 
they are required to perform; and (4), 
whether there is any alterations in the 
matters of pay and position ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: There is no 
fixed establishment of shipwright ratings. 
The number borne at the present moment 
is 1151, and the number required to 
meet waste is 27. As regards paragraphs 
2 and 3, it is, I believe, the case that 
efforts are being made to prevent the 
entry of shipwrights, with a view to 
putting pressure upon the Admiralty to 
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remedy certain specified grievances. 
These alleged grievances have been 


carefully examined, but it is not con- 
sidered necessary to treat shipwrights in 
any exceptional manner as compared 
with other skilled ratings on board H.M. 
ships. 


POST OFFICE (SECRETARY). 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether 
the Secretary to the Post Office is still 
away in Washington ; and who is Acting 
Secretary in his absence ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The Secretary to 
the Post Office is still absent in Washing- 
ton, attending the Postal Union Congress. 
The Second Secretary acts as Secretary 
in his absence. 


WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES AND 
FEVER HOSPITALS (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther, in consequence of the defective 
condition of the nursing in Irish work- 
house infirmaries and fever hospitals, he 
will consider the desirability of suggest- 
ing to the Local Government Board to 
appoint at least one or two lady in- 
spectors, professionally qualified as 
doctors or nurses to inspect the Poor 
Law fever hospitals and infirmaries, and 
who would also inspect the state of the 
women and children, the idiots, lunatics, 
and infirm ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): The major portion of 
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the duties of an Inspector of the Local 
Government Board could not be under- 
taken by a lady inspector. As to the 
expediency of appointing a lady inspector, 
the question is not one on which I should 
be prepared to offer an opinion at present. 


DRUNKENNESS (STRATFORD). 

Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, 
W.R., Spen Valley): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
drawn to a case in which a woman was 
convicted at West Ham on 20th March 
for being drunk, the police constable who 
was on point duty outside the ‘‘ Princess 
Alice” public house in Romford Road, 
Stratford, having given evidence that at 
7 p.m. on the night of 19th March he 
saw the prisoner enter the ‘ Princess 
Alice” sober, and spoke to her ; that she 
remained there two hours, and at 9 p.m. 
he was called in to eject her, and she was 
then very drunk ; and whether any pro- 
ceedings have been taken by the police 
against the landlord of the “ Princess 
Alice” for permitting drunkenness ; if 
not, whether he can state why such pro- 
ceedings have not been instituted ? 

*Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I have obtained a report of this case and 
find that it is not correct to say that the 
constable gave evidence that the woman 
remained in the public house for two 
hours. What he did say, when asked 
whether she was there the whole of the 
two hours from 7 to 9, was that he did 
not see her after 7 until called to the 
public house at 9; and the facts appear 
to be that the woman left the house in 
less than half an hour after the constable 
saw her enter it, that she returned about 
9 the worse for liquor, and that the land- 
lord refused to serve her, and called the 
constable to eject her. There were no 
grounds for taking any proceedings 
against the landlord. 


IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. E. CREAN (Queen’s County, 
Ossory) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether it would be 
possible to have the mails on their arrival 
at Abbeyleix,Queen’s County, at 8.25 a.m., 
immediately forwarded to Ballinakill, as 
the present delay of over three hours 
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causes great inconvenience to people 
leaving by the 10.14 a.m. train from 
Abbeyleix, before the delivery of the 
mails under existing arrangements ! 

Mr. HANBURY: The day mail, 
which arrives at Abbeyleix at 8.25 a.m., 
reaches the post office at 8.35 a.m., and 
the postman is dispatched at 9.40 a.m. 
for Ballinakill, where he is due at 
11.20 a.m. He cannot leave earlier be- 
cause he has other duties to perform. To 
admit of the interval of 1 hour 
5 minutes between the arrival of the 
mails and the departure for Ballinakill 
being reduced, it would be necessary to 
employ another person, and this would 
involve additional expense. At the best 
the interval could not be reduced by 


more than about 40 or 45 minutes, which | 
would apparently be of no use for the | 


purpose indicated by the hon. Member. 
The day mail service to Ballinakill, 
which was recently accelerated by up- 
wards of two hours, is now carried on at 
a loss, and any further expense would 
not be justified. 


ARMY PENSION 
(MICHAEL CONNAUGHTON),. 
Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether the attention of 
the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital | 
has been directed to the case of a Crimean | 
veteran, Michael Connaughton, now re-| 
siding at Ballintubber, County Roscom- | 


mon, who served in the Crimean War | 
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terests of the line fishermen off the coast 
of Great Britain and Ireland, viz., Jackal, 
Daisy, Hearty, and Beatrice. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: The particulars 
asked for by the hon. Member are as 
follows,— 


Stationery. 
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Hearty 14:5 250 94 £42,213 
Jackal 13°5 130 359 25,265 
Daisy Sailing Vessel 7 1,345 
o. a 5 ’ - 
Beatrice Sailing Vessel 5 1,127 





MILITARY EQUIPMENT (INDIA). 
Mr. G. B. HUDSON (Herts, Hitchin); 
|I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
| India whether he is aware that in cases 
| of officers proceeding to serve in India, 
la part of their military equipment, such 
as their sword and revolver, is exempted 
|from import duty, whereas their regi- 
‘mental saddle and_ bridle, equally 
|necessary proportions, are charged a 
| duty ; and whether he will inquire into 
| the matter ? 
| THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
| INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mid- 


'dlesex, Ealing): The Indian Tariff Act 


exempts from import duty arms imported 
by a military oflicer for the purposes of 
his equipment. Iam not aware whether 
an officer’s saddlery is similarly exemp- 
ted from the general import duty of 





and Indian Mutiny, was wounded at 5 per cent. ad valorem, but I will com- 
Tnkerman, and holds three war medals, | junicate with the Government of India 
and was discharged on a pension of 9d. a) 0, the subject 
: “oblg: + subject. 
day ; and whether, as this pension is now | 
insufficient fur his support, he will wf 
commend that he be granted a special STATIONERY. 
campaign pension ? | Sm HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The to ask the Secretary to the Treasury if 
special campaign pension is only granted | the War Office, the India Office, or any 
to men who are not already pensioners| other Government Department, is able 
for army service, as Michael Connaugh-| to obtain either paper or other stationery 
ton has been since 1867. otherwise than through the Stationery 
| Office ; and whether he will consider if 
‘the Stationery Office might obtain its 
FISHERY CRUISERS. | supplies more advantageously direct from 
Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro-| mills and factories in the United King- 
marty): I beg to ask the First Lord of dom instead of from middlemen who may 
the Admiralty if he will state the speed, | be only agents of foreign firms 4 
normal coal supply, complement, and; *Mr. HANBURY: Unless under ex- 
original cost of each of the following | ceptional circumstances all supplies of 
cruisers engaged in protecting the in- | stationery required for use in the Public 


Mr. A. Crean. 
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Service and paid for directly from Public 


Votes are obtained through the 
Stationery Office. Supplies for use in 
India, which are paid from India 


funds, have now for some years past 
been commonly purchased by the India 
Office without the intervention of the 
Stationery Office. It is only under 
exceptional circumstances that middle- 
men can properly be excluded from the 
open competition which is the rule of the 
Office. Such a case arises for instance 
when, owing to a combination of firms, 
prices are run up unduly high. This I 
found to be happening with regard to 
certain classes of paper, and the tenders 
were therefore limited to the actual pro- 
ducers, with the result that we shall 
now obtain them at prices at least 
25 per cent. lower than hitherto. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING (KENSINGTON 
AND KNIGHTSBRIDGE CO.) 

Mr. H. M. STANLEY (Lambeth, 
N.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. Burpert-Covurts), I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the notice recently issued 
by the Kensington and Knightsbridge 
Electric Lighting Company to their con- 
sumers intimating their intention to in- 
crease the voltage of the current supplied 
from 100 to 200, and calling upon the 
consumers to adapt their fittings at their 
own expense to comply with the altered 
voltage, was issued with the sanction of 
the Board of Trade ; and, whether com- 
pliance with such notice is legally bind- 
ing on the consumers ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have not seen the 
notice referred to, but the sanction of 
the Board of Trade to any such notice 
is not required. Under the Board of 
Trade Regulations any change of standard 
pressure by the Kensington and Knights- 
bridge Electric Lighting Company is 
subject to the approval of the County 
Council and not of the Board of Trade. 
No provision is made for a reference to 
the Board of Trade, except on appeal by 
the Company against any decision of the 
County Council. No change is allowable 
in the pressure of the supply to any 
premises which on March 4th 1896, the 
date of the Board of Trade Regulations, 
were supplied with energy by the Com- 
pany, except with the consent of the 


consumer. 
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(India). 
PLAGUE (BOMBAY). 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India (1) whether the measures of segre- 
gation of the sick, and of the healthy from 
plague-infected houses, recently ordered 
by the Government of Bombay on the 
recommendation of medical men from 
Hong Kong, were in substance urged 
upon that Government early in October 
1896, by the Surgeon General with the 
Government of Bombay, and again in 
December by a committee of Bombay 
medical officers presided over by the late 
Surgeon Major Manser; (2) whether 
the Surgeon General in October advised 
medical examination of railway passen- 
gers at Kalyan and Virar, as being more 
effectual than inspection at terminal 
stations within Bombay limits, and 
whether the recommendation was dis- 
regarded by the Bombay Government 
for three and a half months, during 
which the plague was carried to numerous 
fresh centres of infection ; (3) whether 
in the measures that have been adopted 
and the special appointments made to 
deal with the plague, the Bombay 
Government have acted in consultation 
with the Surgeon General and the Sani- 
tary Commissioner and on their recom- 
mendation ; and (4) whether he will lay 
upon the Table copies of the report of 
committee above referred to and of 
the recommendations of the Surgeon 
General ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I am 
unableto answer the first two Questions as 
to the erigin and paternity of the mea- 
sures taken to suppress plaguein Bombay, 
but, so far as I know, there has been no 
divergence of opinion as to the most 
effective means of stamping out the 
pestilence, though there may have been 
differences of opinion as to the possibility 
of enforcing drastic measures offhand. 
I believe that the Bombay Government 
have acted throughout in consultation 
with the Surgeon General and the Sani- 
tary Commissioner. As to the reports 
referred to, I will inquire about them 
and consider whether they should be 
made public. 


SILVER IMPORTS (INDIA). 

Mr. MACLEAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether, 
since the closing of the Indian mints in 
1894, continuous shipments of silver have 
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the average to seven crores of rupees 
annually, or nearly as large an amount as 
was imported when the mints were open ; 


whether these imports were maintained | 


in 1896-7, notwithstanding the ravages 
of plague and famine and the reduction 
of Indian exports of merchandise by 
nine crores of rupees; whether his 
attention has been called to the report 
that large consignments of the imported 
silver have been taken into Native States 
under a rebate of duty, and after being 
coined have been brought back into 
British India and sold at a profit ; whe- 
ther, in consequence of the competition 
of silver imports, the fluctuations in 
exchange are as great as ever ; and will 


he explain why, in these circumstances, | 


the mints are still kept closed ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Indian 
mints were closed on 26th June 1893. 
For the five years previous to that date 
the net imports of silver into India 
averaged Rx.11,249,000. For the three 
years since 1893-94 they have averaged 
4x.6,256,000, showing a reduction of 
Rx.4,993,000, or about 443 per cent. 
The net imports in 1896-97 were the 
smallest on record since 1881-82. I 
have seen the statement as to the 
importation of silver into Native States 
in order that it may be re-imported into 
British India at a profit ; but I doubt it, 
as there is no provision in the law for a 
rebate of duty on the import of silver 
into Native States. Imports of silver 


are not the only factors affecting ex-, 


change ; and I know no reasons for 
thinking that the fluctuations in ex- 
change (which, I may add, have of 
late been very much less than those of 
of previous years) are attributable to 
them. In these circumstances, there is 
no intention of altering the policy adopted 
in 1893. 


DUTY ON HERRINGS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, as in the 14th Annual Report 
of the Fishery Board for Scotland it is 
urged that the Governments of Russia 
and Austria should be approached with 
a view to a reduction in the duty on 
herrings entering those countries from 
Scotland, and that the Foreign Office 
hesitates to appeal to the Russian Gov- 


ernment, will he state whether there are | 


Mr. Maclean. 
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tion to the Austrian Government on the 
subject ? 

Mr. CURZON : It is not considered 
that an application of this nature would 
lead to any useful result. 


SMITH v. LONDON AND 
SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been called to the report 
of the trial of Smith v. London and 
South Western Railway Company, in 
the Queen’s Bench Division last week, 
in which the plaintiff recovered £100 
damages for having been detained at 
Totton Station by the station master 
some hours because he refused to give up 
his ticket, although he had previously 
tendered his card with his name and ad- 
dress; and, in view of the fact that the 
action of the station master, although 
illegal, was supported by the railway com- 
pany as being in accordance with one of 
their bye-laws sanctioned by the Board 
of Trade, will he see that the bye-law is 
cancelled, not only so far as this Com- 
pany is concerned, but also in the case 
of any other company which may have 
obtained the Board’s approval of such 
bye-law ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Board of Trade 
are aware of the supersession of the bye- 
law by Section 5 (2) of the Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1889; there are, however, 
many points in the bye-laws which re- 
quire consideration, and the Board pro- 
pose to deal with them as a whole. 


PENSIONS COMMUTATION ACT. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
is aware that a retired officer, aged say 
50, desirous of commuting £100 of 
his pension, would under the Tables of 
the Pensions Commutation Board, be 
entitled to receive only £1,121. 7s. Id., 
while, should he be desirous of purchasing 
from the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt an annuity of 
£100 per annum, he would have to pay 


£1,583. 10s. 6d., a difference between 


buying and selling of £463. 3s. 5d. ; and 
whether he will re-consider his decision 
as to the expediency of taking such steps 
as will admit of the Tables of the 
Pensions Commutation Board being 
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placed more in accord with the present 
value of money, especially having regard 
to the fact that they were promulgated 
immediately after the passing of the 
Pensions Commutation Act of 1871, 
when Three Per Cent. Consols stood at 
923, and have not been once revived ? 

‘Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaen Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): The difference 
between the prices at which a pension 
can be commuted and a Government 
Life Annuity bought is not so great as 
the hon. Member supposes. Some con- 
siderable difference in two such cases is 
inevitable ; because the average life of 
persons who commute their pensions 
would be as a rule considerably less than 
that of those who buy a Life Annuity. 
I do not propose to alter the law. 


TOKAT MASSACRE. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Foreign Office has yet 
received information respecting the letter 
addressed by Sir Philip Currie to Tewfik 
Pasha, in regard to the recent massacre 
of Armenians at Tokat ; whether com- 
plaint was made as to the inactivity of 
the tribunal at Tokat appointed to try 
the Mussulmans implicated in the 
massacre ; and what steps have been 
taken by the representatives of the 
Powers to secure the punishment of those 
already tried and found guilty of com- 
plicity in the affair ? 

Mr. CURZON: No reply has yet 
been received to our telegram, which 
was sent more than a week ago. We 
have telegraphed again. 

Mr. FLYNN asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he was aware that 
this letter was alleged to have been sent 
by Sir Philip Currie over a fortnight 
ago? 

Mr.CURZON said they telegraphed 
to Sir Philip Currie a day or two after 
the hon. Gentleman put a Question in the 
House. 
reply had been received. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 
(ROYAL COMMISSION.) 

Sir. HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board the 
date of the warrant appointing the 
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Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 
and the number of days that Commission 
has sat since its appointment ? 

Tue SECRETARY vo tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussEt, Tyrone, 8.): The date of the 
warrant appointing the Royal Commis- 
sion on Local Taxation was 15th August 
1896, and that the Commission has held 
19 meetings since that date. 


METROPOLITAN WATER 
BILL. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, when he proposes to take the 
Second Reading of the Metropolitan 
Water Companies Bill? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I cannot give an absolute pledge 
on the matter, but I think it probable— 
T cannot put it higher than that—that 
the Second Reading of this Bill will be 
taken on Monday, the 28th. 


COMPANTES 


ALLEGED LARCENY (CO. MONAGHAN). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Attorney General 
for Ireland if he will release the money 
found upon the Maguires, who are 
detained in prison for alleged larceny 
from the body of a dead man, so that the 
men may be enabled to provide for their 
defence ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arkrxson, London- 
derry, N.): If evidence on oath be 
supplied to me by the prisoners that they 
wre unable to provide for their defence 
without this money I will direct that so 
much of it as may be at present necessary 
may, with the exception of one particular 
five pounds, be paid over to the prisoners 
on their signing a receipt therefor, de- 
scribing the nature of the monies paid 
over and the amount. 


MAGNETIC OBSERVATORY 
(GREENWICH). 
Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether any steps have been 
taken to fix the site of the new Magnetic 
Observatory at Greenwich ! 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I must 


refer the noble Lord to the answer which 
I gave him to a similar Question last 
week. 
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PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. W. LECKY (Dublin University): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
there is any prospect of the Government 
introducing, during the present Session, 
the Measure relating to Irish Private 
Bill Legislation, which was forshadowed | ( 
in the Queen’s Speech ? |! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T can- 
not hold out any prospect that the | 
Government will introduce during the 
present Session a Measure relating to | 
[rish Private Bill Legislation. Apart | 
from the question of the time required | 
for the completion of Government busi- 
ness already before the House, it would 
appear expedient, in view of the reform 
of local government which it is proposed 
to carry out next year, to defer dealing 
with Irish Private Bill Legislation until | 
the subject can be considered with | 
reference to the new state of things 
which that reform will establish. 

Mr. DILLON: Can the right hon. | 
Gentleman kindly say whether the 
Government intend to introduce or pass 
any Bill relating to Ireland this 
Session ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, 
Sir ; there is a Bill already on the Paper 
relating to Treland. 








DERBY DAY. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.), asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he proposed to take Government 
business to-morrow. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : In answer to my hon. Friend I 
have to say it is. manifest that the Debates 
on the Cornmittee stage of the Accidents 
to Workmen Bill will require us to set 
aside to-morrow for the discussion of that 
Measure. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: In conse- 
quence of the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I beg to give notice that I 
do not propose to move the adjournment 
of the House to-morrow. (Opposition 
cries of “Oh” and Laughter.) And T 
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would add that I sincerely hope that this 
may not act as a precedent (renewed | 
Opposition laughter), and that hon. | 


Gentlemen who, as a matter of fact, are | 
against the adjournment may be in their | 
places to discuss this important question. | 
(Opposition laughter.) | 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Local Government (Scot- 
land) Act, 1894, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Parker Smith, Sir Thomas Gibson-Car- 
michael, Colonel Denny, and Mr. John Wilson 
(Govan) ; presented and Read the First time ; 
to be Read a Second time bard Monday 
21st June, and to be printed.—[Bill 275.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS). 

Bill to amend the Elementary Education 
| Acts, and to provide Continuation Schools, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Samuel Smith, 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Yerburgh, Colonel 
Mellor, Mr. James Stuart, and Sir George 
}aden-Powell; presented, and Read the First 
time ; to be Read a Second time upon Monday 
28th June, and to be printed.—[ Bill 276.] 


BETTING ACT (1853) REPEAL. 
sill to repeal The Betting Act 1853, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Tully, Mr. Patrick 
| Aloysius M‘Hugh, Mr. John Roche, and Mr. 
Thomas B. Curran ; presented, and Read the 
First time; to be Read a Second time upon 
Thursday, and to be printed.—[ Bill 277]. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Electric Lighting Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Tully, Mr. 
Horace Plunkett, Mr. Patrick Aloysius M‘Hugh, 
land Mr. Thomas Curran ; presented, and Read 
the First time ; to be Read a Second time upon 
Thursday, 24th June, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 278.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 


Considered in Committee.—{Progress, 
31st May.] 


[The Cuatrman of Ways and Means, Mr. 


J. W. Lowrner, in the Chair. | 


Clause 2,— 


APPLICATION OF ACT AND DEFINITIONS. 

(1.) This Act shall apply only to employ- 
ment on, in, or about a railway, factory, 
mine, quarry, or engineering work. 

(2.) In this Act— 

“Railway” means the railway of any 
railway company to which the Regulation 
of Railways Act 1871 applies, and “ rail- 
way” and “railway company” have the 
same meaning as in that Act. 
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“Factory” has the same meaning as in 
the Factory and Workshop Acts 1878 to 
1891, and also includes any dock, wharf, 
quay, or warehouse, to which any pro- 
vision of the Factory Acts is applied by 
the Factory and Workshop Act 1895. 

“Mine” means a mine to which the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act 1887, or the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act 1872 
applies. 

“Quarry” means a quarry under the 
Quarries Act 1894. 

“Engineering work” means any work 
of construction of a railroad, harbour, 
dock, canal, or sewer, and includes any 
building or other work on which machinery 
driven by steam, water, or other mechani- 
cal power is used for the purpose of the 
construction thereof. 

“Employer” includes any body of 
persons corporate or unincorporate. 

“Workman” includes every person who 
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water, or other mechanical power is used in 
aid of any manufacturing or other processes 
carried on therein.” 
In the second part of the Schedule they 
found the words “shipbuilding yard,” 
but it was perfectly clear that shipbuild- 
ing yard was governed by the words in 
Section 93 which he had read, and it 
was only shipbuilding yards in the close, 
cartilage, or precinct of which there was 
steam, water, or other mechanical power 
used. As he understood, when his hon. 
Friend came to propose his Amendment 
at a later stage, he would frame it so as 
to refer to all shipbuilding yards. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) said that on the understanding 
that he should be able to propose an 


is engaged in an employment to which this | Amendment to increase the meaning of 


Act applies, whether by way of manual 

labour or otherwise, and whether 

agreement is one of service or apprentice- 

ship or otherwise, and is expressed or 

implied, is oral or in writing. 

Amendment proposed [1st June] in 
Sub-section (1), after the word “ quarry,” 
to insert the word “shipyard.”—(/r. 
J. A, Pease).—Debate resumed. 


Mr. ABEL THOMAS (Carmarthen, 
E.) said his hon. Friend had told him 
that he proposed to postpone his Amend- 
ment to a later stage. He understood 
the learned Attorney General to have 
said that it was the intention of the Gov- 
ernment that shipyards should be in- 
cluded. That was the only matter in 
which he was interested at present, and 
he hoped that if he could show in a very 
few words that ship yards did not come 
within the Bill as proposed, the Govern- 
ment would give a favourable considera- 
tion to the Amendment which his hon. 
Friend would propose hereafter at a more 
suitable place. The whole question 
whether ship yards came within the 
words of the Bill or not depended upon 
the definition of the word “factory.” 
The Bill stated that the word “ factory” 
had the same meaning as in the Factory 
and Workshops Acts 1878 and 1891. 
The definition clause which governed the 
whole matter was Section 93 of the Act 
of 1878, which said: “The expression 
non-textile factory ”—under which a ship 
yard would come if it came under any- 
thing— 

“shall include any premises or places named 


in part 2 of the said schedule, or within the 
close, curtilage, or precinct of which steam, 
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“factory,” so as to include all 
vessels, whether being constructed in 
yards in which there was mechanical 
power or not, and all vessels under re- 
pair in mid-stream, he proposed to with- 
draw the Amendment which he moved 
last night. 

*Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror tne 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marrnew 
Wurtz Rivtey, Lancashire, Blackpool) 
said no pledge had been given, but it was 
quite open to his hon. Friend to move 
the Amendment. The Government were 
desirous of keeping within the definition 
of the Factory Act. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth) moved, in Sub-section (1), after 
the word “quarry,” to insert the word 
“canal.” He said the object of this 
Amendment was to bring canal employés 
within the Bill. He did not wish to press 
the claims of these employés beyond this 
—that they were a deserving section, and 
their pay was small, and that the dis- 
advantage of leaving them out was that 
it created serious anomalies. He quite 
admitted that in the case of canals owned 
by railway companies it might be open 
to question whether the employés on 
those canals might not be covered by the 
Bill. But it ought not to be left in a 
state of uncertainty. A question, he 
supposed, would arise as to whether, 
under the Regulation of Railways Act 
1871, defining “railways,” the employés 
on canals which had been transferred to 
railway companies might be included 
under the Bill as framed. But there 
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were a good many canals that were not 
owned by railway companies. Take, for 
example, the Manchester Ship Canal, the 
Gloucester Canal, the Leeds and Liver- 
pool, and many others in this country— 
none of these were owned by railway 
companies. Therefore they would have 
this anomalous state of the law—that 
upon series of canals the employés, if 
injured, would be within the provisions 
of this Bill, but directly the canal boats 
got on to another section of the same 
series of canals which was not the pro- 
perty of railway companies, they would 
be outside its provisions. Another point 
he ventured to make was this: In the 
definition of an “engineering work” ‘| 
canal during construction was within the | 
operation of the Bill. Thus a contractor, 
while constructing a canal, was respon- | 
sible for the employés upon that canal | 
during its construction, but immediately | 
the construction ceased, and the canal | 
passed into the hands of a chartered 
company or a limited company, or pos- 
sibly a railway company, who took over 
the work, then the employé would be 
deprived altogether of the rights he had 
under the Bill against the contractor. 
That seemed very anomalous indeed. | 
Further, they knew that it was often the 
duty of the contractor to maintain the 
canal for a certain period after the works | 
were turned over to the person or the | 
company for whom they were con- | 
structed. Now, as long as the employés | 
were simply maintaining the work, they | 
would be under the control of the con- | 
tractor. The work would be an “en- 
gineering work,” and an employé, when | 
injured, if he were a servant of the con- 
tractor, would be entitled to compensa- 
tion under the Bill. But if his fellow | 
servant, working alongside of him, were 
injured, if he were not engaged tech- 
nically upon an “engineering work,” he 
would not be covered by the Bill, and the 
anomaly to which he had directed the 
attention of the Committee would arise. 
He hoped that, having regard to the sin- 
gular anomalies that would arise under 
the Bill in its present form, and the jus- 
tice of extending its provisions to a most 
laborious section of the community en- 
gaged in somewhat dangerous work, the | 








Government would see their way to 
extend the Bill to them. | 
*Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
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not prepared to accept the Amendment. 
If the hon. Member said that the exclu- 
sion of canals might involve some 
anomalies, he was quite prepared to 
admit it. He had not denied that the 
exclusion of certain industries would give 
rise to anomalies under the Bill. But 
the line of demarcation was very near 
and close. They had gone on the general 
principle of limiting the Bill to dan- 
gerous trades, and the Committee so far 
had accepted it. If they were going to 
put in all canals because, in the first in- 
stance there was a clear line between 
canals owned by railway companies and 
those by private owners, and, in the 
second, because of the difficulty of 
drawing a very clear line between the 
finish of the construction of a canal 
and its occupation or user—then he 
thought they would be getting into very 
great difficulties. He did not think, 
whatever sympathy they might have with 
the population concerned in the working 
of the canals, that there was any excep- 
tional danger in the employment, and 
certainly there was no reason why they 
should be included in the Bill if they 
were not also to include that large class 
of the industrial population whom the 
Committee had already agreed to exclude 
—namely, the agricultural labourers. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.) said he could understand the 
Government saying, with regard to the 
agricultural labourers and other trades 
not specified in the Bill, “We will not 
include them,” but he understood them 
now to say: “We will include a canal 
when it is the property of a railway com- 
pany, but when it is not the property of 
a railway company the unfortunate 
people who are employed upon it shall 
be exempted.” He thought there was no 
parallel between the exclusion of the 
agricultural labourers and the exclusion 
of one section of canal employés, while 
another section was let in. He might say 
that the reason why he rose on this ques- 
tion was this: The district of South 
Staffordshire was traversed by the Bir- 
mingham Canal as if it were a_ street. 
There were hardly any works in the 
whole of South Staffordshire that were 
not in communication with the Birming- 
ham Canal. Now that canal was prac- 
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Railwzy Company, who guaranteed a 
dividend of 4 per cent. Therefore prac- 
tically the Birmingham Canal was the 
property of the London and North 
Western Company, and yet, as they 
were not technically its owners, it 
would be outside the Bill. Thus 
a large class of operatives were not 
io have the protection of this Bill, 
whereas some trivial canal in another 
part of the county which actually be- 
longed to a railway company was to have 
that protection. If that was so, he was 
at a loss to see what ground there was 
for refusing the Amendment and depriv- 
ing operatives of their remedy, owing 
entirely to the position of the owners of 
the canal. [“ Hear, hear!” 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rictarp WessteEr, Isle of Wight) pointed 
out that if the Amendment were accepted 
it would not be the ownership of the 
canal which would be included, it would 
simply be the small boat owners who em- 
ployed one or two men. The canal com- 
pany, practically speaking, merely re- 
ceived tolls, the canal trade being carried 
on by the owners of barges employing 
one or two hands. The fact that the 
real property was owned by a railway 
company did not bring it within any of 
the principles by which this Bill had 
been supported. No one could suggest 
that this was a dangerous trade, and if 
the House was wise in excluding ships it 
would surely be wise in excluding the less 
dangerous trade carried on by barges. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*THp CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS called upon Mr. Tennant to 
move his Amendment, that being the 
next which was in order. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) inquired why the Amend- 
ment relating to light railways had been 
passed over. 

*Toe CHAIKMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS considered that the proper place 
for raising such an Amendment would be 
in that part of the clause which dealt 
with the definition of a railway. 

*Mr. H. J. TENNANT (Berwickshire) 
moved in Sub-section (1) after the word 
“quarry,” to insert the word “ work- 
shop.” He had occasion, on another 
stage of the Bill, to call attention to the 
fact that there were more than 34,000 
factories in this country in which less 
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than ten people were employed, and if 
the burden was a fit one for these people 
to bear, he maintained that it was 
equally fit for the occupiers of large work- 
shops to bear. Again, he had called at- 
tention to the case of electricity. He did 
say it was very important to recognise 
that transformer workshops were places 
in which there was a great deal of 
danger to the persons employed, and 
that they should come under the 

Bill. Mr. Richmond, one of the Factory 
Inspectors, stated that out of 74 fatal 
accidents in his district, only six occurred 
through machinery. He could not help 
thinking the Government must see there 
was a strong case on the ground of the 
number of accidents which occurred in 
workshops, for including them in the 
scope of the Bill. Section 93 of 
the Factory Act of 1878 gave power 
to make any factory or part of a 
factory a different factory or a different 
workshop for the purposes of the Act. 
A man might be employed in a factory 
on Monday and on Tuesday. On Wednes- 
day he might be in a workshop in the 
same employment, and might fall down 
a staircase and break his leg, or sus- 
tain other injuries, and what sort of . 
law would he consider it when he 
knew that had he been injured the day 
before he would have been able to get 
compensation, but because he happened 
to be employed that particular day in a 
workshop he would not get compensa- 
tion. He maintained that if they denied 
to the people in workshops the benefits 
they were giving to large classes of per- 
sons under the Bill, instead of having 
brought a boon to the working classes of 
this country they would have produced 
in the minds of these persons who were 
not able to get compensation the impres- 
sion that they had been flagrantly and 
unjustly dealt with. He begged to move 
the Amendment. 

*Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
was afraid he could only reply to the 
hon. Gentleman in the same spirit that 
he had replied to similar Amendments. 
The inclusion of “workshop” would 
mean a considerable addition to the 
classes of industry brought under this 
Bill, and although he did not say that 
that in itself was an objection to the pro- 
posal, yet he did say that all the argu- 
ments which the Government had en- 
deavoured to enforce upon the House 
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since the introduction of the Bill applied | 
emphatically in this case, and if they had 
in the first instance included workshops | 
in the Bill the satisfaction with which the | 
Measure would have been received might | 
have been very different from what it had 
keen. The distinction was one which was 
drawn by the present law. He was not 
denying that there would be difficulties | 
in the carrying out of the Measure, but | 
the Government had contended through- 
out that when they were introducing a 
new principle in a tentative manner, they 
were justified in acting as other coun- 
tries had done and applying it in the 
first instance to the more dangerous 
trades. The hon. Member talked of the 
great number of accidents which occurred 
in workshops under the Factory and 
Workshops Act. That was perfectly true, 
but he should like to repeat the figures | 
he gave to the House on a previous occa- 
sion. This was the very first year in 
which they had any official Report of the 
number of accidents in workshops as 
compared with factories, and he found 
that in the first three months of the year 
there were only two fatal accidents in 
workshops against 188 in factories, the | 
number of persons employed in work- 
shops being larger than the number em- | 
ployed in factories. The number, too, of | 
non-fatal accidents in workshops re- 
ported in these three months was only 
34 as against 9,247 for a_ similar | 
period in the factories of this country. 
If, in favour of the Amendment, it was | 
argued that workshops were as dangerous | 
as factories, then these figures showed 
there was a real and substantial differ- | 
ence in point of danger between trades | 
as carried on in factories and work- 
shops. This might not be a conclusive 
reason, but it was a reason why the | 
Government should resist the inclu- | 
sion of workshops in the Bill. Over and | 
over again they had impressed on the | 
Committee—and so far with great suc- | 
cess—that the Bill did not pretend to 
apply to all the industries to which they 
would wish to see it applied, but they | 
applied it to all those industries to which 
they believed they saw their way to apply 
it satisfactorily. He trusted the Com-| 
mittee would support the Government. 
in the position they had taken. | 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower | 
Hamlets, Poplar) regretted the speech | 
of the Home Secretary, because he him- 
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self and his hon. Friends understood that 
if in Committee on this Bill they could 
show that a particular industry had a 
special claim to inclusion, and this did 
not affect the principle of the Bill, the 
Government would be prepared to con- 
its merits. The 
Government were perhaps wise, when 
introducing the Bill, in not applying it 
to too many trades. The Opposition had 
no desire to “smother the Bill with 
Amendments.” The Government must 
admit that the Bill had been received 
with greater favour than they antici- 
pated, and when Members of the Oppo- 
sition desired to extend the Bill to other 
trades, they did not wish to destroy the 
Bill or smother it with Amendments, 
because they believed the country gene- 
rally accepted the principle of the Bill. 
The Amendment was unlike some others 
that had been proposed. It involved no 
new principle or departure, like the 
Amendment on health which the Govern- 
ment resisted as beyond the scope of the 
Bill. It could not be argued, as it was 
in regard to sailors, that the position of 
persons in workshops was so different 
from those in factories and docks that 


| they should be kept outside the Bill. All 


the tendency of modern legislation, while 
keeping up a nominal distinction, had 
been to level workshops up to factories 
and place them under the same regula- 
tions to prevent accidents. Fifty per 
cent. of the factories which would come 
under this Bill were factories in which 
less than 10 persons worked. The Home 


| Secretary implied that if the Bill were 


extended to small employers it would 
bring about their ruin, because it was 
impossible that they could compensate 
their workmen. Accidents, fatal and 
non-fatal, were of infrequent occurrence 
in workshops, and so small consequently 
would be the liability cast on the owners 
of workshops that it was not likely to 
effect their ruin. The Home Secretary 
said the responsibility thrown on large 


_ employers of labour by the Bill would be 


really no more than they, out of their 


| generosity, gave in compensation to their 
| 15 


men. That might be the case as re- 
garded workmen in factories, but when 
they came to the class of workshops with 
which the Committee were dealing, the 
labour was less skilled, the employers 
had not the same regard for the welfare 


| of those whom they employed, or the 
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same public eye directed to their pro-| whatever they pleased. Opposition 
ceedings. As regarded the relations | laughter and “hear, hear!” 





between masters and men, employés in | ee Bee 2m 
workshops required statutory compensa: | ee eee _— 
tion rather than those in factories, | Mt  decli” rep heg-a ‘4 - paige nea 
because they did not get compassionate | *°*") ‘ re ang ° re no pie "it ata 
allowances. The majority of employés | MOF ‘Tades Phan ae Sen 
in workshops consisted of women and}; Mr, CHAMBERLAIN: I think the 
children, and where there were men also | Committee are fully possessed now of the 
— pen diny omg yon g Bi po | mind : the reppin y 4 this ques- 
oP ee acy my 8 jtion. I entirely agree with almost every 
friendly societies, and, when injured, as | word which has fallen from my hon. 
rg the possibility of obtaining 2 | Friend the Member for Belfast, except 
ps ty gs aid — a trades py that I did not say the Bill was not based 
or friendly society, they were im a lar) on justice—[/aughter|—because I really 
Sens a jus : g ria bape 
worse position than people engaged in | think it is based on a desire to do abso- 
factories. Under all the circumstances | |yte justice to all who come within its 
to which he had alluded, he hoped the purview. [Cheers.] Only we have said, 
Government would reconsider the exclu-| and have stated again and again as 





sion of workshops from the Bill. 


Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said | 


that of the logic of the Amendment and 
the justice of including workshop em- 
ployés in the Bill there could not be the 
slightest doubt. When miners, railway 
employés, and other workmen were in- 
cluded, there was absolutely no justice, 
right, or logic in keeping anyone else 
out of it. But as far as he and most of 
them understood this Bill, it was not 
based on justice, logic, or anything of 
that sort. [Opposition cheers.| It rested 
on expediency, and the result was not 
whether it was right to include workshop 
employés, but whether it was expedient, 
and he was strongly of opinion that the 
Government were right in saying it was 
not expedient. The Bill was a new 


plainly as it is possible to state it, that 
we considered when we introduced this 
great and novel principle that if we at 
once applied it indiscriminately to all 
trades and all classes of workmen, we 
should not have the ghost of a chance 
of passing our Bill. Therefore we con- 
'ceived it to be expedient to limit it to 
| trades in which the demand for reform 
|.was most urgent,’and to see whether it 
cannot be safely extended further. But 
-we have said distinctly that we cannot 
undertake to add to the Bill any of 
these great classes, such as agricultural 
‘labourers, seamen, and those employed 
'in workshops, and, further, that we con- 
_ fine ourselves to the limitations already 
| existing in different Acts of Parliament 
to which we refer in the Bill, and the 


departure in the relations between em- | only exceptions which we can make are 
ployers and employed, and he could} with regard to building, laundries, and 
perfectly understand that under these cir-| machinery plant, in respect of which we 





cumstances the Government should wish 
to confine it at present to dangerous 


trades and see how it worked before they | 


extended it to other trades. If the Bill 


was found to work well, nothing could | 
prevent its application to other trades | 


than those mentioned in it. Probably 
next year, but certainly the year after, 
the trades now excluded from the Bill 
would be included in it. Meantime, there 
would be an opportunity of discovering 
what the defects of the Bill were. The 
Government had distinctly declined to 
include other trades at present, and it 
was waste of time for hon. Members 
opposite to try to persuade them to do 
so, especially when they knew that with 
the majority they had, they could do 


are putting down our own Amendments 
to the Bill. 


Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): I 
think that after that declaration it would 
probably be taking up the time of the 
Committee to go on discussing in detail 
arguments in reference to particular 
categories of workmen whom we know 
the Government are not going to include. 
[“Hear, hear!”] We understand the 
position; logic, my right hon. Friend 
admits, has been banished, and justice, 
or, at any rate, perfect justice has been 
adjourned until the Greek Kalends. In 
the meantime, we must make the best 
we can of this position ; the Government 
are the masters of the situation, and I 
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venture to appeal to my hon. Friends to 
accept the situation, and to come as 
speedily as we can to the discussion of 
matters which are debateable ground. 
[“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. ABEL THOMAS said that he 
would like to call attention to the 
result of the refusal of the 
tary for the Colonies in this case. It 
would specially affect the carpentering 
and joinery trade. If there was a gas 
engine outside in the yard by which a 
certain amount of sawing was done by 
men at work inside, the building came 
within the definition of a factory; but 
if there was no gas engine outside the 
yard they did not come within the Act 
at all. Ifa man carried on a large busi- 
ness with the same machinery on one 
side of a road, with a gate across the 
fence leading into the road, and on the 
other side of the road had very Jarge 
workshops where hundreds of men were 
engaged, those men would not come 
within this Act, while if they happened 
to be working in the yard 50 or 60 yards 


away from it on the same side of the | 


road, they would come within the Act. 
That was an extremely inconsistent posi- 
tion, and he thought it was expedient 
that that kind of work should be in- 
cluded. 


Question put, “ That the word ‘ work- 
shop’ be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 115; 
Noes, 191.—(Division List, No. 229.) 


*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that, in accordance with what he 
said the previous evening to the hon. 
Member for Leicester on the question of 
buildings, and in fulfilment of his 
promise, he had placed an Amendment 
on the Paper. His proposal was in- 
tended to include not only those build- 
ings in which steam machinery or other 
mechanical power was used, but also 
buildings to which at present the Factory 
Acts applied. His Amendment was to 
make the Bill apply only to employment 
on, in, or about a railway, factory, mine, 
quarry, or engineering work, 


“and to employment on, in, or about any 
building exceeding 30ft. in height which is 
being constructed or repaired by means of a 
scaffolding, or on which machinery driven by 
steam, water, or other mechanical power is 


Mr. H. H. Asquith, 


Secre- | 
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being used for the purpose of the construction 
or repair thereof.” 


He moved the insertion of those words, 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Leicester) 
acknowledged that in this Amendment 
the Home Secretary had redeemed the 
promise made the previous evening, but 
he regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not gone further in the direc- 
tion of the Amendment which had been 
suggested by including all places where 
bu:lding material was being prepared, 
and where buildings were being con- 
structed. The limitation of height to 
30ft. would only produce further 
anomalies. He pointed out, moreover, 
that the ordinary practice was to erect 
buildings in an irregular manner—that 
was to say, one end of the building was 
sometimes erected at a quicker rate than 
the other, so that one end might be 30ft. 
high and the other end 25ft. high. It would 
be curious to see how a Judge would 
construe this portion of the clause in a 
case of that kind, and whether or not 
the entire building would come within 
the scope of the Bill. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
suggested to the Government that it was 
desirable to insert in the definition clause 
the definition of a “building,” and to 
make some reference to the Factory Acts. 
He agreed with the view that the height 
of 30ft. was an arbitrary limit. 

Mr. S. WOODS (Essex, Walthamstow) 
moved the omission of all the words in 
the Home Secretary’s Amendment after 
the word “ building,” so as to get rid of 
all limitations. He objected to any 
limitation being fixed in regard to the 
building trade. The building trade was 
one of the most important and highly 
skilled trades in the country, and he 
thought it came within the category of 
a dangerous trade. He could not under- 
stand the distinction drawn between a 
building under 30ft. in height and a 
building over 30ft. in height, and it was 
anomalous that a man should be able to 
claim compensation for a fall of 30ft., 
while another man employed on the same 
building should not be able to claim for 
a fall of 28ft. An expert in the trade 
had stated that there were as many acci- 
dents under 30ft. as over 30ft., and it 
was, therefore, just to contend that no 
distinction should be made. 

Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) asked 
what was meant by height—was the mea- 
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surement taken from the street level to 
the eaves or the top of the roof? A 
large number of houses in the North of 
England were constructed about 30 ft. 
high from the level of the street to the 
eaves. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that the 
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machinery or not. A man who fell from 
the Tower of Babel would have no com- 
pensation under this clause; and so 
would the steeple-jack who, without scat- 
folding or machinery, ascended to the cop 
of the Trafalgar Monument the other 





day. The height was the thing, and rhe 


Government had adopted as a convenient | addition of scaffolding or machinery 


definition the words of the Factory and} should 


Workshops Act, which had already 
received statutory interpretation. 


definition had really the further «d- 


vantage that it would to a _ con- 
siderable extent relieve the smaller 


builders from the obligations of the Bill. 
The Government felt that there was a 
considerable difference in the position of 
a small man employing one or two 


labourers and that of a man engaged in | 


large contracting operations. 


Carrain NORTON (Newington, W.) | 


appealed to the Government, seeing they 
had agreed to include three-fourths of 
the building trade, to bring in the re- 
maining fourth. The portion excluded 
represented that which stood in the 
greatest- need of protection. Those 
builders who undertook large contracts 
were usually men who employed the 
more experienced workmen, whereas the 


smaller builder was in nine cases out of | 


ten the sweater. He engaged inexpe- 
rienced workmen, and put on two or three 
men where four or five were required 
for the job. And why should the small 
builder not be subject to the same lia- 
bilities as the owner of a small factory 
or workshop? In the Operative Plas- 
terers’ Society alone he found that last 
year they had no fewer than four deaths, 
five accidents causing total disablement, 
and 250 other accidents, or 16 per cent. 
of accidents in that particular trade. A 
very large amount of plaster work was 
done in buildings under 30 ft. high, 
where there was no scaffolding and no 
machinery used. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
reminded the Secretary for the Colonies 
that this Act would be put in force by 
the County Courts, and therefore the 
statutory interpretation which had hither- 
to obtained would be of no avail at all. 
Passing from that, he could not see why, 
in addition to height, they should super- 
impose the two conditions of scaffolding 
and machinery. Surely if a building 
exceded 30 ft. in height the Act should 
apply whether there was scaffolding or 


That | 


make no difference at all. 
Another effect of the Government Amend- 
ment would be to discourage sound em- 
ployers and the use of machinery in the 
building trade. The logical thing would 
have been to refer to the building trade 
generally, and define the term in the defi- 
nition clause. 

Mr. TENNANT asked whether theve 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| . . . . 
| would be any objection to mserting the 
| 


word “demolish” after the word “ con- 
| struct?” 
Sirs MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 


| said that there would be no objection to 
| inserting the two words “repair” and 
“ demolish.” 

Mr. W. R. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, 
N.) said that the question was one of 
drawing a line somewhere, and he was 
only concerned to see the line drawn in a 
practical way. He had no sympathy 
| with those who tried to extend this ten- 
| tative Measure first in one direction and 
| then in another; but the line proposed 
| to be drawn by the Government was not 
| practical. The Government were going 
|to make legal rights depend upon an 
| exact measurement of 3O0ft., and yet they 
| were leaving wholly vague the methods 
by which the measurement was to be 
determine. Were pinnacles and weather- 
cocks to be counted in the height of a 
building? Was the measurement to be 
taken from the concrete, and, in the case 
of sloping ground, from the lowest point? 
Was the Act only to apply when a build- 
ing in course of erection had passed the 
height of 30ft.? It really did not matter 
in the building trade whether this experi- 
ment were made a little larger or 
smaller, and he thought the words “30 
feet ” had better be omitted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that the 
difference of opinion was perfectly clear. 
Some hon. Gentlemen desired the provi- 
sion to be extended, and the Government 
could not agree to it. Upon that point 
the decision of the Committee must be 
taken. If the anomalies which would 
arise under any definition were to be dis- 
cussed, the Committee would never get 
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to an end of its labours. The Govern- 
ment were anxious to meet any sugges- 
tion, if doing so did not involve length- 
ened discussion ; and they would accept 
the insertion of the word “demolish ” if 
it would not add to the controversial 
matter in the Bill. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said 
that after the concession of the Home 
Secretary he should not move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice 
making the Bill co-extensive with the 
Notification of Accidents Bill. 


*Sir ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver- | 


hampton, W.) asked the Government to | 


say whether they regarded these exclu- 
sions limitations as vital to the Bill? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that he 
could not say that a point of this kind 
was vital to the Bill; but the Govern- 


ment had clearly declared how far they | 


were prepared to go. They could not 
advise the Committee to go further. 

Mr. ALFRED BILLSON (Halifax) 
thought that the builder would be abe 
to insure better if all his men were 
covered by the insurance. The questi 
of the height of the building did not 
come in at all. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) asked 
the Home Secretary to give him a prac- 
tical definition of “30 feet high.” 
[Ministerial laughter.| 
was not clearly defined it would be the 
source of endless litigation between 
workmen and their employers. 
hear!” 


*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY said 
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decided under the Act of 1885 whici 
threw light on the question? 


Jor Accidents) Bill. 


Question put, “That the words of the 
Amendment as far as the word ‘con- 
structed,’ inclusive, stand part of the pro- 
posed Amendment.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 219 ; 
Noes, 120.—(Division List, No. 230.) 


Mr. TENNANT moved after the word 
“constructed” in the proposed Amend- 
ment to insert the word “ demolished.” 

*Sir C. DILKE said that a good many 
people had suggested this Amendment, 
but he was bound to say it was a rather 
dangerous one. Buildings were de- 
molished by people called “knackers,” 
who were a special class in themselves ; 
and if this Amendment were accepted 
there would be adiitted one of the 
poorest class of wretched employers from 
whom the difficulty of obtaining com- 
pensation would be the greates:. 





| 

| Amendment amended by inserting, 
after the word “constructed,” the word 
* demolished,” and after the word “ con- 
struction,” in the last line, the word 
* demolition.” 


Words, as amended, inserted. 


| Amendments made: Sub-section (2), 
| first paragraph, “1871” struck out, 
and “1873” inserted—(The Attorney 
General.) Sub-section (2), second para- 
}graph, the word “or” omitted—(Sir 
Matthew White Ridley). 


the Government had been charged with | 


not having sufficiently included the build- | 


ing trades in the Bill. They had gone 
as far as they could go in that direction 


in the Amendment which he had moved, | 


and they had taken the words “30 feet 
high” from the Act of 1885. 
Mr. ALLAN said he felt sure that both 


workmen and employers would be satis- 


tied if the right hon. Gentleman inserted | 


“go 


after “30 feet” the words “from the 
ground level.” [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northampton, 


E.) said that what they wanted to ascer- | 


tain was how the Courts would interpret 
“30 feet.” 

*Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Who can tell? 


Mr. CHANNING asked if the Attor- | 


ney General could give any information 
as to whether there had been any cases 


Mr. Chamberlain. 


*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved to insert the words “machinery 
or plant,” after the word “* warehouse.” 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) pointed out that this Ameud- 
| ment raised the question mooted last 
| night, but reserved for further considera- 
| tion. The Government would be landed 
in a very strange anomaly if this Amend- 
/ment were accepted. Sometimes ships 
| were unloaded at the dock side, and at 

other times into lighters. If the unload- 
| ing process went on at the quay the 
docker was protected, but if it took place 
; into lighters the docker was not protected. 
| Often a ship lay in mid-stream, and her 
unloading took place into lighters while 
she was in that position. The men em- 
| ployed in that case ought, he thought, 
| to be protected. He, therefore, moved, 
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as an Amendment to the Amendment, to 
insert the words :— 


Workmen (Compensation 


“or as far as relates to the process of loading 
or unloading every ship while in port, harbour, 
or river, and all machinery or plant used in 
that process.” 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS avyp 

MEANS thought this was a separate 
Amendment. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL pointed out that 
his words also included “machinery and 
plant.” His Amendment extended the 
effect of the Home Secretary’s Amend- 
ment, and, therefore, he respectfully sub- 
mitted, that with the usual practice, it 
would be in order here. 

*Tuz CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS said the Home Secretary had the 
same words in before the hon. Member, 
and he was, therefore, entitled to get 
the decision of the Committee first. If 
the Committee rejected the right hon. 
Gentleman’s words, then the hon. Mem- 
ber would be in order. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said that would 
make the wording of the clause ex- 
tremely clumsy. It would not meet his 
purpose if the Home Secretary’s words 
were first submitted. 

*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS accepted the Amendment as an 
Amendment to the proposed Amendment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said that 
if this Amendment to the Amendment 
were accepted, it would include all vases 
of loading or unloading of ships by ship’s 
tackle whether in dock or in mid-stream 
aud would impose a liability on the ship- 
owner indirectly. What the Government 
proposed was that where the machinery 
of the dock was being used for the pur- 
pose of loading or unloading a ship at 
the quay it should come under the Bill ; 
but if that machinery was also used for 
unloading into a lighter, it would also, he 
took it, come under the Bill. They must 
draw the line somewhere, and, as the 
Colonial Secretary had pointed out more 
than once, they had thought it wise to 
draw it at the definition, which had 
already been accepted, of the loading and 
unloading by machinery which was part 
of the dock premises, and which was 
used as the dock premises. They could 
not possibly accept the Amendment, 
which would be, to a large extent, nega- 
tiving the decision which the Committee, 
indirectly, came to last night. 


{1 June 1897} 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL submitted the 
Attorney General was mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Home Secretary’s words 
would cover the particular case he had 
quoted of machinery on the quay 
which was being used to convey 
goods from: the ship into the river 
on the other side, for this reason, 
that the words which the Government 
proposed to insert were “machinery 
or plant,” to which the provisions of the 
Factory Act of 1895 applied. The 
“machinery or plant” to which the 
Factory Act of 1895 applied were 
machinery or plant which were used in 
the process of conveying the goods to or 
from the quay. Therefore, it was clear 
that these words would not cover the case 
of goods being dealt with even with the 
gear of the dock company. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said he 
believed that the cases to which he re- 
ferred, in which a crane could be used 
for conveying goods on to the other side 
of the ship, were very exceptional cases, 
but the real strength of the Amendment 
was the tackle and gear of the ship which 
was being used for that purpose, and in 
that case it would be excluded. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL asked if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would consent to 
take out the words “either to or there- 
from.” That was all that was required 
to meet this particular case. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said this 
matter was fully discussed in the 
Debates on the Factory Bill of 1895, 


and he thought that the sense of 
the House was that if words could 
be formed it should extend to the 


loading and unloading of ships, though 
they might not be actually attached to 
the quay and were loading from or into 
lighters. There was no question here of 
extending it to the sailors. It was entirely 
a matter with reference to stevedores and 
dockers, and if the Government would 
consent to consider the matter on Report, 
so as to see whether it was not possible, 
with regard to them, to extend this pro- 
tection which they had now when the 
ship was attached to the quay, and 
whether some words could not be adopted 
to bring these men under the protection 
of the Bill, from which they were at 
present excluded, simply because the ship 
was not attached to a quay, he thought 
they would meet the objections which 
had been raised. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was a little sur- 
prised at the appeal which had just been 
made by the hon. Member opposite, be- 
cause he thought he thoroughly accepted 
the view taken just now by his hon. 
and learned Friend that it would be wise 
to accept the definitions already laid down 
in the Factory Act. The Government 
would not engage in the extremely diffi- 
cult task of amending the definitions of 
the Factory Act. He did not say that 
they might not be able to amend those 
definitions in many particulars, but it 
would be too great a task for them to 
undertake in that Bill. 

Carrain NORTON said that by the 
refusal of the Government to accept the 
Amendment to the Amendment, a grave 
injustice was being done to the steve- 
dores. The dividing line would be far 
better drawn if it were to refer simply to 
those men whose occupation was docking, 
and who lived on shore, and who were 
not part of the actual complement of a 
ship’s crew. 

Si FRANCIS EVANS (Southamp- 
ton) desired to ask the Attorney 
General a question. If a ship was 
alongside a quay, and one of the shore 
gang, while working a winch on board 
towards the quay met with an accident, 
he presumed he would come within the 
range of the Bill. But if, while working 
at the same winch, he met with an acci- 
dent while lowering anything into a 
barge alongside, he was without the Bill. 
If that were so, that man would be in a 
very awkward position. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said he had raised 
a small but very important point, and if 
the Government would agree, either now 
or on Report, to withdraw the words 
“either to or therefrom,” so as to cover 
the case of unloading with the gear or 
crane of the dock company into a lighter 
he would not divide. If they would not 
consent to do that he would divide the 
Committee. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said that 
if they were to at once agree to with- 
draw those words they would have to 
insert a clause repeating again Section 23 
of the Factory Act. He thought the hon. 
and learned Member must see that to 
enter into this kind of discussion was 
just one of those very difficult and com- 
plicated matters with which the Colonial 
Secretary declined to deal. With regard 


{COMMONS} 
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to the question asked by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southampton, he certainly should 
have thought that the machinery referred 
to in the Factory Act was the machinery 
belonging to the dock, wharf, warehouse, 
or quay. He was not aware whether there 
had been a decision on that point, but 
he should think that was the intention of 
the Factory Act, and did not include 
machinery on board a vessel. The point 
was one he should inquire into before 
giving a positive answer. 

Mr. ASQUITH, who was indistinctly 
heard, was understood to say that 
“machinery or plant,” to whomsoever it 
belonged, whether the ship’s tackle or the 
dock tackle, which was actually used for 
conveying cargo to or from a ship, came 
within the intention of the Factory Act. 

Mr. ABEL THOMAS thought that the 
words must cover all plant. 
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Question put, “That those words be 
added to the proposed Amendment.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 113 ; 
Noes, 217.—(Division List, No. 231.) 


Words inserted. 


*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in Sub-section (2), second para- 
graph after “1895,” to insert the words 
“and includes every laundry worked by 
steam, water, or other mechanical power.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE proposed to add to 

the words last inserted in the paragraph 
the following words, which he thought 
did not go beyond the principle the Gov- 
ernment had laid down : — 
“also includes every shipbuilding yard, 
whether or not such shipbuilding yard is one 
wherein or within the close, curtilage, or pre- 
cincts of which steam, water, or other me- 
chanical power is used; also includes vessels 
under construction or repair, or any other 
employment in which the operation of plating 
or rivetting is performed.” 


His object was to prevent ship owners 
and ship builders evading the obvious in- 
tention of the Government to include the 
shipbuilding trade within the four corners 
of the Bill. As the Bill at present stood, 
in the case of any shipbuilding yard where 
machinery was not used, or in any shop 
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away from a yard where machinery was| Mr. BOUSFIELD moved in Sub-sec- 


used, it was possible to contend that it | tion (2) to leave out the words “a quarry 





did not come within the Bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, _interposing: 
This Amendment is not on the Paper. 
Would it not be better—I make the sug- 


gestion, but, of course, if he insists, the | 


hon. Member has a right to press his 
Amendment—but would it not be better 
that he should put it on the Paper for 
Report. It is rather lengthy, and it is 


impossible to understand unless we have | 


the words before us. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: I am quite willing | 


to have the Amendment considered on 
Report. It is one in connection with 
which I moved last night. I withdrew that 
Amendment in order that this matter 
might be considered at this stage, but I 
should be willing to withdraw if the right 
hon. Gentleman will undertake that it 
shall be considered on Report. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, certainly. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 


Chesterfield) wished to propose at the end | 


of the paragraph to insert the words :— 
“* Light railway,’ has the same meaning as in 
the Light Railways Act 1896; ‘tramway’ has 
the same meaning as in the Tramways Act 
1870.” 

*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS 
MEANS ruled that it could not be put 
after the rejection last night of the pro- 
posal to include “ tramways ” in the Bill. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD moved in the next 
paragraph to leave out “1887,” and to 
insert “1872.” He quoted the definitions 
of “mine” in the Acts cited in the clause 
as drafted, and asked the Government if 


they thought it was worth while to have | 


any definition at all? The Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of 1887 referred to the 
definition in the 
Regulation Act of 1872, and that stated 
that. a metalliferous mine was any 
mine excepting the mines included in 


the Coal Mines Regulation Act 1872. | 
He put it to the Government whether it | 


was worth while, under the circum- 
stances, to trouble about definitions at 
all. They might just as well leave it 
* mines.” 

*Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he should not like to expunge the 
words without consulting the draftsman. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


AND | 


Metalliferous Mines | 


under the Quarries Act 1894,” and to 
insert the words— 

| every place (not being a mine) in which 
| persons work in getting slate, stone, copro- 
ites, or other minerals.” 


| The hon. Member said that the 
| definition of quarry which he pro- 
| posed differed from that in the Quarries 
Act only by the omission of the limita- 
| tion of depth to 20ft. It seemed absurd 
to make the right to compensation of a 
workman depend on a precise measure- 
ment of depth, which might be from the 
bottom of a muddy pool in the quarry 
to the top of a spoil heap above. It 
would be far better to omit this limita- 
/tion. However, he understood the Gov- 
|ernment were willing to consider the 
| matter on Report, so he would not press 
it further. 
| *Srr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 


| promised to consider the question. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


| Mr. FENWICK (for Mr. Hepperwicx, 
| Wick Burghs) moved in Sub-section (2), 
after the word “construction,” to insert 
the words “alteration or demolition.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he could not 
| accept this Amendment as it stood. They 
never heard of the “demolition” of rail- 
ways or docks or harbours or canals. He 
did not know that such a thing ever did 
occur. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) said 
there were extensions and many altera- 
tions in railways. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked whether 
the hon. Member would be content if he 
put in “alteration?” 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) said that demolitions went on 
| when railways were widened. 


| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Words “or alterations” inserted after 
the word “ construction.” 


| Mr. LAWSON WALTON moved in 
Sub-section (2), after the word “canal” 
to insert the word “street.” It would be 
within the knowledge of the Committee 
that sewers were nearly always con- 
structed with a new street, and that the 
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work was nearly always done by the same 
contractors and the same workmen. The 
work was continued, the street was made 
and the sewer settled at the same time, 
therefore, it would be a little anomalous 
if the same body of men were under the 


protection of the Act when below the | 


surface of the road, and outside the Act 
when above the surface, and that they 
would only have protection when in the 
cutting. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the hon. 
and learned Member to give the Govern- 
ment time to consider this proposal. 
They were not unfavourably disposed to- 
wards the Amendment, but they would 
like time to answer it. 

Mr. LAWSON WALTON said he was 
quite willing to allow the matter to stand 
over until the Report stage, and he would 
withdraw his Amendment now. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in Sub-section (2) to leave out the 
words “ building or.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD 
section (2) to leave 
“machinery driven by.” His object was 
to make the Bill uniform with the 
language used in the Factory Acts. 


moved in Sub- 
out the words 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sim MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved, as agreed upon, to insert the 
word “ alteration.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
mouth) moved in the same paragranh 
after the word “person,” to insert the 
words “ whether under the age of 2k years 
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1875, he was informed that they were 
quite unnecessary now. 


Jor Accidents) Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. HARRISON moved in the same 
paragraph after the word “agreement,” 
to insert the words “ whether made before 
or after the passing of this Act.” He 
observed that these words, again, were in 
the clause of the Employers’ Liability Act 
which had been worked up to the present 
time, and he considered they should be 
inserted in this Bill. 

*Sirr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said the same remark applied to this as 
to the previous Amendment. There was 
no necessity for the words, and that being 
so they ought not to be inserted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdvawn. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 3,— 


APPLICATION TO WORKMEN IN EMPLOYMENT 
OF CROWN. 

(1.) This Act shall not apply to persons in 
| the naval or military service of the Crown, but 
| otherwise shall apply to any employment by 
|; or under the Crown to which this Act would 
| apply if the employer were a private person. 
| (2.) The Treasury may, by warrant laid 
| before Parliament, modify for the purposes of 
| this Act their warrant made under section one 
| of the Superannuation Act 1887. 


| 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved, after 
the word “ Act,” in the first line of the 
| clause, to omit the words, 





“shall not apply to persons in the naval or 
military service of the Crown, but otherwise ”’ 


He said he did not in the least sugges: 
| that persons in the naval or military ser- 
| vice of the Crown who were engaged in 
| active naval or military operations proper 





or above that age.” These words, he | should be brought within the purview of 
pointed out, were in the Act of 1875, and | the Bill, but he claimed for them that 
he thought they should be introduced | when they were employed as workmen, 
here to prevent ambiguity, and so as to | in the sense that that expression was 
insure that even if a person injured was | understood by the Bill, they should come 
under 21 years of age he would be entitled | under the same rule as other persons who 
to compensation. | Were in the Bill, and should not, because 


*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY | they were nominally in the naval or mili- 
remarked that though the words might | tary service of the Crown, be deprived 
have been quite necessary in the Act of | of such advantages as the Bill gave. ‘Take 

Mr, Lawson Walton. 

















ob 
the case of a dock labourer employed in 
the making of a dock for the construction 
of which machinery was employed, the 
work being under the superintendence of 
an Engineer officer. The dock labourer 
was worth £300 to his family, but the 
Engineer officer was not worth a farthing. 
Why should this be so? The Engineer 
officer, although in the military service, 
was not then employed in military opera- 


tions, but was engaged in superintending | 


the workmen at the dock, and, if the 


Amendment were accepted, he would be | 


in the same position as the men who came 
under the Bill. Soldiers and sailors were 
constantly employed by their command- 
ing officers, as workmen, and surely a 
soldier who was injured whilst engaged in 
cleaning windows ought not to be left out 
of the purview of the Bill. He thought 
the Amendment was a reasonable one, 
and he trusted it would be accepted by the 
Government. 

*Sir C. DILKE was of opinion the Govy- 
ernment could not be expected to con- 
sider the Amendment at this stage. He 
feared the effect of the Bill, without the 
Amendment, would be to increase the em- 
ployment of military as against civilian 
labour in purely civilian work, which 
would be a bad thing, both for the labour 
and the military world. The evidence 
before the Committee on Government 
contracts showed that an _ increasing 


amount of civilian work was done by | 


soldiers—which took them off their pro- 
per military duties—for the purpose of 
saving money, and he was afraid that the 
effect of a Bill under which the Govern- 
ment would have to pay heavy compensa- 
tion to their civilian labourers who were 
injured would have the tendency to make 
them employ soldiers to a still greater 
extent. However, the difficulties raised 
by the Amendment were great, and he 
was not prepared to face them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the Govern- 
ment were in the same position. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, was wrong 
in supposing that, if these persons were 
left out of the Bill, that would be any 
temptation to the Government to employ 
them in work on which they would not 
otherwise be employed. He would point 
out that where Government servants were 
injured in the course of their employ- 
ment at the present time something was 
done for them, although there was no 
statutory liability. He believed that was 
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the practice in the great workshops at 
Woolwich and_ elsewhere. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The Government were quite 
willing to consider the matter, but they 
should have to consult the two Depart- 
ments concerned. He could not say any- 
thing now, but on the Report stage he 
might be able to do so. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES would, on that 
understanding, withdraw his Amendment. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 





Clause 4,— 


| PROVISION AS TO EXISTING CONTRACTS. 


4. Any contract existing at the commence- 
ment of this Act, whereby a workman relin- 
| quishes any right to compensation from the 
employer for personal injury arising out of and 
in the course of his employment, shall not, for 
the purposes of this Act, be deemed to con- 
tinue after the time at which the workman’s 
contract of service would determine if notice 
of the determination thereof were given at the 
commencement of this Act. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 


| Bill. 


| Clause 5,— 


| COMMENCEMENT OF ACT AND SHORT TITLE. 
| 


(1.) This Act shall come into operation on 
| the first day of January, one thousand eight 
| hundred and ninety-eight. 

| (2.) This Act may be cited as the Work- 
| men’s Compensation Act 1897. 


| Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
| proposed to leave out the words “one 
| thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
| eight,” and to insert “one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-nine,” so as to post- 
pone the operation of the Bill for a year. 
He ventured to think the Amendment 
involved considerations of great import- 
ance. He had had some conferences with 
the right hon. Baronet in charge of the 
Bill, and the impression conveyed to his 
mind was that the right hon. Gentleman 
was prepared to listen favourably to him. 
He had also had some conversation with 
the Attorney General, and, considering 
the importance of the subject, he hoped 
the Committee would pardon him if he 
occupied a little time in stating his case. 
|The practical effect of the Bill was to 
put a tax upon certain classes for 
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the benefit of the whole community. 
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This Bill has been introduced without 
notice to the constituencies and without 
the parties interested having had time 
to realise the effect it would have upon 
their industry. He therefore contended 
that plenty of time should be given before 
the Bill came into operation. All the 
small employers would be compelled to 
federate. The figures that had been given 
as to the effect in the coal-mining industry 
differed very materially. The Govern- 
ment had been appealed to to give the 
figures, and they had not done so. At 
any rate, different authorities differed 
very widely. The rate of insurance against 
employers’ liability was at the present 
moment very low, about 3s. 6d. to 5s. 
per cent., but it was likely to rise to 40s. 
or 50s. per cent. if the whole liability 
under this Bill had to be insured against. 
The Debate the previous evening on the 
inelusion of agriculture in the Bill was 
really one of the best arguments he could 
use, for in that instance the uncertain 
effect of the Bill was pleaded as a reason 
why agriculture should not be introduced. 
Everything that had been said with re- 
gard to the small farmer in connection 
with this Bill applied in an equal or even 
a greater degree to small colliery owners ; 
but all he was asking for now was that 
the small colliery owners should have an 
opportunity of federating amongst them- 
selves and that time should be given to 
them to prepare for the liability that 
would be imposed upon them. 
been told by an hon. Member of the House 
that he had private information that if 
the Bill passed bankers would not extend 
the same credit to collieries which they 
were giving at present. That was a prac- 
tical effect of the Bill. That was a thing 
the owners must provide against. He 
would like to give a few figures with 
reference to a great industry in the con- 
stituency which he represented. The 


borough of St. Helen’s was the seat of the | 


glass trade. Something like one-third of 
the inhabitants were dependent for their 
daily bread on the glass trade. 
trade consumed no less than 10,000 tons 
of coal a week throughout the year. That 
meant, at 2d. a ton, an impost of £4,300 
a year, which with the 1 per cent. to meet 
the glass trade employers’ own liability 
to their 25,000 employés, would impose 
a burden of £8,300 on that trade. Some- 
body would have to pay that. They were 
Myr. H, Seton-Karr. 
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He had | 


That | 
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told that the consumer could be made to 
pay, but, so far as the coal industry was 
concerned, it was not possible, in his 
opinion, to make the consumer pay. For 
the last seven years the trade unions had 
been endeavouring to put up the price of 
coal and wages, and they had absolutely 
and entirely failed. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS np 
MEANS said he thought the hon. Member 
was now dealing with matters from a 
Second Reading point of view. The hon. 
Member was entitled to use arguments 
why the Bill should be delayed coming 
into operation, but he was now travelling 
rather beyond that. 

Mr. SETON-KARR thought that these 
arguments directly affected the postpone- 
ment of the operation of the Bill, and 
showed that time should be allowed to 
the men who were affected by it. He was 
only using these arguments for the pur- 
pose of showing that. In considering on 
whose shoulders the burden would fall, 
they had to remember the increasing com- 
petition with foreign coal fields and glass 
industries. Let him tell the House the 
position of the glass trade. [Cries of 
“Oh!”] Half the glass works in the 
country had been shut up during the past 
30 years, and the importation of plate 
and sheet glass had enormously in- 
creased ; yet upon this struggling British 
industry they proposed to throw a new 
heavy burden. Surely, in such circum- 
stances, time ought to be given to insure 
against the new conditions, either by 
| federation or by insuring in the ordinary 
‘commercial companies. The economic 
| law of supply and demand prevented the 
| burden of their compensation being put 
‘on the shoulders of the consumer. Foreign 
coalfields had been discovered. The price 
could not be raised on the foreign con- 
sumer, and, if it was raised on the home 
consumer it would inflict a fresh burden 
'on an industry which was already 
struggling with very serious difficulties. 
There was one other reason why he sub- 
mitted that the operation of the Bill 
should be postponed, and that was that 
there were many existing contracts for 
‘the sale of coal extending over long 
periods. Those contracts had been made 
'on the faith of the existing law, and no 

one had any knowledge a month ago that 
the law was going to be altered so largely. 
| A solvent contractor might become an in- 
solvent one owing to the operation of 
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this Bill. That would be a serious hard-| The Government had made a present 
ship. From the point of view of work-| of the Bill, and the working classes 
men and employers alike it was important | would be glad to accept it. In six 
that this relief should be equitably | months he believed most of the in- 
adjusted, and that an unfair and unjust | surances could be arranged. But when 
burden should not be placed on the | it came to making contracts for millions 
industry in which they were mutually | of tons of coal which ran to June and 
interested. Small collieries were often | December next year, the burden imposed 
worked by half a dozen men who had | by the Bill would work a great injustice. 
been practical miners. When they found | Employer, workman, or consumer would 
themselves face to face with a new state | have ultimately to bear the burden. But 
of things they would federate with other | there was no need to impose it hurriedly, 
small employers or settle the rate of in-| and he trusted the 12 months asked for 
surance they could afford to pay. Before | would be conceded as a fair arid reason- 
this Bill came into operation they should | able demand. 


have time to make satisfactory arrange-| *giz A. HICKMAN said that if the Gov- 
ments. He had suggested that the opera-| ernment desired to encourage a friendly 
tion of the Bill should be postponed for | arrangement between workmen and @m- 
12 months, but he would not object to a | ployers, it was clear that it would be im- 
longer period. He had received a peti-| possible in the short period prescribed 
tion from the glass industry at St. Helen’s | for the Registrar of Friendly Socicties to 
stating that if the Bill passed in its pre-| examine the great number of schemes 
sent shape it would inflict serious injury | Jaid before him. He therefore hoped the 
on that trade, and possibly lead to the | Government would consent to a reason- 
agg EM eye al (Preston) able and moderate extension of time. 
Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) | . ae 

said there could be no doubt that if the |, 5 MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY said 


that naturally the Government were 
desirous of considering how the Bill 
might be brought into operation with the 
least possible friction, and with reference 
ance was absolutely necessary for the pane — ro great — arrange 
safe and proper working of the Bill. If} paged hassel — “’ pees: Se Be made 28 
the insurance companies saw a difficulty 7 ec 2 wi apatite which 
in ascertaining what their actual risk ment So nememy on ie to 


; : | friendly societies, some longer time migt 
would be they would put their premiums | J ?, 5 time might 
be necessary. His hon. Friend the Mem- 


at such a rate as atisfy what they | : : 
it such a rate as to satisfy wha y | ber for St. Helens would not expect the 


thought the maximum would be. It was | diaeaiiiaial tea: dak Mn ae ae 
: : é go far ¢ ‘ 
desirable in the interests of all engaged | she epevntion oi tha Auk be A pig 


in this important industry that the | ‘News : A 
changes involved in the Bill should be | br gain sng — ag a ~ — 
brought about without friction and the | onlin fishy pred “ kei —- : sp 
mischiefs that must necessarily arise if | a ta ee a ‘ariceeuies Ae 
it came into operation too soon. | ; 5 


pers c ee ge ; 
*Mr. EMERSON BAINBRIDGE (Lin-| Dung the Bit’ into operation on March 
colnshire, Gainsborough) hoped the Gov- | *? —°""? Crag tne, sptetey dentaipewied 
; Wie 3 | three months. This should go some way 
ernment would not consider it unreason- | Senate sntatien then ahieatl 1 
able to concede the 12 months suggested. | RC Ma a ng cmap ne 
Ssigees : : against bringing the Bill into immediate 
The Bill would impose a serious burden | seeaiiee ils teslies dan 
on the coal trade, and the margin of | able the aati a oo pene ae 
profit was already very small to work |} anion nites” alias 


upon. He was able to say with authority | the date he nicllpectagenagas 
that the majority of the coal mines of Mr. SETON-KARR thanked the right 
this country were at present owing, hon. Gentleman for the concession which 
money to their bankers, and if these | he had made. At the same time he could 
bankers imposed restrictions, that alone | not help thinking that a delay of only 
would have an important prejudicial | three months would not be enough, and 
effect on the finances of the collieries. | that the minimum extension ought to be 
There was no crying need for the Bill. six months. 





Bill came into operation too soon it would 
cause great difficulty, loss, and, perhaps, 
in some cases ruin. The opinion was | 
widely held that some system of insur- 
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Sm ROBERT REID (Inverness 
Burghs) hoped that the Home Secretary 
would remember that a good many Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side of the House 
and probably on the other side also did 
not take part in these discussions, be- 


cause they did not want to hinder the | making their arrangements. 


progress of the Bill. Many of those 
Members regretted, he was sure, the con- 
cession which the right hon. Member had 
made. 

Mr. BROADHURST thought the con- 
cession made by the Government was un- 
precedented. He did not remember any 
occasion when the operation of a Bill had 
been postponed for so long a period as 
was proposed. The Government had 
made a very considerable concession to 
the other side, but they had not accepted, 
as far as he could remember, any equiva- 
lent Amendment on the side of the men. 
He trusted that the Government would 
not prove amenable to any further pres- 
sure exercised by the opponents of the 
Bill. When, in his innocence, he ven- 
tured to suggest, a short time ago, that 
with a view to making the Bill absolutely 
perfect, they might well devote a little 
more time to its consideration, he was 
charged, most unfairly, with wishing to 
delay the Measure. But now the Goy- 
ernment themselves accepted an Amend- 
ment which would cause considerable 
delay. He trusted that they would have 
no more concessions of this kind. If ihe 
Government acted in this way, the Oppo- 
sition might have to reconsider their at- 
titude towards the Measure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN regretted that 
the hon. Member should have thought 
it right to speak in a minatory tone. The 
hon. Member declared that no conces- 
sions had been made by the Government 
in favour of the workmen. [Mr. Broap- 
wurst: “TI said equivalent concession ! ”] 
That did not alter the case. As a matter 
of fact, many considerable alterations had 
been made to meet the views of hon. 
Members opposite. In fact, a day or two 
ago the Government were very sharply 
criticised for having given way so much 
to the Opposition. He deprecated such 
criticisms, however, either from the one 
side or the other. The Government re- 
garded all Amendments according to 
their merits, and did not consider that 
they were dealing with opposed interests. 
They hoped that the interests of work- 
men and of employers were identical. 


{COMMONS} 
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Nothing would induce them to agree to 
any great delay before the Bill should 
come into operation, but they were of 
opinion that a fair case had been made 
out for a short delay so that employers 
might have a better opportunity of 
The Bill 
| certainly did involve great change, and 
| he attached high importance to the ar- 
|rangements which he hoped would be 
| made between employers and employed. 
| He meant amicable arrangements within 
|the Bill, and he thought it was reason- 
| able that time should be given to those 
| concerned to make their plans. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON thought the 
Members on his side of the House would 
| be prepared to support the Government 
| after the speech of the right hon. Mem- 
| ber. [Some cries of “No!”| A short 
| delay was expedient in order that ar- 
| rangements might be perfected in regard 
| to insurance, contracts, and substituted 
| schemes. 
| Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) did 
| not think that a delay of.three months 
| would be long enough. He would have 
| preferred the period mentioned in the 
| Amendment of the hon. Member for St. 
| Helens. He had gone into the Lobby 
j against the Government on more than 
| one division since this Bill had been in 
| Committee, but on the present occasion 
| he should support them. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid.), 
| viewing the matter impartially, approved 
the proposed extension of time, because 
he believed that the peaceful operation 
of the Measure would be thereby facili- 
tated. In the proposed interval Com- 
mittees could be formed and friendly 
arrangements made between employers 
and workmen. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said he did not believe that the colliery 
owners would be ruined. There appeared 
to be very much consideration for the 
employers of labour in that House, but 
what about the workmen? These con- 
tracts were among the ordinary risks of 
trade, and colliery owners must take 
their chance with other employers. He 
understood that colliery owners looked 
for very handsome profits. [Cries of 





“Oh!”| He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not go back on the conces- 
sion which he had offered. 

*Mr. BAINBRIDGE pointed out that 
the coal contracts for the City of London 
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and all the railway contracts were made | Burghs (Colonel Denny), moved to insert 


from June to June, and had already been 


was a very small concession to ask the 
Government, instead of fixing March 31, 
to fix a time which corresponded with the 
time for which the contracts were made. 
He did not agree with the hon. Member 
for the Falkirk Division. He thought 
they were justified in pressing the Gov- 
ernment for this further extension. He 
wished to say that he was not now an op- 
ponent of the Bill ; he had been, but now 
that the Bill had passed the Second Read- 
ing he and his Friends wanted to remove 
some of its evils, and to defer the inci- 
dence of such evils. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said in order to 
make his position clear he wished to say 
that he had been opposed all along to 
the incidence of the compensation, but 


principle of universal compensation. To 
some extent, he thought, they had 
managed to make the Bill a better 
Measure. 

Mr. BROADHURST was understood 
to say that he had only quoted the Home 
Secretary. 

*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS ann 
MEANS: Does the hon. Member press 
his Amendment ? 


Mr. SETON-KARR said he understood | 


the Government would give them an ex- 
tension of three months. On that under- 
standing he would ask leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY said 
that if the Committee allowed the Amend- 
ment to be withdrawn the Government 
would be prepared to support an Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Stirlingshire for the extension of the 
time to the 3lst of March. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. McKILLOP (Stirlingshire) 
moved to omit the words “first day of 
January,” and to insert the words 


“thirty-first day of March.” 
Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. WOLFF: On behalf of his hon. 


Friend the Member for Kilmarnock 
VOL, L. [FrourtH sERiEs. | 








| at the end of the clause, the words 
made up to June 1898. He thought it | 


“and shall continue in force until the thirty- 
first day of December, one thousand nine 
hundred and two, provided that any cases re- 
maining unsettled at that date shall continue 
as if this Act had not expired.” 


He did so on the ground that the Bill 
was admittedly an experimental Measure. 
At the end of five years they would have 
ascertained the faults of the Act, and 
would be able to bring in an amended 
Act. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said the 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment, as they did not think it was desir- 
able that the Bill should be of a tem- 
porary nature. [“Hear, hear!”] It was 
quite obvious from the discussions which 
had taxen place that in all probability 


he had always been in favour of the | amending Acts, and possibly extending 


Acts, would be brought in, and there 
would then be ample opportunity for dis- 
cussing the working of the Measure. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


On the return of the CHamman of 
Ways and Means, after the usual 
interval, 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) moved, 
at the end of Clause 2, to insert the 
following new clause :— 


SUB-CONTRACTING. 


(3.) “ Where any person in the execution of 
any work within the scope of his trade or busi- 
ness and for the purpose of executing such 
work is in occupation of or has control over 
the place or premises in or upon which such 
work is to be done, he shall be liable to any 
workman engaged in the execution of the work 
therein or thereupon for the amount of any 
claim which such workman may have under 
this Act, or in respect of personal negligence 
or wilful act independently of this Act, against 
any sub-contractor. Provided that any person 
liable under this section shall be entitled to 
indemnity against any other person who would 
have been liable independently of this section.” 


This question of sub-contracting, he said, 
was one of great importance and, per. 
haps, of more interest to the working 
classes than any other point in the Bill. 
By the rules of jurisprudence in this 
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country no man could sue upon a con- |liable. The clause, therefore, proposed to 
tract who had not been what was called | make liable the mine owner or other em- 
party to that contract. Therefore, if a | ployer who was getting work carried out 
workman was not in the employment of which was within the scope of his trade 
a master he could not sue the master for or business by other people. Then it pro- 
injury in his employment, and that would | posed that if this sub-contractor caused 
be the rule under this Bill were it not | injuries to the workmen the mine owner 
for some such clause as the one he had | or employer should have a remedy over 
proposed. This rule had worked out in | against the sub-contractor for what he, 
practice so as to inflict very grievous | the head employer, had had to pay. That 
hardship upon many workpeople who | seemed just and fair, and it would tend to 
had been injured. He would take two | make the head employer of labour careful 
illustrations for the purpose, first, of | as to the kind of sub-contractor he em- 
showing what the clause aimed at doing; | ployed, and to see that he was such a 
and, secondly, for the purpose of showing | man as was likely to do fairly by his 
what class of parties it aimed at bringing workpeople. There were a large number 
within its limits. Take, for instance, the |of cases which the clause carefully ex- 
case of a man who had got a mine and cluded. Take the case of a man who was 
who wished to get a certain amount of | in the occupation of land—say a colliery 
coal out of it. Headings were driven and —and who wished some building put up 
a shaft was sunk. It was not convenient on it, say a colliery shed. Instead of 
for him to find the miners, and so he went | building it himself he went to a builder 
to the people who were in some parts and employed him to put it up. This 
of England known as “ buttymen.” These | could not be said to be “ within the scope 
“buttymen ” said they would get the coal | of his trade or business,” and, if an 
the owner wanted, that they would find | accident happened, this was not a case 
the miners and would be responsible to | that would come within the clause. He 
them. The “buttyman” employed the | thought, as drawn, the clause would meet 
miners under the conditions that the | a great grievance which had been felt 
whole work was being done under the | all over the industrial parts of the country 
control of the mine owner, that it was|for a long time, and as to which he 
directed by his mine manager, that every | thought the time had arrived when they 
bit of it was supervised by the agent of | should seek an alteration without looking 
the owner, and that the miners were em- | too closely as to whether they were de- 
ployed by the “ buttyman,” although they | parting from a mere technical rule of law. 
were only technically employed by him Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, Stroud) 
and were really under the control and | said that with a great many of the pro- 
direction, and subject to the orders of | positions stated by the hon. and learned 
the mine owner or his managers. Under | Gentleman opposite he found no excep- 
those conditions it was a mere technicality | tion at all. This clause undoubtedly was 
to say that the men were not employed |a very important one, and he was not 
by the mine owner. They were employed | quite sure whether the limitations the 
by him—that was to say they were con-|hon. and learned Gentleman had sug- 
trolled and directed by him, and they | gested were really sufficient. There were 
got their wages out of what belonged to | one or two points to which he should like 
him. Under these circumstances it had | to direct his attention and that of the 
always been a great grievance on the part | Attorney General so far as sub-contract- 
of the workpeople that they had not been | ing was concerned. Suppose the work of 
able to recover against the mine owner | the sub-contractor was in connection with 
compensation for their injuries, because | the general scope of the work of the head 
they found that the sub-contractor was a| employer. From that point of view, he 
person of no substance, and so they were |thought the workman should have a 
left without a remedy for the wrong they | remedy in a case of that kind, but he 
had suffered. In that case there had been | thought it was extremely important that 
a growing demand for an alteration of | it should be strictly limited. Suppose an 
the law, such as was proposed in that | employer brought a sub-contractor on to 
clause, which, notwithstanding the techni- | his premises, say a factory, for the pur- 
cality that the mine owner had not| pose possibly of repairing the premises, 
directly employed them, should make him | and that in the course of the work the 

Mr. Haldane, 
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workman suffered from some injury. He 
did not understand the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would suggest that in such a 
case the factory owner should be liable. 

Mr. HALDANE pointed out that the 
words of the clause were “ within the scope 
of his trade or business.” 

Mr. CRIPPS said that, if it were limited 
in that way, for his part he thought it 
was a proper Amendment, and ought to 
be introduced, but that any extension of 
it beyond that limitation ought, on the 
other hand, to be rigorously excluded. 
There was another point on this clause 
which he could not pass by, although he 
thought it had to do with the general 
scope of the Bill. He understood the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had made certain 
Amendments in the words of the Amend- 
ment so that it should only apply to the 
“personal negligence ” or “ wilful act ” of 
the employer. He wanted to protest 
against these words being introduced. If 
the first clause was not to be altered on 
Report, of course the words would have 
to stand, but he had always protested 
against the introduction of these words 
into the first clause. 

Mr. HALDANE: I have protested as 
stoutly as my hon. and learned Friend, 
and I quite agree with him. 

Mr. CRIPPS said he only wished to 
safeguard himself as regarded the intro- 
duction of the words in this Amendment. 
He thought they ought not to be intro- 
duced, and of course they must be subject 
to the general form which the Bill took 
on the Report stage. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL agreed 
with his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Stroud, and if on Report the 
first clause should be altered it would be 
absolutely necessary to alter the present 
Amendment in the same sense, but as long 
as the decision of the Committee stood 
they must adopt here the words “ personal 
negligence” and “wilful act.” He 
would be responsible, so far as he 
could, for making the Bill consistent 
when they got its ultimate shape 
finally agreed upon. He came now 
to his criticism of this Amendment. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stroud that it was necessary to 
have some limit; and he thought that 
limit was supplied by the words of the 
Clause “within the scope of his trade 
or business.” There was originally no 
sub-contracting clause in the Employers’ 
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Liability Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Fife, and after 
a long discussion in the Grand Com- 
mittee, words substantially the same as 
the Clause now before the Committee 
were added to that Bill. When the Gov- 
ernment came to consider this most diffi- 
cult question they came to the conclu- 
sion that they should not go far wrong 
in adopting something similar to the sub- 
contracting clause of the Bill of 1893. 
They accordingly accepted the new clause 
of the hon. Member for Haddingtonshire. 


Clause Read a Second time. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
to add at the end of the clause the 
words :— 


“All questions arising under this section 
shall be settled by arbitration in the manner 
provided by this Act.” 


The Government considered that one of 
the great advantages of the Bill was that 
it would kill litigation. The lawyers in 
the House had accepted that principle. 
[Laughter.| They had, so to speak, 
signed their own death-warrant, and had 
thus shown their disinterestedness and 
self-denial in the matter. [Laughter.| 

Mr. HALDANE thought the Amend- 
ment was an improvement to the clause, 
which would go far to prevent litigation, 
and, like Quintus Curtius, he would leap 
into the gulf with the Attorney General. 
[Laughter. | 


Amendment agreed to; Clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Sir R. REID moved the following new 
clause : — 


COMPENSATION TO WORKMEN IN CASE OF 
BANKRUPTCY OF EMPLOYERS. 


“Where any employer becomes liable under 
this Act to pay damages or compensation to 
any workman or his representatives in respect 
of any accident and is entitled to any sum 
from insurers in respect of such liability, then 
in the event of the bankruptcy or liquidation 
of such employer such workman or represen- 
tative shall have a charge upon the sum afore- 
= for the payment of the money so due to 

m.’ 


According to the law as it stood the 
general creditors of an employer in the 
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event of his bankruptcy or liquidation 
would receive the benefit of any sum 
owing to him by an insurance company 
in respect of an accident; and the ob- 
ject of the Amendment was to secure 
that the injured workman on whose be- 
half the insurance was made should get 
the benefit of the insurance. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said the 
Government had already expressed sym- 
pathy with the principle of the clause, 
and they consequently had no objection 
to its being added to the Bill. It might, 
however, to a certain extent, depend 
whether the Government could adopt the 
clause as it stood, upon what might be 
the ultimate decision of the House in 
regard to the schedule of the Bill. There 
were provisions in the schedule in re- 
gard to periodical payments and _pay- 
ments in a lump sum; and it was 
quite possible that some words would 
be introduced into the schedule to 
enable employers to get rid of the cur- 
rent liability to pay weekly allowances 
for an indefinite period; and in that 
event it would be necessary to make 
some modification in the clause. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) asked 
whether it was to be understood that 
the workman in this case was to have 
a charge upon the special sum which the 
employer might be entitled to receive 
by virtue of the insurance he has 
effected ; and also in addition to that to 
have an equal claim with the other cre- 
ditors upon the general assets of the 
employer. 

Sm R. REID said the workman would 
have a charge on the money owing by 
the insurance company, but if he had any 
other claim against the employer he 
would have to prove his claim like any 
other creditor. 


Clause Read a Second time, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

*Smr C. DILKE, on behalf of Mr. S. 
Evans (Glamorgan, Mid), moved the fol- 
lowing new clause : — 


PRIORITY IN BANKRUPTCY OR WINDING UP. 


“All compensation payable under this Act 
shall have the like priority in payment in case 
of bankruptcy or winding up as wages under 
the Preferential Payments in Bankruptcy Act 
1888, or any other Act for the time being regu- 
lating the priority of wages in bankruptcy or 
winding-up.” 


Sir R Reid. 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
there was a broad distinction between 
this clause and the clause which the Com- 
mittee had just accepted. That clause 
proposed that the sum of money which 
an employer might receive under an in- 
surance should not, in the case of his 
bankruptcy, be considered as one of his 
general assets and go to the general 
creditors, but should be applied to the 
use for which it was intended— 
the compensation of injured workmen. 
He had every desire to benefit the work- 
men, but this clause certainly went a 
great deal too far, and he did not think 
the Committee would do well to adopt it. 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan 
and Kinross) understood that the prefer- 
able claim for wages in bankruptcy was 
allowed because the work in respect of 
which the wages were payable had created 
part of the fund which was divisible: 
among the creditors, and the principle of 
the Bill was to treat compensation for 
accidents as part of the cost of production. 
This being so, payment of damages for 
loss of life or bodily injury was just as 
much incidental to the cost of production 
of the divisible fund as the wages were. 

Mr. CRIPPS said that this was really a 
most important point, and he considered 
that it should be properly adjusted quite 
as much in the interest of the work- 
men as of the employer. It was quite 
evident that the adoption of this clause 
would practically destroy credit. What 
banker would give credit to an employer 
if, owing to an accident, a claim for pos- 
sibly very many thousands might take 
preference of anything the banker had 
advanced for the purpose of carrying on 
the business? No clause could be more 
calculated than this to cripple industry. 
It was well to remember that the liability 
as to wages was an ascertained liability, 
but in this case there was an unascer- 
tained liability. Could it really be sug- 
gested that a large unascertained liability 
of this kind could suddenly be placed in 
preference to all other creditors? In that 
event no one would be more injured than 
the working classes themselves. 

Mr. CHARLES FENWICK (Northum- 
berland, Wansbeck) remarked that the 
Colonial Secretary had always argued that 
compensation should be made a charge 
upon trade, and therefore a charge upon 
production. The Bill did not compel em- 
ployers to insure, in which event the 
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Attorney General would surely admit that 
workmen were entitled to some protection 
whereby any claim of theirs to compensa- 
tion should have priority over the claims 
of other creditors who did not stand in the 
same relation to the employer as they 
dil. 

Mr. JAMES KENYON (Bury) hoped 
the Attorney General would reconsider 
his decision upon this question—{“ hear, 
hear! ”|—as this Amendment proceeded 
on the exact lines of the Preferential Pay- 
ments in Bankruptcy Bill—namely, that 
no one ought to be considered before the 
man who had met with an accident in the 
course of his employment. 

Mr. J. L. WALTON said it had 
been contended that they were pro- 
posing to give a preference to unascer- 
tained liability. It was not clear from 
the wording of the Amendment whether 
it extended to compensation which had 
not been ascertained. In so far as it 
had been ascertained the objection en- 
tirely failed. With regard to compensa- 
tion which had not been ascertained one 
would have thought there would be no 
difficulty in estimating sufficiently what 
the amount would be. He trusted his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
would reconsider the attitude he had 
assumed towards the Amendment. 


Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) felt that, in addition to putting 
an extra burden on the employer, the 
adoption of the clause would result in 
preventing the employer from borrowing 
money at as reasonable a rate of interest 
as he did at present. 

Mr. BUXTON contended that this was 
really a question of future wages. But 
the great point of the Amendment was 
this—that unless some such provision 
were inserted the workman’s compensa- 
tion, in case of his employer’s bank- 
ruptcy, would depend entirely on the em- 
ployer’s caprice in insuring or not insur- 
ing. He should vote for the Amend- 
ment because it would encourage em- 
ployers to insure. 

*Sir A. HICKMAN said that he was 
surprised to hear hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site advocating something which would 
compel employers to insure. He thought 
that the object of the Labour Represen- 
tatives was to prevent accidents rather 
than to compensate workmen. [Cries of 
“ No ! "7 
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Mr. BROADHURST said that there 
was no difference in principle between 
this Amendment and the Bill for the pre- 
ferential payment of wages which was 
now awaiting the Royal Assent. What 
did the Attorney General call the money 
which was to be paid to the men injured 
by accident ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Com- 
pensation. 

Mr. BROADHURST said that it was 
remuneration—what, in the Civil Service 
was called “deferred pay.” 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) said 
that all were anxious to do justice to 
the working man, but they must not be 
unjust to others. Wages were quite 
different from compensation claims. Pri- 
ority was given to wages as a claim 
against an estate, because the wage- 
sarner, unlike most other creditors, was 
obliged to give credit to his employer. 
By not giving priority to claims for com- 
pensation some inducement was offered 
to the working man to join in providing 
for his insurance. 

Sir ROBERT REID said that he wished 
to press on the Committee the extreme 
importance of this Amendment. By 
reason of the employer alone being made 
liable for the compensation the chance of 
the workman getting paid was somewhat 
precarious. That was one of the weak 
points in the Bill; and this Amendment 
was levelled against it. Supposing a col- 
liery owner had a great accident, fol- 
lowed by liabilities for compensation of 
£40,000 or £50,000. If he were un- 
insured and became bankrupt, those 
interested in the compensation claims 
would have nothing but the chance of a 
dividend in common with other creditors. 
Yet these people were peculiarly entitled 
to consideration. They had more claim 
to preference than many of the interests 
named in the Bankruptcy Act of 1883. 


It was said that the banker would 
charge more for advances if this 
Amendment were carried. Everybody 


knew that in every shipment of pro- 
duce from abroad to this country or 
from this country abroad the banker 
who made an advance upon it required 
to see not only the bill of lading, but the 
policy of insurance, and was satisfied if 
the policy was good. It was incredible 
that the banker would charge more in 
this case. He would do this—he would 
insist, before giving accommodation to a 
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particular tirm, that there should be an 
insurance that would cover him against 
any great supervening risk, such as that 
of an accident on a large scale which 
might make his security comparatively 
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valueless. If this preferential clause were | 


passed, the banker would act practically 


as a vigilance agent to see that there | 


was an insurance against the liability 
rreated by the Bill; and that was the 
point made by the hon. Member for 
Leeds—viz., that the clause would im- 
mensely increase the prospect of the in- 
surance being effected. He did not pre- 
tend to be more particularly informed on 
business than anybody else. But he was 
dealing with insurance and commercial 
matters of all kinds every day, and he 
knew that every banker who made ad- 
rances always expected to have an in- 
surance policy and charged nothing extra 
for it. If hon. Gentlemen did not agree, 
they must agree to differ. The effect 
would be that 
coming as a preferential claim against 
veneral assets, there would be a special 
fund created by the insurance, against 
which, under the Amendment already 
passed, there would be a claim by way of 
security. He had endeavoured to put 
this to the Home Secretary and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. But after all, this was 
« matter on which there could be no dif- 
ference as between employers and work- 


men—it could only be a question of what , 


was expedient and fair. He supposed 
they would divide—{“ hear, hear! ”]— 
and he certainly should divide in favour 
of the Amendment. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
Although the Home Secretary was master 
of majorities, he hoped that he would 
not dismiss this subject from his mind, 
but would give it a fair amount of con- 
sideration, and would see whether it was 
not really and truly in the interest of 
the employers as well as in the interest 
of the workmen to insert this preferential 
clause. [‘ Hear, hear!’ 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) sincerely hoped the Government 
would not accept the Amendment. Hon. 
Members who had spoken in support of 
it had not faced the real difficulty of the 
question. The real difficulty seemed to 





him to come out in regard to a big 
colliery accident as it did in nothing else. 
It was of small importance in regard to 
other trades in which there was no pos- 
sibility of an accident on a large scale. 


Sir Robert Reid. 


| 


} 


instead of this claim | 
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Hon. Members on both sides of the House 
who had spoken on behalf of the Amend- 
ment had got hold of a false analog 
when they put this claim to compensa- 
tion on the same ground as wages. The 
position of wages was explained very 
clearly by an hon. Member below the 
Gangway. Wages were simply a pay- 
ment for work already done ; and it must 
be borne in mind that under the Prefer- 
ential Act of 1888 there was a definite 
limit set to the amount for which prefer- 
ence could be claimed. A man could not 
claim preference for wages for more 
than two months, or a sum not exceeding 
£20. But here there was a possible 
enormous claim of £50,000, £60,000, or 
£100,000, which might come suddenly. 
What was more, it was an absolutely 
new right. What was there that could 
be held sacrosanct about such a right as 
that? He should like the men, of course, 
to get their money if they could. But 
why were they, on grounds of general 
justice to be put in front of every other 
creditor in the country? Take the men 


| who had been supplying timber and other 


materials to the colliery. Take the 
widow and the orphan who held shares 
in the colliery. Why should they not 
have their claims too? Why should this 
new right be put absolutely in front of 
all? They were all agreed as to giving 
the workmen compensation for accidents ; 
and of course they desired that every- 
body should be solvent and be able to 
meet all claims on them. But he failed 
to see the argument that this right, in- 
volving a fresh liability, it might be to 
the extent of £50,000 or £60,000, should 
come before everything else. He did 
feel most strongly that it would be a 


most serious interference with the or- 


dinary course of the business of collieries. 
The hon. Member for Gainsborough said 
earlier in the evening that according to 
his knowledge the great majority of the 
collieries of Great Britain were in debt 
to their bankers. His own knowledge, 
as far as it went, was to the same effect. 
Speaking as one who knew something 
of what went on upon both sides in the 
process of a colliery borrowing money 
from a bank, he was sure that any fresh 
liability of this kind would have the 
very strongest effect in deterring a bank 
from lending money to a colliery. They 
knew how cautious bankers were, neces- 
sarily and naturally, and how much any 
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small, any reasonable obstacle weighed | this Bill. And this, as the hon. and 


with them. They wished to have their | 
money advanced on —— security | 
always. The right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of ordinary advances on bills of lading 
and property of that kind. Of course 
it was right and reasonable to insure in 
such cases. But here was a liability not 
merely to the extent of the thing they 
were advancing the money upon, but an | 
entirely indefinable liability—it might be 
for an amount ten times the value of 
what they were asked to advance. A 
bank, in the ordinary way, often allowed 
« colliery to go on with an overdraft of 
£10,000 or £15,000, which might last 
for months or years. What would 
happen if there was to be a sudden claim 
for a heavy sum? There was always the 
possibility of an explosion, and if there 
was to be a sudden claim for £50,000 
£100,000 coming in front of every 
other claim on a colliery—the right 
hon. Gentleman shook his head ; but he 
was of opinion that the cost of the in- 
surance a bank would insist on being 
paid would be so heavy that it would be 
a most serious thing for all colliery pro- 
prietors. Therefore, he held that this 
liability was in a wholly different position 
than that for wages, and he hoped the 


or 


Government would not accept the 
Amendment. 
Mr. F. CAWLEY (Lancashire, 8.E., 


Prestwich) could not possibly under- 
stand why the Government objected to 
this Amendment. It was calculated to 
protect the workmen from loss who 
wanted protection most. It was a well 
known fact that impecunious employers 
were the very persons who neglected the 
ordinary precautions against accidents, 
and also of insurance, or indeed any other 
expense that could be immediately done 
without. It would be quite possible to 
imagine a colliery proprietor who was in 
a semi-bankrupt condition neglecting to 
insure his men and going into bankruptcy 
directly a large claim for compensation | 
was made on account of an explosion or | 
serious accident. The result would be that | 
the workmen who were injured, or the | 
representatives of those w ho had perished | 
would come in with the general body of | 
creditors and perhaps get only 2s. 6d. | 
in the pound. If this Amendment passed | 
bankers before granting an overdraft +o 
an employer would demand to see his 
insurance policies both for fire and under 





learned Member said, would be a very 
great safety to workpeople. 

*Srm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
did not rise to argue this question any 
further, but to appeal to the Committee 
whether they were not prepared to come 
to a decision on the question, which had 
been adequately discussed on both sides. 
So far as the Government were con- 
cerned the Attorney General had suffi- 
ciently expressed their views. They were 
not prepared to accept the Amendment 
now before the House. He hoped, there- 
fore, the House would be prepared to 
come to a decision. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) said it seemed to him that 
some Gentlemen were trying to get an 
easement out of the liability. He should 
like to press on the Government to fulfil 
their promises and to fulfil the hopes they 
had raised in regard to working men and 


the working classes in regard to this 
Measure. It would be no use unless they 


carried it out to its logical conclusion, and 
he hoped the Government would accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked was it 
right that the workman should have a 
preferential claim over all others? [Cries 
of “Yes!”] Over the butcher and ihe 
baker? [An non. Member: “It is pro- 
mised!” ] He did not think that it was 
promised. It would drive the employer 
into bankruptcy or into a joint stock com- 
pany, the next thing to it. There was a 
certain amount of ungenerosity in the 
attitude taken up. They had given the 
workman a claim under this Bill, and they 
were giving him a claim on the first part 
of all that was left. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) ob- 
served that the hon. Member for Lynn 
Regis had lost sight of one of the great 
blemishes in the Bill when he said that a 
man who caused the accident might have 
a claim on a bankrupt estate. He ought 


| to know that a clause had been inserted in 
| the Bill by which no man who wilfully mis- 


conducted himself had any claim what- 
ever to compensation. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: That refers 
to wilfully. 


*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid): If he 


wilfully misconducts himself that implies 
negligence. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: No, no. 
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Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL: Not 
contributory negligence. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) con- 
tended that that impliel any species of 
misconduct of which a man might be 
guilty, and in respect of which he would 
lose his claim for compensation, and 
consequently any claim upon a bankrupt 
estate. There was nothing in this 
Amendment asking that the Government 
should guarantee the solvency of any 
man, but all that was asked was that a 
man, after he had been injured, should 
have a full claim to the right which the 
Government established in the Bill. Al! 
through the discussions on this Bill the 
Government had ruthlessly disregarded 
the liability that was thrown upon the 
employer, but here, in a most intrinsic 
point of the Bill, when it was sought to 
guard the workmen against any loss after 
being injured, the Government set them- 
selves to care for the liability of the em- 
ployer. Again, the Government had 
asserted by this Bill that the injured 
workman had the first lien upon the 
industry in which he was engaged so long 
as he was incapacitated, and that if he 
was killed his widow or those dependent 
upon him had a right to be provided for 
with a sum ranging from £150 to £300. 
By the bankruptcy of an employer the 
widow and orphans, unless this Amend- 
ment were carried, might be deprived 
entirely of their means of subsistence. 
It had been said that the workman stood 
on the same footing as the ordinary 
creditor. Hon. Members would see that 
that was a mistake, for while a creditor 
had some means of knowing, in part, at 
any rate, whether an employer of labour 
was financially sound or bordering on 
insolvency, the workman had no oppor- 
tunity whatever of acquiring such know- 
ledge ; and yet if he was injured, and the 
employer suddenly became bankrupt, his 
means of support were cut off, and he 
was left in beggary. 
having asserted that the workman, as a 
result of injury, had a right to have some 
provision made for him, ought to guaran- 
tee that provision so far as they possibly 
could. It had been said that an injured 
workman did not stand so high in the 
scale as the wage-earning workman. In 
his opinion, he stood far higher. A man 
who was hale and hearty, and who was 
deprived of his wages by the bankruptcy 


The Government, | 
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of his employer, might go and get em- 
ployment to-morrow elsewhere, but the 
man who was shorn of the compensation 
the Bill gave him, being incapacitated, 
perhaps permanently, had nothing but 
beggary before him as the result of the 
insolvency of his employer. If it was 
right for the ordinary workman to have 
a preferential claim upon the estate of 
his late employer—as it undoubtedly 
was—on that employer becoming insol- 
vent, there was a stronger right on the 
part of the man who was injured to have 
a preferential claim on the estate, and 
to obtain the compensation the Bill gave 
him. If the Bill had been attractive in 
the eyes of the working classes up to the 
present, the refusal of this Amendment 
would minimise and lessen that attrac- 
tion. As far as he was concerned, he 
had said more than once that he was 
not enamoured of this Bill, and if the 
Government wished the working classes 
to continue to look upon the Measure as 
a boon and a benefit they ought to re- 
consider their position, and accept this 
Amendment. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said they all acknow- 
ledged the grievance that was entailed, 
but he would point out that when a 
concern was in bankruptcy all the credi- 
tors were partners in misfortune, and 
somebody had to bear the loss. When 
it came to a question of wages, a limite 
amount paid in respect of wages already 
earned was perfectly fair, but when it 
was a case of payment for future wages, 
which was being asked for on behalf of 
the workmen, instead of getting it out 
of the pocket of the employer, the work- 
men would get it out of the pockets of 
their fellow creditors, who were in equal 
misfortune with themselves. He would 
mention just one more point. Hon. 
Members who had spoken on behalf of 
the workmen had said that they regarded 
this as one of the intrinsic points of the 
Bill; but did they ever put this point 
forward in connection with the old em- 
ployers’ liability law? Two or three 
years ago hon. Gentlemen were perfectly 
contented to leave that as it stood, and 
now they sought to introduce a new 
principle. They desired to push the 
matter further. Unless hon. Gentlemen 


wished to wreck the Bill, they ought on 
this point to stop short. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said the hon. Member for 
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Leicester described compensation as the 
deferred payment of wages. He thought 
the more accurate description would be 
substituted payment, and that was his 
answer to the Attorney General. So 
long as a man was in health he received 
weekly wages, and when he became inca- 
pacitated he received wages in another 
form, that was, in the form of compensa- 
tion ; and if it was admitted that wages 
had a preferential claim, it seemed to him 
that, logically, the principle should be 
applicable to the man who was paid by 
way of compensation. As to the general 
objection that had been raised, namely, 
that the adoption of this principle would 
lead to financial disaster, if valid, held 
eood against the entire Measure. He, 
however, did not believe the manufac- 
turers of this country would be injured if 
the relations of employer and employed 
were placed on an equitable basis. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said that bankers were quite competent 
to look after their own interests. They 
seldom made a loss in a commercial trans- 
action. In the interest of the sick man, 
the widows and the orphans, this 
Amendment ought to be adopted. They 
were entitled to the first consideration of 
the House, seeing that they had no means 
of ascertaining whether an employer was 
insured or not. He agreed that compen- 
sation ought to be considerel as having 
a preferential claim, and for that reason 
he should vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 80; 
Noes, 162.—(Division List, No. 232.) 


Mr. G. WHITELEY (Stockport) moved 
the following new clause, to which he 
said there was no opposition :— 


“Provided that where an employer who is 
the owner or occupier of any premises has 
engaged or contracted with any other person 
to execute any work, act, or thing in or upon 
such premises not within the scope of the 
trade or business of such employer, and such 
other person employs or directs and controls 
the workmen engaged in such work, act, or 
thing, then, in the event of any of such work- 
men being injured whilst so engaged, such 
other person shall be deemed to be the em- 
ployer of such workmen for the purposes of 
this Act, and not the owner or occupier of the 
premises,” 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL inti- 
mated that the Government agreed to 
accept the clause. 


82 


Clause Read a Second time. 


Question put, “That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) argued that either this clause 
or that moved by the hon. and learned 
Member for Haddington was unnecessary. 

Mr. G. WHITELEY explained that his 
clause was intended to meet cases like 
the following :—A factory had to be lime- 
washed every year, and a master lime- 
washer was employed who brought in his 
own men, scaffolding poles, ete., and 
managed the whole job himself. It would 
be manifestly wrong in such a case to 
hold the owner or occupier of the pre- 
mises liable for any accident to the con- 
tractor’s men. 

Sm ROBERT REID feared that this 
clause might lead to misunderstanding, 
and suggested that the Attorney General 
should give it his attention before the 
Report stage, so that if the clause should 
be found to be unnecessary it might be 
deleted. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL admitted 
that it would be reasonable to reconsider 
this clause in connection with that which 
had been carried by the hon. Member 
for Haddington. If he should find, on 
looking into the question further that 
this clause was likely to lead to ambi- 
guity, or was unnecessary, as the hon. 
Member for North Monmouth suggested, 
the matter could be set right at the 
Report stage. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham) said that the Bill did 
not provide for any record either of acci- 
dents or of the compensation paid in re- 
spect of them. He proposed, in order 
to supply this omission, to move—“ That 
there shall be laid before Parliament 
annually a Return showing the particu- 
lars of all accidents in respect of which 
compensation has been paid, and the 
amount of compensation paid under this 
Act or under schemes certified by the 
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Registrar of Friendly Societies.” Right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had repeated 
several times that experience must be 
gained of the working of the Measure 
before it could be extended to trades not 
at present included, and in order that 
that experience might be recorded it was 
necessary to provide suitable machinery. 
It might, he admitted, be difficult to deter- 
mine the best way of obtaining the in- 
formation which it was desirable they 
should have. That was a point to which 
he hoped the Home Secretary would de- 
vote his attention. The statistics now 
available in regard to fatal accidents 
were, no doubt, fairly 
the same could not’ be 
the statistics of non-fatal accidents, 
which were often almost worthless. 
So far as existing Acts were concerned, 
he did not think any existing statistics 
were likely to help them. 
know what the Home Secretary proposed 
to do with reference to a clause which 
would be proposed by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Dumfrics 
Burghs in regard to the notification of 
the amount of compensation. He was 
inclined to think that some method of 


said of 


registering both the accidents and the | 
compensation given might be a better | 


method of obtaining statistics than any 
attempt to alter or modify the present 
arrangement for the notification of acci- 
dents. However that might be, if they 
were to obtain experience of the working 
of this Bill, some provision for the laying 
before Parliament of a report by some 
public office was certainly essential, 
especially in view of any future legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he was in eitire agreement with the 
right hon. Gentleman that for the future 
success, not only of this Bill, but of any 
subsequent legislation, it was extremely 
desirable that Parliament should have 
a proper record, and he had already been 
considering how to introduce into this 
Bill some provision for a compulsory 


return, so that they might be informed | 


of what took place under the Act. He 
was not at present prepared to say what 
shape such a provision should take, and 
he was not, therefore, prepared to accept 
the clause which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had sketched out; but he could 
assure him that the Government agreed 
that they should endeavour to procure 


Mr, A. H. Dyke Acland. 


correct, but | 








He did not | 
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proper information for Parliament of 
what took place under the Act. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) 
said if the Home Secretary was going to 
accept this Amendment at a subsequent 
stage he would point out that there was 
no particular reason why a return of this 
kind should be placed before the House. 
He understood that the whole liability 
would devolve on the employers, and if 
they were called upon to make additional 
returns with regard to this Bill he must 
really protest against it, as it would be 
laying an additional burden on the em- 
ployers of labour which he thought was 
unnecessary. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said it was obvious 
that the return, if it were to be of any 
use, must go much more into detail than 
did many of the existing returns. 
thing had been said as to foreign coun- 


Some- 


tries, and perhaps a knowledge of the 
exact nature of the returns made in Ger- 
many might give some guidance. He 
thought they ought to protest against 
the industries of the 
burdened with the expense of elaborate 
returns. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle) pointed out the great variety 


country being 


of the existing returns, which were some- 
The 
returns of shipping, mines, and railways 
were at present all drawn out on different 


what confusing in their character. 


lines. There was also a want of instruc- 
tion to those who made the returns, and 
it was notorious that the railway returns 
were made up on various bases by 
various companies. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) believed that the Home Office 
had taken steps to introduce some con- 
formity in the various returns. The 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman, 
however, omitted to say by whom the 
Return should be made. As this infor- 
mation would be returned for the public 
advantage, it ought not to be exacted 
from employers at private cost. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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SCHEDULES.—FIRST SCHEDULE. 


Scale and conditions of compensation.— 
Scale. 


(1.) The amount of compensation under this 
Act shall be— 

(a) where death results from the injury— 

(i.) if the workman leaves dependants, 
a sum equal to his earnings during the 
three years next preceding the injury, or 
the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds, 
whichever of those sums is the larger, but 
not exceeding in any case three hundred 
pounds, provided that the amount of any 
weekly payments made under this Act 
shall be deducted from such sum; and 

(ii.) if he leaves no dependants, the 
medical attendance and burial, not exceed- 
ing ten pounds, 

(b) in case of incapacity for work, a weekly 
payment during the incapacity after the second 
week not exceeding fifty per cent. of his 
weekly earnings at the time of the accident, 
such weekly payment not to exceed one pound. 

(2.) The payment shall, in case of death, be 
made to the legal personal representative of 
the workman, or, if he has no legal personal 
representative, to his dependants, or, if he 
leaves no dependants, to the person to whom 
the expenses are due. 

(3.) The expression “dependants” in this 
schedule means such members of the workman's 
family as are entitled to damages in cases 
under the Fatal Accidents Act 1846; and any 
question as to who is a dependant, or as to the 
amount payable to each dependant shall, in 
default of agreement, be settled by arbitration 
under this Act. 

(4.) If any of the dependants is an infant 
his share of compensation may be invested for 
his benefit as directed by the arbitrator. 

(5.) Any weekly payment may be reviewed 
at intervals of not less than three months at 
the request either of the employer or of the 
workman, and on such review may be ended, 
diminished, or increased, subject to the maxi- 
mum above provided, and the amount of pay- 
ment shall, in default of agreement, be settled 
by arbitration under this Act. 

(6.) A weekly payment shall not be capable 
of being assigned or charged, and shall not 
pass to any other person by operation of law. 


Mr. RENSHAW moved in Section (1), 
after the words “if the workman,” to 
insert the words “under sixty years of 
age, and,” so as to limit the compensa- 
tion to be paid to the dependants of a 
workman who has been killed and who 
“is under 60 years of age.” He believed 
that there were an enormous number of 
old hands employed in factories who 
through failing health or imperfect sight 
were not so capable of performing their 
duties so satisfactorily as when younger. 
It was a matter of constant considera- 
tion between a good employer and his 
manager that nothing should interfere 
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with the continued employment of these 
men. But when a liability such as was 
imposed by the Bill was incurred and 
accidents happened to these old men, the 
claim in respect of the dependants, who 
were extremely ill-defined, raised a grave 
and serious question as to how far the 
passing of the Bill would affect the em- 
ployment of these older hands. While 
making a certain provision for men 
under 60, the Committee ought to make 
a smaller compensation in respect of 
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an accident to men over that age. 
Having regard also to the question 


of carrying out a scheme of old age 
pensions, it seemed extremely unde- 
sirable to add to the already large num- 
ber of those who were driven out of 
employment by reason of increasing 
years. 

Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) 
hoped the Government would not agree 
to this Amendment. The Mover of it 
| did not appear to have borne in mind 
ithe fact that in the ordinary course 
of nature an aged man was hardly likely 
ito have any dependants, except, per- 
haps, a wife—[non. Mempers: “ Grand- 
children !”|—and the employers would be 
few and far between who, whether the 
clause passed or not, would be so chilly 
in their dealings as to withhold the bene- 
‘fits from the aged widow under such 
circumstances. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH pointed out 
that, under the Bill as it stood, not only 
the widow, but every son and daughter 
and every grandson and granddaughter 
would be a dependant and entitled to a 
) Share of the compensation. As a man 
got old he was less likely to have persons 
actually dependant upon him in the sense 
of requiring his earnings, and that 
seemed an argument for reducing the 
scale of compensation. Again, as a man 
got old, his rate of wages came down, 
and that was another argument for re- 
ducing the scale of compensation. . If 
this heavy scale of compensation, which 
might be fair enough to a man in the 
prime of life, was to be payable to old 
men, it would offer a strong additional 
inducement to employers, instead of 
finding easier places for the old men, to 
get rid of them altogether. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said there was 
another reason which the hon. Member 
opposite had not taken into considera- 
tion, and that was that, in the-case of an 
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be a long affair, whereas the same kind | 
of accident happening to a young man | 
would be of trifling importance. A com- | 
paratively slight accident might take the | 
old man months to get over it, and when | 
at length he came back, he would find | 
his muscles stiff and less fitted for work. | 
[Hon. Mempers: “This is the case of) 
death!”] Even if the Amendment was | 
limited to death, he still held that there 
should be a difference in the scale of 
compensation as between old and young | 
men. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he had 
thought a good deal about this subject, 
and he should like to have some opinion 
from the Committee from the point of 
view of the workman. He thought there 
was something in the argument that they 
might be putting a disability, as it were, 
on the older men. That was one of the 
most serious things which we had to face 
in future with regard to our industrial | 
position. Every day firms of any im- 
portance were being turned into limited | 
liability companies, and however generous | 
an employer might be, these com-| 
panies were not always generous. He) 
knew many such companies—extremely 
well managed, and, on the whole, 
liberally conducted—in which even now | 
no man above 50 years was employed. 
If an additional disadvantage were 
attached to old age, it might tend more 
and more in the direction of throwing 
the older men on the world without a | 
chance of employment. That would be | 
a most disastrous thing for the men | 
themselves and generally for society. He | 
should like to know what those who re- | 
presented the working classes in the 
House thought on the subject. In its. 
pecuniary aspect the question was not of | 
the slightest consequence, and the Gov- | 
ernment were quite prepared to stand by 
their Bill if it were preferred. But, if | 
he were confirmed in his impression that 
the tendency in adopting a uniform 
scale would be to prejudice the older 
workmen, then the Committee might | 
reasonably consider whether a difference 
could not be made. It was known that 
the older men were those to whom acci- 
dents were more likely to happen, be- 
cause they were not so skilled nor were | 
their muscles in such good condition. 


Mr. FENWICK said _ that 
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not be prepared to accept the statement 
that the older men were more liable to 
accident. They were generally more 
cautious. If the Bill were to differen- 
tiate, not only between different classes 
of men in the same trade, but between 
old and young men, the Measure would 
be very unpopular. The whole experi- 
ence of permanent relief funds and bene 
fit societies showed that there was less 
liability to accident on the part of the 
older men. 

CotoneL DENNY (Kilmarnock Burgis) 
said that the Amendment was moved en- 
tirely in the interest of labour, and if 
those who directly represented labour 
were not prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment, his hon. Friend would not press 
it, but would be content to leave the con- 
sequences to those who were advising 
labour. It frequently happened that old 
men, unfit for work, were kept on simply 
because they had grown up with their 
employers, and fictitious posts were 
created for them, because if they were 
discharged they would never earn 
another day’s wages. It was rather 
hard to offer another inducement to the 
limited liability companies to get rid of 
the old men. 

*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
said he had a better opinion of the em- 
ployers of labour than evidently some of 
those gentlemen had of themselves. He 
did not think there would be that readi- 
ness to discharge old men on _ the 
part of the employers which the 
Mover of the Amendment seemed to 
anticipate. When the Bill was originally 
introduced, he was glad to see that there 
was no distinction drawn in it between 
old men and young men, but that com- 
pensation on the same basis of per- 
centage of wages was to be provided for 
all alike. If an old man earned less than 
a young man he would get less compen- 
sation. Under the Bill as it stood, what- 
ever a man’s age might be, he would get 
simply a percentage of his wages as com- 
pensation in the event of an accident. 
That appeared to him to be the best plan, 
and he hoped the Government would ad- 
here to it. There was no necessity what- 
ever to draw a distinction between the 
young and the old. He might be ac- 
counted an old man, but he was sure he 


| could work as hard as some young men. 
those | Old age, after all, was only relative, and 


who directly represented labour would | they could not set up on the basis of age 


Mr. Tomlinson. 
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as a distinction between capability and in- 
capacity. He did not believe, as he had 
already said, that there was any danger 
of employers treating their old workmen 
unfairly ; but he was prepared to risk 
that danger rather than that there should 
be a distinction between young men and 
old men in regard to the compensation 
they were to be allowed in case of injury. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that this 
was a matter which entirely concerned 
labour, and he took it its representatives 
were unanimous on that point. He 
imagined his hon. Friend who moved the 
Amendment did not claim to move it on 
behalf of the employers, and, therefore, 
he hoped the hon. Gentleman would with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Mr. RENSHAW could not say he 
moved the Amendment on behalf of the 
employers, but he felt that the Bill would 
prejudice the position of many old men 
in the eyes of employers. He had several 
old servants in his employ whom he cer- 
tainly would not like to dismiss, and to 
whom it would be a great punishment if 
they were deprived of their employment. 
He sympathised with the hardships of the 
employés, and in view of the speeches 
which had been made by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, he would ask leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Sm J. PEASE thought it would be 
most invidious to make a distinction in 
an Act of Parliament between old and 
young men and at the same time be of 
no practical use at all. [Cries of 
“ Agreed ! ”] 

Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) ex- 
pressed the opinion that in the interests 
of the workmen his hon. Friend was 
wrong in offering to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. There was no doubt one effect 
of the Bill would be that private firms 
would be turned into limited liability 
companies, whose managers, having to 
show a profit, would select young em- 
ployés, who were less likely to come to 
injury that older men. In a coal mine, 
nine-tenths of the accidents were caused 
at the face, and young men were able 
to spring away. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid): Old 
men keep out. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) said 
that when he was a young man of 20 
he was in such an accident. He sprang 
aside. Had he not done so he would 
have had, instead of having a sprained 
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leg, a sprained back, and he would not 
now have been addressing the Committee. 
If the representatives of the workmen 
thought they were acting in the best 
interests of the workmen, he had nothing 
more to say. 

CotoneL MILWARD (Stratford-upon- 
Avon) believed that under the Bill as it 
now stood the older workmen would be 
more likely to lose their employment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Srr A. HICKMAN moved in Section 
(1) to leave out all the words from 
“leaves” to the end of the Section, and 
to insert :— 


“A widow the sum of 10s. per week during 
her life and widowhood, and, if he leaves 
children under the age of 16, the sum of 1s. 6d. 
per week for each such child until he or she 
attains that age. If the workman leaves no 
widow or children, but leaves dependants, the 
sum of 10s. per week during the life of such 
dependants, to be divided amongst such de- 
pendants, if more than one, in such propor- 
tions as the County Court Judge or arbitrator, 
as provided by the second schedule of this Act 
shall direct and—”’ 


The object of the Amendment, he said, 
was to provide that the provision made 
under the Bill for the widows and 
orphans should be of a permanent charac- 
ter. Those who had experience of the 
working classes knew how soon a lump 
sum could be dissipated. The interest 
of the community was that there should 
be a permanent provision which should 
keep the widow and her children, rather 
than that she should receive a lump sum, 
which might very soon be wasted, and 
that then she should become a charge 
upon the rates. His proposal might im- 
pose an increased burden upon the em- 
ployer, but, speaking as an employer, 
he would be quite willing to accept that 
additional burden, for he should have the 
satisfaction of kngwing that under no 
circumstances whatever could the widow 
and children go to the union. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he was 
obliged to ask the Committee not to 
accept this Amendment. The fact was, 
the Government had adopted the prin- 
ciple to which his hon. Friend attached 
importance in regard to certain cases. 
What had followed? There had come to 
the Government demands from ll 
quarters of the House—from those who 
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represented the cause of the workpeople 
and from those who represented em- 
ployers, that this scheme would be unfair 
both for workmen and employers if there 
were no means whatever of commuting 
it for a lump sum in certain cases. There 
were on the Paper at the present time 10 
or 12 Amendments from different sections 
of the House, claiming that under cer- 
tain circumstances, at all events, there 
should be liberty to commute in the in- 
terests of the workpeople quite as much 
as in the interests of the employer. If 
that were the case in regard to incapacity, 
a fortiori it would apply to this pro- 
posal to make a new prolonged payment 
in the case of the dependants of the per- 
son who had suffered death by accident. 
Although he agreed with his hon. Friend 
that this proposal of his would probably 
be, actuarially, more valuable than the 
proposal under the Bill, he did not 
believe it would be so popular with the 
workpeople themselves. The Govern- 
ment proposed to meet his hon. Friend 
and those who had Amendments upon 
the subject, as far as they thought it 
possible, by allowing discretion to the 
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arbitrators, in all cases of death, to invest | 


the sum which came to the dependants 
in such manner as they might think 
desirable. They had provided in the 
schedule that they might invest it in the 
case of infants. They proposed to go 
further and to give that discretion in 
regard to all dependants.  [* Hear, 
hear!” 

*Sir C. DILKE said he did not know 
where the 10 or 12 Amendments were 
to which the right hon. Gentleman 
alluded, as wishing to alter the weekly 
payments in the direction of a lump sum. 
He was disposed to agree with the hon. 
Member who moved the Amendment. 
The fact was, that the lump sum had 
been absolutely rejected by all the people 
who had written and thought upon the 
subject before people here began to think 
of it at all. It had been rejected by the 
legislatures of all countries which had 
adopted any legislation of this kind. He 
could only imagine one reason that 
might induce them to adopt the lump 
sum, and that was the difficulty of being 
certain that they should be able always 
to provide for the payment of the weekly 
instalments. The bankruptcy argument 


always came up on this question, as it 
cropped up in almost every question they 
Mr. Chamberlain, 
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had so far debated on this Bill. But ex. 
cept that one argument, he could imagine 
none. In the German legislation this 
matter had been most carefully provided 
for. In every form it had rejected the 
lump sum, and in case of death there was 
an allowance made for the widow and for 
every child separately. It was very 
elaborate and careful legislation, and 
took a long time to carry. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Hear, hear! 


*Sir C. DILKE: Still, it is not the 
scientific way of looking at the question 
to object on that ground, and it confirms 
the hon. Gentleman who has moved the 
Amendment. He must say that it was 
with some alarm he heard the Attorney 
General indicate, earlier in the evening, 
that a change would be made in the Bill 
in the direction of a lump sum. Of course 
the Committee would have to consider 
it when they came to it later on; still, 
he desired to express the alarm he felt, 
because he was sure that the lump sum 
would be too often wasted and squan- 
dered. [“Oh, oh!”] He spoke with 
some knowledge of the habits of widows 
who received compensation upon the 
deaths of their husbands. He had often, 
when sitting as chairman of a board of 
guardians, seen instances of enormous 
sums being wasted on death. He remem- 
bered one case of a widow who came 
into a very large sum of money, as the 
result of subscriptions by her husband's 
friends—an immense sum for the class 
to which she belonged, and within three 
months, although she was a perfectly re- 
spectable woman, she came to the Board 
of Guardians for relief, having wasted the 
whole sum in expenditure in her hus- 
band’s honour in connection with the 
funeral and mourning. He was sure 
there would be great opposition to any 
commutation to a payment in a lump 
sum. If the Government could see their 
way to some method of securing perman- 
ence for the weekly payments, that would 
be a very different mode of relief; but 
he was quite sure that the substitution 
of a lump sum for weekly payments was 
not the right direction in which to ad- 
vance, and he was, therefore, disposed to 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. CRIPPS said that he rose to a 
point of order. He understood that the 
Chairman was going to put the word 
“dependants” as part of the clause. If 
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so, would that not have the effect of ex- 
cluding his own Amendment, next on 
the Paper, which was to leave out “de- 
pendants ” and insert— 


Building Feus and 


“any wife, husband, parent, or child who has 
been wholly or in part dependant upon the 
earnings of the workman at the time of or 


immediately prior to his death (hereinafter re- 


ferred to as ‘dependants’)”? 

*Tuz CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: There is no other form in 
which the question can possibly be put, 
and it cannot be helped if the hon. Mem- 
ber is excluded. 
tion lower down upon the schedule. 

Mr. CRIPPS asked upon the point of 
order whether, under the circumstances, 
he might not on this occasion speak to 
his own Amendment? [Laughter.| The 
point was this. Although possibly his 
Amendment might come later on, yet he 
thought the discussion of his Amendment 
at this stage had a very material bearing 


on the whole of the rest of the schedule, | 


and it might shorten the discussion as 
to whether this principle was to be ac- | 
cepted or not. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp/| 


MEANS said the hon. Member’s Amen¢- | 
ment could not be discussed at this stage. | 


Mr. CRIPPS: But surely my Amend- | 
ment would be in order upon the Motion 
that the word “dependants” stand part 
of the clause. My Motion is entirely | 


” 


relevant, because if it is carried, the word | 


“dependants” would not stand. 
Mr. 
the hon. Member might bring his Amend- 
ment in order by inserting after 
pendants” the word “ being,” 
the clause read, 
wife, husband,” ete. 
*Toe CHAIRMAN 
MEANS: It is impossible to discuss 
another Amendment which really does 
not raise the same point as that raised 
by the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member will a an 
opportunity lower down. 

Sir FRANCIS EVANS oueibiaaid the 
lump sum payment to be the only prac- 
tical and business-like suggestion. Fix 
a lump sum, and it could be insured, but 
if they went mixing up weekly payments, 
they were immediately brought face to 
face with actuarial considerations, which 
were extremely difficult. 


* de- 


or WAYS anp 
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PARKER SMITH suggested that | | 


making | 
“dependants, being any | 
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And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


RATING (PLACES OF WORSHIP AND 
SCHOOLS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 
25th June. 


WAREHOUSEMEN’S CERTIFICATES 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
6th July. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS 
(MARINERS’ VOTES) BILL. 


Second Reading ceferred till Tuesday 
| 6th July. 





| 
APPOINTMENT OF HIGH SHERIFFS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thur sday 
| 24th June. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


| 29th June. 
| 
ACCOUNTANTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading Read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


| 


ACCOUNTANTS BILL. 


Order for Second Reading Read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


BUILDING FEUS AND LEASES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred. till ports 
21st June. i 
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COUNTY COURTS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 14th July. 


LEASEHOLDERS 
(PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
29th June. 





SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. | 
| 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. | 


SHOPS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday | 
17th June. 


SHOP ASSISTANTS (HALF-HOLIDAY) 
B 


4 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL 
[H.L.] 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
21st June. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS 
(WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morow. 
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POOR LAW BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 





SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 7th 


| July. 
CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) (COMPULSORY PURCHASE 


POWERS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
(PERSONS IN CHARGE) BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Standing Committee on Trade, 
Ete. [17th February] further adjourned 
till Thursday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 
(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LABOUR BUREAUX BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LICENSING EXEMPTION 
(HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


| morrow. 


SALE OF DISTRESS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 





PARISH REGISTERS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow, | 





VERMINOUS PERSONS BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till Thursday. 


House Adjourned at Ten Minutes 
after Twelve o’Clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 2nd June 1897. 





SMALLER ee (SCOTLAND) 
I 


de 


Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Friday 2nd July. 


TRAWLERS’ LICENSING BIL. 


Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Monday 28th June. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 


Considered in Committee—{Progress, 
Ist June. } 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Mgans, 
Mr. J. W. Lowruer, in the Chair. ] 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 


Scale and Conditions of Compensation— 
Scale. 


(1.) The amount of compensation under this 
Act shall be 

(a) where death results from the injury— 

(i) if the workman leave dependants, a 
sum equal to his earnings during the three 
years next preceding the injury, or the 
sum of one hundred and fifty pounds, 
whichever of those sums is the larger, but 
not exceeding in any case three hundred 
pounds, provided that the amount of any 
weekly payments made under this Act 
shall be deducted from such sum; and 

(ii) if he leaves no dependants, the 
reasonable expenses of his medical attend- 
ance and burial, not exceeding ten 
pounds. 

(b) in case of incapacity for work, a weekly 
payment during the incapacity after the second 
week not exceeding fifty per cent. of his 
weekly earnings at the time of the accident, 
such weekly payment not to exceed one pound. 

(2.) The payment shall, in case of death, be 
made to the legal personal representative of 
the workman, or, if he has no legal personal 
representative, to his dependants, or, if he 
leaves no dependants, to the person to whom 
the expenses are due. ; 
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(3.) The expression “dependants” in this 
schedule means such members of the workman’s 
family as are entitled to damages in cases 
under the Fatal Accidents Act 1846; and any 

uestion as to who is a dependant, or as to 
the amount payable to each dependant shall, 
in default of agreement, be settled by arbitra- 
tion under this Act. 

(4.) If any of the dependants is an infant 
his share of compensation may be invested for 
his benefit as directed by the arbitrator. : 

(5.) Any weekly payment may be reviewed 
at intervals of not less than three months at 
the request either of the employer or of the 
workman, and on such review may be ended, 
diminished, or increased, subject to the maxi- 
mum above provided, and the amount of pay- 
ment shall, in default of agreement, be settled 
by arbitration under this Act. 

(6.) A weekly payment shall not be capable 
of being assigned or charged, and shall not pass 
to any other person by operation of law. 


Amendment proposed [Ist June] in 
Sub-section (a), Paragraph (2), to leave 
out from the word “leaves” to the end 
of the sub-section, and to insert the 
words :— 


“a widow, the sum of 10s. per week during her 
life and widowhood, and, if ‘he leaves children 
under the age of 16, the sum of 1s. 6d. per 
week for each such child until he or she attains 
that age. If the workman leaves no widow or 
children, but leaves dependants, the sum of 
10s. per week during the life of such depen- 
dants, to be divided amongst such dependants, 
if more than one, in such proportions as the 
County Court Judge or arbitrator, as provided 
by the second schedule of this Act, shall 
direct ; and "—(Sir Alfred Hickman.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘dependants’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Debate. resumed. 


*Sir ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.) said that after what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Colonies he saw 
no probability of his Amendment being 
carried, and therefore he asked leave 
to be allowed to withdraw it. He was 
anxious to avoid delaying the progress 
of the Bill by any lengthened discus- 
sion upon the Amendment. 

Sir FRANCIS EVANS (Southampton) 
said that he desired to point out that it 
would be in the interest of employers 
that weekly charges arising out of claims 
under this Bill should be commuted for 
a lump sum in order to facilitate the 
effecting of insurances. He _ wished 
earnestly to press that fact upon Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


D 
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*Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said that on the previous 
night he had, in the interest of both em- 
ployers and workmen, entered a protest 
against the principle of this Amendment. 
With regard to the question of incapa- 
city caused by accident, it would be in- 
convenient and out of order to discuss 
that point upon the present occasion. If 
hon. Members opposite insisted upon the 
Amendment being negatived, so that its 
principle could not be further discussed, 
he should be forced to take a Division 
upon the question. 

Mr. ARTHUR STRAUSS (Cornwall, 
Camborne) said that before the Amend- 
ment was withdrawn he should like to 
ask the Government whether they could 
not bring forward some Amendment 
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upon the Report stage which would meet | 


the views of the hon. Member for West 
Wolverhampton? It was quite clear that 
a lump sum of £150 or £300 could not 
possibly purchase an adequate annuity 
for the injured workman. If the money 
were invested in setting the workman 
up in a small business it would probably 
be lost in a short time. When fatal acci- 
dents occurred in a colliery, a number of 
men were usually killed, and there would 
be no possible opening in a remote coun- 
try district for some 15 or 20 widows to 
set up in small businesses in the same 
locality. The result would be that in a 
year or two the money paid by the em- 
ployer would be lost, and the widow and 
children would have to be relieved from 
the rates. In the case of small collieries 
the payment of a lump sum of £5,000 
or £10,000 would ruin the coal owner, 
and in many cases he would not be able 
to pay it, and the injured workmen or 
the widows would get nothing. He him- 


self had placed an Amendment upon the | 


Paper which was drawn up on somewhat 
liberal lines as far as the workmen were 
concerned. Under the practice that pre- 
vailed in Germany the widows of work- 
men who had lost their lives in the course 
of their employment received a weekly 
payment. This operated in favour of the 
employer, because in very many in- 
stances the widows married again. 


| 
*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS ann) 
MEANS pointed out that it was unusual | 


to make a speech on the question that 
leave be given to withdraw an Amend- 
ment unless it was intended to object to 
leave being given. 
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Mr. STRAUSS said that he had no 
desire to object to the Amendment being 
withdrawn, but he would wind up by 
giving the Government the option of 
doing as they pleased in the matter. 
[Tronical Ministerial cheers and 
laughter.| The majority of the per- 
sons who received lump sums under the 
Bill would spend the money, and in the 
course of a year or two would have to 
be relieved from the rates. 


Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) said 
that before leave was given to withdraw 
the Amendment he desired to say he had 
no doubt whatever that in the interest of 
the workmen, which was the primary con- 
sideration which ought to govern their 
minds, compensation should take the 
form of periodical payments rather than 
of a lump sum down. At the same time 
he suggested that between now and Re- 
port, the Government should consider 
whether discretion might not be given to 
the arbitrator to determine which course 
would be most in the interest of the 
family to be compensated. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror ue 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Caampervary, Bir- 
mingham, W.) suggested that the discus- 
sion of the point should be postponed 
until the Amendment respecting the com- 
mutation of the sum for incapacity, of 
which he had given notice came up. 


Sm W. HOULDSWORTH (Manches- 
ter, N.W.) thought it was well that the 
Bill should be made to work auto- 
matically. He, therefore, suggested 
they should consider whether it would 
not be possible in the case of 
death to first of all pay a moderate 
sum—£10 or £15—to meet the funeral 
expenses, then to make weekly pay- 
ments, and he would advise generous 
weekly payments during the first 12 
months or possibly two years—he would 
_ prefer 12 months—in order to allow the 
family time to turn round and consider 
how they were going to live in the future, 
and at the end of 12 months to give a 
lump sum. He was sure such an 
arrangement would be the best in the 
interests of the working classes. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) was 
persuaded that the balance of advan- 
tage to the working classes was in favour 
of the compensation being paid by 
weekly instalments. He had acted with 
| 
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doctors, clergymen, and others as a trus-'| but what they wanted to do was to try 
tee for widows and others who had re-| and find the best means to meet those 
ceived lump sums under the Employers’ | cases. He believed that this Bill would 
Liability Act, and he knew how the sums | tend very much towards the formation 
received were threatened with absorption | of committees of employers and work- 
either by relatives, who were not tem- | men, and that the arbitrator and County 
perance people, and others who looked | Court Judge would not have nearly so 
upon the sum as a happy hunting ground | much work as was anticipated by some 
for them. A weekly allowance for a|hon. Members. [“Hear, hear!”] If that 
widow who had lost her husband was un- | proved to be the case, then he thought 
questionably the best form in which com- | it would be well worth the consideration 
pensation could be given. It was said | of the Government whether it would not 
payment weekly would prevent the move- | be advisable to give these committees 
ment of the widow and family from the | power to say whether they would pay 
spot where the compensation was paid. | over a lump sum or whether they would 
That was a plausible but a ridiculous | invest the sum in favour of the recipients. 
argument, because if the Government| *Mr. CHARLES SEELY (Lincoln) 
could make arrangements by means of | pointed out that there were in existence 
which sailors’ wages, which would be paid | at the present time, at any rate in the 
in Hamburg, for instance, should be | case of collieries, many relief funds which 
transferred to the men’s wives in Dublin | did provide for weekly payments to the 
or Inverness, surely arrangements could | widows. He would like to ask those in 
be made whereby compensation could | charge of the Bill whether it would not 
be paid to a person if he or she removed | be possible to make some arrangement 
from the spot where the injury was done. | by which, if these relief funds were kept 
It might also be said that if £300 were | in existence, and an employer subscribed 
paid in a lump sum it might be invested |a reasonable amount to the funds, in- 
in a small business. Experience, how- | stead of paying the large amount of com- 
ever, proved that 80 per cent. of such | 





businesses failed. Again, it might be | 
argued that if a widow were paid 10s. or 
15s. a week, she would ultimately lose, 
owing to the failure of the employer. 
That would be a very rare occurrence. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
did not think the Committee realised the 
large amount of work they were reserv- 
ing for report. They were really piling 
Pelion upon Ossa. Neither did he think 
they had yet appreciated the enormous 
amount of work that would be thrown 
by the Bill upon the Registrar General of 
Friendly Societies and the County Court 
Judge. He rose, however, to express the 
opinion that the question whether com- 
pensation should be paid in weekly in- 
stalments or in a lump sum ought to be 
determined upon the schedule. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) en- 
tered a protest against the sweeping 
terms in which working men and work- 
ing men’s widows had been charged with 
squandering their money. Those terms 
required some qualification, because it 
would be wrong for the Committee to 
assume that every woman was unable to 
take care of £150 or put it to the best 
use. He admitted there were families 
who would no doubt squander the money, 





pensation due under the Bill to the 
widow, she should receive the money 
from the permanent relief fund, and that 
the compensation payable should be of a 
more moderate amount. The maximum 
under the Bill was £300; and he would 
suggest that this should be reduced to 
something like £50 or £100 to be paid 
down at once by the employer, and that 
the balance should be received by the 
widow in periodical allowances through 
the permanent relief funds. He acknow- 
ledged it would be a somewhat compli- 
cated scheme, but he thought that such 
an arrangement would be of great value 
to the widows. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Leices- 
ter) said that a more difficult problem to 
solve than this could scarcely be pre- 
sented to the Committee. They could 
draw no hard-and-fast line on such a 
matter. There were as many intelligent 
widows of workmen as there were intelli- 
gent widows of men in other grades of 
society, and, while there were, no doubt, 
many cases in which a lump sum would 
be soon dissipated, there were a great 
many other cases in which it had helped 
to establish the widows in a little busi- 
ness which they had worked with con- 
siderable success. He was sure the 
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Government would carefully consider the 
question of giving the arbitrator some 
kind of option in the matter. If it were 
decided that the payment should be 
made weekly, he should like to see a 
lump sum taken from the employer at 
the earliest possible moment, and then 
that it should be invested in a trustec- 
ship of a permanent character like a Gov- 
ernment assurance. This would be far 
more advantageous to the recipients than 
that they should be dependent upon the 
continued solvency of any firm for their 
money. Some of the trade unions gave 
the men the option of taking a lump sum 
or a pension, and invariably, he believed, 
the workmen preferred the lump sum in 
order that they might make a venture 
with it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN repeated that 
they had already undertaken to recon- 
sider this branch of the Bill in the light 
of the decison which might be come to 
on the question as to how they were to 
deal with incapacity. He was afraid 
there were some hon. Members who did 
not. quite understand how this matter 
would work in practice. Let them look 
at the Bill as it stood and see what would 
happen. They proposed, by an Amend- 
ment which stood in his name, at a sub- 
sequent period to give the arbitrator 
power to invest, at his discretion, any 
share of the compensation payable to the 
dependants for their benefit. The arbi- 
trator might be such a committee as that 
referred to by the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham. He hoped that would be the case. 
He entirely agreed with that hon. Mem- 
ber, and believed that the result of the 
Bill would be the establishment of com- 
mittees of workmen and employers. If 
such a committee were established, to 
the committee would be left the question 
whether or not the lump sum should be 
invested, and there would be nothing to 
prevent them from investing the sum in 
such a relief society as his hon. Friend 
the Member for Lincoln referred to. 
Therefore all the advantages would be 
gained with at the same time a greater 
fredom of action than could be obtained 
by any statutory provision. In the fur- 
ther consideration which would be given 
to the matter, he thought the suggestion 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Man- 
chester was well worthy of attention. 
That would bring this provision into line 
with the provision they proposed in the 


Mr, Henry Broadhurst, 
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case of incapacity. [“ Hear, hear!”] Jt 
would make the weekly payment certain 
for 12 months, and, at the expiry of that 
time, it would allow of commutation, 
[“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
said he was president of one of the per- 
manent relief societies in his own district, 
and held in his hands a copy of their 
rules. There was one rule to which he 
would like to call attention. It was 
this : — 

“The Committee may, under special circum- 
stances, and at their absolute discretion, on 
the application of the person interested, com- 


mute any allowance under these rules at such 
fixed sum as they may think reasonable.” 


What he thought ought to be done was, 
in the first instance to give power to pay 
down a lump sum, which should be ad- 
ministered by one of these societies, and 
that then the visiting members of the 
society might, if desirable, afterwards 
commute the allowance. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


*Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) moved in Section (1) to leave out 
the words “if the workman leave depen- 
dants,” and to insert the words “to a 
workman.” The object of the Amendment 
was to leave “dependants” out of the 
Bill altogether, and to make the com- 
pensation payable without any reference 
| to whether there were any dependants or 
not. As the Bill stood at present, it 
would be a powerful inducement to em- 
ployers to engage only men who had no 
families. In the case of many small em- 
ployers, it would be very easy to obtain 
five, ten, or twenty workmen who were 
bachelors, or who at least had no chil- 
dren. Employers should all be placed 
on the same footing, and compensation 
should be paid whether there were any 
dependants or not. There was a con- 
sequential Amendment further down the 
Paper, to enable the Government to re- 
tain the compensation recovered when 
there were no dependants, which would 
form a fund towards meeting the ex- 
penses of working the Act. He should 
| like to know whether or not the Govern- 
|ment would accept the principle. 
| *Tuer SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
|HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marruew 
|Wuire Riptey, Lancashire, Blackpool) 
| said the Government could not possibly 
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accept the Amendment. The object of} The hon. Member asked whether his 


the Bill, or he should rather say one of 
the great objects of the Bill, was to give 
some form of maintenance to those who 
were dependent on the workman who 
happened to be killed by accident in the 
course of his employment. To accept} 
the Amendment would really be to defeat | 
one of the great objects of the Bill. | 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] 





Amendment negatived. 


Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, | 
Stroud) said the Committee had al-| 
ready dealt with two Amendments to | 
leave out the word “dependants.” His | 
own Amendment was in the same form— | 
to leave out “dependants” and insert} 
alternative words. Of course he would 
take the Chairman’s ruling, but it seemed | 
to him that the same question arose here | 
as in the two previous Amendments. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp'! 
MEANS: The hon. Member’s Amend- | 
ment does more than that. What he, 
does is to define “ dependants ” as includ- | 
ing wife, husband, parent, or child, and | 
he says that these people are to be 
known hereafter as “dependants.” Ifhe 
will look at the schedule he will see that | 
Sub-section 3 specially defines depen-! 
dants; therefore, the proper place to, 
raise the question of definition is on Sub- | 
section 3. | 

Mr. CRIPPS asked if he should be in | 
order to move the Amendment omitting | 
the words “hereinafter referred to as | 
dependants.” 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: No; I do not think it would 
be in order. To begin wiih, the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
was put in such a way that “dependants ” 
does now stand part of the schedule. But 
in addition to that, I also conceive that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Stroud, whether these last words are in 
or not, is in fact a definition of what 
is meant by “dependants,” and the 
proper place to raise the question of 
definition is on Sub-section 3. 

Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) 
had the following Amendment on the 
Paper in Section (1), after the word 
“ dependants,” to insert the words— 


“annuities of the Post Office, payable to said 
dependants, equivalent in amount either to.” 


MEANS: 


| employers’ liability. 








Amendment should not precede that of 


the hon. Member for Stroud ? 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anpb 
I think the hon. Member for 
Kincardineshire’s Motion should come at 


the end. When the Committee has de- 


cided on the particular sum that shall be 
paid, then the hon. Member will move 
that it be paid in a particular way, 
namely, through the Post Office or in any 
other way. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) 
moved the Amendment standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Ayrshire 
(Mr. Cochrane)—in Section (1) to leave 
out the words “a sum equal to his earn- 
ings during the three years next preced- 
ing the injury,” and to insert the words— 


“such sums as may be found to be equivalent 
to the estimated earnings during the three 


, years preceding the injury of a person in the 


same grade employed during those years in 
the like employment, and in the district in 
which the workman is employed at the time 
of the injury.” 


He said the Amendment was similar to 
one he had himself placed on the Paper. 
It seemed to him there would be a great 
difficulty in working the application of 
this schedule, unless it was more clearly 
laid down what the precise earnings were 
that were to be fixed as the limit of the 
The schedule pro- 
vided that if a workman was killed and 
left dependants, a sum equal to his earn- 
ings during the three years next preced- 
ing the injury should be paid them. The 
case he wished to put was this, and it 
was not an uncommon one—the case of 
a man who had been earning a high 
wage, and who had been by some cause 
thrown out of his employment. The 
man sought and obtained casual employ- 
ment at a lower wage. If the new em- 
ployer were to be liable on the scale of 
the higher wage, it was obvious that they 
would place a difficulty in the way of the 
man finding work. On the other hand, 
a young man who had been earning small 
wages might be promoted to a more 
highly paid, more responsible, and more 
dangerous post; and if he was to be 
compensated at the rate of the low wage 
he received in his previous employment, 
that would be an injustice to the work- 
man. The words of the Amendment were 
taken from the Employers’ Liability Act 
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subject of decisions in courts, and if that | be a certain number of hard cases. He 
was so, some clear and well-defined legal | thoroughly agreed with the proposal of 
view must have been already formed with | the Government as against the proposal 
regard to them. |in the Amendment of his hon. Friend 

‘Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir | opposite. He had been sitting for some 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) said it | time on the Fair Wages Committee, in 
had been found in the working of the! which they had had to consider the ques- 
Employers’ Liability Act that what was | tion of the current rate of wages in the 
awarded under that Act was practically | district and in the trade. The Com. 
an average of a man’s earnings during | mittee had pointed out to them again 
three years. A number of issues would | and again the great difficulty which 
be involved if the Amendment were | existed in many cases in arriving at what 
carried. They would have to find out/ was or what was not the current rate 
what the “like employment” was, and | in a district, and he thought if the arbi- 
what district the man had been employed | trator had, under this Measure to go into 
in, and so on. The principle of the Bill | the question of what a man ought to be 
was that they should take the three le 


years’ earnings. It practically worked | 
automatically. If a man happened to be | 
out of employment and his earnings for | 
12 months did not average £150, he got | | 
the £150; if, on the other hand, he was | 
fully employ: ed and earned £160, £170, | 
or £180, he got those amounts. This, he | 
thought, was much simpler than to try | 
to establish a hypothetical standard. | 
[“ Hear, hear! ”’] 

CoLoneL DENNY (Kilmarnock Burghs) | 
pointed out that if a man passed from the | 
grade of apprentice to that of journey- | 
man he might spring at once from 10s. | 
to £2 a week ; but if, on an accident | 
happening, his earnings were to be cal- 
culated on the scale of his apprentice pay 
for any considerable part of the three 
years, the chances were that he would 
come badly off. On the other hand, the 
£150 minimum might be a great deal 
more than he was entitled to. He had 
an Amendment lower down, that the | 
compensation should be calculated on full 
time wages for the three years or such 
shorter time as the man might have been | 
at work for the employer who became 
liable. A man’s wages represented his | 
value to his employer, and it was on that 
value that he ought to be compensated, 
not upon what he might have earned in 
perhaps half a dozen other places. In’ 
collieries the men were paid by piece | 
work, but in most other trades there was | 
a recognised time rate for every trade. 
If they took the time wage they would | 
get a fixed sum, and that was much | 
better than leaving it indefinite. 


earning at a particular time, “it would 
overlay the Bill with such complications 
as to lead to all the difficulties, litigation 
and complication which it was the one 
object of the Government and the Com- 
|mittee to avoid. He should certainly 
| support the proposal of the Government. 

Mr. BURNS hoped the Government 
would adhere to the Bill as it stood, be- 
cause he believed the bulk of the objec- 
tious raised by the hon. Member for 
KXilmarnock would be removed by the 
minimum of £150 compensation under 
the Bill, and the three years being taken 
of a man’s earnings before death would 
remove a number of objections. The 
way to make this absolutely perfect 
would be to knock off the maximum limit 
of £300, and so remove any difficulty. 

As, however, the Government were not 
inclined to do that, he hoped they would 
adhere to their own proposal as against 
the Amendment. 

*Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) be- 
lieved that to introduce a limit would be 
to cause complication and litigation, to 
greatly impede the action of the Bill, and 
to a large extent to defeat its object. 
He was desirous that the Bill, when it be- 
came an Act, should work as simply as 


' possible, and he was glad the Govern- 


ment intended to adhere to the Bill as 
it stood. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
' tick) asked was not the fair solution of 
the difficulty to take as their basis of 
calculation the wages that a man was 
| actually earning at the moment the acci- 


| dent happened. Under the Bill, as it 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- | stood, if a man had been in an employ- 
lets, Poplar) had no doubt that whether| ment for a month and then met with 
they adopted the words in the Bill or in 


Mr. C. B. Renshaw. 


an accident, they would have to trace 
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out all his earnings during the previous 
three years, and compensate him on that 
footing. The thing would cut equally 
both ways. They might have a man who 
was on the down grade in wages, and if 
they took the average for the last three 
years they would give him a little more 
than if they took the men’s actual earn- 
ings at the moment. On the other hand, 
they were just as likely to have a man 
on the down grade, or who had just come 
out of his apprenticeship into full earn- 
ings. The two might be perfectly well 
set against each other, and would be 
about equal in amount. Was it not in- 
finitely fairer as a basis of calculation, 
subject to the maximum limit of £300 
and the minimum of £150, that they 
should take simply the wages that a man 
was earning at the moment in the occu- 
pation where he had met with the acci- 
dent ? 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
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accidents took place the foremen of large 
employers would see in filling up tem- 
porary posts that they did not engage 
men who would have to be paid more 
than it was usual to give in such tem- 
porary positions. The Government ought 
to give them some further information 
as to how the average was to be arrived 


at. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: There 
is no average. It is the actual amount 
received. 

Mr. COLVILLE considered that it was 
to the interests of the workmen that this 
Amendment should be accepted. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) pointed out that if they took as 
the basis of the calculation the actual 
wage that a man was receiving at the 
date of the accident, they would be fol- 
| lowing the practice that was now adopted 

in the case of superannuation. Again, it 
was the only thing that would afford a 








suggested to the Government that some | convenient measure of the value of the 
words were required after the words | liability for the purpose of insurance. 
“three years.” Why not take the average ; In that case alone would the insurance 
of one year, during the three, or some | company be able to take the actual exist- 
shorter period than that indicated in the | ing scale of payments as the basis of its 
Bill. liability. 

Mr. J. W. WILSON (Worcestershire, | Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Does not alter- 
N.) thought that to go back over a period | native sums cover that? 
of three years would lead to trouble and; Mr. CHARLES SEELY thought the 
necessitate a great deal of investigation, , Government had been right in taking 
especially in a case where a man had the long period of three years. For 
worked for several different employers. | instance, if they took the wages of the 
At the same time, he considered there man at the date of the accident and 
were also objections to taking the actual | multiplied it by 150, this might be the 
wage on the particular day or week in| result: If a man was killed in a house- 
which the man was injured, and he | coal pit in the month of January, his 
should have liked the Government to | widow would get £300; but if he was 
have introduced some shorter period on | killed in June she would only get £150. 
which to take the average, multiplying it | He thought a committee of the workmen 
by the figure that was necessary to bring and employers were quite capable of 
it up to the equivalent of three years. | dealing with the matter. 

Sm W. HOULDSWORTH did not like 
the words as they stood. Suppose that 
a man, during the three years, had been , 
out of work for some time, that would| Mr. PARKER SMITH moved in Sec- 
evidently make the amount he had earned | tion (1) to leave out the words “equal 
much less than the amount of compensa- | to,” and to insert the words “not ex- 
tion he would receive. Again, there ; ceeding.” The hon. Member said the 
would be some complication in going to | question he desired to raise was how far 
a man’s different employers to ascertain | the principle of Lord Campbell’s Act was 
his earnings. The simple way would be | to be adopted in the matter of depen- 
to take his weekly wages at the time the | dants and compensation. The principle 
man met with the accident. | of that Act was that the jury had to 

Mr. JOHN COLVILLE (Lanark, N.E.) | consider how much the dependant was 
supported the Amendment in the in- | affected by the death of the person who 
terests of the workmen. If any fatal happened to be killed. There were cases 





Amendment negatived. 
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in which either the so-called dependants 
were uot really pecuniarily injured by the 
death of the workman or where the 
injury, measured pecuniarily, was a very 
small one. Take the case of a father 
and son who were both earning full 
wages. Suppose the father was killed. 
The son, under the definition of Lord 
Campbell’s Act, was of course, a depen- 
dant of the father, but was, in no sense, 
really dependent upon him for subsist- 
ence. Was it intended in a case of that 
sort, by the pure accident of the father 
being killed and when no money was 
really passing from father to son, that the 
son should have a windfall of £300? 
The effect of altering the words wouid 
be to give discretion to the arbitrator 
or Committee in circumstances where 
the substantial loss to the defendant did 
not amount even to the minimum sum 
named in the Bill, that same amount, 
less even than the minimum should be 
paid. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said it 
was obvious that the Government could 
not accept this Amendment. [Opposition 
cheers.| It was against the interest of 
the workman. The view of the Govern- 
ment as to Lord Campbell’s Act and its 
application was that money should only 
‘be paid to those who were wholly or 
partly dependant on the earnings of the 
workman at the time of his death. It 
was undesirable that the amount of com- 
pensation should be cut down by the 
considerations the hon. Member had just 
referred to. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said the declara- 
tion of the Attorney. General satis- 
factorily covered the object of 
Amendment, and he 
withdraw it. 


would therefore 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.) moved, in Section (1), 
to leave out the words :— 


“provided that the amount of any weekly 
payment made under this Act shall be de- 
ducted from such sum.” 


He submitted that any such deduction 
would be unfair, because the weekly pay- 
ment during incapacity from work and 
the payment on death were made under 


the | 
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When the breadwinner was laid aside by 
accident, obviously the household ex- 
penses were increased beyond the normal 
rate, while the income was cut down to 
an amount not exceeding under the Bill 
one-half of the usual income. On the 
breadwinner’s death, a new state of cir- 
cumstances arose, for which provision 
had to be made, and the amount to be 
paid on death was not more than ade- 
quate. It would be a little mean to 
deduct from the sum payable on death 


‘the amount payable during incapacity. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the Gov- 
ernment could not accept the Amend- 
ment and increase the burden on the 
employer in the sense proposed. They had 
resisted every Amendment which would 
lessen the advantages conferred on work- 
men by the Bill. In many cases a long 
illness might precede the death, and in 
such cases, if the Amendment were 
accepted, the burden on the employer 
would be largely increased. 


Amendment negatived. 


*Mr. PROVAND moved, in Section (1), 
after the word “ pounds,” to insert the 
words : — 


“to an apprentice a sum equal to four and 
a-half years’ wages at the rate of payment he 
was receiving at the time of the accident.” 


He remarked that the Amendment was 
designed to meet an obvious case of 


hardship. Compensation to apprentices 


should be estimated at a higher rate than 
to workmen. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said they could 


;not accept this Amendment, and he 


thought the hon. Gentleman had hardly 
grasped the effect of the Bill. The ap- 


| prentice would get his £150 if his wages 


did not amount in three years to £300. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he did 
not quite understand the Bill as the 
right hon. Gentleman explained it. If 
they killed a man who had no wife, 
parent, or child, £10 would be paid, but 


|if they killed a man who had such 
| dependants, £300 would be paid. The 


effect of that would be that careful em- 
ployers would advertise for unmarried 


| orphans—{[/aughter|—because, in case of 


| accidents, 


such men would be £290 


cheaper. He thought this difference was 


a totally different set of circumstances. | a serious one. 


My. Parker Smith. 
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Mr. PROVAND asked if the word | 
“workman” included “apprentice?” 

*Si MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Yes. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire) moved, in Section (1), after the | 
word “sum,” to insert the words :— | 

| 


“and such sum to be paid in the form of | 
annuities of the Post Office payable to the | 
dependants.” | 


*Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY | 
said he was afraid they could not accept | 
these words. He thought the satisfac- 
tory way would be for the committees | 
or the arbitrator to be the judge of what | 
was best in the particular circumstances. | 

Mr. ASQUITH thought the point | 
raised was one worthy of consideration, | 
but he hoped the hon. Member would | 
not press the Amendment at this stage. | 
It would be undesirable to tie the hands 
of the tribunal so completely. 

*Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) said it | 
had been represented by several speakers | 
that the general feeling of Members on | 
that side was that the working classes 
were in favour of weekly payments in | 
cases of fatal injury, but he ventured | 
to say there was a great divergence | 
of opinion among working men as | 
to whether this should be adopted 
or not. He dissented from the view | 
that the tendency of the working 
classes was to spend too much. He | 
held that the widows, orphans, or de- 
pendants should have the right of exer- 
cising their judgment as to what they 
should do with the money. There were 
a large number of widows who had en- 
gaged in businesses by investing the 
little capital which their husbands had | 
left them. He thought that, to make 
any hard-and-fast rule would be a serious | 
injury to the working classes. _ He, 
strongly opposed the Amendment. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee) said he could 
not agree with the hon. Member. He 
had had experience of a case where a 
charitable fund, amounting to several 
hundred pounds, was raised for the bene- 
fit of a widow. The trustees were for | 
two or three years pestered by her to | 
hand over the entire sum, but they | 
thought it desirable in the interests of | 
the children to retain some control over | 


| 
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it, as the widow might have married some 
profligate fellow, and the children de- 
prived of the amount. He thought it 
much better that the committees or the 
arbitrator should be allowed to control 
this money in the same way as wise 
trustees would do. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. 'T. W. NUSSEY (Pontefract) moved 


to leave out Section (6), and to insert :— 


“(6) In case of permanent injury (including 


injury to or loss of sight or hearing, or limb or 
organ of the body or any mental derangement) 


'a sum not exceeding two hundred and fifty 


pounds, provided that the amount of any 
weekly payments made under this Act shall 
be deducted from such sum.” 


To his mind the compensation which 
would be granted under the Bill would 
be quite insufficient, but it might be asked 
why did he fix on £2507 He was not 
wedded to that amount. He was quite 
open to meet the Government on this 
point. The Amendment was not moved 
from an hostile spirit, but he thought that 
a serious mistake had been made in the 
schedule. 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
was quite ready to admit that there was 
no hostile feeling, but it was an Amend- 
ment which, looking to the interests of 


| the Bill, the Government could not accept. 


If they once began to define various 
kinds of injuries they would have a Bill 
as long as the rival scheme which he saw 
down on the Orders. [Zaughter.] He 
thought it a mistake to define a par- 
ticular class of injuries, and not only that 
but also a particular amount to be 
awarded. 

*Mr. HARRISON stated that he had a 
Motion on the Paper dealing with these 
points—to leave out Sub-section (4), and 
to insert :— 


(b) In case of permanent physical loss, as 


| follows :— 


In case such injury shall, within twelve 
calendar months from the oceurrence of 
the accident causing such injury, directly 
cause to the workman the loss by physical 
separation whether by accident or surgical 
operation consequent thereon of a hand 
or a foot, or the complete and irrecover- 
able loss of sight of an eye, a payment for 
each such loss as aforesaid equal to fifty 
per cent. of the amount that would have 
been payable had death resulted from the 
injury under Section 1 (a), Sub-sections 
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(i), (ii), provided the aggregate amount 
payable in respect of the accident causing 
such losses to such workman shall not 
exceed the maximum compensation payable 
under Section 1 (a), Sub-sections (i) and 
(ii). 

(c) In case of temporary total disablement 

from attending to work, as follows :— 

In case such injury shall, independently 
of all other causes, totally disable and 
prevent the workman for a period exceed- 
ing seven days from pursuing his em- 

loyment, then during such disablement 
or a period not exceeding altogether fifty- 
one consecutive weeks, a weekly payment 
calculated from and commencing after the 
first week from the date of the accident 
causing the injury, not exceeding fifty per 
cent. of his weekly earnings at the time 
of the accident, such weekly payment not 
to exceed one pound. 

(d) In case of permanent total disablement, 
as follows :— 

If at the expiration of fifty-two weeks 
after the accident causing such injury it 
is proved by the certificate of two legally 
qualified medical practitioners appointed 
by the employer and workman and ap- 
proved of by, or in case of difference 
appointed by the Board of Trade, that the 
injuries sustained will permanently and 
totally disable the workman from attend- 
ing during life to work or business of any 
kind ; then such a sum as would be pay- 
able to such workman, under the provi- 
sions of Sub-section (a), Sub-sections (i) 
and (ii), where death results from the 
injury. In the event of it not being cer- 
tified by such legally qualified medical 
practitioners that the injuries sustained 
will permanently and totally disable the 
workman from attending to work or busi- 
ness of any kind during a period less than 
life and for a period mentioned in such 
certificate, then the said weekly payment 
shall be continued during the period men- 
tioned in such certificate. The expense of 
such certificate or certificates shall be paid 
by the employer. At the expiration of 
the period mentioned in such certificate 
the weekly payment may, by agreement 
between the employer and workman, be 
ended, diminished, or increased, or it may 
be satisfied by a lump sum, and in default 
of agreement the question of amount only 
of weekly payment or lump sum to be 
paid shall be referred to arbitration under 
this Act, and on such arbitration it shall 
be assumed that the employment was one 
to which this Act applies, and was caused 
by a person for whose act or default the 
employer was responsible, and that the 
injury was caused by accident arising out 
of and in the course of the employment 
of the workman injured ; and in estimating 
the amount of compensation it shall not 
be taken into consideration by whose act 
or default the accident was caused. 


He concurred in the Amendment of the 

hon. Member for Pontefract so far as 

it related to the omission of Clause (8) ; 
Mr. Harrison. 
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not with a view to inserting the words 
mentioned in the Amendment now before 
the House, but with a view to inserting 
the Amendments which stood in his name, 
This was a compensation Bill; and the 
schedule was in substance a statutory 
policy between the workman and en- 
ployer with the conditions that would be 
inserted in an’ ordinary policy. The 
first criticism he had to offer on the 
words of the Bill was on the opening 
portion of the Section (0), “In case of 
incapacity for work.” They did not effect 
the object of the Bill. They were words 
and terms which were not known and 
did not appear in accident insurance 
policies. Accident insurance had grown 
up, and over a number of years the 
conditions of policies had been care- 
fully considered, and apt words were 
now universally used in every accident 
policy to meet the case which those 
words were directed and intended to 
cover. “Incapacity for work” was 
a phrase long since discarded from 
the language used in accident policies. 
Other words had been adopted. How in- 
effectual were the words “incapacity for 
work ” might be illustrated by the follow- 
ing case. Suppose in the textile industry 
a girl in a mill was injured in the eye, 
by a bit of machinery flying off, and that 
she was in the hands of the doctor three 
weeks, and then resumed work which she 
was capable of performing. Suppose that 
shortly afterwards she lost the sight of 
the eye from the accident. Under this 
assumed state of circumstances, she was 
in the words of the Act “incapacitated 
from work” only for three weeks, and 
under the Bill she would receive the 
week’s compensation, but no compensa- 
tion for the subsequent loss of the eye, 
the result of the accident. The insur- 
ance companies’ policies did not use the 
term “incapacity for work,” but “tem- 
porary or total disablement from attend- 
ing to work,” coupled also with an 
agreed compensation for the physical 
loss of an eye, or limb, or both eyes 
or both limbs. The illustration given 
showed that the words “incapacity for 
work” used in the Bill were not apt 
words and that “temporary total disable 
ment from attending to work,” or “ per- 
manent total disablement” with com- 
pensation for permanent physical loss 
ought to be substituted. Now in framing 
the wording of the policies, two objects 
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had been aimed at by the offices ; (a) The | 
framing of the conditions to avoid litiga- | 
tion or dispute as to the quantum to be | 
paid; (b) The reduction of the risks to | 
defined amounts. An unlimited amount of | 
risk would not be undertaken or insured 
against, and in order to be able to carry 
on the business the conditions of the 
policies aimed at definitiveness, and auto- | 
matic compensation. That had been and 
was the aim of all accident assurance. In 
consequence there was rarely if ever liti- 
gation about the amount payable under | 
the policy as between an office and an 
accident assured. This was effected by | 
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the risk unless all employers assuring 
submitted to the following condition : — 


“The assured shall at all times use all reason- 
able precautions calculated to mitigate or remove 
risk or accident, and in particular shall pro- 
vide all necessary, suitable, and efficient ways, 
machinery, appliances, plant and works, and 
shall take all reasonable steps to have the 
same properly supervised by competent per- 
sons, and kept in a proper state of repair and 
condition, and shall use his best endeavours 
to enforce the observance by all workmen and 
other persons in his employ or in the employ 
of a sub-contractor of all proper safeguards and 
precautions, and on any defects in the ways, 
machinery, appliances, plant, or works being 
discovered, shall at once take all necessary 


steps to remedy such defects, and in the mean- 
time shall cause such additional precautions to 
be taken as the circumstances may require.” 


providing that for each physical loss of | 
an eye, finger, hand, or limb, a fixed per- | 
centage of the sum assured should be | 
paid; that for the combination of any | The offices insured all risks, but only on 
two, the whole sum should be paid, as in | the employers covenanting to do all that 
the case of death, and that in case of dis- | lay in their power to prevent accident, 
ablement from carrying on work, the same and took a fixed liability for a term, or 
should be for a fixed maximum total | g lump sum, and had rates for dock 
period. Now, the Government had in-| service (loading and unloading) and 
cluded in the Bill many trades “ not really | electric supply (including risk of supply) 
dangerous” on the very ground that if, and engineering heavy works, but in all 
the industry were included, the cost would | these cases the offices would not enter 
be reassured at a very small cost. For | into the business unless the maximum 
instance, the textile industry, the assur-| risk undertaken was fixed, fixed with 
ance for accidents in which could be| the view of preventing litigation, as 
effected at a very low premium. But| well as fixed in amounts. Now, the 
unless the terms of the policy or pre- | Amendments in his name, which he under- 
sent schedule made the risks definite and | stood would not be in order, owing to 
certain the offices would not undertake | the present Amendment, proposing to 
the risks, and the trade or industry would | leave out the whole of the sub-section, 
be left to bear them wholly. The Colonial | were framed in insurance policy language 
Secretary said with regard to insurance— and were copied from the forms which 
| had been built up by the united ex- 





“Tt is most important, in dealing with a | 
Bill of this kind, in which we are seeking com- 
pensation for and relief to the workmen, an 
not punishment of the employer, that insurance 
should be encouraged and should be made easy | 
in every way in which we can do so. I agree 
with my right hon. Friend that the uncer- 
tainty whioh may prevail at present in regard 
to the scheme for compensation in seal to 
permanent incapacity may interfere with the 
framing of a proper scale of insurance.” 





If that were so he thought it would be 
perfectly possible to make that provision 
more definite, so as to facilitate the pro- 
cess of insurance. Not only was it advan- 
tageous to the employers that they should 
have the terms of the policy laid down 
with such definitiveness that the risk 
might be such as the offices would under- 
take, but it was advantageous to the work- 
men that insurance should be encouraged, 
because the offices would not undertake 





perience of all offices and were daily in 
use. The first proposed in case of per- 
manent physical loss, such as a limb, hand 
or foot, or loss of sight, 50 per cent. of 
the death sum for each limb; or in case 
of a loss of two, the whole sum. In case 
of temporary total disablement, the 
weekly sum mentioned in the Bill, not 
exceeding the period of a year, a period 
within which, as a rule, shock or per- 
manent injury was found by experience 
to devolp themselves; that at the end 
of the year two medical practitioners 
appointed by the parties, or in case 
of difference by the Board of Trade, 
should certify if the injury be permanent, 
in which case the workman should be 
treated asdead. If he was not certified as 
permanently injured, then the weekly pay- 
ment in the Bill should continue for the 
period mentioned in the certificate, and 
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that at the end of that period, if the 
parties could not agree, the matter, 
limited, however, merely to the amount 
of compensation, and to that question 
only, should be referred to arbitration 
under the Act. The Home Secretary had 
spoken of these Amendments as a rival 
Bill, but so far from being a rival Bill 
they were proposals based on experience, 
framed with a view to introduce defini- 
tiveness, to remove questions from litiga- 
tion, to be of such a nature as to protect 
the workman, and to prevent the em- 
ployer from being shut out from effecting 
insuraice ; and in settling this statutory 
policy in the schedule it was expedient 
that the Government should avail them- 
selves of the experience of the insurance 
offices, and of those terms and conditions 
in their powers which reduced disputes 
as to quantum to a minimum, and avoided 
litigation. [“Hear, hear!”] He did not 
know if he was in order in formally 
moving the Amendments, but if so he 
begged to move. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS said that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Pontefract was now be- 
fore the House. 


Mr. NUSSEY said that he did not pro- 
pose to put the Committee to the trouble 
of a division. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the return of the Cuarrman of Ways 
and Mgans, after the usual interval, 


*Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) moved, in Sub-section (0), 
after the words “in case of,” to insert 
the word “total.” He said he wished 
by his Amendment to distinguish be- 
tween total and partial incapacity, 
and to lay down a rigid rule for total 
incapacity on the same lines as in 
the case of death. He proposed, in the 
case of total incapacity, that the work- 
man should receive a sum of 50 per cent. 
of his wages, and that the arbitrator 
should at once award that amount; in 
the case of partial incapacity he proposed 
that the amount should be 50 per cent. 
of the difference between what the man 
was able to earn after the accident and 
what he actually earned before. He sub- 


mitted that this would facilitate the 
Mr, Harrison. 
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smooth working of the Measure and avoid 
a great deal of litigation. 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL, on be- 
half of the Government, said it was quite 
impossible to attempt to deal, so to 
speak, by a money scale, with a par- 
ticular degree of incapacity. He had not 
the smallest doubt that if a man was 
totally incapacitated the arbitrator would 
award him 50 per cent. of his wages, but 
it would be wrong to give the arbitrator 
absolutely no discretion. The Govern- 
ment could not assent to taking out total 
incapacity and saying there should in that 
case be a hard and fast line of 50 per 
cent. without any power of reviewing the 
circumstances of the case. Therefore, he 
could not accept the Amendment. He 
took the opportunity to add that, doubt 
having been expressed as to whether “ in- 
capacity” included “ partial” incapacity, 
he was prepared to accept a subsequent 
Amendment in the name of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries, namely, 
the words “total or partial.” 


Amendment negatived. 


Sim FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
moved in Sub-section (b) to leave out the 
words “in case of incapacity for work,” 
and to insert the words “ where incapacity 
for work results from the injury.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR, on behalf of Sir 
T. Rep, moved, in Sub-section (b), after 
the words “in case of,” to insert the 
words “total or partial.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RENSHAW moved in Sub-section 
(b), after the words “incapacity for 
work,” to insert the words “a sum pro- 
vided in the preceding Sub-section (a), 
or in the option of the employer.” In 
other words, he proposed that the pay- 
ment at the option of the employer 
should be the same capital sum as in 
the case of death. The Amendment 
raised the broad question as to whether 
or not, in the case of incapacity for work, 
there should be a limit to the liability of 
the employer. Reference had been made 
to the possible bankruptcy of the em- 
ployer and the consequent loss of the 
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contribution to the workman, but there 
was another serious case. Take the case 
of an aged employer and a young employé 
meeting with an incapacitating accident. 
The aged employer died, and his trustees 
might have to keep his estate open for 
years and years in order that the young 
workman’s interest might be protected. 
This was a point which had attracted a 


great deal of attention, and there was a | 
strong demand in the interests both of | 


employers and workmen that some pro- 
vision of this kind should be inserted. 


Tas ATTORNEY GENERAL said the 
Government had already expressed their 
sympathy with the necessity of there 
being some limit to the weekly payment, 
but it would not be possible for them to 
accept the present Amendment, because 
it would put it in the power of any em- 
ployer at once to commute the weekly 
payment by a payment of £150 or £300. 
The Government could not assent to such 


a stringent proposition, and he must | 


oppose the Amendment. 


Mr. CRIPPS strongly urged that 
under any circumstances there ought to 
be some limit to the liability, in order 
that the employer might have a fair 
chance of insurance. Commutation was 
one provision in this direction. Another 
that should be inserted was the diminu- 


tion of the weekly payments after the 


first year and the termination after a 
stated period of four or five years. 


Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington) 
contended that the compensation to be 
paid to the dependants of a workman 
killed by an accident should be assessed 
on a different principle from the com- 
pensation paid to an injured workman. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN urged the Com- 
mittee to come to a decision. 


Mr. RENSHAW asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment, and 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. McKENNA, on behalf of Mr. Ros- 
son, moved in Sub-section (6), after the 
word “work,” to insert the following 
words :— 


“a sum sufficient to provide for the reasonable 
medical expenses of such injury, together 
with.” 
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He said that the object of the Amend- 
ment was simply to add to the compensa- 
tion the cast of the medical attendance, 
which must inevitably be involved by an 
accident. 


*Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that the Bill had provided a liberal 
| compensation, and he did not think it 
| was advisable to extend the compensation. 


*Sir C. DILKE moved to leave out the 
| words “ after the second week ” in the sub- 
| section, providing that the weekly pay- 
ment in case of incapacity for work shall 
begin after the second week of such in- 
capacity. He said that he could not see 
why an injured man should get nothing 
| for the first two weeks. It would gene- 
| rally be possible to deal with these cases 
| very promptly by trade committees. As 
| to shamming, that would be in serious 
| cases, if at all, and not in cases where 
/only a few days’ compensation was 
involved. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that there 
were several Amendments dealing with 
this point, some in the opposite sense of 
the hon. Baronet’s Amendment. In 
drafting the Bill originally the Govern- 
| ment inserted a period of four weeks for 
which no payment should be made, but 
if the incapacity for work lasted over the 
| four weeks the payment was to date back 
from the beginning. It was represented 
|to the Government that this provision 
| was a direct temptation to malingering. 
| It would put an enormous temptation on 
| the workman to strain the effects of an 
| accident over the four weeks. The Gov- 
| ernment thought it better, therefore, 
| that the initial period should not pay 
| compensation in any circumstances ; but, 
| to accompany that alteration with an 
| Amendment favourable to the workmen, 
|the period of exclusion from compen- 
| sation was reduced from four weeks to 
|two weeks. The pecuniary result was 
;almost exactly the same, and the 
‘temptation to shamming was removed. 
| They had reduced the probability of 
;malingering to the lowest possible 
/amount. The hardship of a provision of 
| this kind was not great to the workmen, 
| because those small accidents, which did 
/not last a long time, were provided for 
| by the friendly societies. He hoped that 
| explanation would be satisfactory to the 
| right hon. Gentleman, but in any case 
| the Government could not accept any 
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alteration in the provision one way or| Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the Govern- 
the other. ment accepted the Amendment. 
Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) said 
he could see no reason why an injured| Amendment agreed to. 
workman should not receive the benefit 
of the Act in the first week after the acci-| Mr. S. WOODS (Essex, Walthamstow) 
dent. The experience both of the Dur- | said it would be observed that, while the 
ham, Northumberland, and Cumberland | maximum amount of compensation was 
relief fund and the Cheshire and Lanca- | fixed at £1 per week, there was nothing 
shire relief fund was that in one-fourth jin the Bill about the minimum amount 
of the accidents the incapacity lasted of compensation. He therefore moved 
only two weeks and under; and there-| to insert after the words “such weekly 
fore one-fourth of the accidents in mines | payment not to exceed £1,” to insert the 
would not be covered by the Bill. Ifthe | words, “and not less than 10s.” He 
Act was to give an all-round benefit to} knew from personal experience that if 
the men injured, the Government should | the Bill passed as it stood there would be 
allow it to come into operation the week | no compensation in 30 or 40 per cent. of 
that a man was injured, according to| the accidents which occurred in the 
the rule of the friendly societies. | mines of Lancashire, for in those mines 
it was quite a common thing for a man to 
Question put, “That the words pro-| work three or four days in a week and 
posed to be left out stand part of the! yet at the end of the week have only a 
Bill,” and agreed to. | few shillings in wages in consequence of 
' bad winding or a want of trucks to place 
*Sm C. DILKE said he had challenged | his coal in. ; ; 
a Division in the wrong way. He be-| *Sm C. DILKE pointed out that it 
lieved that in a case where the question; would be necessary to safeguard the 
was misunderstood and the challenge was | Amendment by inserting before the 
given in the wrong way, it was usual to words it was suggested to be inserted, 
allow the opinion of the House to be, “in the case of such total incapacity.” _ 
taken.  *Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 


* ! N TAY _, | Said his impression was that the point 
Po ae pla ge . | raised by the hon. Member for Waltham- 


sett : . | | stow was covered by the two last Amend- 
Mr. McKENNA moved in Sub-section | ments, but, without making any definite 


| 


(4), after the words “of his,” to insert | promise to accept the Amendment, the 
the word “average.” The object of the | Government would consider the matter. 

Amendment was to secure that the| Mr. ASQUITH was glad the Govern- 
amount of compensation for an accident | ment had promised to consider the sub- 
was to be calculated on “the average | ject. Of course it was impossible for 
weekly earnings of the injured man at the | the Registrar of Friendly Societies to 
time of the accident.” The injured man | certify that a scheme submitted to him 
might be idle five days of the week, and} was as good as that contained in the 
on the sixth day, when he was employed, | schedule unless he saw what the mini- 
the accident might happen. As the Bill) mum as well as the maximum sum was. 

stood the compensation would be calcu-| Mr. WOODS said that the permanent 
lated on the one day’s earnings of the | relief societies, sick clubs, and friendly 


injured man. | societies allowed 10s. a week as a mini- 
{mum, on the ground that that was the 
Amendment agreed to. least on which a man could maintain his 


|family. If he could get anything in the 

*Sir A. HICKMAN moved in Sub-sec- | nature of a promise that his point would 

tion (4) to leave out the words “at the| be conceded he would not press his 
time of the accident,” in order to insert Amendment now. 


the words “at that employment during; Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said they could 


the previous 12 months, but if the period | not go beyond the undertaking given by 

of his engagement has been less than 12 the Home Secretary. The matter was 

months then the average during the! more complicated than the hon. Member 

period of his actual engagement.” thought. There were a great number of 
Mr. Chamberlain. 
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accidents which occurred to people who 
had not wives and families to support, 
such as boys, girls, and bachelors. 

Mr. McKENNA moved to amend the 
proposed Amendment by inserting at the 
beginning of that Amendment the words 
“in case of such total incapacity.” In 
Monmouthshire there were cases where, 
owing to the depression of trade, the 
average wages earned by coal hewers had 
not been more for a period lasting as 
long as three years than £1 a week. 
Those men would in case of total in- 
capacity receive less compensation than 
10s. a week unless a minimum were fixed 
by an Amendment such as that now pro- 
posed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN remarked that 
the hon. Gentleman was quite entitled to 
move and press his Amendment, but if 
a division were taken the Government 
would be relieved from the pledge to con- 
sider the subject. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment withdrawn. 

Mr. WOODS asked leave to withdraw | 
the Amendment. [Cries of “ No, no!”] 
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, no less than 95 per cent. of the cost. 


, lutely reliable. 
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Amendment. (1) The chief other way of 
lessening the burden would have been by 
extending the time of exemption from a 
fortnight to four weeks, but owing to the 
position taken by the Government as to 
this, an Amendment to that effect was 
withdrawn. ‘He did not understand, nor 
did the Government understand, till yes- 


| terday, that the total accidents which 
_ were comprised in the first fortnight only 


amounted to 20 per cent. of the whole of 
the disablement accidents which hap- 
pened ; but what was much more impor- 
tant, the cost of these only amounted to 
5 per cent. of the total cost of disable- 
ment accidents, and, therefore, the burden 
imposed on the employers amounted to 
It 
would be agreed this was a most serious 
proportion, and he questioned whether 
the House had realised this until he pre- 
sented these figures, which were abso- 
It was for this reason 
that as the Amendment with regard to the 


four weeks was lost, there was the more 


need for asking to have the maximum of 
20s. brought down to 10s. The second 


| reason which he wished to put forward 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. EMERSON BAINBRIDGE (Lin- 
colnshire, Gainsborough) said that as the | 
Committee proceeded with its work the 
opportunity for those who were as im- 
pressed as he was with the burdens which 
this Bill imposed became less, and in put- 
ting forward the Amendment which stood 
in his name, he felt that he had almost 
a last opportunity of bringing before the 
Committee the strong argument which 
existed in favour of reducing the weight 
of this Bill upon certain industries. 
Through the courtesy of the Colonial 
Secretary, he had had the opportunity 
outside the House of discussing certain 
figures with him, and he now finally pro- 
posed to bring those figures before the | 
Committee. In a matter of such grave 
importance as this, one suffered from the 
misfortune that the smoking room con- 
tingent of the House, to the extent say 
of 100, could not form, judgment from 
the facts presented to the Committee, but | 
when the division bell rang simply took 
their marching orders, and this placed 
the advocates on beth sides at a dis- | 
advantage. 
the Committee eigi* separate and | 
forcible reasons for bringing forward this | 


He wish 4 to place before | check on malingering. 


was a very simple and very forcible one. 
There had been no crying demand for 
this Bill, but whether there had been a 
demand for it or not, there had cer- 
tainly been no suggestion on the part of 
the workmen as to the amount which 
should be :placed in the Bill as com- 
pensation. This came from the Govern- 
ment itself, and the figure of half the 
earnings or 20s. was put down as the 
maximum, but the best test of what was 
the amount which the workmen them- 
selves thought was the right payment to 
give a man was surely the amount which 
under' the present Permanent Relief 
Societies such a man got, and this 
equalised from &s. to 10s. per week, and 
he contended 'that whatever sum the 
workmen’s own societies fixed might 
finally be taken by the Government as 
representing their judgment, and what 
was the right figure, and no doubt this 
figure was arrived at partly because it 


was considered a fair‘figure to give to a 


man who probably had one or two mem- 
bers of his family working for him, and 


|no doubt the workmen themselves had 


arranged a figure which would cause some 
This brought him 
to the third reason in support of this 
Amendment, and he wished to add a 
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word to what he mentioned on this point | was only a few pence per ton, and the 
at the Second Reading. Nobody knew) burden upon coal mines, whether it was 
better than the hon. ‘Members who re-| borne by the employer, the workman, or 
presented labour in the House, that it} the consumer, could be safely taken 
had been proved indisputably that with| at 2d. per ton if the rate which 


. ° | 
increased payment there was increased | 


tendency to remain off work disabled, | 
and he reminded the House again that | 


the figures he gave before, namely, that 
in Lancashire and Cheshire, when the rate 
of payment rose from 6s. to 10s. per 
week, the average number of weeks at 
which the workmen remained incapaci- 
tated rose from 2°9 to 4°7 weeks, an in- 
crease of 70 per cent. Although there 
was some protest from the hon. Member 
for Leicester with regard to malinger- 


ing, he felt sure the hon. Member knew | 


it was a very serious drawback to the 


management of all societies formed for | 


the relief in case of accidents. 
Some men had a natural tendency 
to be constantly as it was called on 


the club. The Committee might take | 


it for granted that there is a cer- 
tain figure for remuneration which, 
as it approached 
which a man earned when at work, formed 
a strong inducement to a large number 
of men to dwell as long as possible on 
the resources of the fund, and it seemed 
a mistake to offer any inducements in 
this direction. The fourth reason he 
wished to put forward in support of the 
Amendment related to the question of 
the continuance of the Miners’ Permanent 
Relief Societies. The Miners’ Permanent 
Relief Societies had now undivided funds 
of upwards of half a million, and the 
greater the remuneration or recompense 
paid under this Bill, the less likely they 
were to continue. Personally he hoped 


they would continue. They had been an | 


untold benefit to many thousands of cases, 
and it was therefore undesirable to put 
in this Bill any compensation which would 
at all jeopardise the existence of these 
societies. The fifth reason was one which 
had a special reference to what would be 
considered to be the burden on the trade. 
The average of profit made on the coal 
Mr. Emerson Bainbridge. 


nearer the figure | 


now existed in the Bill was maintained. 
Whilst the compensation was, as he 
had already pointed out, a fair one 
to the man who was damaged, it 
| did seem desirable that this Bill should 
not suddenly be allowed to place what 
would be a very serious burden upon the 
coal and iron industries. A good deal 
had been said on this question in the 
House, but hon. Members would have a 
much better idea of what the feeling was 
if they saw the volume of correspondence 
from all parts of the country, and the 
| strong feeling there was amongst the em- 
ployers from the different districts who 
| had been in the Lobby during the past 
|few days. The sixth reason was this. 
|The provisions of the Bill had created a 
very strong feeling of resentment in the 
| minds of a very large number of people 
| who were to some extent instrumental in 
placing the present Government in power, 
and he would suggest with all respect 
that if the Government could carry their 
Bill through, and in doing so reduce that 
| strong feeling by making the burdens of 
| the Bill less heavy, it would, for political 


/reasons, be an advantage. He might say 
'that during the past few days he had 
received an intimation from a certain 
|section of his own constituents that he 
had better resign his seat, but that was 
/no reason why he should be at all afraid 
| of putting before the Committee what he 
| considered to be a burden which was cal- 
| culated to seriously depress one industry. 
| [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the Govern- 
ment could not under any circumstances 
accept the Amendment. [Opposition 
cheers.| It appeared to them to he 
|an unreasonable Amendment. The hon. 
|Gentleman had told them, in a 
‘rather pathetic way, that this might 
ibe regarded as the last note of the 


|dying swan. ([ZLaughter.] He was 


| 
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sure the Committee would. bear with 
the hon. Gentleman on that account, and 
would be very glad to know that, when 
the question was decided upon this 
Amendment, it would not crop up again. 
[(“Hear, hear!”] The hon, Gentleman 
stated in the course of his speech that he 
had had an interview with him and cer- 
tain friends of his representing the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire coal industry, at which 
he thought the hon. Gentleman said they 
had convinced him on certain points in 
regard to the pressure on the coal trade. 

Mr. BAINBRIDGE: I do not think I 
used the word “convinced.” That would 
be rather a bold word. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he rejoiced 
to have had the interview to which he 
referred, as it was to him most instruc- 
tive and suggestive. He should not have 
referred to it, as he understood it was con- 
fidential, had not the hon. Gentleman 
himself raised the subject, but, as it had 
been raised, he was going to tell the Com- 
mittee what the result of the interview 
was. He had not the least doubt of the 
good faith and sincerity of the gentlemen 
who came to see him on that occasion. 
They brought him calculations to show 
that the cost of this Bill upon the coal 
trade would amount to no less than 2°46d. 
per ton of coal raised in the Lancashire 
and Cheshire coal districts. They did not 
give him all the details on which they 
founded their calculations, but he was 
prepared, for the sake of argument, to 
accept everything which he was not able 
at the moment to check as being abso- 
lutely accurate, and he dealt in his von- 
versation with them only with the matters 
which he was able to check. Let him tell 
the Committee the result. They calcu- 
lated that there would be per 1,000 men 
employed 190 deaths, and that the charge 
on the trade for every single one of those 
deaths would be £300. That was the 
maximum under the Bill. The fact was 
that the maximum could only be reached 
where the wages were twice as much as 
the ordinary average wage in the trade. 
He did not say that it would never he 
reached, but for one case in which tbe 
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maximum of £300 would be reached there 
were 30 cases in which the maximum 
charge would only be £10 for funeral 
expenses, because the man left no depend- 
ants. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He undertook 
to say that.the average charge per death 
could not, on the face of these figures, be 
more than £150, and that at once struck 
off 50 per cent. of the charge which these 
gentlemen were going about saying would 
be imposed on their trade. [Laughter 
and cheers.| The average wage payable 
all over England was 26s. The half of 
that was 13s., and the death calculation 
upon that would give a little more than 
£150. But then they had got to deduct 
all those cases, which amounted to one- 
third of the total cases, in which there 
were no dependants, and in which the 
charge, instead of being £150, would be 
£10. The next item in their calculation 
was still more extraordinary. It dealt 
with cases of temporary disablement. He 
assumed their figures as to the number 
of those cases—namely, 16,297, and the 
average duration—namely, 4°7 weeks. 
Here, again, they calculated the com- 
pensation at the maximum of 20s. a week. 
It was perfectly evident that, as the aver- 
age wage was 26s. a week, the average 
maximum would be only 13s. a week, and 
even that would have to be reduced be- 
cause the matter was left in the discretion 
of the arbitrator, who would have to be 
satisfied in every case before he gave the 
maximum. [“ Hear, hear!”] But even 
taking the monstrous and preposterous 
assumption that in every case the arbi- 
trator would give the maximum there 
would be another 35 per cent. to come 
off this calculation. But that was not all. 
Their calculation as to the duration of 
accidents was 4°7 weeks. He was struck 
with that, because it did not agree with 
his own calculation. He asked them where 
the allowance was for the two weeks in 
the Bill for which they would make no 
payment at all, and their reply was that 
the total average of duration for tem- 
porary accidents was 4°7 weeks. He found 
that, while on the one hand they had cal- 
culated the compensation for 4? weeks at 
E 
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the maximum of 20s., they had deducted] *Cononst BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 


for the two weeks at the rate which was 
ordinarily paid, and which was not 20s., 
but something about a quarter of that 
amount. That, again, would account for 
a large percentage of difference. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite had given him the 
opportunity of, he thought, finally des- 
troying this absurd calculation of 24d. 





per ton, so far, at any rate, as the Lanca- 


Ince) was afraid that when men were put 
on the sick-list at a pound a week there 
would be.a very great deal of waste, and 
the waste would eventually fall upon the 
men employed as well as upon their em- 
ployers, unless there was some efficient 
supervision. He thought the men ought 
to consider that matter. The real diffi- 
culty in this point of the Bill was that 


shire and Cheshire districts were con- | the workman would not put his hand to 
cerned, and, of course, it was of great the plough. In the Lancashire and 
importance to the coal owners that they| Cheshire experience no one had ever 
should be aware, as far as they could esti- | suffered from any bankruptcy, for the 
mate, what the charge on their trade was | simple reason that all were on a level as 
to be. As he had said, he believed they | regarded insurance. What was wanted 
were much more frightened than hurt, | here was some mutual insurance to 


and they had been frightened by these| cover the time a man suffering from 


calculations, made, no doubt, in good | 
faith, but which would not stand a 
moment’s examination. The third item in | 
their calculation was for permanent dis- 
ablement, which they put at 44 per 1,000, 
and for which they took an average dura- | 
tion of 3} years. He thought that was | 
a fair calculation, except that again they 
reckoned that these permanent disable- 
ments were to be calculated at the imaxi- 
mum of 20s. a week as for death, whereas 
if the maximum were given in every case 
it could only be 13s. a week. He was 
convinced that the more this matter was 
examined into the more the coal owners 
themselves would come to the conclusion 
that the Home Secretary, who dealt with 
the whole coal trade of the United King- 
dom, was perfectly right when he said that 
the charge would not exceed 3d. per ton. | 
As to the particular point before the | 
Committee, he certainly thought the | 
maximum of 20s. not at all an unreason- | 
able one, and it was based exactly on/| 
the same calculation as that which had | 
already induced the Committee to fix the | 
maximum of compensation in case of | 
death at £300. [“Hear, hear!”] But. 
do not let colliery owners imagine, be- | 
cause there was a maximum in the Bill, | 
that the maximum would always be 
reached in every case of compensation. | 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] | 

Mr. Chamberlain. | 





a slight injury was being supported, 
subscribed to not only by the employers, 
but by his own people, so that 
they would then get the supervision 
of the injured man’s fellow-workmen. 
That was what they wanted, and there 
was no machinery in the Bill to supply 
its place. The thing they required was 
that, as in Germany, there should be 
supervision of the workman by his fellow- 
worker. It was perfectly true that in 
some cases men might go back to work 
much too soon; but he believed that in 
every class there were always some who 
held back longer than they ought, and 
it would be the case in the industries 
affected by the Bill, and as he had said, 
there would be great waste, and it would 
fall ultimately on the working man him- 
self. He felt that a great mistake had 
been made in not making the workman 
from the beginning take a part in his 
own insurance. What had been said 
about the Lancashire and Cheshire Fund 


as to the payments of the men he could 
not for a moment admit. 


Amendment negatived. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved in Sub- 
section (6), after the words “one pound,” 


to insert :— 


“ (2) In fixing the amount of the weekly pay- 
ment regard shall be had to the difference 
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between the amount of the weekly earnings of | 
the workman before the accident and the 
amount which he is able to earn after the 
accident.” 
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Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: There is no provision in this 
Bill for the salary of a medical officer to 
be appointed by the Secretary of State, 
He thought this would be in harmony and there is no power in the Secretary of 
with the general opinion of the Com- State to appoint such an officer. If 
mittee. Of course, it was never intended | the hon. Member will confine his Amend- 
or desired that a workman who was still) ment to the medical officers appointed 
able to earn after an accident nearly the | by the employer, it will be in order, but 
game wages as he earned before, should he cannot move at this stage to insert 
be pensioned for the rest of his life. medical officer appointed by the Secre- 








(“Hear, hear! ”] 
Amendment agreed to. 


*Sm A. HICKMAN moved in Sub-sec- 
tion (0), after the words “one pound,” 
to insert :— 


“Provided that he obtain from the medical 
officer appointed by the Secretary of State for 
the district in which he resides, or from the 
medical officer appointed by his employer for 
that purpose, weekly, a certificate of such 
disablement.” 


The object of his Amendment, he said, 
was to provide a simple means of testing 
incapacity. The only means provided by 
the Bill was arbitration, but they could 
not have arbitration every week, and it 
was necessary that incapacity should be 
frequently tested, much oftener, at any 
rate, than was provided for. Some pro- 
vision of this kind was found necessary 
in all cases, whether of friendly societies 
or arrangements between workmen and 
employers; and the custom had been 
that a man should report himself to the 
surgeon of the works or of the colliery 
weekly. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS asked the hon. Member to what 
medical officer for the district the Amend- 
ment referred ? 


*Sir A. HICKMAN said what he in- 
tended to suggest was that it should be a 
person appointed by the employer in the 
first place, but if that were not consi- 
dered satisfactory by the workman that a 
medical officer of the district should be 
appointed by the Home Secretary. 
VOL. L. [FourTH sERIEs. ] 


| tary of State. 


| *Sim CHARLES DILKE, on a point of 

order, said he had an Amendment on the 
| second schedule for the appointment of 
a medical officer by the Secretary of 
| State, gua the arbitration. He assumed 
that the ruling the Chairman was now 
giving with regard to the general ap- 
\‘pointment of a medical officer by the 
| Secretary of State would not apply to 
| the medical officer appointed in connec- 
tion with arbitration. The point, the 
Chairman would remember, was raised 
on the Expenses Vote, and it was ex- 
plained that the Expenses Vote would be 
wide enough to include that. 


*Tuoe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The Resolution of the Com- 
mittee enabled a charge to be imposed, 
so far as relates to arbitration, but it 
does not cover the case raised by the 
hon. Member in his Amendment. 


*Sir A. HICKMAN: May I suggest 
that instead of “appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State” we might have “the medi- 
cal officer of health for the district,” who 
is already paid by the State. [Hon. 
MemBers: “There may not be one.” 
“Why not say a medical officer?” | 
Then I would say, “ by the medical officer 
of health for the district if any.” 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS intimated that those words 
would be in order. 

*Sm A. HICKMAN said that in all 


friendly societies and in all friendly ar- 
rangements between workmen and 


employers it had been found necessary te 
have some arrangement for a periodical 
F 
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report from the surgeon ; and he had no 
doubt that something of the kind would 
be found to be necessary by experience 
in this case. The temptation to malin- 
gering would be immensely increased by 
the Bill as it stood. It had been found 
in practice that in proportion to the 
amount of compensation, so the number 
of accidents increased, and also the dura- 
tion of the incapacity—in direct propor- 
tion. Nobody, he was sure, wished to 
facilitate malingering, which was quite as 
inimical to those who represented the 
working classes as to those who had to 
pay. It did injury all round, and un- 
doubtedly the money paid to malingerers 
must come partly, at any rate, out of the 
pockets of the working men who were 
honest. It was in the interest of every- 
body desirable that every possible pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent any- 
thing of the sort. 

*Srm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said the object of the hon. Member’s 
Amendment was a reasonable one. It 
might, no doubt, be necessary to pro- 
vide for reviewing the weekly payments 
with a view to increasing or diminishing 
them according as the consequences of 
the accidents increased or diminished 
in seriousness. But to provide for 
a medical certificate once a week was 
going beyond the circumstances and re- 
quirements of the case. [“ Hear, hear !”] 
With reference to the particular provi- 
sion proposed, he might point out to his 
hon. Friend that the medical officer of 
health was scarcely the person to act in 
surgical cases. [“Hear, hear!”] That, 
he felt sure, could not be accepted. The 
question was to come up (with reference 
to the appointment of a medical officer) 
on another part of the schedule, on the 
Amendment of the right hon. Member for 
the Forest of Dean. But that was in a 
very different category from this. Weekly 
inspections could not be seriously 


thought of ; but he thought the principle 

of the Amendment perfectly fair. The 

point would arise on Sub-section (5) of 

the schedule; and if the hon. Member 
Sir A. Hickman, 
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thought the period of review ought 
to be more frequent than three months, 
something could be done on that part of 
the schedule. He hoped, therefore, that 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Amendment. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn, 
*Sm FRANCIS POWELL moved, in 


Sub-section (6), after the words last 
added, to insert the words :— 


“the payment shall be made on the applica- 
tion of the person entitled thereto, or his 
authorised representative.” 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
had no objection to the insertion of ile 
words, though he was not aware that 
they were necessary. 

Mr. BROADHURST thought the words 
were quite unnecessary, and might be 
mischievous. 





Amendment agreed to. 


| Mr. PARKER SMITH had an Amend- 
/ ment on the Paper, proposing, at the 
end of Sub-section (@), to insert :— 


“Provided that such weekly payments may 
at any time be commuted by the payment of 
such sum as with any previous weekly pay- 
ments shall amount to the maximum sum 
which would have been payable if death had 
resulted from the accident.” 


The hon. Member, on a point of order, 
said the Secretary to the Colonies had 
appealed to them to take the discussion 
on points of this kind on the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman, which 
stood on page 16. He was anxious to 
consult the wishes of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he should like to know 
if the two points raised on the present 
Amendment could be raised by moving 
to amend the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman? If so, he would be 
willing to abstain from moving his 
Amendment. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: Yes; I think that course 
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may be taken, or else it will be possible 
to discuss the question of the limit of 
the amount on the next Amendment 
which stands upon the Paper, which 
raises that question, and that question 
only. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: That being 
so, it will be convenient that I should 
not move the Amendment which stands 
in my name. 

CotoneL MILWARD (Stratford-upon- 
Avon) moved, in Sub-section (0), after 
the words last added, to insert the 
words :— 
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“provided always that the total amount of 
such payment shall not exceed the sum payable 
if death had resulted from the injury.” 


The hon. Member argued that it was 
necessary that some limit should be 
placed on the sum which should be pay- 
able. If an unlimited liability was 


hanging over a mine-owner or a manu- | 


facturer, he did not see how he could 
possibly insure, or, at all events, how he 
could advantageously insure. It was, 
therefore, very desirable that they should 
limit the sum payable to the injured 
person. In fixing such a limit, they 
should only be following the example of 
the benefit societies which existed at the 
present time, and which had their full 
pay, their half-pay, and their diminished 
pay. He thought it was fair to suggest 
that the limit an employer should be 
called upon to pay to an injured man 
should be the sum which would be pay- 
able in the case of death. They had 


also to consider the case of employers who 


wished either to sell their business, 


change their partners, or realise in some 
He ventured to say 
that with an unlimited liability hanging 
over a business, it would be almost im- 
What 
would the goodwill of a business be worth 
if it had to make weekly payments to 
Suppose 


way or another. 


possible to do any of these things. 


three or four injured persons? 
they had four injured men, each of whom 
was in receipt of a weekly sum of 15s. 
for permanent incapacity. That would 
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represent £156 a year, and would create 
a liability on the business of £4,680. 
What would become of the goodwill of 
a business of that kind? A liability of 
that nature would swallow up the good- 
will of any moderate-sized business ; 
therefore, while it was right that they 
should be generous towards the working 
man, he thought it very important that 
a limit should be put on the amount 
which he was to receive. He begged to 
move the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN observed that 
he had an Amendment on the Paper for 
a later stage which raised a question 
closely connected with the one dealt with 
by the present proposal, and all the ob- 
jections of his hon. Friend could be met 
| when they came to the subsequent 
Amendment. All he could say now was 
that he could not go quite as far as the 
| hon. Gentleman, and say that in no cir- 
cumstances ought more to be paid for 
total incapacity than would be paid in 
| the case of death. [“Hear, hear!”] In 
| the case of death they were paying the 
persons who were not the sufferers except 
pecuniarily. They were only making to 
them certain pecuniary compensation, 
but in the case of injury they 
had got a man who was mutilated 
for life, and it was to this man 
that the payment was to be made. 
Compensation in cases of incapacity 
should be on a more liberal scale than 
in those of death when they compensated 
those who had suffered only by the loss 
of the services of the person killed. 

Mr. CRIPPS submitted that the prin- 
ciple of limitation was applicable as much 
to the system of weekly payments as to 
the payment of alump sum. Where the 
weekly payments were commuted the em- 
ployer knew the extent of his liability. 

*Sir C. DILKE contended that the limi- 
tation proposed by the Amendment was 
unjust in principle, and quite impossible 
to work in practice. 














Mr. PARKER SMITH agreed that the 
total of the weekly payments should be 
limited like the payment in case of death. 
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Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) said there was no more un- 
certainty about the extent of the weekly 
payments than the ordinary uncertainty 
of life which insurance societies accepted. 
He argued that the payment of a lump 
sum would be far more advantageous to 
the workman. The employer would 
naturally prefer weekly payments and to 
take the chance of the injured man dying, 
coming into a fortune, or emigrating be- 
fore the time was up. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said the pro- 
visions of the Bill should be made as 
certain as possible if it was to work well. 
The justice of the Amendment was un- 
doubted. If compensation was to be 
measured by the gravity of the accident 
and the injury inflicted, the greatest in- 
jury that could be inflicted on a man, 
surely, was to kill him. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Consequently any injury short of that 
should not be visited by compensation 
of a larger amount than would have been 
the case if death resulted. He considered 
the Amendment to be a perfectly reason- 
able one. 

CotoneL MILWARD said, in the hope 
that the Colonial Secretary would con- 
sider the point raised by his Amendment 
between now and the Report stage he 
would withdraw the Amendment. 


Workmen (Compensation 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 


moved at the end of Section (2) to 
insert : — 


“The employer shall not be liable to pay any 
sum of money for com tion under this Act 
which shall not have been applied for within 
three months after the time when the same 
became payable.” 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he was not prepared to accept the 
Amendment at present, but he would 
consider the point. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Cotone, MILWARD moved at the end 
of Section (2) to insert words with the 
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object of making the sum payable under 
certain conditions to 12 nominees ap- 
proved by the County Court Judge, to 
be invested or expended by the said 
nominees for the benefit of the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) said 
the Registrar of the Court of Chancery 
would generally compel these nominees to 
pay the money over to the beneficiary at 
once. He doubted if the words proposed 
would effect their object. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN pointed out that 
he had an Amendment on the Paper 
giving discretion to the arbitrator to in- 
vest this money, and he hoped that would 
meet the case. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) moved in Section (3) to leave 
out the words : — 


“means such members of the workman’s 
family as are entitled to damages in cases 
under the Fatal Accidents Act 1846,” 


and to insert the words :— 


“the wife, husband, grandparent, stepfather, 
stepmother, child, grandchild, stepson, step- 
daughter, brother, and sister of the workman.” 


The first part of the Amendment simply 
specified the relationships which were 
enumerated in the Act of 1846, which le 
thought was preferable to legislating by 
reference. To these he had added 
“ brother and sister,” as it often happened 
that the brother or sister of the deceased 
workman had become the main or sole 
support of the family. 


Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he had intended to put an Amend- 
ment on the Paper proposing that the 
first part of the sub-section should 
read : — 


“The expression ‘dependants’ in this schedule 
means such members of the workman’s family 
specified in the Fatal Accidents Act 1846 as 
were wholly or partly dependant on the earn- 
ings of the workman at the time of or imme- 
diately prior to his death.” 
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The Fatal Accidents Act had been ia 
operation since 1846, and had been per- 
fectly understood. As to its extension to 
other relationships, he was aware that 
some hon. Members desired it to be ex- 
tended to illegitimate children—[“ hear, 
hear ! ”|—but as the Act of 1846 was clear 
and precise, and had given complete satis- 
faction he thought it was better not to 
attempt to extend the relationships. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL said that on the 
drafting point he understood the words 
he proposed to put into the Bill were 
really shorter than the words in the Bill 
as drawn. He felt so strongly that the 
words “ brother and sister” ought to be 
included that he must press the matter 
to a division. 


Mr. McKENNA called attention to the 
next Amendment on the Paper in the 
name of the hon. Member for the North- 
wich division of Cheshire (Sir John 
Brunner). That Amendment ran :— 


“The grandparent, parent, stepfather, step- 
mother, husband, wife, brother, sister, child, 
stepchild, and grandchild of the workman, or 
any one or more of them, who shall at the 
time of the death of the workman be dependant 
wholly or partially upon the wages of the 
workman: Provided that the words ‘brother,’ 
‘sister,’ and ‘child’ shall, if the arbitrator 
think fit, be construed to include an illegi- 
timate brother, sister, and child, and the word 
‘parent’ to include the unmarried mother of 
the workman, who was or were at the time of 
the workman’s death living in the house of the 
deceased: Provided that the word ‘dependant’ 
shall in no case be construed to include a 
person of unsound mind.” 


There would in some cases be very great 
hardship if under certain circumstances 
illegitimate children were not to receive 
any benefit. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS mentioned the 
case of persons who might have under- 
taken to bring up a child having no child 
of their own. It would be a great hard- 
ship if such children were not allowed to 
participate. For his part he should not 
confine it to relatives at all, but extend 
compensation to every person immedi- 
ately dependant upon the man without 
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Question put, “That the words ‘such 


members of the workman’s family ” stand 
part of the Schedule.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 208 ; 
Noes, 89.—(Division List, No. 233.) 


And, it being half-past Five of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 





STREET NOISES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 30th June. 





PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 16th June. 


POLICE (SCOTLAND) LAW AMENDMENT 
LL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
Ist July. 


RAILWAY RETURN TICKETS BILL. 


Second Reading till To- 
morrow. 


deferred 





WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS (No. 2) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 30th June. 





INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT AND 
INCORPORATED BUILDING SOCIETIES 
(PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
28th June. 





PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 





reference to relationship. 





day 30th June. 
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LEASEHOLDERS (PURCHASE OF FEE 
SIMPLE) (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 30th June. 





TOWN HOLDINGS 
(TENANTS’ COMPENSATION) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 

2nd July. 





HIGHWAYS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 





LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
28th June. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


deferred till 


(1894) 


Second To- 


morrow. 


Reading 


BENEFICES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 
25th June. 


BENEFICES (No. 2) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 
25th June. 





JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
24th June. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
(COUNTY COUNCIL CLERKS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 

24th June. 





GROUND GAME ACT 
(EXTENSION TO COPYHOLDERS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





JURORS’ EXPENSES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
14th June. 
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Second Reading deferred till Monday 
28th June. 
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RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
BI 


L. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
28th June. 


POLICE PENSIONS AND SERVICE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 30th June. 


MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 30th June. 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL [n.1.]. 
Second deferred till To- 


morrow. 


Reading 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 





COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Select Committee [24th March] 
further adjourned till To-morrow. 





POLICE APPOINTMENT AND 
PROMOTION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 30th June. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS 
(WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 
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POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


Business of 


PARISH REGISTERS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 
(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading | 


[24th February] further adjourned till 
To-morrow. 





LABOUR BUREAUX BILU. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 





LICENSING EXEMPTION 
(HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT) BILL. 





Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
MOTION. 





PARISH COUNCILS (SCOTLAND) (CASUAL 
VACANCIES). 

Bill to make better provision for filling up 
casual vacancies in Parish Councils, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir William Wedderburn, 
Mr. Renshaw, Mr. Parker Smith, and Sir 
Thomas Gibson-Carmichael ; presented accord- 
ingly, and Read the First time; to be Read 
& le: time upon Friday 25th June, and to 
be printed.—{Bill 279.] 


CONGESTED nag ing (SCOTLAND) 
[GRNAT]. 


Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment of a sum, out of moneys to 
be provided by Parliament, for the im- 
provement of Congested Districts in the 
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Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), To- 
morrow.—(Sir William Walrond.) 





EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) [GRANTS]. 

Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of an increase to 
| the Grant payable to School Boards in 
| 





| Scotland under the proviso of Section 67 
of the Education (Scotland) Act 1872, 
and also of Grant in aid of Voluntary 
Schools in Scotland (Queen’s Recom- 
mendation signified), To-morrow.—(Sir 
William Walrond.) 


On the Question, “That this House do 


| 

| 

| BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
| now adjourn,” 


*Sir C. DILKE asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, in the event of 
the Compensation Bill not being finished 
to-morrow, it would be taken on Friday? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.) said he was very anxious not to inter- 
fere with the working of the Friday Rule, 
but he thought it would be admitted that 
a morning sitting on Friday before the 
holidays hardly counted as an ordinary 
Friday sitting. He proposed that the 
House should meet at Twelve o’clock on 
Friday to finish the Compensation Bill 
if necessary—he hoped it would not be 
necessary—and to advance certain non- 
controversial Bills. In those circum- 
stances the House would adjourn to 
Thursday, June 17. 

Mr. ASQUITH hoped it might be 
clearly understood that no contentious 
business would be taken. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY thought they might pass the un- 
controversial clauses of the Finance Bill 
and the adjourned Debate on the Motion 
to send the Foreign Prison-Made Goods 
Bill to the Standing Committee. Then 
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he thought the Public Offices (Whitehall) 
Sites Bill, the Post Office Sites Bill, and 
the Extraordinary Tithe Bill might be 
advanced a stage. Several Scotch Mem- 
bers had made an appeal to him to intro- 
duce the Congested Districts Bill and the 
Education Bill for Scotland. Those were 
Finance Bills, and must be introduced in 
Committee of the whole House, and he 
would propose that they should be 
introduced. 

Mr. ASQUITH suggested that the 
Foreign Prison-Made Goods Bill should 
be omitted from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s list. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked 
whether the Motion for the Adjournment 
on Friday would be made at the begin- 
ning or the close of the proceedings? 

Mr. BROADHURST asked if he was 
to understand that in the case of the 
Compensation Bill going over to Friday 
the House would meet at Twelve o’clock 
instead of Two? 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) sug- 
gested that the Prison-made Goods Bill 
was too controversial to be taken on 
Friday. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, E.) 
doubted whether many Scotch Members 
had any idea that the Resolution relating 
to the Scotch Education Bill would be 
taken before the holidays? It was un- 
desirable that the Resolution should be 
taken on Friday, sufficient notice not 
having been given. 

Tue FIRST LORD or vue TREA- 
SURY said he would not press the matter, 
but that it had been his opinion that the 
Scotch Members would welcome the pro- 
posal to take the Resolution on Friday. 
He presumed that the same objection was 
not entertained against his proposal with 
regard to the Scotch Congested Districts 
Bill. That subject, therefore, would be 
raised on Friday, and the education Reso- 
lution would be deferred until after Whit- 
suntide. He would not insist on taking 
a stage of the Prison-Made Goods Bill on 
Friday, although he might remind the 
House that the only point which would 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


Business of 
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have to be settled was whether the Bill 
should be referred to a Grand Committee, 
and that upon the Motion so to refer it 
the merits of the Measure could not be 
discussed. In any case the House would 
meet at Twelve o’clock on Friday. The 
Motion for the adjournment over the 
holidays would be made to-morrow at 
the commencement of public business, 
Supply would not be taken on Friday. 

Mr. RENSHAW declared that it would 
be very convenient if the Resolution re- 
specting the Scotch Education Bill could 
be introduced before Whitsuntide, as 
Members would then be better able to 
discuss the subject with their consti- 
tuents during the holidays. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY repeated that he would not take 
the Resolution if a considerable number 
of Scotch Members objected to his doing 
so. Perhaps between now and Friday 
some convenient arrangement might be 
made. 

Mr. BROADHURST askei whether it 
was necessary to make the Motion 
with regard to the holidays at the com- 
mencement of public business to-morrow. 
He feared that the discussion of the ques- 
tions which would be raised on that 
Motion might delay considerably the re- 
sumption of the Debate on the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bill. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY replied that he had no reason to 
believe that the discussion on the Motion 
would be a long one. It was, of course, 
the privilege of hon. Members to raise 
questions on the Motion; but he felt 
sure that the privilege would not be 
abused. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Lanarkshire, Mid) 
remarked that the Resolution on which 
to found the Education Bill for Scotland 
was a most important stage, because it 
would fix the amount of the money that 
was to be allocated for the purpose. 


House Adjourned at Ten Minutes 
before Six o’Clock. 
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Juries 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 8rd June 1897. 





COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


Aberbrothwick Harbour. 

Appeal in Certain Civil 
(Ireland). 

Archdeaconry of Cornwall. 

Ashford Urban District Gas. 

Assam Railways and Trading Com- 
pany. 

Birmingham, Tame, and Rea District 
Drainage Board. 

Bray and Enniskerry Railway (Exten- 
sion of Time). 

Bristol Tramways. 

Charing Cross, Euston, and Hamp- 
stead Railway. 

Chichester Corporation Water. 

Clackmannan (Alloa and Tillicoultry) 
Water Supply Provisional Order. 

Clyde Navigation (Extension of Time). 

Cowes Gas. 

Craigcrook Mortification. 

Crichton Royal Institution. 

Devonport Water. 

Dumfries and Maxwelltown Water. 

East India Company’s Officers Super- 
annuation. 

Edinburgh Corporation. 

Edinburgh University (Transfer of 
Patronage). 

Elementary Education 
Amendment. 

Epsom Downs Extension Railway. 

Glasgow Harbour Tunnel Company. 

Great Eastern Railway (New Lines). 

Great Eastern Railway (Lowestoft 
Harbour). 

Great Northern Railway. 

Great Western Railway (Truro and 
Newquay Railway). 

Huddersfield Corporation. 


Matters 


Act 1870 


Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East 
Coast Railway. 
Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 


visional Orders (No. 1). 
London and North Western Railway. 
London and North Western Railway 
(Wales). 
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London and South Western Railway 
(Meon Valley Railway). 

London Bank of Australia. 

London (Clare Market, Strand) Pro- 
visional Order. 

Loughborough Corporation. 

Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway. 

Mason’s Orphanage. 

Mason University College. 

Metropolitan Police Courts (Holidays). 

Mumbles Railway and Pier (Extension 
of Time). 

Navy and Marines (Wills) Act (1865) 
Amendment. 

Neath Corporation Tramways. 

Neath Harbour (Extension of Time). 

North London Commercial Permanent 
Building Society. 

Paisley Waterworks Provisional Order. 

Perth Improvements. 

Plymouth Corporation. 

Provident Life Office. 

Railway Assessors (Scotland) Super- 
annuation. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance. 

Regular and Elders’ Widows’ Funds. 

Richmond District Lunatic Asylum. 

St. Patrick’s Park, Dublin. 

Taunton Gas. 

Torquay Corporation Water. 

Trusts (Scotland). 

Tynemouth Gas. 

Weymouth Gas. 

Whiting’s Patent. 

Wigan Junction Railways. 


Detention Bill. 


The Lords Commissioners were the 
Lorp CuanceLtor (Lord Halsbury), Lord 
Horgrovn, and Earl Wauprecrave. 





THE LORD FOXFORD (E. LIMERICK). 


Sat first in Parliament after the death 
of his father. 


THE LORD DE MAULEY. 
Sat first in Parliament after the death 
of his father. 





JURIES DETENTION BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 





" G 
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PREFERENTIAL PAYMENTS IN BANK- 
RUPTCY ACT (1888) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 





QUARTER meemees 3 URORS (IRELAND) 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 





EXCISE LICENCES BILL [a.1.]. 

Viscount PEEL, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said it was a Bill 
for the consolidation of the many provi- 
sions relating to Excise licences. The 
Liquor Commission, with which he had 
the honour to be connected, had felt in 
course of their inquiry that it would be 
of great use if there were a consolidation 
of the various enactments relating to one 
branch of the subject on which they were 
engaged. The principal Acts were passed 
as long ago as 70 years and more, and in 
the course of that time various provisions 
had been passed—some contradictory to 
existing enactments, some explanatory, 
and some repealing. The whole state of 
the law was in the utmost confusion, and 
if this Bill were allowed to pass as many 
as 25 Acts would be totally repealed and 
about 52 others would be partially re- 
pealed. The Bill did not in any way 
affect that branch of the subject which 
dealt with the law as administered by 
the justices and local authorities, but 
simply with the provisions of the law 
relating to Excise licences. It embraced 
a great deal more than licences connected 
with the liquor trade, but he assured their 
Lordships that the Bill was a purely con- 
solidation Bill. If he might cite an in- 
stance in proof of what he said, he would 
point out that the Bill as first introduced 
did contain some Amendments which 
gave a statutory sanction to some acts of 
practice which the licensing authorities 
had introduced. It was thought that 
these did amount to fresh enactments, 
and knowing the suspicion with which, 
in a Consolidation Bill, any amendment 
was regarded which seemed to repeal or 
alter the law, those amendments had 
been scrupulously cut out of the Bill. 
{“ Hear, hear!”] The result was that 
the Bill was purely and simply a consoli- 
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dating Measure, and effected no altera- 
tion in the law. It would be a great con- 
venience to have the whole law reduced to 
one statute, with the different provisions 
expressly set forth. He might say, for 
instance, that the stamp duties and excise 
duties, formerly collected as such, were 
now collected as the excise licences, and 
a great deal of confusion had arisen in 
consequence of the change of name under 
which these various duties were collected, 
and that was only one out of many in- 
stances he could cite to prove the neces- 
sity for the consolidation of the law. If 
their Lordships would consent to the 
Second Reading of the Bill, he should 
move that it be referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee for Statute Law Revision in order 
that any Amendment of the law might be 
scrupulously excluded, and the Bill made 
a purely consolidating Bill. Hear, 
hear! ”} 


Read 2 (according to Order), and 
referred to the Joint Committee on Sta- 
tute Law Revision Bills and Consolidation 
Bills ; and a Message ordered to be sent 
to the Commons to acquaint them there- 
with. 





FISHERIES = ma BILL 
H.L.]. 

Tus PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tae BOARD or TRADE (The 
Earl of Duptey) moved the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill. He explained that, with 
the exception of one or two verbal altera- 
tions, it was practically the same Bill 
which passed through the House last year 
without any opposition and with very 
little discussion. Its object was, by 
making illegal the sale of undersized fish, 
to deter trawlers and other fishermen 
from frequenting those grounds where 
small undersized fish abounded. It was, of 
course, impossible to prevent the catching 
of such fish, but it was hoped that by 
preventing their sale the fishermen would 
be deterred from going to those quarters 
in which they were found. The Bill gave 
effect to the sense of the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Tweedmouth’s Committee— 
[“hear, hear!”]—and it was regarded 
with favour by many of the fishing bodies 
throughout the country. 


Read 2° (according to Order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday the 18th instant. 
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CHURCH PATRONAGE TRANSFERS 
BILL [.1.]. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 


ing read, and discharged. 





MERSEY CHANNELS BILL. 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be Read 3% on Friday 
the 18th instant. 





SUNDAY BILL [z.1.]. 

Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for the second sitting day after 
the Whitsuntide recess) put off to Tues- 
day the 29th instant. 





WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 

Tus PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
quess of Sauispury: I beg to move “ That 
the House at its rising do adjourn to the 
18th of this month.” 


Motion agreed to. 


House Adjourned at a Quarter before Five 
o’Clock, to Friday the 18th inst., a 
Quarter past Four o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 38rd June 1897. 





COMMISSION. 

Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners. 
The House went, and being returned, 
Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to several Bills which had passed 


both Houses. [For list, see proceedings 
of House of Lords of this date.] 





QUESTIONS. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, in refer- 
ence to the Report recommending the 
immediate rebuilding of the greater part 
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of South Kensington Museum, and the 
necessity which has arisen for acquiring 
a house for the Hertford Collection, he 
will consider the wisdom of spreading the 
charge over a period of years, as has been 
done for Naval works and for Military 
works in the Naval Works Acts of several 
Sessions and in the Military Works Act 
of the present Session? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuazn Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): The matter will be con- 
sidered in connection with the large ex- 
penditure which must soon be incurred 
for Government buildings generally, and 
so long as the money borrowed is repaid 
by terminable annuities in a reasonable 
period, I think there is a good deal to 
be said for such a policy. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): 
Arising out of that Question, I wish to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether or not there is any truth in the 
rumour that the South Kensington 
Museum will be closed for a number of 
years? 

*Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I do not think any decision 
has been arrived at. But it seems to me 
that it will probably be necessary that 
some of the valuable objects in that 
Museum shall be removed from places 
where they are now in danger. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The Government have under 
consideration the necessity of rebuilding 
—[“hear, hear!”}—and I think the re- 
moval of those objects is a matter that 
will have to be dealt with first. 

Mr. LOUGH: Will an opportunity 
of discussing the matter be given the 
House? 


of Telegrams. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: Not the question of 
removal. 


DELIVERY OF TELEGRAMS. 

Mr. E. BOND (Nottingham, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether the officials of a telegraph office 
have a right to detain or withhold tele- 
grams on the ground of insufficient ad- 
dress, when letters similarly addressed 
are delivered without question; and 
whether directions will be given that an 
address recognised as sufficient to in- 
sure delivery of letters shall be recog- 
nised as sufficient to insure delivery of 
telegrams? 
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Tae SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Preston): 
The Postmaster General is advised that 
he is under no obligation to treat tele- 
grams and letters in a precisely similar 
manner as regards delivery, the condi- 
tions of delivery in the two cases being 
widely different. A telegram is an 
urgent communication, and it is of its 
essence that it should have prompt de- 
livery. Consequently it is delivered by 
special messenger, and not by a postman 
on his round; and it is the universal 
rule that the address should contain the 
necessary particulars to insure delivery 
without difficulty, and without inquiries 
or references to directories. Although 
this is the rule, the Department does 
take trouble to deliver telegrams the 
addresses of which appear to be defective 
by accident and not by design, but it 
would be contrary to the interests of the 
public that it should allow its officers’ 
time to be spent in procuring the de- 
livery of telegrams which are systematic- 
ally sent with insufficient addresses. Not 
only would the telegrams in question be 
delayed, but telegrams bearing sufficient. 
addresses would also be delayed, and the 
whole character of the service would be 
altered for the worse. In the circum- 
stances the Postmaster General is not 
prepared to give the directions which the 
hon. Member suggests. 
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Str FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND (Middlesex, Uxbridge): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that a 
scheme is on foot to illuminate the Dome 
of St. Paul’s on 22nd June; and whether, 
in view of the great risk of fire in the 
Metropolitan Cathedral, he will prevent 
its being carried out? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marrnew 
Wurre Rivtey, Lancashire, Blackpool): 
The Dean of St. Paul’s informs me that 
a proposal was made to him that the 
Dome should be illuminated, but he had 
stated that he would not give his con- 
sent until he had obtained competent 
technical advice as to the safety of the 
scheme to be proposed. The hon. 
Baronet may rest assured, I think, that 
no scheme will be approved unless all 
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risks are properly guarded against. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!” 

Sm F. DIXON-HARTLAND: Then 
nothing will be done without the con- 
sent of the Home Office? The City 
authorities are very much exercised 
about the matter. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Certainly, Sir. I have been in com- 
munication again with the Dean and 
Chapter on the subject, and I have every 
reason to believe that nothing will be 
done which will involve any risk. 
[“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether, in view of the 
fact that the Royal Victorian Order is 
to be conferred at the Jubilee on the 
surviving officers who served in the 
Crimea and in the Mutiny, the Secretary 
of State will take steps also to make 
some special provision for the surviving 
privates and non-commissioned officers 
who served in those campaigns, and who 
have hitherto been excluded from pen- 
sions by the existing regulations? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Bropricx, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): There is no authority for the 
statement as to the distribution of the 
Victorian Order suggested in the Ques- 
tion. Non-commissioned officers and 
men who served in the Crimean or 
Indian Mutiny campaigns who have not 
pensions under the ordinary warrants are 
granted special campaign pensions pro- 
vided they have given ten years’ service 
and are in necessitous circumstances. It 
it not proposed to go further. 

*Sr JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether the only service 
not represented in the Jubilee Procession 
of 22nd June by Her Majesty’s Aides-de- 
camp is that of the Royal Navy; 
whether he is aware that there is a strong 
feeling both in the service and in the 
country as to the inadequacy of repre 
sentation of the Royal Navy generally at 
public functions; and whether he will 
endeavour to remedy this grievance? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tuz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I understand that 
some of Her Majesty’s naval and marine 
Aides-de-camp will be directed to ride in 
the Jubilee Procession. With reference 
to the second Question of my hon. and 
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gallant Friend, I am always as anxious 
as he can be that the Navy should be 
adequately represented at public func- 
tions, though, as so large a proportion 
of the service is employed at sea, there 
are occasions of functions on shore in 
which it is difficult for them to partici- 
pate in the same proportion as some 
other services. I should be sorry to 
think there was any widespread feeling 
of grievance, as the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman suggests. I am sure that 
every one must be anxious to see justice 
done to the Navy in ceremonials as well 
as in other respects. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether it is with his authority a notice 
is still exhibited within the precincts of 
the House that no Member unprovided 
with a ticket will be admitted to West- 
minster Hall on 22nd of June? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dova.as, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): I informed the hon. Mem- 
ber on Tuesday last that I had given no 
authority to exclude Members from West- 
minster Hall on June 22. The notice in 
question was not exhibited by my instruc- 
tions, and has, I understand, since been 
withdrawn. [“Hear, hear!”] I may 
add that in giving my consent to the use 
of Westminster Hall for luncheon on 
June 22 for the convenience of Members 
of the House and their friends I was 
acting on the request of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House and in furtherance 
of what I believed, and still believe, to 
be the wish of a large majority of this 
House. [Cheers.] While I would not 
exclude from Westminster Hall any Mem- 
ber of the House on that day, the hon. 
Member must understand I certainly do 
not withdraw my consent to the use of 
the Hall for luncheon. [ Hear, hear! ”] 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether he can state how many 
seats have been allotted by the India 
Office to the Officers of the Army in 
India at present on leave in England? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorcze Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): I stated on Monday that 
the seats at the disposal of the India 
Office for the civil and military services 
had been allotted to those in this country 
who were considered to have the best 
elaims, without regard to the question 
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whether they were on leave or not. It 
would serve no useful purpose to give an 
analysis of the distribution of the tickets 
among the various branches of the 
service. 

Mr. J. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War if he is able to state to the House 
the number of military bands that will 
play in London on Jubilee Day, and also 
the arrangements that will be made to 
insure this pleasure for the people; and 
how many of these bands will come from 
Aldershot and from Shorncliffe? 

Mr. BRODRICK: As far as arrange- 
ments are at present completed, 63 bands 
will take part in the ceremonial on 
Jubilee Day, exclusive of those bands 
joining in the service at St. Paul’s. 
Thirty bands will come from Aldershot 
and three from Dover. 

Mr. AIRD: I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if he is 
able to give any further information as to 
the arrangements for the street traffic on 
Jubilee Day ? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department what 
police arrangements will be made as re- 
gards permitting the resumption of either 
pedestrian or vehicular traffic in the 
streets to be traversed by the Procession 
on June 22nd, after the Procession will 
have passed ? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: I 
am not in a position to give this informa- 
tion at present, but it is hoped that the 
arrangements will be completed and the 
notices issued early next week. This 
statement will, perhaps, answer also the 
Question of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Hallam Division of 
Sheffield. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Barnsley (Earl Compron), I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he will consider the 
desirability of arranging that either all 
prisoners or long-sentence prisoners will 
be allowed something better than prison 
fare on Jubilee day? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
No, Sir. Besides other objections I can- 
not see my way to give special privileges 
to prisoners which are not and cannot be 
given to the population generally who are 
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not in prison. 
“Hear, hear!” 
Caprain SINCLAIR (Forfar): I beg to 
ask the Chief Commissioner of Works 
whether he will be able to make arrange- | 
ments on June 22 for Members to reach | 
the House by water? 
Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I have only | 
just received the notice of this Question | 
and have no knowledge of the matter my- | 
self, but by the courtesy of Mr. Speaker’s | 
Secretary I am able to say that the| 
Thames Steamboat Company would agree | 
to convey Members and their friends | 
from Chelsea or from any intermediate | 
pier to Speaker’s steps at the rate of| 
2s. 6d. per passenger, provided at “ee, 
250 applications are made before June 10. 
Applications may be made direct to the | 
Thames Steamboat Company, 17, Philpot | 
Lane, E.C. 
ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) : | 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- | 
ralty whether, in view of the fact that the 
forthcoming Jubilee Procession is to be 
composed in part of Military and Police 
contingents from every Colony and De-| 
pendency of the Crown, the Lords Com- | 
missioners of the Admiralty will make | 
further representations so that the sea | 
power of the Empire may find its proper | 
place in the Procession, either in the form | 
of a Naval field battery with a covering | 
party of Marines or of a rocket brigade ; | 
and whether, if none of these suggestions | 
can be adopted and it is decided that the | 
Royal Navy shall have no place in the | 
Imperial Procession, the Lords Commie. 
sioners of the Admiralty will order that | 
the seamen of the Fleet shall remain at 
their respective ports and not be brought 
up to assist in keeping the streets, but | 
that their services shall be confined to | 
furnishing guards of honour where 
required ? | 
Tae FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI-| 
RALTY: I am glad to say I am now in| 
a position to inform my hon. and gallant | 
Friend that it has been settled that naval | 
field guns with their crews will form part | 
of the Jubilee Procession on the 22nd | 
inst. [Cheers.] Contingents of Blue-| 
jackets and Marines will be brought up 
from the ports, not because their services 
are required to keep order in the streets, 
but because the Board of Admiralty have 
felt that their presence, posted as they 
will be in considerable detachments in 
conspicuous parts of the route, would be 


[Much laughter, and 
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naval service. [Cheers.] 

*Sir J. COLOMB asked whether any 
detachments of the Royal Marine Artil- 
lery, with their guns, would also take part 
in the Procession ? 

ApmiraL FIELD asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether there would be 
a covering party of Marines? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: It has only just been settled 
that naval guns are to appear; where, 
and in what form, will be decided after- 
wards. The difficulty has been that no 
detachments of infantry of any kind are 
to be in the Procession. It was to be con- 
fined to mounted troops of the line, but 
the concession has now been made in 
favour of the Navy, and that there should 
be field guns. Whether they are to be 


manned by Marines or Bluejackets are 


details which have not yet been settled. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for North 
Donegal (Mr. T. B. Curran), I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De 
partment whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that Mr. L. MacMillan, 
who has spent several years in working 
up a coffee and dining room business at 
114, Borough Road, is to be ejected, in 
order that his landlord may let the pre- 
mnises for the Procession of 22nd June; 
and whether, seeing that this is only one 
case among many others of a similar 
character, the Government will see their 
way to bring in a Bill to prevent such 
grave injustices? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
My attention has been called to Mac- 
Millan’s case. The landlord appears to 
have offered him certain terms on which 
he might be permitted to remain in pos- 
session, and when these were declined to 
have taken proceedings in the High 
Court. The Master by whom the order 
for recovery was made evidently con- 
sidered that there was no defence; and 
MacMillan did not appeal, as he might 
have done to the Judge. Very few cases 
of this kind have been brought to my 
notice ; and though it may be there has 
been hardship in one or two, it would not 
be practicable, I am afraid, to introduce 
special legislation to meet them. 

Sirk HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War if, to prevent dis- 
appointment, the Volunteer corps who 
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have been invited to send from the pro- 
vinces detachments of men to London on 
22nd June have been given clearly to 
understand that they will necessarily be 


Brigade 


places, in consequence of the large num- 
bers of troops to be engaged, and will 
have to make their own arrangements for 


food and other accommodation, and that | been obtained up to May 31. 
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of Guards. 


for 1897-98, amount to 6,416, being an 
increase of 728 over the establishments 
of last year. When the 1st Battalion of 


| Grenadier Guards embarks for Gibraltar 
massed several deep in the appointed | 


in October, its establishment will be fur- 
ther increased by 177 rank and file, 
making in all an increased establishment 
of 905. Towards this 106 men have 
There 


this will entail some difficulty, having re- | remain, therefore, 799 to obtain in the 
gard to the probable augmentation of the | course of the present financial year. The 


London population of five millions by 
half as many again? 
Mr. BRODRICK: The Volunteers 





Ist Battalion Grenadiers will require 14 
more men on embarkation to complete 
their Gibraltar establishment. The 2nd 


attending the Jubilee ceremonial will | Battalion wants 81 men to complete 
have to be messed at definite stations, as | establishment, the 3rd 72, and the Depét 


over 40,000 troops will in all be 
assembled in London. Arrangements are 
in progress to assist Volunteer corps in 
providing themselves with the necessary 
refreshments on that day. These arrange- 
ments when completed will be duly 
notified. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether a holiday, with pay, 
will be given on Jubilee Day to all per- 
sons employed in the public service, 
though they may not be technically 
“public servants,” such as mechanics, 
labourers, and others employed at Her 
Majesty’s prisons, and who in most cases 
have to take a compulsory holiday? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I must ask the hon. Member to 
address his Question to the Home 
Secretary. 


BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 

Sm A. ACLAND HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War if he could 
state to the House to what extent each 
of the three regiments of Foot Guards is 
now above or below the new establish- 
ment of 1897-8 ; to what extent each of 
the three battalions of the Grenadier 
Guards is now above or below the new 
establishment of 1897-8 ; and how many 
men of the Grenadier Guards have ex- 
tended their services with the colours on 
receipt of bounty, or rejoined the colours 
from the Reserve under Army Order 59, 
of 18971 

Mr. BRODRICK: The new establish- 
ments of Guards about to be issued, in- 
cluding depéts, all ranks except officers, 











and Regimental Staff 72. The Grena- 
dier Guards, consequently, will require 
239 men before April next to complete 
their establishment. The Coldstreams 
will require 276 to complete their estab- 
lishment, including the proportion of the 
new battalions to be raised. The Scots 
Guards will require 284 to complete their 
establishment, including the proportion 
of the new battalions to be raised. No men 
have yet extended their service under the 
new conditions. But it should be noted 
that the order giving a bounty of £2 to 
men extending was limited to men whose 
service happened to expire between May 1 
and October 1, and was only promul- 
gated on May 1. ‘The notices to Reserv- 
ists (326) of the Grenadier Guards were 
not posted till May 25, and of these 11 
have accepted up to yesterday. The in- 
creased establishments of the Guards 
began to take effect on April 1. In the 
month of May 149 Guards recruits were 
taken, against 78 in the preceding year, 
although the Army generally is consider- 
ably short of strength. 


Sir A. ACLAND HOOD: Arising out 
of that answer, may I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether men are now being 
taken at a very reduced standard, and 
whether a large number of them are 
taken below that reduced standard ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The standard has 
been reduced to 5ft. 8in. for recruits of 
over 20 years of age, and to 5ft. Tin. for 
recruits under 20. No men have been 
taken under the latter standard. 


Sm A. ACLAND HOOD: Am I to 


understand that the Grenadier Guards 
only require 14 men to complete their 
establishment? 


Mr. BRODRICK: That is so. 
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ILLEGAL TRAWLING (SCOTTISH 
WATERS). 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, as re- 
presenting the Secretary for Scotland (1) 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that out of the 20 convictions 
obtained in 1896 against persons en- 
gaged in illegal trawling in Scottish 
waters four of these convictions apply to 
William Sims, master of the Sunray, who 
was fined in the aggregate £285; two 
convictions apply to Frederick Powderall, 
master of the Pansy, who was fined 
in the aggregate £180; and two convic- 
tions apply to Thomas Lauder, master of 
the Amy Gertrude, who was fined in the 
ageregate £125; (2) will he state 
whether any of these men elected to go 
to prison rather than pay the fine; and 
(3) in view of the fact that repetition of 
offences by the same offender indicates 
an indifference to fines on the part of 
persons engaged in illegal trawling, will 
he take care that when prosecutions are 


undertaken the attention of the Court is | 


prominently called to any cases of pre- 
vious convictions, and that in such cases 
efforts be made to procure a confiscation 
of gear in addition to the fine? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire): The facts set forth 
in the first paragraph of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question are correctly stated. Sims 
on three occasions and Powderall on one 
occasion elected to go to prison. When 
known, the attention of the Procurator 
Fiscal is called to previous convictions, 
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and in every instance where such a 
course can be foltowed, the trawling gear | 
belonging to convicted trawlers has been | 
seized and sold. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord Ad- 
cate (1) if he will state the names of | 
the six trawling skippers, with name of | 
vessel, who during the year 1896 elected | 
to go to prison for the whole period of | 
their sentence rather than pay the fines | 
inflicted for trawling in_ prohibited | 
waters ; and (2) in view of the indiffer- | 
ence with which masters of vessels en- | 
gaged in trawling in prohibited waters, 
treat the penalties now imposed, will | 
he consider the expediency of taking) 
such steps as will admit of deterrent | 
penalties being inflicted on the owner of | 
such vessels as well as on the master. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I am in- 
formed by the Fishery Board that the 
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names of the trawling skippers who re- 
mained in prison for the whole period of 
their sentences in 1896, are William 
Price, master of the Strathspey, A 751; 
Isaac Jackson, master of the St. Fotin, 
A 392; Frederick Powderall, master of 
the Commodore, G.N. 31; and William 
Sims, master of the Sunray, A 669. As 
regards the second part of the Question, 
I must refer the hon. Member to the 
reply I gave him to a similar Question 
on the 21st February last. 


Commission. 


MUSSEL BEDS (CLYDE). 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, as representing the Secretary 
for Scotland, whether the Fishery Board 
has yet been able to arrange with the 
Board of Trade the terms of the lease of 
the valuable and extensive mussel beds 
in the Clyde Estuary, off Port Glasgow ; 
and whether, in view of the urgent de- 
mand for mussels by persons engaged in 
the fishing industry, care will be taken 
that no time is lost in prosecuting the 


| culture of the beds? 


*THE LORD ADVOCATE: The answer 
to the hon. Member’s Question is in the 
affirmative. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. 8S. YOUNG (Cavan, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
aware that in many parts of County 
Down and elsewhere the landlord’s agent 
accompanies on the same car the Sub- 
Commissioners to the scene of their 
examination of farms on which fair 
rents are to be fixed; and (2) whether, 
considering the dissatisfaction which this 
practice creates in the minds of the 
tenants, he will take steps to secure that 
this custom be discontinued ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, Leeds, 
Central): I have no knowledge of the 
matter referred to in the first paragraph, 
nor have the Land Commissioners. The 
Assistant Commissioners are required to 
avoid doing anything which might sug- 
gest partiality. 

Mr. YOUNG: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that frequent 
applications, without effect, have been 
made to the Land Commission Court 
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by the Bailieboro’ Board of Guardians 
for confirming orders for the payment 
of compensation to occupiers of farms 
for plots taken in July 1896 for labourers 
cottages; and whether the said Board 
of Guardians have any remedy for such 
delay ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Orders referred to were sealed on the 
25th May last by the Land Commis- 
sioners, and sent to the Solicitor for the 
Sanitary Authority on the same date. 

Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Galway (Mr. D. Suzzny), I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that a number of tenants on the Clanri- 
carde and Daly Estates entered their 
cases in the Land Courts in February 
last; whether the Commissioners in- 
spected the lands since ; and when is it 
contemplated to hear and decide the 
cases ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: At the 
present date there are but 26 cases from 
the estate of the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde which have not been listed for 
hearing. The estate referred to as the 
“Daly Estate ” cannot be identified with- 
out some further information, as there 
are five different landlords of the name 
of Daly, from whose estates in Galway 
applications have been received. A Sub- 
Commission has been engaged until 
recently in disposing of cases from the 
Portumna and Loughrea Unions, but no 
date has yet been fixed for the next Sub- 
Commission to take up cases from these 
districts. 


MYNYDD-Y-GWAIR COMMON. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture (1) whether 
his attention has been called to the posi- 
tion of Mynydd-y-Gwair Common in 
Glamorganshire ; (2) whether he is aware 
that the Swansea Urban Sanitary 
Authority agreed to pay the sum of £100 
for the extinguishment of commonable 
or other rights in the common in ques- 
tion on condition that the money should 
be expended for the benefit of the com- 
moners interested; (3) whether it is a 
fact that, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Commonable Rights Com- 
pensation Act 1882, an inquiry was held 
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in June 1896, and a decision arrived at 
to construct the roads across the com- 
mon, but that the Board of Agriculture 
have declined to make an order on the 
ground that the committee to whom the 
£100 was paid refuse to reveal the 
amount of interest accrued on the 
amount ; and (4) whether, in view of the 
inability of the commoners to take legal 
proceedings, he will reconsider the deci- 
sion of his Department ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer Lona, 
Liverpool, West Derby): The reply to 
the first two paragraphs of the Question 
is in the affirmative. With regard to 
the third and fourth, I would say that no 
inquiry has been held, nor have we as 
yet declined to make an Order in the 
matter. A meeting of the persons in- 
terested in the money in question was 
convened in June last, but the validity 
of the resolutions then arrived at is con- 
tested, and we are now considering what 
further steps, if any, it is possible for us 
to take. 


BALTIMORE (IRELAND). 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware of the great inconvenience and 
loss to the fishing industry at Baltimore 
for want of a pier at deep water and the 
corresponding extension of the railway so 
that fish could be transhipped from the 
fishing boats to the railway waggons ; and 
that some shippers of fish prefer to send 
their cargoes to Liverpool by sea to the 
cost and inconvenience of getting them 
to the railway under present conditions ; 
whether the original intention was to run 
the railway line to a deep water pier ; 
and whether the Government will now 
provide the necessary money to have this 
work carried out? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The exten- 
sion of the railway to deep water was not 
included in the scheme submitted by the 
promoting company, or contemplated in 
the Statutory Report thereon by the 
Board of Works. The railway terminates 
in accordance with the original scheme of 
the promoters. I have no information 
that some shippers of fish prefer to send 
their cargoes to Liverpool by sea, direct, 
as stated; and with regard to the con- 
struction of a deep water pier, whilst it 
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is generally admitted that such a work 
would prove a stimulus to the fishing in- 
dustry, I can only repeat what I have 
already stated, that until the Harbour 
Board and the railway company come to 
an understanding with the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, the question of a contribu- 
tion by means of a grant in aid cannot be 
again considered. 


TELEGRAPH FACILITIES 
(CO. KILKENNY). 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that there is 
great need for a telegraph office at 
Kilmaganny, county Kilkenny, which has 
a population of about 400, several im- 
portant business establishments, Petty 
Sessions Court, Catholic and Protestant 
churches, dispensary, and constabulary 
barracks, and is situate in an important 
district with no telegraph office nearer 
than four miles distant ; and whether he 
will take steps to establish a telegraph 
office at Kilmaganny ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The question of ex- 
tending the telegraphs to Kilmaganny has 
been carefully inquired into, but the 
Postmaster General regrets that he is not 
in a position to establish a telegraph office 
there unless a guarantee be furnished. 
The Postmaster General will communi- 
cate with the hon. Member on the subject. 


POSTAL SERVICE (NOTTINGHAM). 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if there is any foundation for 
the statement that in the postal service 
at Nottingham lads from 14 to 16 years 
of age are employed between 7 p.m. and 
10 p.m., six days a week, for a weekly 
wage of 3s. or at the rate of 2d. per hour? 

Mr. HANBURY: The statement is not 
accurate. Six telegraph messengers over 
16 years of age who are engaged between 
three and four hours a day on their usual 
duties are employed from 7 p.m. to 9.30 
p.m. to assist in the last town delivery of 
letters. They earn on an average 7s. 6d. 
a week, and they are awaiting appoint- 
ment as town postmen. The arrangement 
under which they take part in the deli- 
very of letters is of advantage to the lads, 
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as it puts them in training for the 
appointments to which they are looking 
forward. 


ARMY SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Mr. YOXALL: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War if it is the 
case that, whilst master gunners in the 
Artillery, conductors in the Army 
Ordnance Corps, and staff sergeant- 
majors of the Army Service Corps may 
rise, after certain periods of satisfactory 
service, from the lowest to the highest 
grade of warrant officer, an Army school- 
master must remain in the lowest or 
fourth class of warrant officers so long as 
he is a schoolmaster ; and, if so, does he 
propose to maintain this disability? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The classes into 
which warrant officers are divided must 
depend on the relative importance of the 
duties and responsibilities of the appoint- 
ments held. However valuable may be 
the services of an Army schoolmaster, it 
is not possible to regard his functions as 
equal in importance to those of the 
warrant officers cited in the Question, 
who have either high executive duties or 
important charges of materiel. School- 
masters are eligible for and often obtain 


commissioned rank as Inspectors of 
Schools. 


SCOTTISH FISHERY BOARD. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, as representing the Secretary 
for Scotland, whether, in view of the 
statment contained in the Fifteenth 
Annual Report of the Fishery Board for 
Scotland, that the practice of concealing 
or obliterating letters and numbers, and 
trawling without lights, has become very 
common with trawlers engaged in fishing 
in prescribed waters, and causes great 
difficulty in identifying trawlers so en- 
gaged, he will consider the expediency of 
taking such steps as will admit of the 
penalties for the concealment of numbers 
and fishing without lights being rendered 
of a more severe and deterrent nature 
than now imposed ? 

*TueE LORD ADVOCATE: I am in- 
formed by the Fishery Board that the 
penalty for concealing letters and nun- 
bers is fixed by the Additional Regula- 
tions under Part 2 of the Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1868 (31 and 32 Victoria, chap. 45), 
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which Regulations were approved by Her 
Majesty in Council on 26th February, 

1880. The regulations in regard to lights 
are issued under the Acts relating to Mer- 
chant Shipping. But I must point out 
that these are matters falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, having regard to the statement 
in the Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
Fishery Board for Scotland, that in the 
year 1896 there were four cases in which 
the gear of persons engaged in illegal 
trawling was confiscated, will he state in 
each case the name of the trawler so en- 
gaged, as well as the name of the master 
and owner, and whether a fine was im- 
posed in each case ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: I am in- 
formed by the Fishery Board that the 
names of the trawlers whose gear was 
confiscated in 1896 were the Sunray, 
A. 669, owners Johnstone and Sherritt, 
Aberdeen, master, William Sims; 
Bosphorus, S.S.S. 278, owner J. Wilson, 
North Shields, master Joseph Ballard ; 
and Commodore, G.N. 31, owner John 
McPherson, Arbroath, master Frederick 
Powderall. The gear of the last named 
trawler was seized on two occasions. In 
each of the cases referred to fines were 
imposed. 


BICYCLE LIGHTS. 

Mr. BERESFORD MELVILLE (Stock- 
port): I beg to ask the Home Secretary 
whether his attention has been called 
to a verdict of manslaughter given in 
the case of a bicyclist who was killed at 
Stockport by a cart driven at night with- 
out lights; and whether he will be pre- 
pared to introduce a Bill to enforce the 
carrying of lights, and prevent similar 
accidents in the future? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
My attention has not been called to this 
case otherwise than by the hon. Member’s 
Question. I am afraid I cannot under- 
take to introduce a Bill as suggested by 
him ; but a Bill dealing with the subject 
is already before the House and has ob- 
tained a Second Reading, and under the 
existing law Borough and County Councils 
have ample powers of dealing with the 
matter by means of bye-laws, powers 
which in many cases have been exercised. 

*Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clapham) 
asked whether it was not the fact that 
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there was no lights bye-law at Stockport, 
although one existed where the accident 
occurred, and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would not take some measures 
to enforce uniformity in the carrying of 


| lights? 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that had the cart at Stockport car- 
ried a light it was very probable the 
accident would not have happened. He 
understood his hon. Friend desired 
general legislation on the subject. The 
hon. Gentleman’s own Bill had been read 
a Second time and he must leave the 
House to deal with it. 


MILITARY PRISONS 
(CORPORAL PUNISHMENT). 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War if he 
could state how many, if any, prisoners 
in the Military prisons of the United 
Kingdom or Colonies have received cor- 
poral punishment on more than one occa- 
sion during the last six years? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The Returns ren- 
dered do not distinguish the cases in 
which corporal punishment has been in- 
flicted more than once on the same pri- 
soner, but the information can be called 
for from the several prisons if the hon. 
Member desires it. 


CIVIL PRISONS 
(CORPORAL PUNISHMENT). 


Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if he could state how many 
prisoners in the local prisons and convict 
establishments of the United Kingdom 
have received corporal punishment on 
more than one occasion during the past 
six years ; and if there are any who have 
received such punishment on more than 
two occasions during the same period? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The Governors of prisons have been re- 
quested to supply this information, but 
it will be impossible to answer the Ques- 
tion before the holidays. 


ST. COLUMBA’S CHURCH SCHOOLS, 
KINGSLAND ROAD. 


Mr. THOMAS OWEN (Cornwall, 
Launceston): I beg to ask the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on 
Education if his attention has been called 
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Weights and 


to the serious complaints, made by 
parents before the stipendiary magistrate 
at Worship Street last Saturday, of chil- 
dren attending St. Columba’s Church 
Schools, Kingsland Road, being obliged 
to go in procession to church, bow at the 
altar, etc., contrary to the wishes of the 
parents, and the allegation in one in- 
stance that the children were caned if 
they did not go ; and, if so, if he will take 
steps to insure the due observance of the 
conscience clause in the school? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or trp 
COUNCIL (Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The attention of the Com- 
mittee of Council was drawn to this 
matter about. a month ago, and they have 
satisfied themselves by very careful in- 
quiry that no child is obliged to attend 
the church, or is punished for not doing 
so. The managers have, however, been 
instructed to enter on the Time Table 
the day and hour of the services to which 
they propose to take children. 


TELEGRAPH SERVICE (SCOTLAND). 

Sim JOHN LENG: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether the 
telegraph service in Scotland at the coun- 
try post offices on the 22nd June will, 
as on Sundays, be limited to one hour, 
so that the telegraphists may not be de- 
tained the whole day in their respective 
offices ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Having the whole 
of the United Kingdom in view, I stated 
on the 13th ultimo, in answer to a Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Devonport, 
that the arrangements would be the same 
throughout the United Kingdom as on 
ordinary Bank Holidays, and the tele- 
graph offices would, as a rule, be kept 
open as on ordinary days to meet the 
convenience of the public, but that the 
less important offices in towns would be 
closed as far as possible. The Post- 
master General does not think he can 
make any exception in the case of 
Scotland. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOL ACT 1897. 

Sm JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether grants payable 
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under the Voluntary Schools Act 1897, 
may be used for building purposes? 
Sir J. GORST: No, Sir. 


CATTLE FOOD. 

Mr. C. T. GILES (Cambridge, Wis- 
bech): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether he is 
aware that imported barley meal used 
as food for cattle often contains a large 
quantity of maize meal, a much cheaper 
article ; and whether he has considered 
if anything can be done to prevent the 
purchaser being thus prejudiced? 

*Mr. LONG: No complaint has 
hitherto reached me as to the adultera- 
tion of barley meal in the manner indi- 
cated, but I should presume that a 
purchaser would have no difficulty in ob- 
taining redress by means of civil proceed- 
ings for any loss which he might sustain. 
Without more precise information before 
me, I am afraid that I am unable to 
assist my hon. Friend, but I should be 
glad to receive and to consider any state- 
ment of the facts with which he may be 
able to supply me. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACTS. 

Mr. W. R. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he can state the 
results, so far, of the inquiries which 
have been made of local authorities in 
reference to the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report upon the Weights 
and Measures Acts which was submitted 
last year; and whether, having regard 
to those results and to the fact that a 
deputation from the County Councils 
Association and the Association of Muni- 
cipal Corporations waited upon him, 
urging the desirability of securing uni- 
formity of administration, he will con- 
sent to appoint a Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade to consider 
the subject? 

THe PRESIDENT or taz BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircur, Croydon): 
Since I replied to a Question by the 
hon. and learned Member on the 
19th February, only ten more replies 
have been received from local authorities. 
Some of the larger and more important 
of these bodies have not responded at 
present, and I am not yet in a position 
to decide upon future action. 
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Crete. 


AIRDRIE VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War if he has received and 
perused the statement of the officers of 
the disbanded 5th Volunteer Battalion 
Scottish Rifles (Airdrie Volunteers) ; 
and if he will recommend an inquiry 
into the whole facts of the case? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The statement for- 
warded by my hon. Friend has been duly 
received at the War Office. The decision 
to disband the 5th Volunteer Battalion 
Scottish Rifles was made after careful 
consideration by the military authorities 
of the condition of the battalion, and the 
Secretary of State is satisfied that no 
good end would be attained by reopening 
the question. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) said 
he would take another opportunity of 
exposing this business. 
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INDIAN FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the usual Memorandum 
explanatory of the Indian Financial 
Statement, which has already been re- 
ceived from Calcutta, can be presented 
to Parliament immediately after the 
Recess, so that Members may be better 
prepared to deal with that statement 
when brought before the House for its 
adoption ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
explanatory Memorandum is in the hands 
of the printers; but some of the infor- 
mation which I wish to include in it was 
only received by the last mail from India, 
and I fear that it cannot be distributed 
to Members for some time yet. 


POST OFFFICE (WESTON-SUPER-MARE). 

Mr. H. G. JOLLIFFE (Somerset, 
Wells): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
th Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is aware that 
a site for a new post office at Weston- 
super-Mare was acquired by Government 
several years ago, that new accommoda- 
tion is urgently required, and when the 
building is likely to be commenced? 

Mr. HANBURY: A site for a new post 
office at Weston-super-Mare was purchased 
in 1892, and the building plans are still 
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under consideration. It has been neces- 
sary to revise them more than once, as 
the expense involved was considered to 
be too great. The Postmaster General 
regrets that he is not in a position to say 
when the building will be commenced ; 
but the present office was temporarily 
enlarged last year, so as to mitigate the 
need for the new accommodation. 


Crete. 


GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY. 
GeneraL McCALMONT (Antrim, N.): 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether an appeal has been 
lodged against the recent decision of the 
Vice Chancellor in the Giants’ Causeway 
case; and whether in view of the diffi- 
culty on the part of the defendants of 
raising further funds for.the defence of 
public rights, he will advise the Treasury 
to provide the money required. 
*Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL For IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Arxinson, Londonderry, 
N.): I have been informed that an ap- 
peal is contemplated, but I am not aware 
whether it has been lodged. There is 
no precedent for the Treasury paying 
the costs of the private defendants in 
such a case as this. 


CRETE. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs why the Reports of the 
Admirals on Cretan affairs dealing with 
the period from 12th February to 4th 
May have been published, while the 
Papers relating to the previous period,. 
from 5th December to 12th February, 
including those relating to the burning of 
Canea, and the instructions to the Admi- 
rals, are still held back. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. Cur- 
zON, Lancashire, Southport): The hon. 
Member will see on reference to the 
Cretan Blue-book (Turkey, No. 8, 1897) 
that it contains papers, not, as he says, 
only till December 5, but down to the 
end of the year, the last Dispatch pub- 
lished in it having been received on De 
cember 28. I explained to the hon. 
Member on Monday that the Papers from 
that date onward are in course of prepa- 
ration, and will shortly be in the hands 
of the House. But, as the Blue-book is 
a large one, and as we are anxious to 
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bring it up to the latest possible date, it 
was decided to lay the reports of the 
Admiral in the interval. 

Sm E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall) asked whether the next 
batch of papers published would include 
a report as to the number of Mussul- 
mans, including women and children, 
who had been murdered by the Cretan 
insurgents during the present year. 

Mr. CURZON said the Government 
had received no such Report. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in reference to the raid 
made by armed Mussulmans on the vil- 
lage of Ghalifa, resulting in the slaughter 
of several Christians, including women, 
whether the Governor of Candia has fur- 
nished any explanation to the represen- 
tatives of the Great Powers concerning the 
alleged connivance of the outposts, who 
had been specially instructed to prevent 
such movements; and what steps are 
being taken to prevent a recurrence of 
these raids from a town in possession of 
the Great Powers? 


Mr. JOHN DILLON: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Governor of Candia, 
in consequence of the protests of the 
Consuls, caused the leaders of the 
Mahommedan expedition which had plun- 
dered the Christian village of Kalivia to 
be arrested ; whether on Monday morn- 
ing a large crowd of Mahommedans 
surrounded the Konak demanding the re- 
lease of the prisoners; and whether the 
prisoners have been released ? 

Mr. CURZON: The only official infor- 
mation that we have received, beyond 
that which was given in my reply on the 
Ist inst., is contained in a telegram from 
Sir A. Biliotti, which arrived this after- 
noon to the effect that on June 1 upwards 
of 1,000 Mussulmans made a pacific de- 
monstration at Candia to obtain the 
liberation of their co-religionists who 
were suspected of having attacked the 
Ghalifa Christians; that the crowd was 
dispersed by the gendarmerie and 
troops; but that the prisoners were 
released. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
who is responsible at present for the 
maintenance of law and order in the 
town of Candia? 


Mr. G. Curzon. 
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Mr. CURZON: The Turkish Governor 
is responsible for the maintenance of 
order in the town of Candia. But it 
must be considered that he is under the 
direction of the Admirals who represent 
the Powers, and have control of the Euro- 
pean occupying force. 
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EGYPT. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when the 
detailed Report on the expenditure of the 
grant in aid to Egypt will be circulated? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The details of the expendi- 
ture of the grant in aid to Egypt in 
respect of the Dongola Expedition have 
already been circulated. They appear on 
Page 2 of Lord Cromer’s Report on 
Egypt, which was presented in February. 
I expect a further Report in due course, 
with respect to the remainder of the 
grant. 


CIVIL SERVICE 
(SECOND DIVISION CLERKS). 

*Mr. HENRY KIMBER (Wandsworth) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether the salaries paid to Second 
Division clerks are for a daily attend- 
ance of seven hours; and whether it is 
the practice of the Treasury to sanction 
the payment of additional remuneration 
when these officers are required to work 
periodic overtime? 

Mr. HANBURY: The answer to both 
Questions is “ Yes.” 
*Mr. KIMBER asked what was the 
scale of remuneration for overtime? 

Mr. HANBURY thought it was ls. 6d. 
per hour. 


MARYBOROUGH PRISON 
(PATRICK CONNEELY). 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
he is aware that one Patrick Connerly, 
or Connolly, a convict in Maryborough 
Prison, undergoing a long sentence for 
manslaughter, was returned for trial in 
April 1882; that, through remands and 
adjournments, the trial did not take 
place until July 1883; and that, of the 
two other prisoners who were tried with 
Connolly on the same charge, one of 
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them, named Fon, died a lunatic in 
Richmond Asylum some years ago, and 
the other, named Diskin, was discharged 
last year on the plea of ill-health and 
died shortly afterwards; and (2) 
whether, in view of all these facts, he 
will recommend that the convict Con- 
nelly shall be allowed in the working out 
of his sentence the benefit of the 15 
months’ imprisonment which he under- 
went while awaiting trial, and the sen- 
tence be reduced accordingly? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Patrick 
Conneely is the name of the convict re- 
ferred to. Fox died in Dundrum 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum in July 1889. 
I have no information that Diskin died 
shortly after his release on licence in 
1895. Otherwise the statements in the 
first paragraph are correct. An appli- 
cation was recently received from Con- 
neely to be allowed the benefit of the 
period during which he awaited his trial, 
and it was decided that there was no 
ground for a special remission of sen- 
tence in his case. 


Mr. DAVITT: May I ask whether it 
is the custom in this country to make 
allowance in the working out of a sen- 
tence for the time the prisoner is kept 
awaiting his trial? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I presume 
all the circumstances were before the 
Judge. 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he will lay upon 
the Table the calculations on which he 
relied to show that the proportion of 
compensation to be paid in the coal trade 
under the Workmen (Compensation for 
Accidents) Bill would certainly not ex- 
ceed 1 per cent. of the wages paid? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Sir, the calculations I gave were Depart- 
mental and private calculations based 
on official and other figures which are 
as much open to hon. Members as myself, 
and I do not propose to lay them on the 
Table. 


Mr. MACLEAN asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would invite the 
representatives of the coal trade in South 
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Wales to meet him and discuss the ques- 
tion, so that they might see how the Bill 
bore upon them? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he was afraid that would involve 
tremendous discussion. He was quite 
willing to hear what those gentlemen had 
to say, but he might state that he had 
studied with the greatest care the statis- 
tics which had been laid before him, and 
to promise to discuss the whole matter 
was more than he could undertake. 


Duty. 


ESTATE DUTY. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (1) whe- 
ther it was the practice of the Inland 
Revenue Department, previous to the 
passing of the Finance Act 1894, to 
charge probate duty on personal property 
falling to the Crown by default of next of 
kin; (2) whether it is now the practice 
to charge estate duty on both real and 
personal property which falls to the 
Crown by default either of heirs or of 
next of kin; (3) whether there is any 
instance of departure from this practice 
in the case either of probate duty or of 
estate duty ; and (4) whether any ques- 
tion has arisen ; and, if so, how, as to the 
lawfulness of the practice? 


Taz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: So far as England is con- 
cerned, the answer to the first two Ques- 
tions is in the affirmative, and I am not 
aware of any instance in which probate 
duty has not been paid on personal pro- 
perty falling to the Crown by default of 
next of kin. A question arose after the 
passing of the Act of 1894 as to the 
legality of charging estate duty in these 
cases, especially upon real estate, which 
upon a reference to the Law Officers was 
decided by them in the affirmative a few 
months ago. Accordingly, estate duty 
has been, or will be, paid in all cases in 
which property, real or personal, has 
fallen or may fall to the Crown in Eng- 
land. In Scotland the practice has been 
somewhat different, as the Crown can 
there collect an estate without adminis- 
tration, and so did not before 1894 pay 
probate duty (which was payable upon 
the grant of letters of administration or 
confirmation). The case was, however, 
altered by the Act of 1894 (as interpreted 
by the Law Officers), which made estate 
duty payable irrespective of letters of 
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administration or confirmation, and since 
the end of last year the practice in Scotch 
cases has been assimilated to that in 
English. 


Covent Garden 


KILKENNY PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland whether 
his attention has been directed to a case 
tried at Grace’s Old Castle (Kilkenny) 
Petty Sessions, before Mr. Considine, 
R.M., on the 22nd ult., in which it was 
proved that a water bailiff, named Ban- 
non, had forcibly seized, assaulted with 
a cane sword, and searched the pockets 
of a boy named Patrick Comerford, and 
took from him some minnow alleging that 
they were salmon fry; whether water 
bailiffs are legally empowered to arrest 
and search the pockets of persons whom 
they know and could identify and pro- 
secute if necessary; and whether the 
Crown can and will interfere either to 
prosecute Bannon or order a re-hearing 
of the charges? 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg to 


ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Liev- | 


tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been drawn to a case tried in Kil- 
kenny Petty Sessions on the 22nd ultimo, 
in which it was proved that a water bailiff 
named Joseph Bannon, in the employ of 
the Irish Fishery Conservators, forcibly 
took from a boy named Patrick Comer- 
ford, whom he found fishing, some 
minnow which Bannon alleged was 
salmon fry ; whether he is aware that it 
was sworn by Bannon that the Conserva- 
tors only decided a few days before this 
trial that minnow is not salmon fry ; and 
whether the Irish Fishery Conservators 


intend to retain Bannon in their employ- | 


ment? 

*Tuoe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND: In answer to this and the next 
Question on the Paper, I beg to say that 


my attention has been called to the case | 


mentioned, in which there was a direct 
conflict of testimony between the parties 
as to the circumstances and nature of the 
assaults alleged to have been committed 
by each of the parties on the other. The 
magistrates dismissed both cases, holding 
that in point of law the Statute 54 and 55 
Vic., s. 20, sec. 6 did not authorise the 
water bailiff to search the person of 
Comerford, who is a man of 24 years of 
age. It is open to both parties to appeal 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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from these decisions, when the magis- 
trates’ ruling can be revised. It also 
appears from the report furnished to me 
that Comerford threatens to take civil 
proceedings against Bannon for the 
assaull. Under these circumstances it 
would not be proper for me to give an 
opinion on the legal point involved. The 
Crown have no power to order a re- 
hearing of the charges made on both 
sides, and it does not appear to be a fit 
case in which to institute a criminal 
prosecution at the suit of the Crown. 


PARISH COUNCILS (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is now in a 
| position to fix a date for the introduction 
| of the Bill placing parish councils in Scot- 
| land on the same footing as similar 
|councils in England in regard to gua- 
| rantees ? 
| Mr. HANBURY: I hope to introduce 


| the Bill immediately after Whitsuntide. 


| 





COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 

| Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
| bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
| Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General (1), whether he is aware that for 
many years past merchants and traders in 
Covent Garden Market were in the habit 
of sending to the country to their cus- 
tomers who were producers, packets of 
printed labels for clearly directing their 
agricultural produce, which were seni 
under the book post rate, no objection 
being raised by the postal authorities 
| until two months ago ; (2) will he explam 
why, without warning, the postal authori- 
ties have stopped these packages, alto- 
| gether, under the book post rate, and will 
|only admit them under the letter rate, 
|so that what formerly was sent for 4d. 
now costs 14d.; and (3) whether, con- 


| sidering the burthened condition of the 


farmers and fruit growers, he will revert 
;to the old rule, and allow these labels, 
| which are absolutely valueless, to go at 
| book post rate? 

| Mr. HANBURY: The answer to the 
\first paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
|Question is in the affirmative. The 
packets were excluded from transmission 
| by book post under the Inland Post 
Amendment Warrant, 1897, which pro- 
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vides that the expression “ book packet” | representations to the Turkish Govern- 
shall not include any article which, | ment daily with regard to the non-con- 
though made of paper and bearing words | firmation of the sentences passed by the 
in writing or printing, is substantially of | Commission on the offenders at Tokat 
the nature of stationery or merchandise. | and the acquittal of the officials, and that 
The Warrant was laid on the Table of the | his colleagues, whom he has acquainted 
House on the 29th of January last, and| with the telegrams received from Her 
notice of its publication was given in the | Majesty’s Consul, have also made repre- 
Gazette of the 15th of the same month. | sentations to the Porte. The Council of 
The Postmaster General considers that | Ministers have had the matter under their 
the grievance will be removed by the} consideration, but so far no decision has 
regulations which come into force on ihe | been arrived at. 
22nd instant, as, though it will still be | Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
impossible to send a 2 0z. packet by book | if the right hon. Gentleman could tell 
post for $d., it will be possible to send a| the House what the sentences were? 
4 oz. packet for ld. by letter post. | Mr. CURZON: I cannot without refer- 
| ence, because there were a great many 
sentences, each differing from the other. 
ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. If my hon. Friend desires the information 
Capratn DONELAN: On behalf of the | I shall be glad to give it to him. 
hon. Member for South Galway (Mr. 
Suzny), I beg to ask the Chief Secretary | 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) on| MINES INSPECTOR (SOUTH WALES). 
what grounds was Sergeant O’Dowd com-| Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
pelled to retire from the police force on Tydvil): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
« reduced pension before his time ; and (2), State for the Home Department if he will 
will he state by whose authority Inspector | state why the Inspector of Mines for 
Fleming is drawing an allowance of £50) South Wales has discontinued giving in 
per annum as Divisional County In-/ his annual Reports the number of inspec- 
spector one year longer than the) tions made (above and under ground) 
maximum period of three years? ' and inquests attended during the course 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No pen- | of the year by himself and his assistant 
sioner named Sergeant O’Dowd is on the | inspectors ; and if he is aware that this 
lists of pensioners from the Royal Irish | information was of interest to those en- 
Constabulary or Dublin Metropolitan) gaged in colliery operations in the 
Police. There is no time limit, as sug-| district? 
gested, to the payment of the annual} Sim MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
allowance referred to in the second para-; I do not know why Mr. Robson has 
graph. | omitted this information from his last 
| Report. He is under no obligation to 
| give it, but I have no doubt he will be 
TOKAT MASSACRE. | willing to do so if it is of interest to 
Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Under | those in his district. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs | 
whether the Foreign Office has yet re- | 
ceived information respecting the letter POST OFFICE GUIDE. 
addressed by Sir Philip Currie to Tewfik| Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
Pasha in regard to the recent massacre | to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
of Armenians at Tokat; whether com-!/ master General, whether he is aware that, 
plaint was made as to the inactivity of | although there are two places named 
the tribunal at Tokat appointed to try! Tarbert in Scotland, it is equally true 
the Mussulmans implicated in the mas-| that there are two places named Newport 
sacre; and what steps have been taken| in England; and that, in the case of 
by the representatives of the Powers to | these latter places, they are respectively 
secure the punishment of those already | and correctly described in the list of 
tried and found guilty of complicity in; money order and telegraph offices in the 
the affair? | Post Office Guide as Newport (Mon.) and 
Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Ambas-| Newport (Isle of Wight); and whether, 
sador telegraphs that he is addressing | seeing that Tarbert (Harris) is the name 
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of a money order and telegraph office, | to express an opinion, but if he will com- 


will he explain why it cannot be so de- 
scribed at page 205 of the Post Office 
Guide, especially having regard to the 
fact that, in describing Harris as a money 
order and telegraph office at page 121, 
the Post Office is misleading the public, 
Harris being’ merely the name of a 
district ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir; the Post- 
master General is aware, and he thinks 
the hon. Member’s wishes can be met in 
the next edition of the Post Office Guide. 
The office at Tarbert (Harris) shall there 
be fully described as a money order and 
telegraph office both under the name 
Harris and under the name Tarbert. 


JUDICIAL TRUSTEES ACT 1896. 


Sm HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the Attorney General whether the 
rules of procedure under the Judicial 
Trustees Act 1896, have been finally ap- 
proved ; and, in such case, if he will take 
steps to bring to the notice of the legal 
profession and the public the opportunity 
given by the Act for any person in- 
terested in a trust, either as settlor, 
trustee, or beneficiary, to obtain the ap- 
pointment of a judicial trustee, who at 
trifling cost will discharge his duties 
under the supervision of the Court? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): I am 
informed that the rules under the 
Judicial Trustees Act are almost ready 
for issue. The object has been, as far 
as possible, to establish a system which 
shall not be costly, but it is difficult to 
utilise the supervision of the Court with- 
out expense. 





municate with me I will go into the 
matter. 


IRISH JUDICIARY. 

Sm J. COLOMB: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Epwarp Carson), I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury how many Judge- 
ships are now vacant in Ireland; and 
whether the Government intend to bring 
in a Bill this Session dealing with all or 
any of such vacancies? 

Tur FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: In answer to my hon. Friend, 
I have to say that there are now three 
Judgeships vacant in Ireland, and it is 
the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce a Bill shortly after Whitsuntide 
dealing with the matter. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN asked what 
was to become of the money which had 
been saved by reason of the vacancies! 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: In accordance with a pledge 
given earlier in the Session by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, any money which has been saved 
through the vacant Irish Judgeships will 
be devoted to Irish purposes. 


BOARD OF TRADE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: On be- 
half of the hon. Member for Exeter (Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucote), I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if, consider- 
ine the increased amount of work that 
has devolved of late years upon the Board 


| of Trade Department, Her Majesty’s Gov- 
| ernment will take into consideration the 








| advisability of assimilating the position 
| of the Minister at the head of that 
— | Department with that of one of Her 
enn RARE AURAUA. | Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State! 
Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE: I beg to ask | *Sim C. DILKE was understood to ask 
the Attorney General whether the British | the right hon. Gentleman whether, in- 
Administrator on the mainland strip of | stead of confining himself strictly to the 
the British East African Protectorate acts | terms of the Question, he would also con- 
legally when he, in accordance with the | sider the alternative plan of rearranging 
discretionary powers recently given him | the work of the Departments? 
by Her Majesty’s Government, restores | Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
to their previous masters slaves who have | SURY: The Government recognise that 
run away to these British administered | the progress of legislation has made a 
dominions ? change both in the absolute and in the 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: The | relative amount of work done by the 
statement of facts in the hon. Member’s | different offices, and possibly, also, in the 
Question is not sufficient to enable me | importance of the work done by them. 
Mr. Weir. 
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We feel, however, that it would be impos- 
sible to consider one office in isolation 
to the other offices, and that, probably, 
when the question comes to be con- 
sidered, the point raised by the right 
hon. Baronet opposite ought not to be 
lost sight of. But while we admit all 
these facts, we do not think that the 
question is at present ripe for any 
exhaustive inquiry or for any great 
changes. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE. 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
having regard to the fact that the ex- 
penses incurred by railway and other 
companies in Wales and Monmouthshire 
(exclusive of English railway companies 
running into Wales) in promoting and 
opposing private Bills and Provisional 
Orders before Parliament during the 
years 1886 to 1891 exceeded those in- 
curred in connection with Bills from Ire- 
land, and that, according to a statement 
recently made by the Home Secretary, 
there is no reason for supposing that 
there has been any material change in 
the circumstances since the last Return 
was granted, he will consider the advis- 
ability of extending to Bills coming from 
Wales the provisions of the Measure pro- 
mised in the Queen’s Speech for amend- 
ing the existing procedure with respect 
to private Bills coming from Scotland 
and Ireland ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I am not at all prepared to say 
that the present system of legislation for 
England and Wales is entirely satisfac- 


| tory, but I do not think that is a cause 


why any part of England or Wales should 
be dealt with separately. 


COAL SUPPLIES. 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
in view of the increase in the production 
and export of British coal in recent years, 
the limited extent of the coalfields, and 
the dependence of our industrial supre- 
macy upon an adequate supply of suit- 
able fuel, and having regard to the fact 
that no official inquiry as to the probable 
continuance of our coal supplies has been 
made for nearly a quarter of a century, 
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he will consider the advisability of ap- 
pointing a Select Committee of the House 
to report upon the matter? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: I have not had an opportunity 
of consulting the Home Office upon the 
subject, but I cannot help feeling some 
personal doubts as to the value of such 
an investigation unless the hon. Gentle- 
man thinks that any subsequent action 
could be taken if the investigation 
showed that our coalfields were prac- 
tically becoming exhausted; and that 
makes me feel doubtful as to the neces- 
sity or even the propriety of such an 
investigation. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he can state what Supply will 
be taken on Thursday the 17th instant? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The Supply we propose to take 
on Thursday the 17th, the day on which 
we reassemble after the holidays, is 
Class 4. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs): 
And on the Friday? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Classes 6 and 7. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): Does Class 4 include the 
Education Vote? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir. 

In reply to an non. MemBer who asked 
when the Post Office Vote would be 
taken, 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I cannot give a pledge. It will 
not be taken on the Thursday or the 
Friday after we meet. Very likely it 
will be taken on the Friday following, 
but I cannot tell. 





CRETE. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY moved :— 


“That to-morrow this House do meet at 
Twelve of the Clock, and, at its rising, do 
Adjourn till Thursday June 17th, and that, so 
soon as Government business is disposed of, 
Mr. Speaker do Adjourn the House without 
Question put.” 
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Crete. 
Sm CHARLES DILKE said it would 


be inexcusable, in view of the work that 
remained to be done on the Workmen 
(Compensation for Accidents) Bill, if a 
friend of that Bill were to cause any long 
delay on the Motion before the House. 
The Foreign Office Vote had been post- 
poned for the purpose of affording an 
opportunity for a general discussion 
upon the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment on pending questions, such as 
affairs in the farther East in connection 
with China and Korea, while there were 
other foreign matters of importance, 
such as the treatment of slaves in the 
East Africa Protectorate, which could be 
dealt with on the Diplomatic and 
Consular Vote. But there were two 
questions as to which there would be 
a feeling in the country that an oppor- 
tunity which would not offer again for a 
couple of weeks ought to be taken ad- 
vantage of to elicit some information 
from the Government with regard to 
Turkey and Greece. With regard to 
Greece he would not attempt to press 
the Government, seeing that delicate ne- 
gotiations were still in progress, although 
of course he should be glad if the Govern- 
ment could give the House any informa- 
tion. But it appeared to him that nothing 
could remove the impression under which 
many Members of the House rested, 
namely, that a terrible condition of 
affairs prevailed in Crete for which the 
policy of the Powers was in a large de- 
gree responsible. When the blockade 
of Crete became effective, on March 21, 
the policy of the Government was auto- 
nomy for Crete—autonomy of a very 
complete description—and the immediate 
removal of the Greek and Turkish forces. 
The whole of the Greek troops had left 
Crete now some time, but not a single 
Turkish soldier had been withdrawn from 
the island, and while the Powers had 
landed troops in considerable numbers, 
and while the British Power was repre- 
sented by large forces, yet the Admirals 
appeared to be unable to maintain order, 
even in the town actually garrisoned by 
our troops. A question was put just now 
by the hon. Member for East Mayo, who 
had made a careful study of the Cretan 
question, and questions were put by him 
on the previous day, and from the 
answers given it appeared that disorder 
prevailed actually in Canea itself, and 
that prisoners—the persons who were 
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supposed to have been implicated in the 
attack by the Mahomedans upon a Greek 
village, in which a number of people were 
killed a few days ago—these prisoners 
were released by the mob under the 
very eyes of our troops. He confessed 
that the Blue-book laid before the 
House appeared to have been selected in 
a very curious fashion. The Dispatches 
seemed to have been taken out here and 
there, a portion only of the story being 
told, and here and there with references 
to papers of the same date which were 
not disclosed. Certainly the effect was 
to create an unjust prejudice, in his 
opinion, against one side in this par- 
ticular dispute. The Admirals were no 
doubt very excellent Admirals, from the 
naval point of view, but as far as he 
could judge of their conduct from the 


Blue-book, they had not displayed 
great diplomatic powers or great 
powers of governing - in connection 


with the settlement of the solution of 
the immediate Cretan question. Ad- 
mirals, the most distinguished, had not 
always been successful in diplomacy. 
Nelson tried to affect the policy of the 
Two Sicilies, but he made no great dis- 
play in the art of government. Certainly 
the Admirals in relation to the affairs of 
Crete seemed to be in face of a worse 
state of things at the present moment 
than they were three months ago. The 
Government were very deeply committed 
to the establishment in Crete of a very 
complete form of autonomy; they were 
absolutely committed to the withdrawal 
of every Turkish soldier from the island ; 
but they saw no progress whatever being 
made towards the solution of this ques 
tion. Things in Crete were going from 





bad to worse. Even on the evidence of 
the Blue-book and of our Admiral him- 
self, the steps we were now taking were 
making things worse, because he showed 
in the Blue Book that every day that 


| passed made it more and more difficult 


for the island to settle down, and to be 
brought under capable, prosperous, and 
contented government. No doubt the 
Government had told the House that 
their excuse for letting things slide along 





in Crete as they were going on now, 
was that the question of the Greek 
frontier must be settled, the Treaty 
of Peace between Turkey and Greece 
‘signed, and the question of the in 
idemnity regulated before the Cretan 
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question could be settled. He was 
afraid from what he had seen in the past 
of this Cretan question, especially from 
what they had seen in the past few 
months, that this was merely a policy 
of postponement. [“ Hear, hear!”] So 
long as they went on trying to govern 
Crete by a council of war composed of 
six Admirals, things would continue to 
go from bad to worse in that island. 
Nothing but the choice of a skilful ad- 
ministrator and diplomatist to act as the 
commissary of the different Powers was 
likely to lead to the cessation of the 
present state of things, which, in his 
belief, was a disgrace to Europe. [“ Hear, 
hear! ”’] 

Mr. DILLON desired to call attention 
to the recent sortie from the town of 
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Candia. It might appear to some people 
that these quarrels and bloody en- 
counters, on a small scale, between the | 
Mahomedan and Christian population of 
Crete, were small matters, but they were 
not small in their possible consequences, 
as they would realise when they remem- | 
bered that this sortie of Candia was an | 
occurrence exactly analogous to those | 
which in the months of January and | 
February last preceded the burning of | 
Canea, and led up to the subsequent bom- | 
bardment, blockade and war of Thessaly. | 
Therefore, small as the matters were, it | 
must be recognised that they might lead | 
to the most regrettable consequences. So | 
long as the Greek troops were retained 
in Crete, every request that was made 
to the Government to hurry up their 
operations in Crete, to declare the de- 
tails of their policy of autonomy and go 
forward with the work of restoring peace 
in that island, was met with the one 
answer, that the occupation by the Greek 
troops was the only obstacle. Over and 
over again pledges were made from the 
Treasury Bench that the moment the 
Greek troops were withdrawn peace 
would ke restored to the island, and the 
work of free government taken in hand. 
The last of the Greek troops left Crete 
on the 23rd May; it was now the 3rd 
June, but instead of any step being taken 
in the direction of giving peace and free- 
dom to Crete they saw that fatal course 
of operations being indulged in which on 
80 many previous occasions had been de- 
liberately commenced by the Mahomedan 
population, with the view of involving 
the whole island in anarchy and confu- 
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sion. This particular sortie was the first 
blow struck since the Greek troops left 
the island, and the Christian population 
would have reason, therefore, to doubt 
the promises which had been made to 
them by the Powers in the presence of 
whose very troops such an occurrence 
was allowed to take place, although they 
were there presumably for the express 
purpose of seeing that law and order 
were maintained. The Candia correspon- 
dent of Zhe T'imes stated on the 26th 
that a sortie was about to take place, but 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
on being questioned on Friday the 27th 
of May stated that the Foreign Office 
had no information about the sortie. 
Two days after being so questioned, the 
sortie took place, the right hon. Gentle- 
man stating that it had been secretly 
organised, and carried out without the 
slightest suspicion of such intention on 
the part of the Mahomedans or the 
Governor of the place. But it was clear, 
as was shown by the intimation given by 
The Times correspondent, that the con- 
templated sortie must have been a 
matter of common knowledge. What 
action did the Powers propose to take to 
secure the punishment of the men who had 
engaged in the sortie and in the out- 
rages incident to it? He was rather 
surprised at an answer given by the 
Under Secretary to the question who was 
responsible for order and law in Candia. 
The right hon. Gentleman replied that 
the Turkish Governor was so responsible. 
All he had to say was that it was a bad 
look out for law and order. That was 
another way of saying that no man’s life 
or property was safe. It was impos- 
sible for any one of the six Powers to 
wash their hands of responsibility for the 
acts of ruthlessness and violence, con- 
ducted under the very shadow of their 
flags. It was idle for them to disclaim 
the responsibility which the fact of the 
occupation of the island cast upon them. 

Mr. CURZON: I was not disclaiming 
it. I especially acknowledged it. Whilst 
I said in the first paragraph of my answer 
that the Turkish Governor was respon- 
sible for the maintenance of law and 
order in the town, I went on to say it 
must be considered that he is under the 
direction of the Admirals who represent 
the Powers and have control of the 
European occupying troops. 
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Mr. DILLON hoped instructions would 
be sent to the Admirals to show the same 
alacrity in restoring order and seeing 
justice carried out that they dis- 
played in shelling the insurgents 
on another occasion around Candia. 
It was said that after the Greek troops 
had left the island the blockade would 
cease. The troops had left, and yet the 
blockade continued. There was no 
blockade against the Mahomedan inhabit- 
ants, but against the Christians, without 
distinction of person or sex. Why, now 
the Greek troops had left, was the 
blockade maintained? He was convinced 
that, if at the beginning, the Cretan 
population had been treated with a little 
consideration and kindness, the bombard- 
ments which had shocked the moral sen- 
timent of the country, and the war in 
Thessaly would never have taken place. 
If the Cretans had not been treated as 
rébels and enemies, but with common 
sense and sympathy, showing that this 
country meant to do them justice and to 
rescue them from the position in which 
they were placed, a peaceful arrangement 
might have been brought about. He had 
asked why the Admirals’ Dispatches had 
been published, while previous and far 
more interesting and valuable papers 
had been kept back. A sentence in the 
Dispatch of Rear-Admiral Harris of 
March 4th showed that, however esti- 
mable he might be, he was utterly unfit 
to deal with the insurgent population. 
Before he had had any opportunity of 
making himself acquainted with the 
character of the Cretan people, he wrote 
speaking of them as a savage race who 
only understood force. No wonder he 
soon began to use force, and concluded 
that force was the only remedy. But 
history showed that the Cretans had had 
nothing but force for three centuries. 
It was just another sample of what was 
admitted by all nations to be character- 
istic of the Anglo-Saxon race—the utter 
incapacity to understand suffering races 
such as the Cretans. In connection with 
the Jubilee celebrations, it was his inten- 
tion to put a question to the Govern- 
ment as to whether they proposed to 
follow the example of all civilised nations 
by taking the occasion of the great 
national thanksgiving to extend a 
measure of amnesty to the political 
prisoners now lying in gaol in this coun- 
try and in Ireland. The Government 
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had been questioned over and over again 
on that subject, and the stereotyped 
answer was that they had nothing more 
to say in addition to what had been said 
by the Home Secretary. It was impos 
sible to deny that it was the custom of 
civilised nations on occasions of national 
rejoicing to signalise them by the re 
mission of sentences. On the occasion 
of the Coronation of the late Czar, up- 
wards of 1,000 prisoners were released. 
The Jubilee celebration was undoubtedly 
an occasion of great national rejoicing to 
Great Britain and the Empire, but it was 
an occasion in which the Irish people 
could not join. Even if the Government 
should be so well advised as to release 
those prisoners—about a dozen in num- 
ber—he (Mr. Dillon) could not pretend 
that that would cause the Irish people 
to join in the Jubilee celebrations, but 
it would have a considerable effect in 
lessening the bitterness that existed in 
Ireland in reference tc this matter. 
[Cheers.| A few weeks ago a strange 
interview took place between Mr. Greene, 
England’s representative in Pretoria, and 
the President of the Republic. Mr. 
Greene called upon President Kruger and 
asked him to release the Johannesburg 
prisoners still in gaol. President Kruger 
replied that they could get out by sign- 
ing some papers which had already been 
signed by other prisoners released. The 
prisoners said they could not see their 
way to sign the papers, and Mr. Greene 
pointed out to Mr. Kruger that it was 
the custom of most civilised countries 
that when the circumstances in connec 
tion with which criminals had been sen- 
tenced had passed away, the sentences 
were reconsidered. “Am I to look upon 
your country as uncivilised?” said Mr. 
Greene. Mr. Kruger, in reply, said:— 


“You have in Ireland still in your gaols, I 
am informed, Irish political prisoners who have 
lain there for 12 or 13 or 14 years, and yet 
your Government refuses to consider their sen- 
tences. Am I to conclude that your country 
is uncivilised? ” 


He was informed that Mr. Greene there- 
upon withdrew, and pursued the subject 
no further. There really was no answer 
to that. It was said that England was 
one of the most liberty-loving countries 
in the world, and the Government pro- 
fessed to administer their laws with 
humanity, and yet no civilised nation 
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had under similar circumstances of re-| that if the political prisoners were re- 
joicing refused to open the prison doors | leased as a part of the Jubilee proceed- 
to those unfortunate political prisoners. | ings, it would create a profound effect 
He did believe that if these political|on public sentiment in Ireland, and 
prisoners were released, it would create | would lead to great political advantages. 
a profound effect upon public sentiment; Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
in Ireland. The proposition had been | SURY: I will not discuss how far it was 
laid down recently that these prisoners | fitting for the hon. Gentleman to say that 
should not be dealt with except on con- | his party proposes to take no part in the 
siderations of health. He had _ heard | Jubilee celebration, or whether he made 
more than one Chief Secretary repudiate, | that the foundation of the appeal which 
as he would a most scandalous charge, | he has addressed to the House. [“ Hear, 
the suggestion that political considera-|hear!”} But in any case I will at once 
tions should influence him in regard to | say that we are really absolved from fol- 
these prisoners, and up to the present | lowing the line of his argument from the 
time no Irish political prisoners had been | fact that we differ from him fundamen- 
amnestied ; they had only been released | tally as to the premisses on which that 
when the condition of their health was | argument was based. He has quoted a 
such that any prisoner would have been | conversation which I personally had not 
released under similar circumstances. | heard of before, which is alleged to have 
He directed the attention of the House | taken place between President Kruger 
to the Debate which took place in that | and Mr. Greene. Mr. Kruger, according 
House in 1877, when Mr. J. O’Connor | to the hon. Gentleman, has been under 
Power moved a Resolution in favour of | the impression that we were keeping in 
amnesty. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Gathorne | prison in this country prisoners who, in 
Hardy, and Lord Hartington spoke on ordinary parlance, would be described as 
that occasion, and Lord Hartington then | political prisoners. Now, the hon. Gen- 
said that supposing these men were to|tleman knows that that is not our 
be treated as political prisoners, if on | opinion. I think I should probably be 
general grounds Her Majesty’s advisers, | not far wrong when I say that if Presi- 
acting upon their own responsibility, dent Kruger knew the facts, he would not 
came to the conclusion that the political | deny that we were right, neither would 
advantages which would accompany a_| he be disposed to release, nor would any 
general amnesty of these political Englishman propose that he should re- 
offenders would be such as to outweigh | lease any individuals who, in the fur- 
any disadvantages which might arise | therance of their designs, used dynamite 
from their release, he believed that such | or attempted to use dynamite—[“ hear, 
a decision would be received with the |hear!”|—and endeavoured to further 
greatest possible satisfaction on his side | their designs by means abhorrent to 
of the House. That opinion was also every moral and every civilised man. 
endorsed by Mr. Gathorne Hardy. The | Sir, that is the real answer to the hon. 
principle had been laid down and|Gentleman. If the persons with whom 
accepted on both sides of the House that | we were concerned were of the class of 
these questions of dealing with political | the Fenian conspirators, who, I imagine, 
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prisoners should be looked at from the | 
point of view of political expediency, and 
if the Government would not accept that 
view, they would be going back to an 
earlier and more illiberal policy. It was 
open to the Government to consider 
whether the effect on Ireland of releasing 
these prisoners would not be well worth 
any disadvantages which might occur, 
and whether it would not be a good 
stroke of policy. He did not believe for 
a single moment that even if all these 
men were released, the Irish people could 
take an active part in the Jubilee cele- 
bration, but he was deeply convinced 





were in question in the Debate to which 
he referred, I could understand the rele- 
vance of his speech, whether I should 
agree with his opinions or not; but I 
deny that the speech is relevant at all at 
the present time. The persons for 
whom he is pleading, in our view, and in 
the view of the majority on both sides of 
the House, are not to be classed among 
political prisoners, and it is a view which 
we have so often expressed in the House 
before that I do not propose to discuss 
it now. 

Mr. DILLON: The Home Secretary 
stated that he accepted that classification. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tuz TREA- 
SURY: No, what the Home Secretary 
said was that these prisoners had a poli- 
tical object in the crime which they 
sought to commit, and that was true, but 
that they did not on that account fairly 
come within that classification in which 
the hon. Gentleman desired to place 
them. They cannot and ought not to be 
treated in the manner in which the) 
Fenians, for example, were treated on 
the occasion to which the hon. Gentle- 
man has referred. That is all I need 
say, I think, on the well-worn theme of 
the dynamite prisoners now serving their 
term of imprisonment. I will say a few 
words upon the Debate upon Cretan 
affairs raised by the right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean and by the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. I do 
not think I need say very much on the 
subject ; it must be felt by the House | 
that this is not the time at which it | 
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matters have not been worse than they 
have been. I think very little would be 
served by recapitulating the equally re- 
grettable incidents which have marked 
on many occasions the actions of the in- 
surgents. The hon. Gentleman is per- 
fectly well aware that such incidents have 
occurred, and such incidents are, I fear, 
inevitable when you are dealing with 
a state of things such as_ prevails 
now in Crete. But I think common jus- 
tice both to the Admirals, to the Euro- 
pean troops, and to the Mahomedan 
population ought to compel us to say 
that, on the whole, the deplorable act of 
retaliation to which reference has been 
made is but one of a very small number 
of similar acts which were done, most un- 
fortunately, but which were done under 
very serious provocation. The hon. 
Gentleman appears to think that we are 
to blame for not having succeeded in 
convincing the great majority of the in- 


would be possible for the Government to | habitants of Crete that their best interests 


give a full acount of the exact state of 
the negotiations now taking place. A 
full account of the main lines of the 
policy of the Government has been often 
given, and does not require to be re- 
peated ; of the details of the negotiations | 
with the other Powers by which that | 
policy is to be carried into effect, this is | 
hardly the time to speak. I think both | 
the Gentlemen who have addressed us| 
seem to hold, as we certainly hold, that | 
the discussion on foreiyn affairs should | 
be delayed until some time when we can | 
take it up with more liberty, and can 
take the House into our full confidence in | 
regard to the course of the negotiations | 
dealing both with Crete and Greece. Let | 
me further say that I think the hon. 
Gentleman’s reference to recent events in 
Canea is calculated to give an extremely 
false impression both to the House and | 
the country. I believe I am right in say- 
ing that the most regrettable incident to 
which he referred is one of three inci- 
dents only in which the Mahommedan 
population, or any section of them, have 
got out of hand; and, considering the | 
perennial hostility between the two sec- | 
tions of islanders, the constant attacks to | 
which the Mahommedans have been sub- | 
jected, and that through all these months 
it is the Christians who have been on 
the offensive and the Mahommedans on 
the defensive, I think we have reason to 


would be served by at once accepting the 
solution of the situation suggested by the 
Powers, and that they might find in us 
the true friends of Crete and Greece. I 
do not know whether we have been guilty 
of any acts of omission in this respect, but 
the persons who have been most sedu- 
lously occupied in telling the Cretans 
that ail our efforts were misguided, and 
that the end of those efforts must be 
failure, have been the hon. Gentleman 
and those who have spoken as he has in 
this House. [Cheers.] The right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean seems to 
be under the impression that things in 
Crete are going from bad to worse. Un- 
doubtedly a condition of disorganisation 
and anarchy cannot last as long as it has 


| lasted in Crete without producing very 


deplorable consequences, and leaving be- 
hind it many regrettable remembrances 
which it will take long, perhaps, wholly 
to efface. But I think I can assure 
the House that we need not take a 
pessimistic view of the future of the 
island. The difficulties of the situa- 
tion, no doubt, are great, and_ they 
are aggravated, and must be aggra- 
vated, by the fact that we have not only 
to deal with the problem of Crete, but 
also with the more difficult and pressing 
problem of the settlement of the basis of 
peace between Turkey and Greece. But 


_ although those difficulties have to be con- 


congratulate ourselves that, on the whole, | tended with, I see no reason why they 
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should not be surmounted. This is a 
transitional epoch, and I fully grant that 
we cannot expect to see order restored 
in Crete until the transitional method of 
dealing with the situation which the 
Powers have been driven to adopt shall 
have come to an end. It is not until 
there is a governor with a gendarmerie 
at his disposal, it is not until those ele- 
ments of good government aré estab- 
lished in Crete, that we can hope to see 
there the fruits of liberty and autonomy 
which, I cannot doubt, will in Crete, as 
elsewhere, do so much to promote the 
happiness of the inhabitants of the 
island. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8S.) 
said that he did not rise for the purpose 
of making any criticism upon what the 
right hon. Gentleman called the policy 
of the Government, but only to call 
attention to the fact that, as far as the 
public could judge, no progress whatever 
was being made in carrying out that 
policy. Three months had now elapsed 
since the right hon. Gentleman’s declara- 
tion that the policy of the Government 
was “Peace for Europe and autonomy 
for Crete.” As far as Crete was con- 
cerned, we were not one step more ad- 
vanced than we were in March, and the 
population of the island was almost more 
exasperated and distrustful than it had 
ever been. People were watching the 
conduct of the Powers and of the Gov- 
ernment with astonishment and regret. 
The first and obvious course for them to 
take would be to procure the removal of 
the Turkish troops. He did not believe 
that there would have been any great 
difficulty in pacifying the Cretan people 
if those troops had been removed. That 
step would have been an earnest of the 
good intentions of the Powers, in which 
it was almost impossible for the Cretans 
to believe while the Turkish troops re- 
mained in the island. If it was said that 
the troops could not be removed for fear 
of attacks by the Christians on the Mus- 
sulman population, it must be clear that 
the only alternative course would be to 
settle at once the terms of autonomy and 
to bring these terms to the knowledge of 
the Cretan people. Last Tuesday the 
First Lord of the Treasury told them, 
however, that no progress had been made, 
and that the terms of autonomy had not 
yet been settled. In those circumstances 
they were bound to suppose that the 


Crete. 
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concert of Europe was as much divided 
on this subject as it had been on other 
matters, and that the suspicions and 
jealousies which had prevented the 
Powers from co-operating in other direc- 
tions were also preventing them from co- 
operating in regard to Crete. He re 
garded the present position with the 
greatest anxiety, and feared that the pro- 
longation of the state of tension in Crete 
might influence gravely the situation on 
the mainland and might even endanger 
that European peace for the preserva- 
tion of which they were told such sacri- 
fices had been made. 


*Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said that the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Bryce) evidently belonged to the 
class of the unteachable. He complained 
of no progress being made in the paci- 
fication of Crete during the past two 
months. He had evidently forgotten 
that his friends were largely responsible 
for the unfortunate events in Greece, and 
so for the postponement of the pacifica- 
tion of Crete. Had they not all heard 
of the famous telegram sent by 100 Mem- 
bers of that House, which had some in- 
fluence in precipitating Greece into the 
unfortunate struggle in which she had 
engaged? He did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman himself signed that 
telegram, but, if he did not, he was quite 
capabie of signing it. [Laughter.] The 
right hon. Gentleman, who complained 
that no progress had been made in 
Crete, might recollect with profit this 
and similar episodes. He had rejoiced 
to hear the Leader of the House render 
justice to the conduct of the Mussulmans 
in Crete, and he thought it was time that 
hon. Members opposite should consider 
seriously what had been the practical 
outcome of their policy of vilifying and 
abusing the Turkish Sovereign, the 
Turkish Government, and the Turkish 
people. Whom had they thereby bene- 
fited? Had they benefited the Arme- 
niaus, or the Cretans, or their protégés 
the Greeks? They had absolutely done 
no good to any class, or nation, or interest 
in the world by their policy of atrocity- 
mongering and sham sentiment. [Oppo- 
sition cries of “Oh!” | 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Is it sham 

sentiment when there have been 100,000 

deaths in Armenia? 
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*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
the number of 100,000 was a great 
exaggeration; but the violent and 


calumnious attacks upon Turkey and 
Mussulmans in general, long before any 
real atrocities had occurred in Asia 
Minor, were largely responsible for the 
subsequent troubles and loss of life 
which he had always deeply deplored. 
It would, indeed, be wise for hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to consider whether the 
course of injustice and calumny towards 
Turkey in which they had indulged for 
the last two years had been successful 
in any way, even from a party point of 
view. He agreed that it would be un- 
wise to attempt to discuss now in detail 
the terms of peace between Turkey and 
Greece. It was generally accepted in 
this country that Turkey was practically 
forced into the war, and as the Turkish 
Government had behaved with remark- 
able forbearance and moderation before 
and during the struggle, he trusted that 
after it they would show themselves to 
be magnanimous. But it was hardly the 
right way to induce the Turkish Power 
to be forbearing to attribute to it con- 
stantly—as was recklessly done by a 
section of the English Press—every sort 
of malign and unjust motive in the peace 
negotiations. It was only natural that a 
Power which had been forced into war 
and which had been victorious, should 
claim certain advantages. To deliberately 
charge that Power with unfairness, evil 
intent, and underhand dealing, because 
it endeavoured to do its best for its own 
people, was a monstrous and very unwise 
act in the interests of Greece and of 
general peace. [Cheers.] The House 
ought not to overlook the tremendous 
dangers to which this war exposed 
Turkey. It was not only the danger of 
meeting Greece, because that was a com- 
paratively small one, but it was the tre- 
mendous danger that the other Balkan 
States, and even Russia herself, should 
join in the war against Turkey. In his 
opinion, Turkey and Greece ought to be 
friends, and not enemies, and he was 
glad to say that he found that opinion 
shared by many leading personages both 
in Greece and Turkey. “[Cheers. ] Greece 
was the one anti-Slav State in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and Turkey was, of course, the 
chief bulwark for guarding Constanti- 
nople and the Straits against Slavonic 
conquest. That these two countries 
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should have endeavoured to weaken 
each other by a wholly needless war 
was deplorable. If it was true that 
there was a powerful influence in Europe 
which had encouraged Greece in its un- 
fortunate attack upon Turkey, a great 
and desperate crime had been committed 
for which he hoped the Power that was re- 
sponsible might some day have to suffer, 
The conspicuous feature of the war was the 
manifestation of the true power of Turkey 
and the high qualities of the Turkish 
people, whose strength many people in 
this country had been inclined to under- 
estimate. The war had proved that Turkey 
was a very important military Power ; it 
had proved beyond all doubt the splendid 
courage of her soldiers, and it had also 
proved how great was the discipline and 
good conduct of the Turkish troops. 
He hoped these facts would be remen- 
bered when hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were led to indulge in indiscriminate 
abuse of Turkey. British influence did 
not, at present, stand high at Constanti- 
nople. He lamented the fact, which was 
largely due to the hon. Gentlemen who 
took part in this atrocity-mongering cam- 
paign. It was also largely due to the 
errors of the British representative at 
Constantinople. [“ Hear, hear!”] Other 
Powers had had the intelligence, while 
many persons in England had_ been 
raving and abusing Turkey without 
rhyme or reason, to offer their support 
and protection to Turkey, and the resuit 
was that other Powers had gained the 
influence which we had lost. German 
policy had been as wise towards Turkey 
as British policy had of late been un- 
fortunate. In any great Eastern struggle, 
such as we might find ourselves involved 
in at any time, as also in a great Euro- 
pean war, the balance of military power 
would be held by those splendid Otto- 
man troops. As to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Mayo with respect to Crete, 
the hon. Member had shown his usual 
onesidedness and intemperance of l:un- 
guage. The value of the hon. Member’s 
opinion on Eastern questions might be 
gauged from the indiscriminate con- 
demnation which he passed on the In- 
perial qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The hon. Gentleman said that the Anglo- 
Saxon race alone exhibited a total inca- 
pacity for sympathy with and humanity 
to inferior races. 
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Mr. DILLON: I said to insurgent and 
suffering people. 

*Sirm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT | said 
he would adopt the words of the hon. 
Member, and say that no race showed 
so much capacity for sympathy with 
suffering people as the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The history of India should have given 
the hon. Member pause in such a state- 
ment. [Cheers.] In the whole of his 
speech the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dillon) 
had made no single reference to the out- 
rages and massacres committed by the 
Cretan Christians on Mahomedans. For 
the last 12 months, and especially for the 
last five months, the Christians had mur- 
dered every Mussulman, man, woman, or 
child, they could get hold of. In one 
district 1,100 were massacred in a fort- 


Mahomedan children were sent from 
Crete to Constantinople. This question 
was always treated by Members opposite 
in a onesided way. In the case of 
Armenia none of the many atrocity- 
mongers ever said a word as to the fact 
that many of those unfortunate mas- 
sacres were started by Mussulman 


refugees from Bulgaria of twenty years | 


ago, who had seen their homes destroyed 
and their families outraged and murdered 
by Christian invaders, and who them- 
selves were forced to leave all that was 
dear to them and to take refuge in the 
towns and villages of Asia Minor. Nor 
was any reference made by our Turco- 
phile politicians to the deliberate provo- 
cation given by the Armenian revolu- 
tionary conspirators, in order to provoke 
Mussulman reprisals. These facts were 
not a complete justification, but should 
be borne in mind in considering the ques- 
tion. [“Hear, hear!”] There was a 
great deal to be said for Turkey and the 
Turks, and if the events that had taken 
place only led hon. Gentlemen to be fair 
and just to the Mussulman, something 
would have been accomplished for the 
future peace and good government of 
these Eastern countries. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
The hon. Member was anxious that the 
Turkish troops should be hustled out of 
Crete. Everyone bore witness to the ad- 
mirable discipline and good conduct of 
those troops, and upon their presence 
in the island depended the lives and for- 
tunes of 100,000 Mussulman refugees. 
The returns showed that the Mussulman 
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under-rated. There were over 100,000 
Mussulmans, and at least 60,000 were 
now dependent on charity. The Christian 
insurgents had driven them from their 
homes and seized their food and their 
property. If the Turkish troops were 
removed from Crete, and unless the 
Powers were prepared to treble the Euro- 
pean forces there, the lives of the Mussul- 
mans would be in danger, and there 
would be scenes of carnage which would 
throw into the shade the worst deeds of 
Armenia. Moreover, the sailors of the 
allied fleets now on shore were actually 
dependent for their protection upon the 
Turkish troops. He was glad to know 
that there had been a great improvement 
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|in the public knowledge and feeling in 








| 


| this country on the Cretan question, and 
night; and the other day 300 orphan | 


especially with regard to the character 
of the Turks. He hoped before long to 
see the old policy of friendly pressure 
substituted for the new policy of hostile 
coercion. There was some chance of 
restoring the old understanding and good 
feeling between Turkey and England, 
which was absolutely necessary for the 
power ond well-being of both countries. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR (Liverpool, Scot- 
land) said that he should be sorry to hold 
the Government responsible for the hon. 
Member for the Ecclesall division; but 
he would advise them, if they wished to 
curtail debate, to muzzle the hon. Mem- 
ber. [‘Hear, hear,” and laughter.] 
When the hon. Member threw across the 
House such terms as “sham sentiment ” 
and “ atrocity-mongering,” and advocated 
a return to the alliance between this 
country and Turkey, it was more than 
flesh and blood could stand. [Cheers.] 
But the hon. Member stood alone in his 
views ; and there was a fixed determina- 
tion on both sides that never again under 
any circumstances should there be any 
alliance between this country and Turkey. 
[Cheers, and cries of “Oh!”] “Sham 
sentiment” meant that people had de- 
plored and denounced the massacre cf 
100,000 human beings; and “ atrocity- 
mongering” meant that meetings had 
been held to express the indignation 
which had been excited. He preferred 
such sham sentiment to the genuine senti- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman; and as to 
such atrocity-mongering, the country 
would have been false to its best tradi- 
tions if it had not taken part in it. No 


population of Crete had been greatly | one denied the bravery of the Turkish 
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troops ; but the victory did not alter the | the Greek regulars. Was ‘he sacrificed 
merits of the struggle, which was be- | expenditure of blood by Turkey alone not 
tween civilisation on the one side and | to be regarded in all the history of war? 
savagery on the other. [Cheers, and cries | Did not Turkey herself have to pay a 
of “No!”] Did any one propose to hand | large indemnity to Russia? And that in- 
over to Turkey, except for perhaps a for- | demnity had been paid punctually as 
tress or pass, a single rood of the land | arranged year by year. There was not a 
which had been won back to civilisation | penny of that debt in arrear at this 
and Christianity? The world had made |moment. He believed that an indemnity 
up its mind with regard to Turkey. | of 10 millions was not at all an excessive 
[Cheers. | |indemnity for Greece to pay; but 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) | whether that was so or not, at any rate 
said that undoubtedly there were Mem- | Turkey was entitled to hold as a pledge 
bers in this House—and he was one of | for the payment of that indemnity the 
them—who held that Turkey should not | territory she had conquered until the in- 
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be deprived of the fruits of her victory. 
[Cries of “Oh!”] Turkey had suc- 
ceeded where the whole Concert of 
Europe had failed. The Concert of 
Europe had been engaged for months 
in the endeavour to get the Greek troops 
out of Crete ; they were defied by Greece 
and by Colonel Vassos, and they could 
not get a single man or gun out of the 
island. It was reserved for the despised 
Turk, by a series of the most 
brilliant and glorious victories she 
kad ever won—{eries of “Oh!” | 
—to effect that which the Concert of 
Europe failed to effect, and now the 
Greek soldiers had left Crete. The Turk 
had drawn the chestnuts out of the fire 
for the Concert; was he to have no 
chestnut for himself—all the more that 
it was his own chestnut? Thessaly was 
at this moment under mortgage to 
Turkey for the payment of the debt due 
to it by the Greek Government. By the 
Convention of May 1881, the Powers of 
Europe undertook to fix the portion of 
the foreign Government debt which 
should be paid by Greece in consideration 
of the cession to her of Thessaly. The 
Powers of Europe had never to this day 
done their duty, and Greece had been 
permitted to occupy the territory with- 
out assuming that portion of the debt 
which belonged to her. 
gagee had come into possession. Turkey 
had a double claim:to a portion at least 
of this territory. She had the claim of » 
mortgagee in possession, and the claim 
of every victor who had been put to the 
hazard of war and won the hazard. But 
there was more than this. The Ottoman 
Empire had been forced to defend itself 
first against the most disorderly and law- 
less bands, whom even the Greeks them- 
selves now repudiated, and then against 
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Now the mort- | 


|demnity was paid. He hoped the Gov- 
}ernment would not commit themselves 
to what he considered would be the tre- 
‘mendous blunder of undertaking to 
|coerce Turkey to leave the conquered 
| territory before she had received adequate 
| satisfaction for the sacrifices she had un- 
|dergone. He doubted, indeed, whether 
| it was in the power of this country or the 
'whole Concert of Europe to turn the 
|Turks out of Thessaly now they were 
‘there; even assuming that they all 
|agreed to attempt the task. He urged 
|another point. From the newspapers he 
gathered that the Ambassadors at Con- 
|stantinople had been made plenipoten- 
| tiaries for the purpose of conducting the 
‘negotiations. He trusted that was not 
| the case, and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
'ment would themselves keep control of 
the negotiations. It would be improper 
to avoid saying that Her Majesty’s Gov- 
'ernment at Constantinople had failed in 
every one of the five plans which he had 
_ proposed—{[ cries of “ Oh!” |—for the im- 
provement of the Turkish Empire. That 
being so, that Ambassador was not a man 
to be left there as plenipotentiary to 
settle on behalf of England the terms of 
this most important peace—a peace, the 
terms of which would affect the future of 
| Europe for many generations. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
| Tyneside) took the opportunity of pro- 
| testing against the policy of the Govern- 
iment with regard to the continuance of 
| slavery over the area in East Africa over 
| which they had direct control. Last 
|week the Under Secretary of State for 
| Foreign Affairs stated that our Adminis- 
| trator at Mombasa had received instruc- 
| tions to exercise his discretion as to 
| whether or not slaves should be given up 
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_when demanded. That was directly con- 
trary to a declaration of the late 
Attorney General two years ago, that any 
British subject who should receive or 
detain a slave was guilty of an unlawful 
act. He held in his hand several de- 
mands made by our Administrator in 
East Africa to the Church Missionary 
Society, and he protested—and he be- 
lieved the country as a whole would agree 
in the protest—against the continuance 
of such a system. 


Workmen (Compensation {3 JUNE 


Resolved,— 


“That To-morrow this House do meet at 
Twelve of the Clock, and at its rising do 
Adjourn till Thursday the 17th June, and that 
so soon as Government Business is disposed of 
Mr. Speaker do Adjourn the House without 
Question put.” 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY). 


Ordered, That the other Government | 


Business have precedence To-morrow of 
the Committee of Supply.—(first Lord 
of the Treasury.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. [Progress 


2nd June.] 


[The Crarmman of Ways and MEaNs, 
Mr. J. W. Lowtuer, in the Chair.] 


FIRST SCHEDULE,— 


SCALE AND CONDITIONS OF COMPENSATION,—- 
SCALE, 


(1.) The amount of compensation under this 
Act shall be— 
(a) where death results from the injury— =| 
(i) if the workman leave dependants, a | 
sum equal to his earnings during the three | 
years next preceding the injury, or the | 
sum of one hundred and fifty pounds, 
whichever of those sums is the larger, but | 
not exceeding in any case three hundred | 
pounds, provided that the amount of any | 
weekly payments made under this Act | 
shall be deducted from such sum; and 
(ii) if he leaves no dependants, the 
reasonable expenses of his medical attend- | 
ance and burial not exceeding ten pounds. 


i 
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(b) in case of incapacity for work, a weekly 
payment during the incapacity after the second 
week not exceeding fifty per cent. of his weekl 
earnings at the time of the accident, suc 
weekly payment not to exceed one pound. 

(2.) The payment shall, in case of death, be 
made to the legal personal representative of 
the workman, or, if he has no legal personal 
representative, to his dependants, or, if he 
leaves no dependants, to the person to whom 
the expenses are due. 

(3.) The expression “dependants” in this 
schedule means such members of the workman’s 
family as are entitled to damages in cases 
| under the Fatal Accidents Act 1846; and any 
question as to who is a dependant, or as to 
the amount payable to each dependant shall, 
in default of agreement, be settled by arbitra- 
tion under this Act. 

(4.) If any of the dependants is an infant his 
share of compensation may be invested for his 
benefit as directed by the arbitrator. 

(5.) Any weekly payment may be reviewed 
at intervals of not less than three months at 





the request either of the employer or of the 
| workman, and on such review may be ended, 
| diminished, or increased, subject to the maxi- 
mum above provided, and the amount of pay- 
| ment shall, in default of agreement, be settled 
| by arbitration under this Act. 
(6.) A weekly payment shall not be capable 
| of being assigned or charged, and shall not 
| pass to any other person by operation of law. 


| Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror tun 
|HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marrnew 
| Wuire Rip.ey, Lancashire, Blackpool) 
moved in Section (3) to leave out the 
words “as are entitled to damages in 
' cases under,” and to insert instead thereof 
| the words “as are specified in.” 


Amendment agreed to. 

| 

| Sm JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
| Northwich) moved, in Section (3), after 
| the words “Fatal Accidents Act 1846,” 
| to insert the words, “In the Third 
| Schedule of this Act.” He should ‘ike 
| to persuade the Government to get rid 
'of this legislation by reference. This 
Bill would have to be interpreted in 
many instances for years to come by 
| workmen acting through their organisa- 
| tions or in their individual capacity, and 


where possible, he urged that the Gov- 
ernment should print in the Bill the list 
contained in the Fatal Accidents Act 
of 1846. If this course was not adopted, 
great additional expense would be im- 
posed on poor people because the Gov- 
ernment would not take the trouble to 


| copy a few words from an Act and insert 


them in the present Bill. It might not 
be an elegant method from the point of 
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view of draftsmanship, but if the Amend- 
ment could not be inserted here he would 
attempt to induce the Prime Minister to 
insert it in the Bill when it reached the 
House of Lords. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS axp 
MEANS: The Amendment would be 
contrary to order. The Committee has 
not seen the proposed Third Schedule. 

Sm J. BRUNNER said that if hon. 
Members had seen the Act of 1846 they 
were in possession of the knowledge as 
to the full extent of the Schedule. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: It is contrary to order to 
move an Amendment in this way refer- 
ring to a proposed Amendment which 
does not appear on the Paper, and cf 
which no notice has been given. 


Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved, in Section (3), after “1846,” to 
insert the words :— 


“as were wholly or in part dependent upon the 
earnings of the workman at the time of or 
immediately prior to his death.” 


Mr. C. A.-CRIPPS (Gloucester, Stroud) 
put the case of a child earning 5s. a week, 
with a parent or grand-parent dependent 
on its labour. Under the Bill as it at 
present stood would that child be en- 
titled to a minimum of £150 a year? 
Again, supposing there was a dependant 
of a working man who at the time was in 
receipt of a shilling or two a week, would 
the effect of the Bill be to give this de- 
pendant £150? 

Mr. HENRY SETON-KARR (St. 
Helens) said he had framed an Amend- 
ment to meet this case, which he looked 
upon as of great importance. He put 
the case of an old miner supported by 
a number of sons. If one of the sons 
died, the father, who was receiving, per- 
haps, a shilling or two a week from the 
son, would be entitled to £150, and the 
same thing would happen in the case of 
a child. It did not seem to be right or 
just that such a large sum should be paid. 
He suggested that the arbitrator should 
have the power to give such an amount 
as, in respect of any minimum, was right 
and fair in the circumstances of the case. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS suggested to the hon. Member 
that it would be advisable to wait his 
proper turn in moving that Amendment. 

Sir John Brunner. 


{COMMONS} 
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*Sm C. DILKE: Is the case of the 
posthumous child dealt with? [* Hear, 
hear! ”] 

Tos ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicharD WesstEr, Isle of Wight): 
There will be a mother then. [Laughter.] 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire) moved, in Section (3), after 
“1846; and,” to insert the words :— 


“Provided that the word ‘child’ shall, if the 
arbitrator thinks fit, be construed to include 
an illegitimate child, and the word ‘ parent* to 
include the unmarried mother of the workman, 
who was or were at the time of the workman’s 
death living in the house of the deceased.” 


He pointed out that this Amendment 
dealt with a hard case. If a mother, 
leading a respectable life, and working in 
a factory, met with a fatal accident, her 
illegitimate child was cut off from all 
compensation on account of a misfortune 
for which it was in no way responsible. 
It might be urged that this was a very 
great change in the law; but, after all, 
this Bill was a still greater change in the 
law, and to include such a case as this 
was really in harmony with the generous 
principle of the Bill. 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that the Government could not 
accept the Amendment. It involved a 
startling change in the law. The cases 
of illegitimate children were not the only 
hard cases, and if the Committee were 
to add these dependants and other rela- 
tions, whether legitimate or illegitimate, 
he was afraid the time of the Committee 
would be greatly occupied. 

Sir C. DILKE thought that the reason 
adduced by the Home Secretary was a 
very bad one. The Committee could not 
be better engaged than in considering 
with a view to adoption an Amendment 
dealing with a hard case like this. The 
Amendment had been moved in a very 
guarded form. Though it would still 
leave hard cases, the Amendment was so 
limited that he believed it would be safe 
to insert it in the Bill. 

Mr. LIONEL HOLLAND (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow) said that as he understood 
the principle of Lord Campbell’s Act of 
1846, it was that compensation should 
only be paid to people who had a legal 
claim upon the workman during his life- 
time. He did not say that that general 
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principle should be discarded. What 
was now proposed was not to alter it, but 
to extend it somewhat further by includ- 
ing such illegitimate children as would 
have a legal claim if the workman had 
lived, and thus secure that the legal 
claim of those children should not be 
destroyed by the workman’s death. He 
hoped, therefore, the Government would 
see their way to accepting the Amend- 
ment. It was not designed to encourage 
indiscretion on the part of the man. Its 
object was to protect innocent children. 
It was none of their business to see that 
the sins of the father were visited on the 
children. But it was their business to 
see that the original taint was as far as 
possible removed from the child, and 
that he was given an opportunity of 
growing up a respectable citizen. As the | 
Bill stood it was more likely than the 
Amendment to encourage lax ideas in 
regard to marriage, for it would be to | 
the pecuniary advantage of the employer | 
—though he did not say that the em- | 
ployer would allow the idea to influence | 
him—to employ men whose children | 
were illegitimate. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Leices- 
ter) thought it was perfectly justifiable 
for the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down that the tendency of the Bill, 
as it stood, would be to encourage em- 
ployers to employ men with illegitimate 
children. Why, it had been argued 
already by hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
the effect of the Bill would be to en- 
courage the employment of single men, 
or men without families ; and that came 
to the same thing as the argument of 
the hon. Gentleman. To his mind the 
Amendment was far too narrow. He 
would include within the scope of the 
Act all illegitimate children, on the 
ground that those children must be the 
greatest sufferers from, while they were 
no partners to, the indiscretions com- 
mitted by their parents. Besides, it was 
not from a love of doing wrong that 
those indiscretions were committed. 
They were due in many cases to a want 
of proper acommodation, and it was 
society, and not the man or the woman 
that was the criminal. He knew a great 
number of cases where the housing of 
the poor in rural parishes was so bad, 
that young men and women, from 12 to 
28 years, brothers and sisters, and some- 
times lodgers, all crowded together in 
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one small attic called a bedroom. How 
could these poor creatures be held re- 
sponsible for the immorality of their 
lives? He thought it was a monstrous 
thing, under the circumstances, to ex- 
clude illegitmate children from the bene- 
fits of the Act. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL said he 
had great sympathy with the Amend- 
ment. Nothing saddened him so much 
in the considerable experience he had now 
had of the criminal courts than the 
sight of a poor girl put on trial, while the 
father got off perfectly scathless. There- 
fore, hon. Members would understand 
that, while he was obliged to point out 
how impossible it was to accept the 
Amendment, he felt strongly for a class 
who were unduly punished both by 
society and the law. [“Hear, hear!”} 
But that really was not the question. 
They must remember that illegitimate 
children were not the only deserving 
class that were left out. The case of a 
nephew or a niece, a brother or a sister, 
supported by the man who had been 
killed, was even more deserving than the 


| case of the illegitimate child ; and yet it 
|was found impossible to include those 


cases. The Amendment would only 
bring in one out of many deserving 
classes ; and, however they might sym- 


| pathise with it, they must feel that the 


decision of the Home Secretary in refusing 
to accept it was the only possible 
decision. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) was 
not at all surprised that English Mem- 
bers were in sympathy with this Amend- 
ment, but he was astonished to find the 
Amendment moved by a Scotchman, be- 
cause the Scotch managed these things 
better. [Zaughter.} In Scotland mar- 
riage legitimised children born out of 
wedlock, and he advised the Government 
to bring up the English law to the level 
of the Scotch law. 

Sm J. BRUNNER said that this was 
not a case of being generous, but of 
being just to the unfortunate children 
of an illegitimate union. He trusted the 
Amendment would be pressed to a Divi- 
sion. 

*Sir ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) did 
not suppose a single Member of the 
House would desire to visit the sins of 
the father upon the child, but at the same 
time it must be remembered that there 
were hard cases through illegitimacy 
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amongst all classes, and until the law was| most kindly spirit, but he could assure 
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altered so as to allow illegitimate children | 
to succeed to property in case of intes-| 
tacy, they could not, in justice, offer the | 


illegitimate children of one class special 
benefit under this Bill. It would be a 
slur upon the working classes—{“ hear, 
hear!”}—to enact special legislation 
dealing with the illegitimate children of 


that class, on the assumption that a state, 


of things existed amongst them which 
did not exist amongst all classes. 

Sm ROBERT REID (Dumfries Burghs) 
said it would be hard that punishment 
should descend upon the illegitimate 
child. Under the Amendment, however, 


there would be a difference between the. 


legitimate and illegitimate child, because 
in the case of the legitimate child there 
would be a right to compensation, and 
in the case of the illegitimate child the 


granting of compensation would be dis- 
cretionary on the part of the arbitrator. | 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 106; | 


Noes, 203.—(Division List, No. 234.) 


Sir J. BRUNNER moved to add the 
following proviso :— 


“Provided that the word ‘dependant’ shall 
in no case be construed to include a person of 
unsound mind.” 


His Amendment, he said, might look 
cruel, but it was, in fact, intended by 
him to have a merciful effect. 
mittee would see at once that the 
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him it might be productive of the very 
greatest hardship, while at the same 
time it would be difficult of practical 
application. [“Hear, hear!”] There 
were a great many cases in which these 
persons were most affectionately treated 
by their relatives at home, and it would 
be a cruelty to compel them to be sent 
to some other place away from those who 
were now taking care of them. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He thought it was too difficult 
a matter on which to lay down anything 
like a stereotyped rule. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. SETON-KARR moved further to 
add the following proviso :— 


“ Provided that in any case in which such de- 
pendants are only in part dependent upon such 
earnings the minimum of £150 mentioned in 
Clause 1 (a 1) of this schedule shall not apply, 
but the arbitrator shall decide what part 
thereof shall be paid to such dependants.” 


The object of the Amendment, he said, 
was simply to deal with the case of a 
child earning, it might be, a few shillings 
a week, who was killed in the course of 
his employment. Under the clause re- 


' ferred to in this Amendment the parent 


The Com- | 


maximum provision under the Bill was | 


entirely inadequate for a person of un- 
sound mind, and his idea in moving the 
Amendment was that persons of unsound 


mind should not be maintained at the | 


homes of relatives and under circum- 
stances which were not fitting for those 
kind of persons. It seemed to him that 


every person of unsound mind should be | 


under skilled charge, and that, if pos- 
sible, unless the relatives were wealthy 
enough to provide ample supervision, 


| Government. 


these poor persons should be under the | 


charge of the public authorities. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tus 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperuary, Bir- 
mingham, W.) was quite sure the hon. 
Baronet intended the Amendment in the 


Sir Elliott Lees. 


| 


or parents of that child would receive the 
minimum compensation of £150. But 
could it be said that in that case the 
parent or parents were dependent upon 
that child’s earnings to such an extent 1s 
to entitle them to the minimum amount 
of compensation? A great deal had been 
said in the course of their Debates about 
justice and expediency, but this was 
neither justice nor expediency. It was 
simply lavish generosity. These were 
cases which should be provided for, and 
if the Government did not approve of 
the wording of his Amendment, but 
would put the same idea into their own 
words, he should be perfectly satisfied. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the case 
put by his hon. Friend was one which 
had escaped the consideration of the 
It was, briefly, that the 
workman who was killed might be a boy 
or a girl or a person earning very small 
wages indeed. The dependants on that 
person could not, therefore, have re- 
ceived, or be expected to have received, 
very much pecuniary benefit from those 
earnings, and it would be unfair in 
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such a case to award to them the 
minimum which was provided by this 
Bill—that was to say, a sum equal 
either to three years’ wages or £150. 
That was a case which was not intended, 
and which would have to be met. But 
he did not like the words of his right 
hon. Friend’s Amendment, which went a 
little too far and practically did away 
with the minimum, because he said that 
in every case in which the dependants 
were only partially dependent the mini- 
mum was not to apply. That would take 
almost every case, because even in the 
case of a wife and child it was quite pos- 
sible they might be earning something 
at the time of the workman’s death, and, 
therefore would not be entirely dependent 
on him. The Government would try their 
hands at an Amendment to meet this case. 
It was a rather complicated matter, and 
he was afraid they could not do so with- 
out further time for consideration, and 
he would suggest the withdrawal of the 
Amendment, with the promise that. Gov- 
ernment would consider it and endeavour 
to meet the case. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar) thought the statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman a very feir 
one; but he hoped that in allowing the 
Amendment to be considered on Report 
it would be distinctly and clearly under- 
stood that, as far as Members on that 
side of the House were concerned, all 
those Amendments that were intended 
in substance to reduce the amount of 
compensation would be strenuously re- 
sisted. If an Amendment could be 
framed dealing with this small point in 
which some injustice might possibly be 
done, they would be willing to consider 
it on Report ; but Amendments that were 
really intended indirectly to reduce the 
amount of compensation would receive 
their strenuous opposition. [“ Hear, 
hear!” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he thought 
the speech just addressed to the Com- 
mittee was a very unnecessary speech— 
[cheers |—absolutely unnecessary, whether 
as regarded the Government and their 
supporters or hon. Members behind him. 
Nothing of the kind suggested was ever 
intended by anybody on the Government 
side of the House. They had strenuously 
resisted every Amendment which had 
been moved—and he thought most cf 
them had come from the Opposition side 
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of the House—that was intended to re- 
duce the amount of the compensation. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] At the same time they 
were not going to shut their eyes to an 
injustice if a clear case was made out. 
[Cheers. | 

Mr. BUXTON said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had somewhat misunderstood him. 
Looking at the Amendment as it stood, 
and at what the right hon. Gentleman 
had said about it, it appeared to tend in 
the direction of reducing the compensa- 
tion. The Government had been very 
strong in reference to things of that sort, 
and what he had said was only in order 
to assure the Government of their suy- 
port. [Ministerial laughter and cheers.| 
*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) had no 
wish to speak for all hon. Members on 
that side—{/aughter|—but he thought 
he could speak for four or five. His 
opinion was that to accept this Amend- 
ment would be to open the door to very 
serious complications. There was hardly 
a family in the country that the change 
would not apply to. He appealed to the 
Government not to depart from the prin- 
ciple of a stated money payment. It was 
all very well to put a simple case tike that 
mentioned by the Mover of the Amend- 
ment, but it was getting in the thin end 
of the wedge ; it was an interference with 
the principle of the Bill which should be 
aveided. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) said unreasonable things had 
been said about the Government. The 
Colonial Secretary had promised te be 
most careful in safeguarding genuine 
losers by a man’s death. But was it to 
be supposed that an able-bodied man 
should be the gainer by the death of his 
child? 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said 
the other night the hon. Member for the 
Kilmarnock Burghs expressed in better 
form the views which the hon. Member 
for St. Helen’s had put in what he might 
term a harsh and brutal way. The resuit 
was that the hon. Member for the Kil- 
marnock Burghs saw that the Amend- 
ment of a similar character which he had 
put down would do much harm if pressed, 
and consequently he withdrew it. Let 
them suppose the case of a family in 
which there was a lad apprenticed as a 
carpenter or engineer. From 19 to 21 


he would earn 8s. or 10s. per week. The 
father was killed just as the lad at 21 
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jumped into the position of a journey- 
man with a wage of 30s., 35s., or £2 a 
week. What would happen if the hon. 
Member for St. Helen’s Amendment were 
law? Compensation would be given to 
some extent dependent on the lad’s wages 
as an apprentice, with the result that they 
would get only £50 or £60, both for the 
lad and for his mother, whom he intended 
to keep perhaps for four or five years. 
Now it was agreed that in establishing a 
minimum of £150 in all cases, they would 
lay down a simple general rule, but it 
would be most unfair to accept an Amend- 
ment that would press upon sons who 
were helping to maintain their mothers 
a pecuniary disqualification, and upon 
widows an obligation that ought not to be 
imposed. He would ask the Colonial Sec- 
retary to have the Bill and nothing but 
the Bill, and to be as generous towards 
the dependants of a man who had been 
killed, and who were receiving low wages 
as he had been to other people. 

Mr. CRIPPS said the hon. Member for 
Battersea had obviously misunderstood 
the matter. There was no tendency, on 
that side of the House at any rate, to cut 


down fair compensation, although they | 


did want to see the principle of the Bill 
justly applied. 
referred to would not be dealt with by 
the Amendment. The Amendment re- 
ferred to a case in which the person killed 
was a child earning small wages; and, 
as it had been put by an hon. Member on 
his own side of the House, was it a fair 
principle that an able-bodied man should 
get a large sum in compensation owing 
merely to the death of his child? He 
might be dependent on that child’s wages 
to a very small extent indeed. The child 
might be earning 5s. or 6s. a week, and 
the father only getting an advantage per- 
haps of 6d. a week or some other very 
small sum; and if the child happened 
to be killed, was the father under the 
circumstances to be paid the minimum 
of £150? That was the simple point, 
but it was not the point raised by the 
hon. Member for Battersea. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE pointed out 
that the real difficulty arose on the con- 
struction of the words put into the Bill 
that afternoon—‘“ wholly or in part de- 
pendent on the earnings of the workman 
at the time.” The construction of the 
word “dependent” in that connection 
would really decide the case whether con- 


Mr. John Burns. 


What the hon. Member | 
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tributions were to be made or not. Who 
was or who was not dependent on the 
earnings would be a question to be 
decided by the arbitrator. The mere fact 
that a deceased child contributed some- 
thing to the general stock—that some- 
thing being merely enough to make up 
for the deceased child’s own maintenance 
would not make the parents and other 
members of the family dependent upon 
the child. He submitted that the proper 
way of dealing with this question was to 
leave it to the arbitrator to decide who 
was dependent and who was not depen- 
dent on the earnings of the deceased. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick) said it was perfectly true that the 
Amendment depended on the words in- 
troduced just now—“ in part dependent.” 
It was an explanation of those words. 
He took it that with the definition of “ de- 
pendent” here given, a father would 
certainly be “in part dependent” on a 
child earning 4s. a week, and bringing it 
in as part of the family income. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: It provides 
for the child’s own maintenance. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH would be greatly 


surprised if any arbitrator would say that 





in such a case a father was not partly 
dependent on the child killed. ‘Take 
another case, that of a person who was 
“in part dependent” in the sense that 
half-a-dozen sons were contributing a 
couple of shillings a week each to the 
support of their father. If the father was 
to get the minimum of £150 when one of 
the sons was killed, he would be abso- 
lutely better off than if the son had lived 
all the time. He would remind hon. Mem- 
bers that the principle to which the Gov- 
ernment had promised favourable con- 
sideration was the principle of Lord 
Campbell’s Act, which had been acted 
upon for fifty years. The only necessity 
for explaining it arose from the fact of 
there being a minimum sum fixed by the 
Bill. Under Lord Campbell’s Act the 
Court was bound to consider how much 
the dependant received from the de- 
ceased. If the loss sustained by the 
death was small, the damages given by 
the jury were small. If there was not the 
minimum of £150, and the arbitrators 
were free to reduce the amount as much 
as the necessities and the justice of the 
case required, there would be no need 
for the Amendment, 
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Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) thought the workman under 
the circumstances would suffer great 
hardship. It was intolerable that they 
should be left dependent in this way. 

Mr. SETON-KARR objected to leaving 
this matter to the discretion of the arbi- 
trator. In reply to observations from 
the other side, he begged to say he had 
no idea of reducing the amount to be 
given as compensation under the Bill. 
He absolutely repudiated any accusation 
of the kind. He understood that the 
Government accepted the principle of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir. What 
I said was that I thought, if there was a 
case of hardship made out, we should 
have to consider how it would be possible 
to meet it. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said he understood 
that the case was one that would be con- 
sidered by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that they would proceed to deal with 
it. The statement just made by the 
right hon. Gentleman was not quite 
satisfactory. Still, he should withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he did not 
wish to have any misunderstanding. If 
the hon. Member was not satisfied with 
his statement, then he hoped he would 
go to a Division. 

Mr. S. WOODS (Essex, Walthamstow) 
agreed that if any attempt were made 
to cut down the compensation that would 
be given under the Bill, serious difficul- 
ties would arise, and he hoped that the 
Government, in considering the matter, 
would bear that in mind. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said that as the 
matter would be brought up again on 
the Report stage he would rest satisfied 
with what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said, and withdraw the Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved, in Sec- 
tion (4), to leave out the words, “If any 
of the dependants is an infant, his share 
of compensation may,” and to insert the 
words, “The sum allotted as compensa- 
tion to any dependant.” The right hon. 


Gentleman explained that his object was 
to give a wider discretion to the arbi- 
trator than he would otherwise have 
under the Bill, 
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*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) in- 
quired whether the word “arbitrator ” 
would include “ committee?” 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
explained that he had given notice of an 
Amendment to make it read “ committee 
or arbitrator.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH moved in Sec- 
tion (4), after the word “invested,” to 
insert the words “or otherwise applied.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. THOMAS BURT (Morpeth) moved 
at the end of Section (4) to insert— 


“(1) The arbitrator may order any sum 
awarded as compensation, in case of the death 
of a workman from any injury sustained by 
him, and payable to or for the benefit of any 
infant or person under disability, to be in- 
vested in whole or in part in the Post Office 
Savings Bank by the Registrar of the County 
Court in his name as Registrar. 

““(2) Any sum so ordered to be invested may 
be accepted by the Postmaster General as a 
deposit in the name of the registrar as such, 
and the provisions of any statute or regula- 
tions respecting the limits of deposits in savings 
banks, and the declaration to be made by a 
depositor, shall not apply to such sums. 

““(3) No part of any money invested in the 
name of the Registrar of any County Court 
in the Post Office Savings Bank under this 
Act shall be paid out to any Registrar, except 
upon authority addressed to the Postmaster 
General by the Treasury or by the Judge. 

“(4) Any person deriving any benefit under 
any moneys paid into a Post Office Savings 
Bank under the provisions of this Act, may 
nevertheless open an account in a Post Office 
Savings Bank or in any other savings bank in 
his own name, without being liable to any 
penalties imposed by any statute or regula- 
tions in respect of the opening of accounts in 
two savings banks, or of two accounts in the 
same savings bank.” 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
remarked that these words were taken 
from the Bill of 1893. They’ were 
arranged in concert with the Post Office, 
and he was quite willing to accept them 
with a verbal alteration. He moved to 
amend the proposed Amendment, by 
omitting all the words from the com- 
mencement to the word “disability” in 
Sub-section (1), and to insert instead 
thereof the words— 


“Any sum ordered by the Committee or the 
arbitrator to be invested may be ordered.” 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to, 
I 2 
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Sm ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.) moved in Section (5) to 
leave out the words “at intervals of not 
less than three months.” He thought 
it only reasonable that there should be 
a less period of revision than three 
months. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE said he had an 
Amendment on the Paper suggesting that 
the period should be 14 days, and he 
strongly pressed, in the interests of both 
employers and employed, that they 
should at reasonable intervals be able to 
have a man examined. If a workman, 
for instance, found that he had not re- 
covered as soon as the doctors had antici- 
pated, he ought to be able to appeal for 
a further examination in order that he 
might obtain further pecuniary assistance 
from the employer. On the other hand, 
the employer might find that a workman 
would recover sooner than was antici- 
pated, and he in turn ought to be able 
to ask for another examination, as the 
workman might be capable of performing 
his work. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) 
hoped the Government would give favour- 
able consideration to this Amendment, or 
else to that suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had last spoken. The Colonial 
Secretary stated the other day that the 
duration of an accident did not as a rule 
exceed four or five weeks. But under the 
provisions of the Bill as it stood the pay- 
ment would have to be continued during 
the whole of the three months, and there 
was, apparently, nothing which would 
give rise to a revision of the terms in 
regard to the weekly payment until after 
the expiration of the first three months. 
He hoped the limit would be taken out 
altogether, or that the fourteen days sug- 
gested by the previous speaker would be 
agreed to. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL did rot 
think it necessary to keep the words in 
the Bill, and if they were omitted in all 
probability the good feeling of the parties 
would prevent any abuse by unnecessary 
revision. He did not see much difference 
between “less than 14 days” or no in- 
terval at all, but he thought that some 
less period than three months might 
prove acceptable. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) hoped 
the Government would retain the period 
of three months. The fact that the dura- 
tion of an accident was only four or five 
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weeks proved that the men did not 
malinger or remain on the funds longer 
than was necessary. From whom was 
this inquiry to come? The men had 
proved their willingness to work by only 
remaining at home on an average of 
three or four, or four or five weeks. They 
had inducements to remain on the funds 
if they wanted to malinger. A very large 
number of men in the two northern 
counties were not only on the permanent 
relief societies, but were also members 
of the friendly societies, and they had 
likewise the extra inducement, if they 
wanted to malinger, of 5s. a week which 
was now paid by the employers. 
This might be a matter of opinion, but 
in the two northern counties if an in- 
jured man desired to make the duration 
of the compensation longer than it should 
be, he had now every inducement to do 
so, because he received 5s. from the relief 
fund, 5s. from the employer, and 10s. 
from his friendly society. For the first 
four or five weeks he would be receiving 
£1 a week. He asserted that if this time 
were reduced, it would open an avenue 
to a large amount of irritation, and would 
not tend to create good feeling or to 
smooth the working of the Bill. [“ Hear, 
hear !”’] 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he believed 
that the Amendment was more in the in- 
terest of the workman than of the em- 
ployer. In the first place, as a rule the 
employer would not adopt proceedings 
amounting to persecution, by bringing 
@ poor injured workman before the arbi- 
trator. The only object an employer 
could have in doing so was that if he was 
clearly of opinion or had received evi- 
dence which showed the condition of the 
workman to have materially changed, he 
might have the matter reviewed in that 
light. But let them take the case of the 
workman. Suppose he had met with an 
accident, and had gone before an arbi- 
trator, who fixed the duration of the 
compensation at three weeks and the 
amount at 5s. As the Bill now stood, 
that could not be altered, and if the 
workman, instead of getting well at the 
end of three weeks, found himself worse, 
he would have to wait for three months 
in order to get his case reviewed. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid): Are 
we to understand that it is within the 


competency of the arbitrator to fix the 
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time that a man is to remain on com- 
pensation ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes.  Sub- 


section (3) of Clause 1, which we have 
already passed, says that the matters to 
be referred to the arbitrator are, amongst 
other things, “as to the amount or dura- 
tion of the compensation under this Act.” 

Sir FRANCIS EVANS (Southampton) 
submitted that that did not mean that 
the arbitrator had to fix the duration of 
the payment. It was quite impossible 
for the arbitrator to fix the duration of 
the compensation at three or four weeks. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he was not 
a lawyer, and he would leave the true 
interpretation of that. Setting that 
aside, however, there still would remain 
the case of the workman who at the ex- 
piry of three weeks found his condition 
much worse, by which he would become 
entitled to 10s. or 15s. instead of the 5s. 
he had been receiving. He would have 
to go on taking the inferior com- 
pensation. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said that no friendly society would 
allow three months to run absolutely 
without any reconsideration, and what 
was settled by the workmen themselves 
in the case of their friendly societies 
would be a fair rule here. [“ Hear, 
hear! ”| 

Mr. J. W. WILSON (Worcestershire, 
N.) said that the period of three months 
would only come in in cases where very 
long disablement resulted. He thought 
it was in the interest of the workman 
as well as the employer that this period 
should not be inserted. Of course, the 
employer had the remedy of sending 
word to the workman that if he did not 
come back to work on such a day he 
would not be allowed to come at 
all, but that was not a system anyone 
would wish to see put in force. 

Mr. CRIPPS contended that there 
ought to be a power of fairly adjusting 


the conditions from time to time. He 
thought the Amendment was well 
justified. 


Sir R, REID asked whether there was 
any provision in the Bill under which 
the duration of the period over which 
the compensation was payable could be 
reviewed ? 

Sir F. EVANS said that the duration 
of the period could only be reviewed 
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from time to time. It could not be 
fixed beforehand. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) said 
he would be satisfied if the Colonial 
Secretary would explain what he meant 
by saying that the arbitrator had power 
to fix the duration of the compensation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that the 
arbitrator had power to limit the dura- 
tion of compensation to the period of 
incapacity. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved, at the 
end of Section (4), to add: — 


“Where any weekly payment has been con- 
tinued for not less than 12 months the liability 
therefor may, on the application of either the 
workman or the employer, be redeemed by the 
payment of a lump sum, to be settled by arbi- 
tration under this Act, but not exceeding 312 
times the weekly payment payable at the date 
of the application.” 


He said this was a very important 
Amendment, but the principle had been 
discussed at very considerable length in 
other Amendments, and he hoped that a 
decision might be come to upon it with- 
out lengthened discussion. This was 
another of those Amendments which he 
proposed, confidently believing them to 
be in the interest both of the employer 
and the workman. It had been pointed 
out that in the case of lengthened dis- 
ability there would be very great incon- 
venience in winding up an estate if it 
was burdened with this compensation. 
The same thing applied in a minor degree 
to change of residence, transfer of busi- 
ness, and other changes. Further, still 
speaking from the point of view of the 
employer, a fixed scale of compensation 
in certain cases would materially affect 
the rates of insurance, and as there must 
be insurance under the Bill, all would 
wish it should be as cheap as possible. 
He now came to the workman. The 
Amendment was to his interest, because, 
to a certain extent, it would increase his 
security. He would be able to make this 
demand, and, in many cases, probably, 
would be able to obtain a lump sum, 
thereby closing the transaction, instead 
of being dependent on the solvency of 
his employer. Another advantage was 
to be found in connection with the com- 
mon occurrence of the workman changing 
his occupation or his residence after the 
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accident. For instance, a man in Bir- 
mingham might wish to go to Leicester. 
It would be an additional complication 
for the workman to have to make all the 
arrangements for receiving his pension. 
It was all very well to say it might be 
paid to his personal representative, but 
the moment an employer lost sight of a 
workman, he might wish to have his case 
reviewed, and that might give rise to 
great complications. There were also 
many cases in which the workman could 
better invest the money than in an 
annuity. There were cases in which the 
workman could use to very great advan- 
tage a small capital, and could make 
from it a much larger income than by 
investing it in an annuity. There was 
only one objection to the Amendment, 
and that was that if a lumpsum were paid 
to the injured workman he might squander 
it. Of course there was a possibility of 
that, but after all they could not keep 
the working class entirely in leading- 
strings. On the whole, he was inclined 
to think the working classes showed a 
considerable amount of common sense in 
connection with any little property that 
came to them. There were people of 
weak mind who did misuse opportunities 
of that kind, but on the whole he thought 
they must put aside that as being a con- 
clusive objection. On the other hand, 
the arguments in favour of giving an 
option were so great that they entirely 
outweighed that objection. The Govern- 
ment did not think it necessary to com- 
mute in cases of minor incapacity. If 
the incapacity did not last for more than 
12 months no commutation was possible. 
In the case of an accident which led to a 
long illness the Government proposed 
that the injured man should have a 
weekly payment for twelve months, and 
after that the payments might be re- 
deemed by a lump sum equivalent to six 
years’ wages. He moved the Amend- 
ment. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE said that with 
regard to the payment of a lump sum the 
Amendment was not as bad as the Attor- 
ney General had led them to expect it 
would be. The Amendment might be 
worse, but such as it was from the point 
of view of members representing the 
workmen, they disliked the Amendment 
and objected to it. After the twelve 
months the employer might make an 
application against the working man, and 


Mr. Chamberlain, 
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the application would be treated only as 
a question whether it was a case for 
higher compensation or not, and would 
be settled against the working man en- 
tirely against his will. The objections 
to the Amendment involved objections 
to the whole principle of the Bill. The 
Measure had been limited to certain 
trades, and he was unable to support an 
Amendment to include other trades be- 
cause of the difficulty of continuing pay- 
ment in the case of the employers who 
might be unable to pay in the circum- 
stances which had been discussed. But 
he hoped that Parliament having gone 
so far in the direction of compensation 
would ultimately pass a Bill embracing 
all trades. But did not the adoption of 
the six years’ principle make it more 
difficult? To limit the Bill to certain 
trades was a limitation which could be 
got rid of ; other trades could be included, 
but he was afraid a six years’ limita- 
tion would be difficult to get rid of. This 
was his main objection to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) 
agreed with the Colonial Secretary when 
he said that this was one of the most 
important of the Amendments yet pro- 
posed. He entirely supported the prin- 
ciple of redemption of the weekly 
payment, and that not in the interests 
of the employer alone, but much more so 
of the workmen. He was a mine owner, 
and also represented a very large mining 
constituency, and he would have no hesi- 
tation whatever in going down to that 
constituency and supporting the prin- 
ciple of this Amendment. The Colonial 
Secretary had given so clearly and lucidly 
the reason for both employer and work- 
man being in favour of it that there was 
little left to say in that form except that 
in case of a mine owner whose colliery 
gets exhausted, and came to an end, it 
was of importance that he should be able 
to settle the weekly claims of his injured 
workmen, and in case of workmen wish- 
ing to emigrate or to start business 
in any way, it was of still greater im- 
portance that he should have the sum. 
He thought, however, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, if he looked at his own Amend- 
ment at the foot of page, would find 
that it met the difficulty suggested by 
the hon. Member for the Forest of Dean, 
viz., that the employer may force the 
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workman to accept. For these reasons 
he trusted that the Colonial Secretary 
would embody in his Amendment the 
terms of men which had been very care- 
fully thought over and adjusted. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington) 
admitted that commutation might be ad- 
vantageous. The words were, “not ex- 
ceding 312 times the weekly payment 
payable at the date of application.” This 
meant that the Colonial Secretary had 
gone back to the most objectionable limi- 
tation of the Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880. This was inconsistent with the 
principle of the present Bill, by which a 
distinction was drawn between the 
amount of compensation paid to the de- 
pendants of a dead man and that paid 
to a living man who was incapacitated. 
To the dependants would be given a 
lump sum, probably of a less amount 
than might be reached in the case of a 
living man. Money paid to dependants 
would be used by them, but in the case 
of a man who might be hopelessly inca- 
pacitated, no longer able to earn any- 
thing, the Colonial Secretary difieren- 
tiated this case from the other, and gave 
the workman half his wages for the term 
of his life. It might be that only in this 
way could adequate compensation be 
made. What was the use of giving a 
man a lump sum which did not nearly 
produce an equivalent of what was given 
in case of incapacity. It seemed to him 
that the proposal of the Colonial Secre- 
tary was going back on the wise 
and generous principle of his Bill. 
He recognised that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in an extremely difficult posi- 
tion—he had fought this Bill in the in- 
terests of the workmen against a great 
deal of opposition on his own side. 
[“ Hear, hear!”| They appreciated what 
he had done, but he was bound to say 
that when he had yielded, it had gene- 
ally been to the pressure of those who sat 
upon his own side of the House. [J/inis- 
terial laughter.| He was speaking of 
the changes which had been made in the 
Bill. They preferred the original con- 
ception of this Bill, which, with all its 
defects, was in many respects a most 
admirable Measure, to the alterations 
which had been made in it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I cannot ac- 
cept the compliments of the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen, because they are 
compliments to which I am not in the 
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slightest degree entitled. He represents 
me apparently as a good man struggling 
with adversity—the adversity coming 
from these Benches—and encouraged by 
the cheers and support of hon. Members 
on the other side. That I daresay might 
be a possible position, but it certainly is 
not the one which I have occupied in the 
course of the proceedings on this Bill. 
No support has been warmer, more en- 
tire, more thorough than that which the 
Government have received from their 
own supporters. There have, of course, 
been Members of our Party who have 
taken a different view, and who have re- 
presented a particular interest ; but cer- 
tainly as a party it is quite impossible 
for any Government to have had a 
warmer or more satisfactory support. I 
do not accuse hon. Gentlemen opposite of 
acting as an Opposition as a whole—that 
is to say, as being opposed to this Bill— 
[“‘ hear, hear! ”|—although certainly their 
welcome on its first introduction was any- 
thing but encouraging. [Jinisterial 
laughter.| I am glad to say that the 
more they see of the Bill the better they 
seem to like it. I am much obliged to 
them for all the support they have given 
it, but I cannot allow them to go to the 
country and represent themselves as 
being the real supporters of this Bill as 
against a hostile Government Party. 
[Cheers. | 

Sir R. REID: Mr. Lowther, I want to 
speak about this Amendment. [Loud 
laughter.| He pointed out that, al- 
though it was perfectly true that by the 
terms of the Bill workmen could not as a 
general rule contract themselves out of 
the Bill, yet when the award had been 
made there was nothing to prevent the 
workman and the employer from com- 
pounding by mutual agreement either to 
abandon the privileges or to commute 
them for a lump sum. He did not, there- 
fore, think that there was very much 
weight to be attached to the argument 
as to convenience. Another point was 
that it was most important that the in- 
surance should be facilitated, all the 
more so because a sort of charge or lien 
had been given to the workmen over the 
sum of money that was due from the in- 
surance company. He wanted to see 
this insurance very much encouraged. 
If the premium would be very different 
that was the measure of the disadvantage 
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which the workman suffered from.) small employer with an income of 


[“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the moment 
they came to the element of additional 
uncertainty the premium went up very 
much. He had seen the manager of one 
of the greatest insurance corporations 
on the subject, and had been surprised 
at the large difference which took place. 
It was not a difference which could be 
represented by the difference in payment, 
but was due to the fears and uncer- 
tainties. 

Sm R. REID thought that the differ- 
ence would be partly due to the element 
of uncertainty, but at the same time a 
good part would be due to the difference 
in the benefit. Was it not true that the 
employer under this Amendment would 
always be able after the first year to fall 
back on the old limitation under the 
Employers’ Liability Act? To his mind 
such considerations outweighed even 
the consideration of insurance, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider the matter. 

*CotoneL MILWARD (Stratford-upon- 
Avon) referred to the incidence of the 
weekly payments upon the employer. He 
ventured, he said, to address the House 
on behalf of the small manufacturers, as 
he had already done on behalf of the 
workshops. In neither case was he in- 
terested personally, because so far as he 
was concerned he did not in the least fear 
the Bill in any way whatever. But in 
his constituency there were a large num- 
ber of very small manufacturers who had 
water mills, steam mills, or perhaps only 


| 


a gas engine, and whose yearly income | 


did not exceed £70 or £100. Under this 
Bill as it stood at present, at the end of 
the first year the employer was compelled 
to commutate the payments which he 
was to make. To commute a weekly pay- 
ment, say, of 15s., would mean £240, 
and there were many employers who 
could not possibly raise that amount. 
Then at the end of the second year an 
employer could commutate it, he under- 
stood, for £200, and that was equally 
impossible for him. He was speaking 
in the interests of a large class of em- 
ployers whom such an amount would 
ruin altogether. They would be tieing 
round their necks a log which would 


£70 or £100 a year had a charge 
of 15s. a week on his income, may 
be for the whole of his life, he would be 
simply dragged down. Then there was 
another principle that when the time had 
come where this liability upon the em- 
ployer had ceased, the Poor Law might 
take the place. That was to say they 
might say to the employer after six 
or seven years’ payments, that as the 
accident was none of his doing, and arose 
from the act of God—as a good many 
accidents did arise—the liability of the 
employer should cease, and if necessary 
be thrown upon the State. He meant 
that at the end of that time the Board of 
Guardians should take up the liability 
for the pension. He believed what he 
said was felt by a great many employers 
on that side of the House, who were large 
employers, and in whose interests he was 
not speaking. In his constituency there 
were many small employers upon whom 
a liability of this sort for the whole of 
their lives meant ruin. He suggested, 
therefore, to those who were in charge of 
the Bill that this Amendment should be 
enlarged so that there should be a limit 
of time beyond which the liability for 
these weekly payments should not 
extend. 


On the return of the Cuarrman of 
Ways and Mgans, after the usual interval, 


Mr. J. W. LOGAN was of opinion 
that there was a great deal to be 
said for the principle of this Amend- 
ment, both from the point of view 
of the employer and of the work- 
man. It would certainly facilitate the 
process of insurance. Many small em- 
ployers would find a difficulty in insur- 
ing against accidents under the Bill. 
Being engaged himself in a very risky 
and dangerous business, he had already 


| approached the insurance companies him- 


self, and he found that the premiums 
they asked for insuring railway contrac- 
tors under this Bill were very heavy. 
Unless small employers could insure at a 
reasonable price, they would run the 
risks and liabilities under this Bill, and 
to prevent possible loss to the workman 





he should like to se the facilities for in- 
| surance increased as much as possible. 


hamper them all their lives. There was | But, while he was in favour of the prin- 
some limit to which the weekly pay-| ciple of the Amendment, he could not 
ments, too, should extend, for if a, support it in its present form. 


Sir R. Reid. 
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Mr. G. WHITELEY (Stockport) 
thought this was one of the most excel- 
lent and desirable Amendments which 
had yet been proposed to the Bill, in 
the interests alike of employers and 
employed. What an employer would 
object to was not being cast in damages, 
but that his liability should be undeter- 
mine? and continue perhaps during the 
whole period he worked his business, or 
possibly his successors as well. It would 
hamper him in effecting an insurance, 
with the management and conduct of the 
business, and more especially if he in- 
tended to dispose of it, it would be a 
serious matter to deal with. But the de- 
sirability of the Amendment was shown 
chiefly from the workman’s point of 
view. Take the case of a workman in a 
cotton factory. As was well known, the 
cotton trade was now in a “parlous 
state.” Suppose the case of a cotton 
operative, who had received compensa- 
tion payable for a lifetime. The man 
had no guarantee whatever of the con- 
tinuance of that compensation. He 
might, from the bankruptcy of his em- 
ployer, find himself stranded. He be- 
lieved the working classes throughout 
the kingdom would take immediate ad- 
vantage of this power of commutation. 
They would say a “bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.” 


Mr. PARKER SMITH said that 
he was glad the Government had ac- 
cepted the principle of commutation in 
regard to accidents, but was somewhat 
disappointed that the terms of the 
Amendment were so large. As it was a 
fair average rule that three years’ wages 
were about sufficient in case of death, so, 
in the same way, for any injury three 
years’ wages ought to be enough. But 
by the Amendment a larger standard was 
taken. It was provided that no commu- 
tation could take place for a year after 
the date of the accident. He did not 
understand the object of the limitation, 
nor why the parties should be bound to 
wait for 12 months after the date 
of the accident before negotiating 
for commutation. In regard to _per- 
manent incapacity, again, it . seemed 
a reasonable principle to fix a maxi- 
mum just as in the case of death. 
In arranging the terms of commutation, 
the weekly payments made before com- 
mutation should be taken into account. 
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He begged to move, as an Amendment to 
the Amendment, to leave out the words 
“has been continued for not Jess than 12 
months” and insert the words “is 
current.” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said that 
the Government could not assent to dis- 
pense with the preliminary period of 
weekly payments. The standard which 
they had fixed was fairly between the 
demands of the workmen and the em- 
ployers. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BAINBRIDGE (Lincoln, Gains- 
borough) supported the Amendment as 
tending to facilitate insurance. He had 
the best reason to fear that it would be 
almost impossible for the employer to 
obtain insurance unless a limit were 
placed to the liability for compensation. 
He thought, however, that the period 
after which the injury should be regarded 
as permanent would be better fixed at 
six months instead of 12. That was the 
period adopted by the Miners’ Permanent 
Relief Society. He moved to leave out 
“twelve ” and insert “ six.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that the 
Government had considered this question 
most carefully, and had endeavoured: to 
meet the conflicting views and interests. 
Their Amendment had not been put 
down hastily, and the Government must 
adhere to it. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) said 
that the period of six months adopted in 
the Permanent Relief Fund was for the 
purpose of increasing the weekly pay- 
ment to the injured man. He was de- 
cidedly against this Amendment. Either 
the workman or the employer might in- 
stitute proceedings for commutation. 
This offered a direct inducement to 
malingering ; because the man who, at 
the end of 12 months, felt recovery near, 
would apply for commutation. The men 
who were permanently injured did not 
want commutation. It must not be 
forgotten that six years’ payments was 
the maximum amount of commutation. 
The workmen, as a matter of fact, might 
get anything between one week’s pay- 
ment and 312 weeks’ payment. Let the 
Government, if they desired to make the 
Amendment somewhat acceptable, fix the 
amount of commutation at 312 times of 
the weekly payments absolute. Even 
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that sum ‘would be too little. The 
statistics of the permanent relief funds 
of the country showed that the average 
duration of permanent incapacity was 
more than six years. For those reasons 
he was entirely against the Amendment. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: The discussion has mainly had 
reference to the original Amendment. I 
think it would be best to decide the ques- 
tion before the Committee, which is the 
substitution of “six months” for “ twelve 
months” in the Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. WILSON hoped the Amend- 
ment to the Amendment would not be 
proceeded with. 

Mr. BAINBRIDGE said that in view 
of the opinions which had been expressed 
he did not wish to press his Amendment. 
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Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS said he was sorry 
that the Government, yielding to pres- 
sure not from the country, but within 
the House, had consented to place this, 
the greatest, blot upon the Bill. They 
would, by accepting this Amendment, in 
the interest of the mine owners, alienate 
the support of every workman who was 
otherwise inclined to accept the Bill. The 
Colonial Secretary said that the mine 
owners were more frightened than hurt 
by the Bill. He would tell the Govern- 
ment that the mine owners’ bark was 
much worse than their bite; and if they 
had to choose between the support of the 
workmen by rejecting the Amendment, 
or the opposition of the employers if they 
refused to accept it, they should have 
pronounced against the selfish, narrow 
views that lay behind the Amendment. 
He ventured to assert that the Amend- 
ment would be an incentive to malinger- 
ing. If a man sustained an injury that 
incapacitated him from work for six or 
eight months he would resort to all sorts 
of tricks and dodges to reach the com- 
mutation period of twelve months. On 
the other hand, the man who was 
seriously injured, and was laid up for 
twelve months, would prefer the regular 
weekly payment rather than accept com- 
mutation and invest the amount in a 
business for which he had neither the 
financial or the commercial ability to 
conduct. What would happen in the case 
of such a man? He would be compelled 
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by the employer or by designing relatives 
who wanted the handling of the lump 
sum to accept commutation, say twelve 
or eighteen months of his weekly pay- 
ments, and at the end, perhaps, of a 
year, all the money would be gone, and 
he would become a charge upon the rates 
or dependent upon his family. That was 
the experience of his own society, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. The 
society gave a commutation of £100 in 
a case of partial or permanent incapacity. 
In ninety per cent. of those cases, the 
man, after eighteen months had elapsed 
from the time he had received the £100, 
was much worse off than before he had 
got the commutation allowance. If that 
were so in the case of the engineers, who 
were well organised and fairly intelligent 
men, surrounded by advisory and con- 
trolling influence, what wou'd happen in 
the case of the stevedore, the dock 
labourer, the navvy, and the platelayer, 
whose commutation would, perhaps, not 
amount to more than £60 or £802 He 
hoped the Government would not accept 
the Colonial Secretary’s Amendment. 
The Amendment of the Colonial Secre- 
tary destroyed the Bill ; it made the Bill 
unpopular, and it deprived the Bill of all 
the generous attributes it had hitherto 
been supposed to have. The acceptance 
of the Amendment was nothing more nor 
less than a climbing down to a well- 
organised attempt to take the vitals out 
of the Bill. What was more, this was a 
log-rolling Amendment—an Amendment 
that had not got the country at its back ; 
it was an Amendment that was the result 
of deputations to the Government of a 
few wealthy mine owners who had shown 
their generosity by subscribing £4,000 
to the permanent relief fund to which 
the workmen subscribed £90,000. There 
was an impression gaining ground that 
if the Bill was not mutilated and 
weakened in the House of Commons the 
House of Lords would probably throw it 
out. [An non Memper: “ Nothing of the 
kind.” | The Government had encouraged 
the House of Lords to mutilate the Bill 
by accepting the suggestion of the coal 
and mining lords, the worst form of 
aristocracy. [Cries of “Oh, oh!”] If 
the Amendment were accepted he hoped, 
not so much that the Government would 
be punished, but that Tory and Liberal 
workmen would mark those Tory and 
Liberal mine owners who had prevented 
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for Accidents) Bull. 
Toute ATTORNEY GENERAL: At a 


what they wanted—regular weekly com- | rate not exceeding that, but of course the 


pensation. 


| arbitrator will have to consider whether 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY hoped the | he is permanently injured or not. 


Committee would take note of the hon. 


Sim F. EVANS: My point is that he 


Member’s statement that half of the | can insist on the commutation. 


working classes were malingerers. 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL: If he is 


Mr. BURNS said that the only refer- | permanently injured. 


ence he made to malingering was to the | 
if | 
effect that the Government would en- | 


courage it by their 12 months’ condition. 
He did not say that half of the workmen 
of the country were malingerers ; he did 
not believe that 1 per cent. were. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said he was 
in perfect possession of what the hon. 
Member said, and he thought the work- 
ing classes would say, in respect to the 
hon. Member, “Save us from our 
friends.” [‘ Hear, hear!”] He did not 
believe that any working man ever ex- 
pected that any Ministry would give him 
a weekly allowance for, possibly, 50 
years, and he was persuaded that any 
politician who rushed forward and pro- 
mised workmen such an allowance would 
be received with good-natured smiles 
rather than with anything else. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorganshire, 
Rhondda) said the working classes never 
asked for the Bill, but as it had been 
brought in they were entitled to ask 
that that should be given them which 
they had been led to expect. It was 
quite evident that if commutation were 
permitted the workmen would be 
deprived of many years’ compensation. 
The acceptance of this Amendment was, 
in his opinion, a deception of the working 
men of the country. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Str FRANCIS EVANS said that 
this Amendment was so fraught with 
the possibility of evil to a number of 
people in this country that he was most 
anxious to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee and of the Attorney General to it. 
He did not know whether it had occurred 
to the Attorney General that, if the 
Amendment were carried in its present 
form, it would inevitably lead to the ruin 
of a great number of small employers. 
As he understood the Amendment, it 
meant that, if a workman had been in- 
jured, after he had received a weekly pay- 
ment for 12 months, he had a right to 
go to the arbitrator and claim from the 
person who made these weekly payments 
commutation at the rate of 312 times the 
weekly payments. 





Sir F. EVANS said that to large em- 
ployers that did not matter. They could 
all afford to make provision for that kind 
of case, but with small employers it was 
not possible to do so. Take the case of 
a man—and it was a very frequent case 
in this country—whose income, after he 
had paid the workers in his employ, did 
not exceed £100 or £120 a year. He paid 
his men, say, £1 a week. There came 
an accident, and under the Bill he had to 
pay that man 10s. a week, or £26 a year. 
At the end of the year the workman came 
forward and claimed commutation, which 
would be six times £26, or £156. That 
was a sum entirely beyond the means of 
the class of employers in whose interests 
he was speaking particularly. He thought 
some words should be inserted making 
the commutation subject to the arbitra- 
tor’s consent, so that he might act the 
part of a Judge and say this was a case 
in which he would not enforce it. In 
fixing a time of trial the Government had 
dene a benefit to the employers, because 
they had thereby lessened the premium 
on insurance. He was at issue entirely 
with the hon. Member for Battersea, and 
the hon. Member for the Rhondda Valley. 
If their views were carried out they would 
be directly against the labour interests 
of the country. A labourer met with an 
accident and was allowed 10s. or lds. a 
week, but there was no provision in the 
Bill for that charge being put upon the 
property of the person paying it. Take 
the case of a colliery. An explosion 
occurred, and there were, say, five or six 
men injured. The owner of the colliery 
could not face the commutation. Ife sold 
his colliery, he parted with the property, 
and when he had got the money he could 
go away. Where was the security thea 
for the weekly payments? It was all 


gone. There was no security in the Bill 
for the payments which were to be made 
under it; and if the Government wanted 
to make the Bill effective they must 
either make them a charge in some way 
or they must do as they were doing now 
—they must commute the payments into 
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a sum which was paid over to a third 
party. Then the workman got his secur- 


ity, and the Bill would become effective | 
If | 


as a protection to the men injured. 
they passed the Amendment as it was 
they would inevitably force a very large 
number of small employers into selling 
their business, and, in fact, ruin them, 
and he thought it would be covered en- 
tirely if the Government could see their 
way to give to the arbitrator before whom 
the question came the right to refuse to 
give a price at all. 

Mr. B. PICKARD (York, W. R., Nor- 
manton) said he was surprised at hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
speaking so confidently as to what colliery 
owners would do in the future if this Bill 
came into force. He was surprised that 
the colliery owners had so many resources 
in the way of avoiding payments under 
the Bill when it became an Act of Par- 
liament. The hon. Member for South- 
ampton said that he, as a colliery pro- 
prietor, would sell his colliery. 


Sm F. EVANS said he only gave a | 


colliery as an illustration. He was not a 
colliery owner. He was referring to small 
employers, and gave a colliery as an in- 
stance of what might be done. 

Mr. PICKARD said the colliery owners 
had used arguments which the Colonial 
Secretary in the crushing reply he gave 
to the hon. Member for Gainsborough, 
completely disposed of, showing that 
their exaggerated fears were unfounded. 
He and his hon. Friends from South 
Wales and Durham knew the colliery 
owners well, and did not think them quite 
as bad as they were painted. They did 
not believe that they would do everything 
that was being threatened in their name. 
Hon. Members had been talking about 
the Permanent Relief Funds. He found 
that in Yorkshire last year that great 
fund had the noble contribution from the 
wealthy employers of £447. He could 
quite understand, therefore, that they 
were afraid of this Bill. When they came 
here and talked about what they had 
done in the past and what they expected 
to do in the future, and when they found 
that £447 represented the whole of their 
contributions to the Yorkshire Perman- 
ent Relief Fund, he felt ashamed for 
people in that House who went to Lanca- 


shire and Cheshire, to Northumberland | 


and to Durham, for arguments when they 
had no arguments in their own bosoms to 
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establish what they advanced here. In 
| Yorkshire, since the year 1887 the sum 
| of £188,000 had been paid in relief, and 
the employers had paid about £10,000, 
That was a fact which ought to be stated 
' in that House, and should be well under- 
stood. He wished to say further, with 
|regard to this Amendment, that he 
thought it would work injuriously. It 
had been stated by the Colonial Secretary 
it might fix probably a 5s. weekly allow- 
ance for a man who might be totally in- 
capacitated, and that was to be the sum 
and substance of what he was to receive 
from the owners under this Bill. What 
did that amount to? Supposing under 
this Amendment his compensation was 
commuted and he was given the full 
benefit of the six years, it would amount 
to this, that the man would be paid £78. 
Was that worth having? They were told 
the other night by the Colonial Secre- 
tary that every young woman and girl 
at the pit bank, and every man under- 
neath would get £150 certain. Under 
this commutation arrangement, all that 
was knocked on the head. As he under- 
stood it the working men of this country 
would have no cause to thank the Gov- 
ernment or that House if the Amendment 
were allowed to be put on the Statute 
book. They did not ask for the Bill. 
They were promised the Bill ; and he said 
from the commencement—and, therefore, 
he had nothing to retract—he told the 
men whom he represented that he 
thought the Bill was a fair attempt to do 
a good thing for the workmen; and he 
was prepared to come there, not io attack 
the Bill, not to make speeches, but if he 
found the Government were prepared to 
carry this Bill in its integrity, he was 
prepared to support it. Formal Amend- 
ments here and there would no doubt 
have to be made, but he was prepared 
to suggest, if he did suggest, to the 
300,000 union men whom he represented 
that they might accept this Bill as an 
instalment—{cries of “Oh!” and laugh- 
ter|—that future Governments would 
develop—[“ hear, hear! ”]—and with all 
its infirmities he was quite prepared to 
advise his friends and colleagues to accept 
| the Bill. What did he find? Why, on 
the Second Reading—and it should be 
clearly understood that it was not from 
the Opposition side of the House but from 
| the Government side-——that there came 


| . . 
| an Amendment—it was moved by the 
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hon. Member for Derby—which, if it 
could have been carried, would have 
destroyed the Bill. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: Order, order! I must ask the 
hon. Member to confine himself a little | 
more closely to the question raised by 
the Amendment. 

Mr. PICKARD apologised. At the 
same time he wished to remind the Chair- 
man that the Question had been referred 
to this afternoon, with regard to whether 
the Bill was asked for and who promised 
it. [“Order!”] He had been in the 
House all the time, and he had heard 
most of the Debate, and hon. Members, 
including the Colonial Secretary and the 
hon. Member for Dumfries— 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: Order! 

Mr. PICKARD had simply wished to 
enjoy the same privilege which other kon. 
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Gentlemen had indulged in. However, 
he would not pursue that line. [“ Hear, 


hear!”| He only wished to say that in 
his judgment if the Amendment was 
placed on the Statute Book they would 
do a great injustice to the workmen of 
this country. [“Hear, hear!”] Talk 
about malingerers. Well, he supposed 
there were malingerers in every class of 
society. Walk about the streets of Lon- 
don and they would see a host of them, 
and if they went into other places he was 
certain they were to be found there also. 
[A laugh.| The miners as a class were 
not malingerers. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Battersea that there were not 
one per cent., and if there were they 
would be found out by their fellow work- 
men and would be treated in a drastic 
manner. He did not think the Amend- 
ment would get rid of malingering. He 
was certain that it would not give the 
compensation Government intended when 
they drafted the Bill. He hoped that the 
influence of the coal owners outside the 
House and the deputations which had met 
the Colonial Secretary privately and con- 
fidentially would not induce the Govern- 
ment to put into the Bill Amendments 
that would destroy it in its working out. 
If, however, the Government did press it 
and carry it by a majority he hoped they 
would take time and consider whether on 
the Report stage they could not make the 
arrangement for commutation one of a 
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must have it might have the pill gilded 
before they swallowed it. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
he could, if time permitted, answer a good 
many of the arguments that had been 
used. But he would venture to make an 
appeal to the Committee. This Amend- 
ment had been under discussion three 
hours. He quite agreed that there had 
been a marked difference of opinion be- 
tween certain Members of the House 
and others with regard to the Amend- 
ment, but he hoped they might now pro- 
ceed to a Division. There were very few 
points left, and if they could complete 


'the Committee stage, so that the Bill 


might be studied during the Recess, it 
would be an advantage. He did 10t want 
to prevent discussion, yet he hoped they 
would get on with this Amendment. 

Mr. W. A. McARTHUR (Cornwall, St. 
Austell) would only occupy the House a 
moment. He wanted to explain the 
motives which would guide him in voting 
against the Amendment of the Colonial 
Secretary. He had only refrained from 
voting against the Second Reading of the 
Bill on the ground that it appeared to 
him totally impossible that the Bill could 
stop where it was. It appeared to him 
absolutely certain that the Bill must lead 
to a system of State insurance. He might 
say that he had no personal interest in 
the Bill, having no body of men in his 
employ. He should feel compelled to 
oppose the Amendment of the Colonial 
Secretary. 

Mr. BURT rose merely to associate 
himself with his hon. Friend. 

Mr. MARK OLDROYD (Dewsbury) 
thought that the effect of the Amend- 
ment would be to take the clause 
out of the Bill and make it inopera- 
tive as to the disabled soldiers of the 
Army. He said that he wished only 
to make one remark, and would endea- 
vour to speak on behalf of the workmen 
whose feelings he understood. They ob- 
jected altogether to be dependent on 
charity, and so far as he knew they were 
anxious to be removed from the irritating 
effect of having to depend on exceptional 
assistance under afflictions of that kind. 
If the Amendment were adopted it would 
after seven years leave the men who were 
permanently disabled without resource 
of any kind. [“ Hear, hear!”] 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS understood 
that the object of the Bill was to keep 





mutual character, so that the men if they 


,;the injured man out of the workhouse. 
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If a man was in receipt of 18s. a week 
and was permanently disabled it stood 
to reason that an employer would try to 
commute that sum. The most a man 
could get was £150, and if he invested 
that it would amount to about 2s. 4d. a 
week. He believed the Amendment would 
defeat the object of the Bill. 


Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) observed 
that the Colonial Secretary in all his 
speeches had always insisted on the fair- 
ness, the justice, and the necessity of 
this Measure. But this Amendment con- 
tained a great deal of injustice and one- 
sidedness. The Amendment was not 
honestly worded. It was all one-sided. 
He could have understood it had it read 
like this : — 
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“Where any weekly payment has been con- 
tinued for not less than twelve months the 
liability therefor may, on the mutual applica- 
tion of either the workman or the employer, be 
redeemed by the payment of a lump sum, to 
be settled by arbitration under this Act, but 
not exceeding 312 times the weekly payment 
payable at the date of the application.” 


But the way the Amendment was worded 
left the workman no chance. The right 
hon. Gentleman had put an Amendment 
into the Bill which took away the 
mutuality, and which gave the workman 
no chance, but compelled him to do some- 
thing which might be against his interest 
or that of his family. Was that fair? 
That was not the right hon. Gentleman’s 
intention, he was sure, when he intro- 
duced the Bill, and therefore he would be 
well advised if he would insert the words 
“mutual application” in the Amend- 
ment, which would then give the work- 
man a chance, and remove a great in- 
justice. 

Mr. ALBERT SPICER (Monmouth 
Boroughs), as one who had said he would 
do nothing whatever that would detract 
from the value of the Bill, felt very 
strongly that this Amendment would 
take away its benefits, and he protested 
against it because it seemed to him to 
have been conceived in the interest of 
a limited class. After all, it was against 
the policy that the general employers of 
the country adopted to-day. Nearly 
every Member of the House was an em- 
ployer in one form or another, and he 
ventured to say he was not in the habit 
of carrying out in his daily practice the 
principle that was laid down in this 
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Amendment. It would be bad for the 
workman, and it would also be bad for 
the employer. The ordinary working 
man in receipt of weekly wages was not 
able to make the best use of a com- 
muted sum, and there was not a Mem- 
ber of that House, whether in his private 
life or business, or professional life, who 
would carry out in his daily life what this 
Amendment was proposing. The work- 
ing men were looking forward for a 
weekly allowance, and at the end of 12 
months to make it possible only to havé 
a commuted sum would not only cause 
great disappointment, but it would be 
unjust to the working men as a whole, 
and it would not be in harmony with 
the system that each one adopted in his 
own life. 

Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, W.R., 
Spen Valley) said it seemed to him only 
reasonable that both the workman and 
employer should have the opportunity 
of commuting the payment if they wished 
to do so. The only objection to the 
Amendment was the fixing of a limit of 
six years. Why fix a limit at all? Why 
not allow a man to have the full value 
of his allowance? Suppose a man had 
been permanently injured so as to pre- 
vent him working; he would be in a 
condition that he might live for many 
years, and to limit such a man to six 
years’ value of the weekly payments 
would be to deprive him of the greater 
part of the value of the allowance. He 
thought the arbitrator should be left to 
fix the amount without any limit what- 
ever in the Bill, deciding in each indi- 
vidual case what should be the capital 
value of the allowance, and then there 
would be no objection to the Amendment. 
The limit could only have been intro- 
duced in the interests of the employers, 
to enable them to get out cheaply, for 
there was no limit the other way. He 
agreed that the Amendment as it stood 
was a disastrous one to the Bill, but if 
the limit was struck out then the Amend- 
ment was one which ought to be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had no idea how 
perfect the Bill was when it was intro- 
duced. He admitted that this was a very 
difficult and complicated subject, and he 
thought it quite possible there were 
points of view from which Amendments 
might be suggested which the Govern- 
ment might accept. In the course of 
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the discussion, however, he had dis- | 
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Sor Accidents) Bill. 
What the hon. Member asked for was a 


covered that, whenever an Amendment | double option. At present, what was pro- 


was accepted by the Government, from | 
some quarter or another it was stated | 
that it would absolutely destroy the value | 
of the Bill. [Laughter.] That was the | 
case now, but he should have been more | 
impressed by it if he had not heard it so | 
often. As to this Amendment, he would | 
say that before he had the honour of a 
seat in that House, he was largely en- 
gaged .in industrial undertakings, and it 
was always to him a most pleasant recol- 
lection that in the course of his indus- 
trial experience he was brought into 
intimate association with a great num- 
ber of working men. He was happy to 
say that that association had been con- 
tinued in many cases down to the pre- 
sent day. [“ Hear, hear!”] He sat for 
a working class constituency, and, speak- 
ing with that experience, he said he was 
perfectly satisfied to take this Amend- 
ment to any platform in the country and 
to any meeting in which working men 
were in a majority, and he was convinced 
they would prefer that there should be 
this option of commutation. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| The ordinary working man 
might be ready to accept a permanent 
annuity or payment during incapacity, 
but he would desire to have the option 
of commuting that payment by a lump 
sum if he believed, as he would believe 
in a great number of cases, that his in- 
terest was concerned in accepting alump 
sum in preference to a weekly payment. 
The Government had given him that 
option. They had given the same option 
to the workman as to the employer, and 
it was his firm conviction that for one 
case in which the employer asked for 
this option there would be a hundred 
cases of the workman asking for it. 
(“ Hear, hear! ”] 
*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) ob- 
served that, as he understood the word 
“option,” it implied a right to choose 
or refuse, but if a man had no right to 
choose then there was no option in it. 
He submitted that the Amendment 
gave no option to the workman. The 
workman should have the right to 
refuse the commutation. Therefore, he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
put the word “option” in and leave it 
in reality to the option of the workman. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the Amend- 
ment as it stood was a perfect option. 





posed to be conferred was an absolutely 
mutual option; but the hon. Gentleman 
asked the Government to add to that an 
option of refusal. Of course, if the Gov- 
ernment agreed to that proposal, that 
option must also be mutual—{“ hear, 
hear!” |}—and the employer also be given 
the right to refuse. He believed that the 
large majority of the working classes 
would decline to accept a double option 
of that sort, because that would place 
them absolutely under the control of the 
employer. If the employer chose to re- 
fuse the option, the workman could never 
obtain the commutation. He wanted to 
do the best he could for the workman, 
and to enable him to obtain this commu- 
tation, if he desired it, even if the em- 
ployer refused it. [“ Hear, hear!”] The 
proposal was absolutely mutual and abso- 
lutely fair, and the only discretion left 
was to the arbitrator, who, if he thought 
the commutation wrong, would be able 
to refuse it both to the employer and to 
the workman. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
N.W.) said he wished to have a fair and 
square issue before the Committee, and 
with that object he proposed that the 
Amendment should be amended by 
leaving out all the words after the word 
“Act” to the end of the Amendment. 
He desired that the workman should 
have a fair option. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 164 ; 
Noes, 77.—(Division List, No. 235.) 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 172 ; 
Noes, 78.—(Division List, No. 236.) 


Mr. BAINBRIDGE moved, at the end 
of Section (4) to insert the words— 


“and, if the incapacity or the continuance of 
the incapacity to the workman is wholly or 
partially due to ill health or to any excess or 
misconduct on his part, the weekly payment 
may be ended or diminished.” 


. 
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He mentioned, as an illustration of the 
necessity for some such Amendment, the 
case of a man who was examined by a 
colliery doctor, when it was found that 
the damage for which he claimed com- 
pensation was entirely due to an ulcerated 
leg. The circumstances of such a case 
as that ought certainly to affect a claim 
to continued compensation. If the Gov- 
ernment considered that his object was 
already met by the provision for the 
review of cases by a medical officer he 
would withdraw the Amendment. 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
thought that it was perfectly clear that 
the hon. Member's object would be met 
by the words agreed to respecting 
revision. 

Mr. BAINBRIDGE, after that assur- 
anse, asked leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sim MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in Section (6) to leave out the 
word “or.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in Section (6), after the word 
“charged,” to insert the words “or at- 
tached.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire) moved, at the end of 
Section (6) to add the following sec- 
tion :— 


“ (7) In the application of the Act and of this 
schedule to Scotland the expression ‘depen- 
dants’ means the persons who, according to 
the law of Scotland, are entitled to sue the 
employer for damages or solatium in respect of 
the death of the workman, and who are 
wholly or in part dependant upon the earnings 
of the workman at the time of or immediately 
prior to his death. The expression ‘infant’ 
shall mean pupil.” 


Mr. PARKER SMITH asked whether 
this Amendment would make the opera- 
tion of this Bill in Scotland the same as 
in England? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said that 
practically it would put matters on the 
same footing, but as a matter of fact, 
the persons who were entitled to sue in 


Mr, Bainbridge. 
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Scotland were not precisely the same as 
the persons who were entitled to sue 
under Lord Campbell’s Act in England. 

Sir J. BRUNNER observed that the 
Amendment supplied another illustration 
of the inconvenience of legislating by 
reference. The Committee were engaged 
in passing legislation which was supposed 
to be for the guidance of people who were 
less erudite than Members of Parliament, 
and yet he did not feel sure that all Mem- 
bers understood it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
moved, after the words last inserted, to 


add— 


“any workman claiming compensation under 
this Act shall, if so required by the employer, 
from time to time submit himself for examina- 
tion by a duly qualified medical practitioner 
appointed and paid by the employer. If the 
workman refuses without sufficient cause to 
submit himself to such examination or other- 
wise obstructs the same, his right to such 
weekly payment shall be suspended until such 
examination has taken place.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 
prevent fraud. The proposed procedure 
would be analogous to that of the 
Friendly Societies and of the Mining 
Societies of Durham and Northumber- 
land. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that he ap- 
preciated the object of the hon. Baronet, 
but that it was already to a large extent 
met by the provision agreed to as to 
revision. The Government were pre 
pared to meet the general wish that the 
medical practitioner to be consulted 
should be someone in whom all would 
have confidence, that was to say, someone 
in the position of an official. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


First schedule, as amended, ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 
ARBITRATION. 
The following provisions shall apply for 
settling any matter which under this Act is 


to be settled by arbitration :— 

(1.) If any committee, representative of 
an employer and his workmen exists with 
power to settle matters under this Act in 
the case of the employer and workmen, 
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the matter shall, unless either party 
objects, be settled by that committee. 

(2.) If either party so objects, or there 
is no such committee, the matter shall be 
settled by a single arbitrator agreed on by 
the parties, or, in the absence of agree- 
ment, by the County Court Judge, or if 
the Lord Chancellor certifies that nnder the 
circumstances of the particular district it 
is not convenient that the County Ccurt 
Judge should be called upon to act as 
arbitrator, by a single arbitrator appointed 
by such County Court Judge. 

(3.) Any arbitrator other than the 
County Court Judge shall be paid out of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament in 
accordance with regulations to be made 
by the Treasury. 

(4.) The Arbitration Act 1889 shall not 
apply to any arbitration under this Act; 
but an arbitrator may, if he thinks fit, 
submit any question of law for the decision 
of the County Court Judge, and the deci- 
sion of the Judge on any question of law, 
either on such submission, or in any case 
where he himself acts as arbitrator under 
this Act, shall be final; and any award 
made under this Act shall be enforced in 
the same manner as an order of a County 
Court. 

(5.) The costs of the arbitration shall 
be in the discretion of the arbitrator. 

(6.) The duty of a County Court Judge 
under this Act shall, subject to rules of 
court, be part of the duties of the County 
Court, and the officers of the Court shall 
act accordingly. 

(7.) Any sum awarded as compensation 
shall be paid on the receipt of the person 
entitled, and his solicitor or agent shall 
not be entitled to recover from him, or to 
claim a lien on the amount recovered for, 
any costs except such as have been 
awarded by the arbitrator. 

(8.) Any committee, judge, or other 
arbitrator may appoint a legally qualified 
medical practitioner to report on any mat- 
ter which seems material to any question 
arising in the arbitration ; and the expense 
of any such medical practitioner, not ex- 
ceeding two guineas, shall be paid by the 
employer. 

(9.) In the application of this schedule 
to Scotland “ sheriff” shall be substituted 
for ‘County Court Judge.” 


Mr. PICKARD moved in Section (1), 
after the words “employer and _ his 
workmen,” to insert the words :— 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN hoped that 
the hon. Member would not press the 
Amendment. Under the Bill the Com- 
mittee could only be appointed in the 
first place by mutual agreement, and 
even after the Committee was appointed 
no case could be presented unless with 
the consent of the two parties. He 
hoped that in the vast majority of cases 
the Committees would consist, not of an 
equal number of employers and work- 
men’s representatives, but a majority of 
workmen’s representatives. The best 
Committee he knew to exist was in large 
works near Birmingham. It had worked 
with admirable satisfaction for a long 
period of time, and it consisted of 12 
workmen and one employer, who was 
the chairman. There was no question of 
equality of interest, but matters were 
discussed in a practical way, and the em- 
ployer gave his opinion. He doubted 
whether there were many cases of divi- 
sion, and if there were, the views of the 
majority of the workmen were taken. 
The Amendment would prevent an em- 
ployer from allowing his workmen to 
be in the majority. 

In answer to Mr. Picxarp, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that if an 
employer was so foolish as to insist upon 
having a majority on the Committee, the 
workmen would probably refuse to join 
the Committee, and if a workman was 
injured they would probably refuse to 
submit his case. He knew several cases 
where an employer had not attempted to 
obtain a majority, or even an equality. 

Mr. BURNS appealed to his hon. 
Friend not to press the Amendment, and 
supported the view of the Colonial Secre- 
tary. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) asked 
whether it was contemplated that the 
Committee should be confined to a single 
firm or colliery, cr whether there was to 
be a scheme of grouping of a district? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that it was 





“such committee shall be composed of an equal | 
number of employers’ and workmen’s repre- | 
sentatives.” 


He maintained that in these matters | 
there should be a mutual arrangement, | 
and that negotiations should be put on| 
such a footing that workmen and em- | 
ployers should be enabled to work in a | 
conciliatory spirit in connection with any | 
arrangement entered into. 


VOL. L. [FourtH sEriEs.] 





distinctly the intention of the Govern- 
ment that the greatest liberty should be 
allowed in the formation of these com- 
mittees. They should either be com- 
mittees of particular firms, committees 
of trades, or of districts ; but the Govern- 
ment would look into the matter and see 
whether the words were wide enough to 
meet the view of hon. Gentlemen. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
K 
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Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in Section (1), after the word 
“ objects,” to insert the words, “ by notice 
in writing sent to the other party before 
the committee meet to consider.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in Section (1), to leave out the 
word “that,” in order to insert the 
words, “the arbitration of such.” The 
object of the Amendment was to make 
it clear that the committee shall act as 
an arLitrator. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. L. WALTON (Leeds, 8.) moved, 
at the end of Section (1), to insert the 
words, “or referred by them in their 
discretion to arbitration.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL accepted 
the Amendment, substituting the words 
“an arbitrator,” for “arbitration.” 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 


versity) moved, after the words last in- 
serted, to add,— 

“Any conciliation board consisting of equal 
numbers of employers and employed, shall be 


authorised to undertake arbitrations under this 
Act.” 


He said he proposed this Amendment at 
the request of the London Conciliation 
Board. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL hoped 
his right hon. Friend would not press his 
Amendment, as the Government were 
prepared to put in after “arbitrator,” 
Section (2), the words, “or conciliation 
board,” which would have the same 
effect. 

Mr. BURNS hoped the Attorney 
General would reconsider the concession 
he had made, as it was not desirable 
to have the same tribunal of masters 
and men who discussed wages in the pre- 
strike period dealing with the questions 
here involved. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: This is 
only to give the alternative of a concilia- 
tion board where such a board had the 
confidence of both parties. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Words proposed by Attorney General 
agreed to. 
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Mr. WALTON moved, in Section (2), 


to leave out from the words “shall be 2 
to the end of the section, and to ingert 


the words,— 


“determined by suit in the County Court of 
the district in which the injury complained of 
was occasioned.” 


He moved the Amendment in order to 
provide the parties with the opportunity 
of having recourse to the ordinary tribu- 
nals to settle the very important ques. 
tions which this Act involved. This pro- 
posal created the County Court Judge as 
arbitrator, but stripped him of all his 
judicial functions. It was most impor- 
tant to have judicial procedure, so that 
the Judge’s decisions could be corrected 
on appeal. Under this legislation there 
would be no appeal. Most important 
issues of fact would have to be decided, 
and the Bill bristled with points of law. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said that 
the Government proposed to adopt 
Amendments now on the Paper, which 
would meet all the points of the hon. and 
learned Member, without involving the 
readjustment of the whole framework of 
the Bill. An appeal on questions of law 
to the Court of Appeal would be pro 
vided. There must be some means of 
reviewing the decisions of County Courts 
in order that general principles might be 
authoritatively laid down. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) hoped 
that the Court of Appeal would not be 
called in, or the way would be opened to 
much litigation. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved, in Section (2), after the words, 
“by a single arbitrator,” to insert the 
words “or conciliation board.” 


Amendment agreed to. 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved, in Section (2), after the word 
“if,” to insert the words “in England.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm ROBERT REID moved, in Sec 
tion (2), to insert at the end: — 


“In cases in which the County Court Judge, or 
an arbitrator appointed by him, is the arbitra- 
tor, the workman or his representative may 
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deliver to the Registrar of the County Court 
of the district in which he resides a statement 
of the nature of his claim with his name and 
address and that of the employer, and it shall 
be the duty of the Registrar to give notice of 
the said claim to the employer and to make 
the necessary arrangements for the arbitration, 
and give notice thereof to both parties, and 
all such claims may be amended by the arbi- 
trator on such terms as to adjournment or 
otherwise as he thinks just, in order that the 
questions in dispute may be disposed of.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY moved, in 
Section (3), after the word “Judge,” to 
insert the words, “and the costs of such 
settlement by arbitration.” He thought 
it was unreasonable that a workman who 
became entitled to a sum of money by 
sustaining an accident should have that 
sum lessened by the costs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I cannot con- 
ceive anything more calculated to pro- 
voke litigation than the provision that 
the expenses should be borne by the 
State. The Government, therefore, op- 
pose the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved, in 
Section (3), after the word “shall,” to 
insert the words,— 


“subject to a right of appeal in every such 
case by any party to Her Majesty’s Court of 
Appeal.” 


The Judges of the County Court were 
not bound by each other’s decisions. 
Instead of having a body of settled prin- 
ciples, they would probably have 50 
different settlements of the same point 
in 50 different districts, and it was there- 
fore absolutely essential that an appeal 
should be allowed. 

Sir R.* REID deprecated any en- 
couragement of litigation, and therefore 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
accepted. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL con- 
tended that it was necessary the County 
Court Judges should know authoritatively 
what law they were to obey. 

Mr. HALDANE thought it would be 
a great misfortune if the Amendment 
were accepted, because it was very un- 
desirable that the Court of Appeal should 
be let loose in these matters. 
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*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) hoped 

the Government would not accept the 
Amendment. On this point they were 
deviating from their original purpose. 
He trusted they would insist that the 
decision of the County Court Judge 
should be final. 

Mr. BURNS said that if the Amend- 
ment were accepted the result would be 
that in many cases the whole of the 
money would be thrown away upon 
lawyers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said they were 
all agreed that they should prevent liti- 
gation, and he asked his hon. Friend to 
withdraw the Amendment and allow the 
Government to consider the matter be- 
tween now and the Report stage. If 
they found they could admit the Amend- 
ment they would do so. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he could 
not take the course suggested, and he 
was prepared to convince the Committee. 
[Laughter.| Exactly the same proposi- 
tion was made by the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer during the discussion 
of the Finance Bill of 1894. It was 
adopted, but the Inland Revenue De- 
partment refused to go to the County 
Court. The late Government went out, 
and the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer came into office and supported 
his own Department in refusing to act 


upon his own Amendment. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excurqurer: “No, 
I did not!” and laughter.| He would 


remind the Committee that it was purely 
on questions of law that the appeal was 
to arise, that the appeal would not be to 
the High Court, that there would be none 
of the expense incurred which took place 
principally in the High Court, and that 
it would go direct to the Court of Appeal. 
He thought it was absolutely necessary 
that an appeal should take place, not on 
questions of fact, but on questions cf 
law, and he must really press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALTON desired to enforce the 
argument of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. County Court Judges were lawyers, 
and they were to enforce this legislation. 
County Court Judges had a professional 
tendency to differ in regard to points of 
law, and the result was that unless they 
constituted a Court of Appeal which 
could produce harmony amid this judi- 
cial babel, they would have a revival of 
the juridical heptarchy. They wouid 
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have a distinct code of law, so far as this | present time tobacco and cigarettes could 
legislation was concerned, in every | be sold in railway carriages for the conve- 
County Court district. He should have | nience of passengers, and also, no doubt, 
thought the statement of the Attorney | to the advantage of the revenue. It was 
General would have been entirely satis- desirable to extend the power of sale to 
factory to the Committee that they must omnibuses and tramway cars. It was a 
get the Act judicially construed and | very small matter and he hoped the hon. 
some definite legal code established Member would, therefore, withdraw his 
before they could give it efficient prac- Motion. 
tical operation. Mr. BURNS asked, would the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer suggest in regard 
Question put, “That those words be to the people who bought cigars and 
there inserted.” cigarettes on the top of omnibuses, that 
it should be obligatory upon them to sit 
The Committee proceeded to a Divi- in the back seat when they smoked. 
sion :—Ayes, 144; Noes, 79.—(Division Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.) also 
List, No. 237.) | moved to report Progress. 
*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS ann 
And, it being after Midnight, the MEANS pointed out that this Bill was 
Chairman left the Chair to make his exempted from the Twelve o'clock Rule. 
Report to the House. *Toz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER proposed only to take those 
Committee report Progress; to sit clauses which he had placed on the Paper 
again To-morrow. and that of the hon. Member for North 
Islington. He had then agreed with the 
hon. Member for East Mayo that progress 
' should be reported. 
FINANCE BILL. Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) thought 
Considered in Committee. it would be a serious inconvenience to 
ladies if gentlemen were permitted to 
[The Cuamman of Ways and Mzans, smoke in omnibuses and tram cars. 
Mr. J. W. Lowrusr, in the Chair. ] Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER pointed out that smoking was 
*Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 0t permitted inside these vehicles now, 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuazn Hicks Beacu, and the clause left the matter where it 
Bristol, W.) moved the following new Stood. Smoking, however, was allowed 
clause: — outside. The clause would simply permit 
of the sale of tobacco and cigarettes in 
SALE OF TOBACCO IN OMNIBUSES AND | omnibuses and tram cars. 
TRAMWAY CARS. Mr. WHITTAKER admitted that 
(1.) Section 12 of the Revenue Act 1884 people were allowed to smoke now on 


(which relates to the sale of tobacco in rail- | omnibuses and tram cars, but this clause 
way carriages under the licence of the Com- 


missioners of Inland Revenue) shall apply in would increase the facilities whilst he 
the case of omnibuses, tramway cars and tram- scarcely thought it was fair to trades- 
way carriages, as it applies in the case of | people. 

railway —. ae = apply to the pro- 

rietors of any such omnibuses, tramway cars, . A 

= tramway Ae as it applies to the pro- Clause read a Second time, and ordered 
prietors of railway carriages or to a railway to stand part of the Bill. 
company. 

(2) The expression “omnibus” in this section *Tuz CHANCELLOR or tue EX: 
has the same meaning as in the Town Police) ayyanirpp ' 
Clauses Act 1889, and includes a “stage car- | CHEQUER moved the following 
riage” within the meaning of the Metropolitan | clause : — 

Public Carriage Act 1869. 





“Where under the power conferred by any 


Act any county council or municipal corpora- 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon tion issue bills repayable not later than 12 


Beroughs) moved to report Progress. months from their date those bills shall, not- 
*Tue CHANCELLOR or vue EX-| Withstanding that by the same or any other 


Act they are charged or secured on any pro- 
CHEQUER hoped the hon. Gentleman | perty, fund, or rate, and that the statutory 
would not persist in his Motion. At the | euarge referred to in the Bill be treated for the 


Mr. Walton. 
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purpose of the Stamp Act 1891, and the Acts 
amending that Act, as promissory notes and 
not as marketable securities.” 


Extraordinary 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 


CHEQUER said that when his hon. 
Friend brought the subject before the 


He said that under the present law the | House last year he was obliged to resist 


stamp duty on such Bills was such an 
addition to the rate of interest as to pro- 
hibit their issue. If the clause were 
carried the duty would be only Is. per | 
cent. 


Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
thanked his right hon. Friend for this 

clause. He thought it was very desirable | 
that the County Council should have this | 
power. 


(the proposal because it appeared to him 


| to go to a very dangerous extent. This 
| clause was a different matter. It had 


been very carefully framed with the 


| result that in the first place it only applied 
| to industrial incomes and not to incomes 
| derived from investment; and, secondly, 


he did not think that there could be any 
collusion between the husband and wife, 


so that their earnings really derived from 
| one and the same trade could be treated 


Clause read a Second time, and ordered | as separate incomes. He was, therefore, 


to stand part of the Bill. 


prepared to accept the clause. [“ Hear, 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, | hear!” 


N.) moved the following clause : — 


INCOME TAX (MARRIED WOMEN). | 


(1.) Where the total joint income of a hus- | 
band and wife charged to Income Tax, by way | 
either of assessment or deduction, does not exceed | 
five hundred pounds, and upon a claim for 
exemption, relief, or abatement, under the Acts 
relating to the Income Tax, the Commissioners 
for general purposes of those Acts are satisfied | 
that such total income includes profits of the 
wife from any business carried on or exercised 
by means of her own personal labour, and 
that the rest of the total income or any part 
thereof arises or accrues from profits of a busi- 
ness carried on or exercised by means of the | 
husband’s own personal labour, and uncon- | 








Clause read a Second time, and ordered 
to stand part of the Bill. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday 17th June. 





FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Standing Committee on Trade, 
Ete. [17th May] further adjourned till 


nected with the business of the wife, they shall | Thursday 17th June. 


deal with such claim as if it were a claim in | 
respect of the said profits of the wife, and a | 
separate claim on the part of the husband in | 
respect of the rest of the total income, but they 
shall deal with any income of the husband 
arising or accruing from the business of his 
wife or from any source connected therewith 
as if it were part of the income of the wife. 

(2.) In this section “business” means any | 
profession, trade, employment, or vocation, or | 
any office or employment of profit, and the | 
“profits of a business” means any profits, | 
gains, or remuneration arising or accruing from | 
the business and chargeable under Schedule D. | 
or Schedule E. in the Income Tax Act 1853. 

(3.) Sub-section 2 of Section 34 of the 
Finance Act 1894 is hereby repealed, save as | 
respects any Income Tax charged under any 
former Act. 


He said the clause embodied an altera- 
tion in the law he had urged on a good | 
many occasions—namely, that where the | 
joint incomes of husband and wife were | 
separately earned the two incomes should | 
for the purposes of tax be treated as | 
separate ; that was to say, that in cases | 
in which the wife earned a living herself, | 
and added it to her husband’s earnings, | 
the two should not be combined. 


| 
| 


PUBLIC OFFICES (WHITEHALL) SITE 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





PATENT OFFICE EXTENSION 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





POST OFFICE (SITES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 


EXTRAORDINARY TITHE BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
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METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


Clause 1,—Committee report Pro- 
gress; to sit again upon Thursday 
17th June. 





LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL CASES) 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday 
24th June. 





LAND TRANSFER BILL [1.1.]. 


Secord Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
(METRIC SYSTEM) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Third Reading 
[24th May] further adjourned till Thurs- 
day 17th June. 





PRISONS BILL 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





POLICE (PROPERTY) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





BICYCLES (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
fist April] further adjourned till Thurs. 
day 17th June. 





BURIAL ea ae (SCOTLAND) 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[11th May] further adjourned till Thurs- 
day 17th June. 





ISLE OF MAN 
(CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL [z.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES’ 
JURISDICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 

17th June. 





POOR LAW BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
[GRANT]. 


Committee deferred untill To-morrow. 





EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) [GRANTS]. 


Mr. RENSHAW said it was the unani- 
mous wish of those interested in the Bill 
among the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, a wish shared by a considerable 
number of hon. Members opposite, that 
the Government would proceed with the 
Committee at once, to give opportunity 
for consideration in Scotland during the 
holidays. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said he wished 
to join in the appeal of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) said 
that the Scotch Members on both sides 
had supported the Bill on the under- 
standing that ample time would be given 
for its consideration. 

Taz FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY said his desire had been to afford 
an opportunity for passing through the 
Committee stage of this Resolution on the 
following day, but when he had made the 
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suggestion he had been informed by a 
high authority on the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench, which had subsequently 
been fortified by equally strong protests 
by other leading Members of the Oppo- 
sition, that exception was taken to that 
course. He felt himself bound to defer 
to the apparent deliberate and unani- 
mous desire on the part of the Opposi- 
tion, and he should therefore bring in 
the Bill as soon as possible after Whit- 
suntide. 


Railway Return 


Committee thereupon deferred till 
Thursday 17th June. 





MANHOOD SUFFRAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
2nd July. 





SOLICITORS (MAGISTRACY) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
5th July. 





SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORATE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 





PRISONERS’ PERSONAL CORRECTION 
PROHIBITION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
24th June. 





SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
Ist July. 





CORN SALES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
Ist July. 





COTTAGE HOMES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
24th June. 





EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 
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RESTRAINT OF EVICTIONS (LONDON) 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





SUPREME ‘COURT OF JUDICATURE 
os ACT (1877) AMENDMENT 


Committee deferred till 


18th June. 


Friday 





LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





BETTING ACT (1853) REPEAL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
5th July. 





CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) (COMPULSORY PURCHASE 
POWERS) BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
(PERSONS IN CHARGE) BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Standing Committee on Trade, 
Etc. [17th February] further adjourned 
till Wednesday, 23rd June. 





VERMINOUS PERSONS BILL. 


Third Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





RAILWAY RETURN TICKETS BILL. 


Third Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 
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HIGHWAYS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 

18th June. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 30th June. 


GROUND GAME ACT 
(EXTENSION TO COPYHOLDERS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
18th June. 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL [n.t.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Select Committee [24th March] 
further adjourned till Thursday 24th 
June. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; Bill Read the 
Third time, and passed. 


PARISH REGISTERS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 17th June. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 





ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 
(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS) BILL. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 

Debate on Question [24th February], 

“That the Bill be now Read a Second 

time.” 


Question put and agreed to. Bill 
Read a Second time, and committed for 
Thursday 17th June. 


{COMMONS} 
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(Marks) Bul. 


LICENSING EXEMPTION 
(HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
17th June. 


MOTIONS. 


VACCINATION (CALF LYMPH). 

Bill to amend the Vaccination Laws, by pro- 
viding a compulsory supply of Calf Lymph 
under Government control; and for other pur- 
poses, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Carlile, 
Sir Cameron Gull, Mr. Bemrose, Mr. Howell, 
and Mr. Wanklyn; presented, and Read the 
First time; to be Read a Second time upon 
Wednesday 7th July, and to be printed — 
[Bill 285.] 


YORKSHIRE CORONERS. 

Bill to constitute the Ridings of Yorkshire 
separate counties for all the purposes of the 
Coroners’ Acts, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Jobn Hutton, Captain Bethell, Mr. 
Briggs, Mr. Pickard, and Mr. Wilson-Todd ; 
presented, and Read the First time; to be 
Read a Second time upon Thursday 24th 
June, and to be printed.—{Bill 286. ] 


COUNTY COUNCILS (ADVANCES). 


Bill to enable County Councils in England 
and Wales to advance money to local authori- 


ties, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hobhouse, Sir John Dorington, Mr. Humphreys- 
Owen, Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. 


Channing, Mr. Bill, Mr. Brigg, and Mr. Lloyd- 
George ; presented, and Read the First time ; 
to be Read a Second time upon Thursday 17th 
June, and to be printed.—[Bill 287.] 


AGRICULTURAL — (MARKS) 

The Select Committee on Agricultural 
Produce (Marks) Bill was nominated of— 
Mr. Brigg, Colonel Cotton-Jodrell, Mr. 
Wingfield-Digby, Mr. Doughty, Sir Wil- 
liam Houldsworth, Mr. Hozier, Mr. 





Heywood Johnstone, Mr. Kearley, Mr. 
| Kilbride, Sir John Kinloch, Sir Elliott 
|Lees, Mr. Macaleese, Mr. Mildmay, Mr. 


| A. H. Smith, and Mr. Parker Smith. 


Ordered, that the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
| records. 


| Ordered, that five be the quorum.— 
| (Sir William Walrond.) 


House Adjourned at Twenty-five Minutes 
before One o’Clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 4th June 1897. 


QUESTIONS. 


TELEGRAPH OFFICES 
(SCOTLAND). 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if he will state the number of 
postal telegraph offices in Ross and Cro- 
marty, including the island of Lewis, at 
which money order business is not con- 
ducted ; and will he state the number of 
money order offices in that county at 
which telegraph business is not trans- 
acted } 

Tue SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
The number of postal telegraphic offices 
in Ross and Cromarty, including the 
island of Lewis, at which money order 
business is not conducted is 13. ‘The 
number of money order offices in that 
county at which telegraphic business is 
not transacted is five. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, if he will grant a 
Return showing the places in the ¢ounties 
of Inverness, Argyll, Ross and Cromarty, 
Sutherland, Caithness, and Orkney and 
Shetland for which telegraph guarantees 
were asked during the years 1894, 1895, 
and 1896 respectively ; also the amount 
of the guarantee in each case ; and indi- 
cating the name of any such place at 
which a telegraph office has been estab- 
lished 2 


Mr. HANBURY: The information 
asked for by the hon. Member was fur- 
nished to him as regards the year 1895 
in a letter dated the 31st March 1896. 
Statements for the years 1894 and 1896 
can be prepared and sent to the hon. 
Member, but they will take some time to 
prepare seeing that the information has 
to be picked out of a mass of correspon- 
dence. 


POSTAL 
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(Re-directed). 


POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, in view of the fact that 
the Secretary to the Post Office issued 
a circular in the name of the Postmaster 
General, in November last, urging that, 
in the interests of the service, and in 
order to afford a proper flow of promotion 
to persons engaged in it, it is desirable 
that retirements should take place at the 
age of 60; whether he is aware that at 
the present time two messengers are em- 
ployed on the staff of adult messengers 
attached to the Secretary’s Office of the 
General Post Office each of whom is 65 
years of age ; and whether he will in this 
instance consider the expediency of en- 
forcing the provisions of the circular 
referred to? 

Mr. HANBURY: The circular in ques- 
tion granted a year of grace which was to 
expire on the Ist January 1898. None of 
the messengers in the Secretary’s Oifice of 
the General Post Office have yet reached 
the age of 65. The question of enforcing 
the provisions of the circular will be con- 
sidered when the proper time arrives. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, (1) whether he is aware 
that although the late Financial Secre- 
tar; to the Post Office retired on a pen- 
sion prior to the 30th November 1896, 
the office has not been filled up, and has 
in fact been abolished ; and (2) will he 
state why the salary, £1,500, appears in 
the Post Office Estimates, 1897-8; and 


to whom it is paid? 


Mr. HANBURY: The answer to the 
first part of the hon. Member’s Question 
is “Yes.” As to the second, the explana- 
tion is that the Estimates were prepared 
before a decision had been arrived at to 
abolish the office referred to. The salary 
has not been paid to any one since the 
retirement of the late Financial Secre- 
tary. 
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TELEGRAMS (RE-DIRECTED). 
*Mr. COMPTON RICKETT (Scar- 


borough): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, why it is that the charge 
for a re-directed telegram has to be paid 
by the receiver before the message is 
delivered at an hotel ; and, on the other 


L 
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hand, if a re-directed message is sent 
from the hotel, why the charge has to he 
paid before the message can be accepted 


{COMMONS} 
| regret that this should have been done, 
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but they have no authority under which 
they could require that the child should 


by the Post Office ; and whether the rule | be taken from the charge of Mrs. Stamp, 


is uniformly followed in the case of hotels 
and boarding-houses ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is not aware that a distinction 
is made between an hotel and any other 
house in the delivery of a re-directed tele- 
gram. If the charge for re-direction has 
not been prepaid, it is the duty of the 
messenger to endeavour to obtain it from 
the addressee. On the other hand, the 
rule requiring the charge for a telegram 


re-directed from an hotel or boarding- | 


house to be prepaid was adopted because 
of the loss the Department had sustained 
from being unable to obtain payment of 
the re-direction fee in such cases, and so 
far as the Postmaster General is aware 
this rule is uniformly applied. 


SCULCOATES UNION. 


Loro EDMUND TALBOT (Sussex, | 


Chichester): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 


his attention has been called to the case | 


of Arthur Blow and the Sculcoates 
Union ; and, whether he will grant an 


immediate official inquiry into all the | & Piss sul 
/tion and other distinctions, and of the 


SECRETARY to tuz LOCAL ;men by the recent grant of compassion- 


circumstances of the case? 


THE 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussEtt, Tyrone, S.): The facts of the 
case with regard to the boy referred to in 
the Question have been the subject of 
considerable correspondence, and it is not 
necessary that there should be an inquiry 
as suggested for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing them. The mother of the boy was de- 
serted by her husband, and in order that 
she might go out to work she placed the 
child with a Mrs. Stamp, paying for his 
maintenance with her. The mother died 
in 1889, and Mrs. Stamp then applied to 
the Guardians for relief for the child, and 


this relief was granted to her by the | 
The religion of the boy at | 


Guardians. 
that time was stated to be Primitive 
Methodist, but there appears to be no 
doubt that the religion of the father and 
mother was Roman Catholic. For some 
time the boy was sent to a Roman Catho- 
lic day and Sunday School, but he was 
afterwards apparently sent to a Board 
School. The Local Government Board 


Mr, Compton Rickett. 


| Subsequently when the boy was over 12 


years of age he was received into the 


| workhouse, and according to the state- 
i/ments which have been made to the 


Board, he wished to be brought up as 
a Primitive Methodist, and the Statute 


does not confer on the Board any power 


of interfering in such a case. 


QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


Sr EDWARD GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether the Govern- 
ment will, during the Jubilee year, re- 
commend to Her Majesty the Queen the 
bestowal of some recognition upon those 
officers, soldiers, and sailors who served 
in the Crimea or Indian Mutiny, the two 


‘leading campaigns of Her Majesty’s 


reign | 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 


|For WAR (Mr. Bropricx, Surrey, Guild- 


ford): All who served in the campaigns 
have had the medal and clasps. The ser- 
vices of a great number of officers en- 
gaged have been recognised by promo- 


ate campaign pensions, but it is not con- 


|templated to make any general distribu- 
'tion of honours to the survivors at the 


Jubilee. 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 


‘for the Home Department whether a 


holiday, with pay, will be given on Jubi- 
lee Day to ail persons employed in the 


public service, though they may not be 


technically “public servants,” such as 
mechanics, labourers, and others em- 
ployed at Her Majesty’s prisons, and who 
in most cases have to take a compulsory 
holiday ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marruew 
Wuirt Rivtey, Lancashire, Blackpool): 


| : 2 : 
The only persons in the prison service to 


whom the question would apply are men 
employed temporarily only, and I can 
hardly see how as a whole they can be 


treated as public servants for this pur- 
/pose. My hon. Friend is not correct in 
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his supposition that the majority of 
them will have to take a compulsory holi- 
day on that day. I am quite prepared 
to consider any individual cases of hard- 
ship. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he is yet in a position to 
say if he will be able to provide seats for 
the attendants of the House of Commons 
to witness the Jubilee Procession ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovatas, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s) said that he was not sure, 
but he thought that he should be able to 
make arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of, at any rate, most of the attend- 
ants of the House of Commons to witness 
the Jubilee procession. 


Mr. CUMMING MACDONA (South- 
wark, Rotherhithe): I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether he 
will make arrangements with the Trus- 
tees of the National Gallery so that occu- 
pants of the seats reserved for the 
Members of the House of Lords and their 
friends on the coming Jubilee Day may 
have access to the National Gallery 
during the time of the pageant? 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said that the 
question of opening the National Gallery 
to the Members of the House of Lords 
and their friends on Jubilee Day was not 
one for him to decide, it rested with the 
trustees of the Gallery. He should cer- 
tainly hesitate to ask that the Gallery 
should be opened, because it would give 
the attendants unnecessary work on a 
day which ought to be a holiday. [“Hear, 


hear! ”| 
Mr. EDWIN LAWRENCE (Cornwall, 


Truro): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether the con- 
sent of the General Officer Commanding 
the District is necessary before local 
Volunteers can parade or take part in a 
procession ; and, if so, whether the rule 
will be relaxed, so as to allow Command- 
ing Officers to arrange for parade and 
marches out of local Volunteers on 
Jubilee Day? 


Mr. BRODRICK: All General Officers 
Commanding Districts have been autho- 
rised to sanction any arrangements they 
may think desirable to assist local cele- 
brations of the Jubilee. This will in- 
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clude the employment of Volunteers. 
Volunteers cannot be employed on public 
occasions without the authority of the 
General Officer Commanding. 


ARMY PENSIONERS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether Army pensioners can 
under any circumstances, and, if 80, 
what, commute their pensions; and 
whether the Government will consider 
the desirability of providing that all 
Army pensioners may commute their 
pensions when they desire to do so, either 
for the purpose of investing the sum in 
the purchase of a house to avoid the cost 
of rent, a business in which to train and 
support their families, or to otherwise 
invest the amount for the benefit of their 
children after death? 


The non. Member also asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether the Government will consider the 
desirability of allowing Army pensioners 
in Great Britain and Ireland to commute 
their pensions where they might desire to 
do so; and whether Army pensioners 
are under any circumstances allowed to 
commute their pensions? 

Mr. BRODRICK: A_ pensioner in 
good health, between the ages of 50 and 
80 years, is allowed to commute his pen- 
sion for the purpose of residing in a 
colony or abroad if he can show, to the 
Secretary of State’s satisfaction, that 
commutation will be a distinct and per- 
manent advantage to him. It is not 
considered desirable to allow pensioners 
residing in the United Kingdom to 
commute their pensions, nor is it in their 
own interests desirable for pensioners to 
commute their pensions except in very 
special cases. 


DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 

Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether he is aware that 
there are some 2,000 veterans, who have 
served either in the Crimean War or the 
Indian Mutiny, now inmates of work- 
houses; and whether he will consider 
the advisability of granting a small pen- 
sion to all those in this position who are 
over 70 years of age? 
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Mr. BRODRICK: From a Return! 
presented this Session, it appears that in | 
May 1896 there were in workhouses in | 
the United Kingdom 352 men over the 
age of 60 and without pension who could 
substantiate their claim to be discharged 
soldiers, although there is no evidence 
that they had served in the campaigns 
mentioned, and there is no reason to | 
suppose that the number is now essen- 
tially different. Special campaign pen- 
sions have been awarded to Crimean and 
Indian Mutiny veterans of 10 years’ ser- | 
vice in 2,737 cases, at a yearly cost of | 
£36,390. In some of these cases the | 
pensioners remain in the workhouse by 
their own choice, where they are allowed 
to receive 2s. a week to spend. It is not | 
intended to extend these pensions to men | 
of less than 10 years’ Army service. | 


Great Northern Railway 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 


(IRELAND). 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the quinquennial reports to | 
Ist January 1891, and. 1st January 1896, 
respectively, on the state of the National 
School Teachers (Ireland) Fund, have | 
been presented in compliance with the | 
terms of the Irish National School | 
Teachers’ Pension Act; and, if not, | 
whether, pending the presentation of the 
Reports, further action will be stayed 
on the recommendations of the Treasury 
Departmental Committee’s Report on the 
state of the Pension Fund? 

Mr. HANBURY: There is no statu- 
tory obligation to present the Quinquen- 
nial Reports on the Teachers Pension 
Fund; such Reports are not even re- 
ferred to in the Act to which the hon. 
Member refers (42 and 43 Vict. cap 74). 
The annual accounts of the Fund are, 
however, duly presented as required by 
Section 5 of the Act. The last (that for 
1896) was presented on the 7th May. 





WEIGHING CATTLE. 

Mr. J. McKILLOP (Stirlingshire): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture (1) whether he is aware that 
the number of cattle sold by live weight at 
the auction mart at Falkirk is very large 
as compared with the majority of the 
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markets named in the Schedule to the 
Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) 


Act of 1891; and (2) whether he will con- 


| sider the propriety of including Falkirk 


in the list of places in respect of which 
Returns of the number of animals 
weighed and sold either by live weight 
or otherwise are obtained and published! 

*Tuye PRESIDENT or truz BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer Lone, 
Liverpool, West Derby): Yes, I am 
aware that special efforts have been made 
to encourage the practice of selling cattle 
by live weight at the mart referred to, 
and from the fact that, as I am informed, 
the number of cattle so sold at Falkirk 
during the year 1896-7 exceeds the num- 
ber priced and weighed at the majority 
of the towns from which statutory re- 
turns are received, it is clear that those 
efforts have been attended with a con- 
siderable I think 
the suggestion made in the second para- 
eraph of the Question is a good one, and 


measure of success. 


| I will endeavour to give effect to it so 


soon as a convenient opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY OF IRELAND. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that at an early 
hour on Monday morning last, near In- 
niskeen, a station on the Great Northern 
Railway, a distance of six miles from 
Dundalk, the night watchman discovered 
a large stone upon one of the rails, and 
had barely time to remove the obstruc- 
tion before a goods train came past ; and 
has any investigation been made into 
this occurrence, and with what result? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuiz, Croydon): 
No, Sir; fortunately no accident hap- 
pened, and the Company are therefore 
not under any obligation to report to the 
Board of Trade. ‘The occurrence is ob- 
viously one which should be investigated 
by the Police authorities. 














969 Workmen (Compensation 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 

ACCIDENTS) BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 
3rd June. | 


[Progress 


[The Cuarrawan of Ways and Mzans, Mr. 
J. W. Lowrusr, in the Chair. | 


SECOND SCHEDULE——ARBITRATION. 

The following provisions shall apply for 
settling any matter which under this Act is to 
be settled by arbitration :— 

(1.) If any committee, representative of 
an employer and his workmen, exist with 
power to settle matters under this Act in 
the case of the employer and workmen, 
the matter shall, unless either party 
objects, be settled by that committee. 

(2.) If either party so objects, or there 
is no such committee, the matter shall be 
settled by a single arbitrator agreed on by 
the parties, or in the absence of agree- 
ment, by the County Court Judge, or, if 
the Lord Chancellor certifies that, under 
the circumstances of the particular dis- 
trict it is not convenient that the County 
Court Judge should be called upon to act 
as arbitrator, by a single arbitrator ap- 
pointed by such County Court Judge. 

(3.) Any arbitrator other than the County 
Court Judge, shall be paid out of moneys 
to be provided by Parliament, in accord- 
ance with regulations to be made by the 
Treasury. 

(4.) The Arbitration Act 1889 shall not 
apply to any arbitration under this Act; 
but an arbitrator may, if le thinks fit, 
submit any question of law for the ceci- 
sion of the County Court Judge, and the 
decision of the Judge on any question of 
law, either on such submission, or in any 
case where he himself acts as arbitrator 
under this Act, shall be final; and any 
award made under this Act shall be en- 
forced in the same manner as an order 
of a County Court. 

(5.) The costs of the arbitration shall be 
in the discretion of the arbitrator. 

(6.) The duty of a County Court Judge 
under this Act shall, subject to rules of 
court, be part of the duties of the County 
Court, and the officers of the court shall 
act accordingly. 

(7.) Any sum awarded as compensation 
shall be paid on the receipt of the person 
entitled, and his solicitor or agent shall 
not be entitled to recover from him, or to 
claim a lien on the amount recovered for, 
costs except such as have been awarded 

by the arbitrator. 
(8.) Any committee, judge, or other arbi- 
trator may appoint a legally qualified 
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Jor Accidents) Bill, 


medical practitioner to report on any 
matter which seems material to any ques- 
tion arising in the arbitration; and the 
expenses of any such medical practitioner, 
not exceeding two guineas, shall be paid 
by the employer. 


(9.) In the application of this schedule 
to Scotland “ sheriff” shall be substituted 
for “County Court Judge.” 


Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mor- 
mouth, N.) moved at the end of Section 
(4) after the words last inserted, to in- 
sert the words, “a workman shall be 
entitled to defend every such appeal 7 
forma pauperis.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rictarp Wessrer, Isle of Wight) said 
that he should have to consider the ques- 
tion of these appeals very carefully 
before the Report stage, and he would not 
overlook the point raised by the hon. 
Member’s Amendment. 


Mr. MCKENNA thanked the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman for his statement, 
and asked leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HOLLAND (Tower Hamlets, Bow 
and Bromley) moved in Section (4) to 
omit the words :— 


“and any award under this Act shall be en- 
forced in the same manner as an crder of a 
County Court,” 


and to insert the words :— 


“and the County Court Judge, or the arbi- 
trator appointed by him, shall, when sitting 
as arbitrator, have the same powers of pro- 
curing the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of documents as if the claim for 
compensation had been made by plaint in the 
County Court, and the award shall be con- 
sidered for all purposes and shall be enforced 
in the same manner as an order in the County 
Court.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean), on behalf of the hon. Member for 
Nortbampton (Mr. LaBovcuerge), moved 
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at the end of Section (4), after the word 
“court,” to insert the words :— 


Workmen (Compensation 


“in any proceedings under this Act no party 
or other person shall appear or be attended by 
counsel or solicitor.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL was per- 
fectly certain the adoption of the Amend- 
ment would not be in the interest of the 
workmen. There was no necessity for 
counsel to appear before the Committee, 
but when a case was taken before the 
County Court Judge or the Court of 
Appeal, it was absolutely necessary there 
should be some one who was able to put 
the matter in a way which would com- 
mand respect and attention. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) | 
could not agree with the hon. and learned | 
Gentleman. The main object of the Bill | 
was to put an end to expense, but as | 
every one knew when solicitors were em- | 
ployed considerable costs were run up. | 
It was in the interest of working men 
that this Amendment should be accepted, 
and as it stood in his name he should go 
to a Division. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said that he was no particular friend of 
lawyers, but he recognised they were 
necessary evils in certain cases, and if | 
ever they were necessary they were in 
these cases. If this Amendment were | 
adopted a workman, or his widow, or | 


children would be deprived of the oppor- | 
tunity of putting the case in a proper | 
fashion. Again, why should an employer | 
be obliged to attend every one of the | 
arbitrations or trials? 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Leices- 
ter) said the hon. Member for King’s | 
Lynn had said he was no friend of the | 
lawyers, but many Members were under 
the impression that the hon. Gentleman 
had been specially retained to speak on be- 
half of the legal profession throughout | 
these Debates. The Attorney General | 
had accepted the suggestion just made by | 
the hon. Member for Monmouthshire. 
This Amendment was in complete har- 
mony with his hon. Friend’s proposal, | 
and ought to be accepted. | 
Sir C. Dilke. | 
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Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamper.ain, 
Birmingham, W.) said they were all 
animated by the desire to do the 
best they could for the workman 
as well as the employer. It was 
perfectly clear there might be cases 
in which the refusal to the less 
educated of the right to appear by 
counsel would be a hardship. It would be 
much more of a hardship to the working 
man who was not accustomed to this 
kind of discussion than it would be to a 
| richer man—say, the employer. At the 
/same time, the Government were as 
| strongly persuaded as any one could be 
|that the constant interference of the 
lawyer would be an absolute injury— 
[“ hear, hear!” ]—and they were anxious 
to do everything they could to keep him 
Special cases, however, must be 





|provided for, and he suggested they 


should add to the Amendment “except by 


the leave of the Court or arbitrator or in 


any action in the Court of Appeal.’ 
[“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE expressed his 
readiness to aocept the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s suggestion. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES maintained 
that the object of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site was to bring in trade union, secre- 
taries, who would be retained at large 


| salaries specially in order to argue cases 


of this kind. [Mr. Broapuurst: “ Not 
a bit!”| Were they to admit the trade 
union secretary and exclude the solicitor? 

Mr. S. WOODS (Essex, Walthamstow) 
thanked the Colonial Secretary for his 


| suggestion. 


Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said 
that the workman might appear through 
the trade union secretary. What was the 
Was he to attend in 
person? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: He would have 
the same choice. 

Mr. WOLFF: He has not got a trade 
union secretary. [A laugh.| 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he did not 
accept the general statement that in 
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every case the workmen would appear by 
a trade union official. He thought that 
in a great majority of cases the men 
would be perfectly content to appear be- 
fore the arbitrator and make a_ plain 
statement. [“ Hear, hear!”’] And if a 


9? 
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Sir ROBERT REID (Dumfries Burghs) 
moved at the end of Section (5) to 
insert : — 


“Where the amount of compensation under 
this Act shall have been ascertained, or any 
weekly payment varied, or any other matter 





small employer could not state the facts 
of the case himself he must be very un- 
fortunate if he had not a friend who 
would do it for him. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Sir C. DILKE moved to leave out 
Section (5), and to insert the following 
section :—‘(5) Each party shall bear 
his own costs of the arbitration.” He 
thought it would be very hard that what 
might be in some cases very heavy costs 
should fall on working people. He 
thought it would be better to adopt a 
uniform principle and say that each party 
should pay his own costs. This might 
also have a tendency to limit costs. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said he 
could not understand anybody who had 
experience of working men moving such 
an Amendment. What would happen? 
He would undertake to say that in 99 
cases out of 100, where any award was 
made, the arbitrator would as a matter 
of course give the costs to the workman, 
and he could not understand why when 
a workman was successful and an award 
was made in his favour he should lose his 
costs. The only case he could conceive 
in which the arbitrator would say he 
should not have his costs would be where 
an offer had been made before by the 
master of a sum equally as large as the 
County Court Judge was going to give 
to the workman. He was satisfied the 
practice all through would be for the 
County Court Judge and the arbitrator 
to award the costs whenever an allowance 
was made, and to insert these words 
would be to deprive the workman of all 
his costs. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


decided, under this Act, either by a committee 
|or by arbitrator, or by agreement, a memo- 
| randum thereof shall be sent by the said com- 
| mittee or arbitrator, or by any party interested, 
to the Registrar of the County Court for the 
| district in which any person entitled to such 
| compensation resides, who shall, on being satis- 
fied as to its genuineness, record such memo- 
randum in a special register without charge, 
and thereupon the said memorandum shall for 
all purposes be enforceable as a County Court 
judgment. Provided that the County Court 
Judge may at any time rectify such register.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE moved in Sec- 
tion (8), before the first word “Any,” to 
insert the words, “ The Secretary of State 
at the request of.” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marrnew 
Waurre Ruiptey, Lancashire, Blackpool) 
accepted the Amendment, though he was 
not quite certain what form of words 
would be best. That might be reserved 
to the Report stage. [“‘ Hear, hear!”’] 

Mr. WOLFF asked whether there 
would be a practitioner regularly fixed 
in each district, or whether the arbitrator 
might from time to time appoint who- 
ever he thought proper? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he should like to have a little 
information about the operation of the 
Act before he said definitely what would 
be done. He thought that in all proba- 
bility it would be better to appoint a 
special officer for each district, or it 
might be possible to use an officer who 
was already available. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in Section (8) to leave out the 
word “may,” and to insert the word 
“ shall.” 





| Amendment agreed to. 
| 
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Si MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in Section (8), after the word 
‘practitioner,’ to leave out the words 
“not exceeding two guineas.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in Section (8) after the word 
“shall,” to insert the words, “ subject to 
Treasury regulations.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 


moved in Section (8) to leave out the | 


words, “ by the employer,” and to insert 


the words, “out of moneys provided bj | 


Parliament.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


dee) moved after Section (8) to insert : — 
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and how far it might be desirable to 


still 


direction. 


make further provision in this 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granay 
Mcrray, Buteshire) moved at the end of 
Section (9), after the word “Judge,” to 


insert the words,— 


“in the application of this Schedule to Scot- 
land, ‘Sheriff’ should be substituted for 
‘County Court Judge.’ ‘Sheriff Courts’ for 
‘County Courts,’ and ‘Acts of sederunt’ for 
‘rules of Court.’ Any ward or agreement as to 
compensation under this Act may be recorded 
in the books of Council and Session or Sheriff 
Court books, and shall be enforceable in like 
manner as a recorded cecree arbitral. Any 
application to the Sheriff as arbitrator shall be 
heard, tried, and determined summarily in the 
manner provided under the 52nd Section of the 
Sheritf Courts (Scotland) Act 1876, subject to 
the declaration that it shall be competent for 
either party to require the Sheriff to state a 
case on any question of law determined by him 
and his decision thereon, and such case may 
be submitted to either division of the Court of 


| Session, who, if they considered that the point 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun-| 


“(9) The arbitrator shall state briefly in writ- | 


ing the probable cause of the accident, the 
nature of the employment in which it took 
place, and the defects, if any, in the premises, 
machinery, appliances, plant, precautions, or 
arrangements which, in his opinion, contri- 
buted to the accident. A copy of such state- 
ment shall be sent by the arbitrator to the 
Home Secretary, and a summary of such state- 
ments shall be annually published.” 


He believed that this sort of record 
would be very useful and would show in 
a comprehensive form the operations of 
the Act. 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY said 
he had considered the Amendment, and 
in his opinion what the hon. Gentleman 
desired to arrive at was on the whole met 
by an Amendment which had _ been 
already inserted. He quite agreed with 
its object. He thought it extremely 
desirable that so far as practicable the 
Government and Parliament should be 
made aware of what was done under the 
Act. When the Bill was recast he would 
consider how far this was provided for, 





involved is of general importance—[cheers}— 
may hear and determine the same finally, and 
remit to the Sheriff, with instructions as to 
the judgment to be pronounced.” 


That, he thought, would bring the 
Amendment into line with the spirit of 
the decision previously arrived at. He 
might, perhaps, be allowed to say one 
thing on a point that would have to be 
considered again on Report; and if he 
was not quite in order he was dealing 
with a practical matter. He had a very 
strong opinion on the question of the 
legal representation of the workman in 
the Sheriff's Court. They had large ex- 
perience in Scotland of small debt cases, 
namely, cases under £12. There the 
persons might appear by themselves or 
by their next friend; and yet the 
universal practice in Scotland was that 
they always availed themselves of the 
experience of a more or less trained 
lawyer. It was not only a question of 
arguing the case in Court, but of its 
preparation. The views of hon. Mem- 
bers who wished to prevent undue ex- 
penditure on litigation could be met by 
framing a scale of costs as was done in 
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the Small Debts Courts. As far as 
Scotland was concerned, he was quite 
sure that to deprive the workman of the 
assistance of a solicitor would be greatly 
against him. He was afraid he had been 
rather out of order—{“ hear, hear! ”]— 
but perhaps the Committee would excuse 
him. 


Sir ROBERT 


REID remarked that 
in regard to what the right hon. 
Gentleman had _ stated about legal 
agents, he should certainly like to make 
inquiries, because his impression was 
otherwise. At the same time, he acknow- 
ledged that the right hon. Gentleman had 
greater experience than himself. He 
must say that he regarded the Court as 
a sort of informal tribunal, and he should 
like to see the County Court Judge or | 
the Sheriff, as the case might be, treat | 
the thing exactly as a Joint Committee | 
would treat it, and make the inquiry him- | 
self in an informal way. Of course that | 
was a matter they could not settle at | 
present, it must be dealt with on Report. | 
As regarded the rest, he was extremely | 
pleased to hear what the Lord Advocate | 
had said. His proposals were very fair | 
and liberal. “The Sheriff,” he supposed, | 
would mean the Sheriff Substitute. [The | 
Lorp ApvocatE: “Yes!”] There was 
one other point, the importance of which 
the right hon. Gentleman did not appear 
to appreciate. He had not said so, but 
it ought to be set out that proceedings 
were to be initiated “at the request or 
on the communication of any person in- 
terested.” He should be glad if the 
learned Lord Advocate would consider 
that before Report. In a similar way it 
was provided in the Amendment of which 
he (the speaker) gave notice, that either 
person might send a memorandum to the 
County Court Judge, who, on being 
satisfied of the genuineness of the case, 
would authorise the commencement of 
proceedings. He noticed also that the 
Sheriff only might state a case. He sup- 
posed it was meant that the arbitrator 
also might state a case. But that was a 
VOL. L. [FourtH sERIEs.] 
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minor point. He thanked the Lord Ad- 
vocate very much for stating that cases 
stated only were to be heard by the 
Court of Appeal. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES was very 
pleased to hear the Lord Advocate say 
he retained his own right to make this 
Bill more sensible and more reasonable 
as regarded Scotland upon the Report. 
In reference to the matter of appearance 
by solicitors or with the assistance of 
solicitors, he (the speaker) was only 
sorry that he did not take up the cause 
of England ; but he was extremely glad 
to find that the stronger common sense 
that always marked Scotchmen would not 
be lost sight of in the Bill, and that the 
Bill would be rational and reasonable in 


| Scotland even if it was not in England. 


[Laughter.| He was glad that the Lord 
Advocate, after consulting Her Majesty’s 
Government, was to be permitted to 
make the proper alterations in this re- 
spect upon Report; and he hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government, under the cireum- 
stances, would not put the English Mem- 
bers in a much worse position than the 
Scotch, and would also consider on 
Report the matter of employing solicitors 
[Cries of “No, 
no!”| Then he thought it was extremely 
hard that he was not born in Scotland. 
[Laughter.] It seemed to him that 
Scotchmen would have far greater advan- 
tages and a far more reasonable Act than 
Englishmen. With regard to the Court 
of Appeal, he did not quite see how the 
Court was to decide whether the point 
they were to decide upon was one of 
general interest when they had not heard 
the facts. 

Sm ROBERT REID said that in a 
special case stated all the facts and every- 
thing that was required for forming a 
decision appeared on the face of it. No 
fact could be added by counsel; and if 
they chose, the Court could settle it in 
two or three hours without counsel. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The right 
hon. Gentleman has added another cause 


M 
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for gratification. I see now that in Scot- 
land you may understand a case before 
you have heard it. [Laughter.] 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) said 
he understood the procedure before the 
Sheriff was to be in accordance with the 
second Section of the Sheriffs’ Courts Act. 
The effect of this would be that only the 
parties themselves or their solicitor or 
counsel could appear. Thus, a miner’s 
agent, for instance, could not appear be- 
fore the Sheriff. He understood an 
arrangement was to be made in cases 
dealt with in the English County Court, 
whereby some non-professional person 
might appear on behalf of the party. He 
presumed if that was to be so in the case 
in England, a similar proviso ought to be 
made in the case of Scotland. [Cries of 
“ Agreed, agreed!”’] 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick) said the proposal of the Lord Advo- 
cate seemed for the moment to be satis- 
factory. But he thought it would be 


very carefully scrutinised in Scotland be- | 


fore the Report stage, because in Scot- 
land they had suffered far more than in 
England in the matter of employers’ 
liability from the extravagant cost of the 
law, which for reasons he would not now 
enter into was very much more expensive 
in Scotland than in England. People 
would therefore pay much attention to 
this matter, and he hoped the scheme of 
the Lord Advocate would pass the 
scrutiny satisfactorily. 


Mr. PICKARD (Yorkshire, Norman- | 
ton) said he should like to know if the | 


position with regard to representation by 
a friend and other matters would be like 
that in the Small Debts Court. If so, 
he thought it would be satisfactory to 
their friends in Scotland. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said it was not 
altogether like the Small Debts Court, 
because in that Court there was no ap- 
peal on a case of law stated. That was 
one difference. Of course the matter as 
Mr, Gibson' Bowles 
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to appearing by next friend would have 
to be considered on Report. This was not 
the time to go into it, but, obviously, if 
the parties were to be debarred from 
what really in Scotland was every man’s 
next friend, the solicitor—{laughter|— 
a serious grievance would be established. 


Mr. PICKARD said he had to thank 
the Lord Advocate for his suggestion as 
to the Court of Appeal, and he could 
only hope that the Government would do 
something of the kind for this country, 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL for IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Arxinson, Londonderry, 
N.) moved, at the end of Section (9), to 
add :— 


“(10) In the application of this schedule to 
Treland, the expression ‘County Court Judge’ 
shall include the Recorder of any city or town.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Schedule, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Bill, as amended, 
general cheering. 


reported amid 


In reply to Mr. Parker Situ, 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 


stated that the Report stage would be put 
down pro forma for Thursday 17th 
June. 


Mr. WOODS said it would be for the 
general convenience of those interested 
|in the Bill if some idea could be given 
|as to when the Report stage would be 
really taken. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Baurour, Manchester, 


E.) replied that the Report stage would 
not be taken until early in July. 





Order made that the Bill be printed — 
[Bill 287.} 
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CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
[GRANTS]. 


Considered in Committee. 


[The CHarRMAN of Ways and Mans, Mr. 
J. W. Lowrusr, in the Chair.] 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE moved :— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of money to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of a sum not exceeding £20,009, for the 
improvement of congested districts in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland, and to make 
provision for the administration snd applica- 
tion of the sums available for such purpose.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS awnp 
MEANS put the question, and declared 
the Resolution agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL protested against 
the Motion being passed in that way, ob- 
serving that he had intended to make 
some observations, but was waiting in 
the expectation that an explanation 
would be given by the Lord Advocate, 
who had in fact risen for that purpose 
at the moment the Resolution was put 
from the Chair. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
‘SURY said there was no desire whatever 
on the part of the Government to pre- 
vent any explanation of the Resolution. 
Such explanation, however, could be 
given by the Lord Advocate on the 
Report stage. 


Resolution to be reported upon Thurs- 
day 17th June. 





PUBLIC OFFICES (WHITEHALL SITE) 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Considered in Committee and _ re- 
ported, without Amendment; Read the 
Third time, and passed. 





PATENT OFFICE EXTENSION 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; Read the 
Third time, and passed. 
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Tithe Bill. 
EXTRAORDINARY TITHE BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
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Clause 1,— 


REMOVAL OF DOUBT AS TO INCIDENCE OF AND 
APPORTIONMENT OF RENT CHARGE ON 
ACCOUNT OF EXTRAORDINARY TITHE 
RENT CHARGE. 


(1.) Where the Commissioners or the Board 
of Agriculture have certified under the prin- 
cipal Act the capital value of an extraordinary 
charge on a farm or parcel of land described 
in their certificate, the annual rentcharge 
under the principal Act shall be and be deemed 
always to have been a charge on the farm or 
parcel of land so described. 


(2.) The enactments relating to the altera- 
tion of an apportionment of ordinary tithe 
rentcharge shall apply to the annual rentcharge 
under the principal Act as if it were appor- 
tioned tithe rentcharge within the meaning of 
the said enactments, and any part of the 
annual rentcharge which is apportioned may 
be separately redeemed under the principal 
Act, and the amount of the capital value pay- 
able for the redemption of each such part 
shall be in proportion to the altered appor- 
tionment. 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) asked 
for some explanation of the Measure. 
*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer Lona, 
Liverpool, West Derby) thought the hon. 
Gentleman could not have been present 
on the Second Reading when he gave an 
explanation to the House of the object 
of the Bill. The object was to remove a 
misapprehension which existed at the 
present time, and which had tended to 
alter what was the unquestionable inten- 
tion of Parliament when the last Act was 
passed in 1886. The object of’ the 
Measure was two-fold. In the first place 
whereas extraordinary tithe had been 
payable up to that date only in respect 
of that portion of the farm or parcel of 
land which was then under cultivation 
for extraordinary purposes, and whereas 
at the same time apy one bringing land 
under cultivation of an extraordinary 
character became at once liable to pay 
extraordinary tithe, it was urged that. 
there was a difficulty in the way of the 
tithe owner, inasmuch as he could not 
identify the particular parcel of land 
liable to the extraordinary tithe. On 
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the other hand there was a difficulty in 
the way of the cultivator, as he became 
liable to extraordinary payment so soon 
as he had brought the land under culti- 
vation, even if it might not be remunera- 
tive for the first few years. This led to 
the compromise which existed at the time 
of the passing of the Extraordinary Tithe 
Act of 1886. The extraordinary tithe so 
taken as existing was capitalised at so 
many years’ purchase, and interest at 4 
per cent. on the capitalised value was 
fixed as the sum payable in respect of 
the extraordinary tith« on that particular 
parcel of land. On the other hand the 
tithe owner was given the increased ad- 
vantages of being able to claim this sum 
of extraordinary tithe upon the whole 
farm and not upon that portion of it 
which up to 1886 had been liable. The 
arrangement advantaged both tithe 
owner and tithe payers, and the Bill had 
met with no opposition in that House, 
there being no Amendment on the Paper. 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
deem this explanation satisfactory. 

Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, Ash- 
ford) could not agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that there was no opposition 
at all in the districts concerned about 
this matter. 

Mr. LONG: I said in this House. 

Mr. HARDY said it was rather diffi- 
cult to understand the exact bearing of 
this clause, owing to the great changes 
which might have taken place since the 
Act of 1886 was passed. He did not in 
any way wish to delay the passing of the 
Bill, because the right hon. Gentleman 


had assured him that it was absolutely 
necessary to the proper carrying out of | 
the compromise so arrived at; but he | 


could not allow the clause to go through 
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some hon. Members knew, it was leviable 
on land upon which hops were grown— 
[Mr. Lone: “Not hops alone! ”]—and 
the Act to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred was the result of an inquiry 
by a Select Committee. He understood 
this Measure made no alteration in the 
substance of the law, but simply met a 
technical difficulty which had occurred in 
the administration of the law. He 
thought, therefore, the Bill ought to be 
allowed to pass through. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 2,— 


SHORT TITLE. 


(2.) This Act may be cited as the Extraordi- 
nary Tithe Act 1897, and shall be construed 
as one with the Extraordinary Tithe Redemp- 
tion Act 1886, and that Act and this Act may 
be cited collectively as the Extraordinary Tithe 
Acts 1886 and 1897. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Bill reported without Amendment; 
Read the Third time, and passed. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Thursday 17th 
June. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday 18th 
| June. 


Committee without expressing his doubt | 


whether it might not in its terms cause 
new difficulties in connection with this 
particular charge. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 


__ Whereupon Mr. Speaker, in pursuance 
|of the Order of the House of 3rd June, 
nen the House without question 
| put. 


Mansfield) said the right hon. Gentleman | 


had not explained to the House the 
meaning of extraordinary tithe. 


As | 
President of the Board of Agriculture. | 


House Adjourned at Half after One o’Clock 
till Thursday 17th June. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 17th June 1897. 


The House resumed after the Whitsun- 
tide Recess. 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 





COLLISIONS AT SEA. 


Mr. GIB SON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
Tomove: “That this House is of opinion | 
that the new Regulations for preventing 
Collisions at Sea are at once incomplete, 
unnecessarily lengthy, complicated, and 
inconsistent with each other; and that 
they will seriously add to the dangers of 
the seas."—[T'uesday, 6th July.] 


PUBLIC REVENUE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: To move: 
“That this House cannot be the effectual | 
guardian of the Revenues of the State | 
unless the whole amount of the taxes and 
of various other sources of income re- 
ceived for the Public Account be either 
paid in or accounted for to the Ex- | 
chequer.”—[T'uesday, 13th Tuly.} 





QUESTIONS. 


| 
QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEEF. | 
Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.): 1) 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of | 
Works whether he is aware that Civil | 
Servants have been charged the sum of 
12s. 6d. for each seat to view the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Procession on a_ stand 
erected by Her Majesty’s Office of 
Works; and whether, out of the sum 
so received from Civil Servants, seats 
have been provided on the stand gratis 
for the accommodation of other persons 
who are not Civil Servants? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovatas, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): The answer to the first 
part of the Question of my hon. Friend | 
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is in the affirmative. As to the second 
part, no seats are provided gratis out of 
the sum so received. 

Sir WILLIAM WILLS (Bristol, E.) 
asked whether the First Commissioner of 
Works could arrange to have back rails 
attached to the Jubilee seats provided 
for hon. Members and their friends. The 
seats as at present provided consisted of 
mere forms, which would be very fatigu- 
ing to sit upon for several hours? 

Me. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I do not 
think that it would be possible at the 


| present time to make any such alteration 


as would admit of that being done. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) asked 
whether the seats were to remain quite 
uncovered, so that hon. Members and 
their friends might be exposed to the in- 


| convenient effects of either the sun or 


the rain? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I am afraid 
that it would be impossible now to erect 
any awning over the seats. I must point 
out that great consideration has been 
shown by the officials of the House who 
have windows overlooking the road, and 
in the circumstances [ should not like to 


| block the whole of their view. 


Sim WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth):I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can recommend to 
Her Majesty, on the coming celebration 
| of her long reign, to release “Arabi Pacha 
and his fellow Egyptian political exiles 
from the detention which they have en- 
dured for the last 15 years? 

Tun UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr.G. Curzon, 
I have nothing 
to add to the answer which I gave to a 
Question on the same subject put by the 
hon. Member for South Mayo on Feb- 
ruary 8 last. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman give the substance 
of that answer? 

Mr. CURZON: The substance of the 
answer I then gave was a negative. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: Arising 
out of that answer, may I ask whether 
these men are to be kept in perpetual 
exile by way of punishment or by way of 
precaution ? 

Mr. CURZON: With all respect I do 
not think that that Question does arise 
out of my answer. 


N 
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SCOTTISH FISHERY BOARD. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, as 
representing the Secretary for Scotland, 
whether his attention has been called to 
a statement in the Fifteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Fishery Board for Scotland 
to the effect that three-fourths of the 
Stornoway catch of herrings is annually 
exported to St. Petersburg, and that in 
1896 a very serious loss was caused to 
the exporters through delay due to in- 
sufficient wharfage accommodation in 
getting the herrings unshipped at that 
port; and is he in a position to say 
whether any steps have been taken to 
have this matter represented to the 
Russian Government; and, if so, with 
what result? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire): Representations on 
this subject have from time to time been 
made by the Fishery Board and ex- 
porters of cured herrings to the Foreign 
Office, with the result that intimation 
was received in April last through the 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
that the Russian Minister of Finance had 
instructed the Customs authorities to 
grant more wharfage accommodation for 
landing barrels of herrings, and that the 
Ambassador’s request for additional 
shedding had been forwarded to the 
Municipal Authorities—a statement 
which was extensively published through 
the medium of the Press some time ago. 


COMMITTEES (HOUSE OF LORDS). 

Mr. CUMMING MACDONA (South- 
wark, Rotherhithe): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will consider the advisability of making 
arrangements by which it will be possible 
to obtain from the House of Lords 
authentic copies of the evidence taken 
before Committees in that House on Bills 
that afterwards have to be considered in 
this House ; and whether, in view of the 
fact that Members of this House have to 
legislate upon those Bills, he will take 
steps to secure that copies of that evi- 
dence be printed and laid upon the Table 
of this House, and distributed amongst 
the Members of it? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In reply to the Question of the hon. 
Member, I have to state that I have made 
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inquiries into this matter, and I find that 
it is possible to obtain copies of the eyi- 
dence given before the House of Lords’ 
Committees whenever it is desired. But 
at the same time it is clearly inexpedient 
to go to the expense of printing the vast 
amount of evidence in connection with 
unopposed Bills, and it would be hard to 
distinguish between opposed and unop- 
posed Bills. If, however, any distinction 
can be drawn between them, I shall be 
glad to consult the authorities of the two 
Houses upon the subject. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs) asked whether any 
Scotch Votes would be taken that night? 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy Burghs) 
said that, before the right hon. Gentle- 
man answered that Question, he should 
like to ask whether, in the event of 
Supply being got through at an early 
hour, the right hon. Gentleman would 
consent to the adjournment of the House! 

Tre FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: As hon. Members are aware, my 
view is that, on nights when Supply is 
notified as the first Order, the Govern- 
ment ought not to ask the House to 
legislate. [‘ Hear, hear!”] But I think 
that this doctrine ought not to be 
pressed as far as to prevent our taking 
the Report stage of the Congested Dis- 
tricts (Scotland) Resolution. When that 
is finished, I will move that the House 
adjourn. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.) asked whether, if Supply were not 
finished at Twelve o’clock, the right hon. 
Gentleman would consent to progress 
being reported ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Yes, certainly, in order that the 
Lord Advocate may make his promised 
statement on the Congested Districts 
(Scotland) Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked what 
Votes in Supply would be taken to- 
morrow ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: To-morrow I propose to take the 
unfinished Votes in Class 2. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Har- 
row) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman could say when the Land 
Transfer Bill would be brought in? 
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An non. Memper: Never. [Laughter.] 

Tut FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I do not associate myself with 
the gloomy prophecy of my hon. Friend 
behind me, but I cannot state precisely 
when the Bill will be introduced. 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) asked what business would be 
taken on Monday? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: On Monday the first business 
will be the Motion for an Address to Her 
Majesty on the subject of the Jubilee, 
and afterwards the Scotch Education 
Bill will be introduced by the Lord Advo- 
cate, subsequent to which the Scotch 
Congested Districts Bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 





QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


COMMEMORATION SERVICE IN ST. 
MARGARET'S CHURCH. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY moved, 


“That, in celebration of the 60th year of Her 
Majesty’s reign, this House will attend at the 
Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, on Sun- 
day next, the 20th June.” 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, E.) 
said that he did not intend to oppose this 
Motion, because he felt that he should 
have no right to endeavour to prevent 
hon. Members who agreed with it from 
acting upon it, but he was bound to say 
that many Irish Members could not ac- 
cept the proposal. He confessed it was 
not a pleasant task that he had under- 
taken, and he might say that, whatever 
faults Irishmen might have, they were 
as a rule both sympathetic and generous, 
and it would have been very much more 
satisfactory for them to have joined with 
those who were taking part in these cele- 
brations than to stand aloof; but after 
having had 15 years’ experience in that 
House he felt in his own heart and con- 
science that when a Motion of this kind 
was brought forward he should be simply 
a coward and unworthy of respect if he 
did not say what he thought and what he 
was certain was thought by the vast 
majority of the Irish people in regard to 
this subject. He had no intention of say- 
ing anything against the position taken 
by British Members on this matter 
—indeed, he might go further and 
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say that from the British point of 
view the people of Great Britain had 
every right and reason to celebrate 
the 60th year of Her Majesty’s reign. 
From the English or British point of 
view the people had every right and 
reason to celebrate and honour as much 
as they could the reign of Her Majesty. 
For England Her Majesty’s reign had 
been a record of success unparalleled, 
perhaps, in the history of the world. 
They had had an increase in prosperity, 
in population, and in everything that 
went to make their country great and 
popular. From the Irish point of view 
it was quite the opposite. He did not 
for a single moment say that it was the 
fault of the Sovereign that things had 
been in Ireland as they had been, but 
he did say that, with the record of these 
60 years before them, it would be the 
merest mockery for any Irishman to 
participate in this celebration. They 
would be really hypocrites if they did 
so. The representatives of the British 
dependencies from every portion of the 
world were now on a visit to this coun- 
try, and they came here joyfully, gladly, 
contentedly, and loyally, because they 
had given to every one of those depend- 
encies everything they had denied to 
Ireland. They had given to those de- 
pendencies the right to make their own 
laws as they thought best. They had 
denied to them in Ireland the right 
to make their own laws. They had 
made the laws for them and sent 
an English Minister to administer 
them. On the occasion to which this 
Motion referred the vast majority of 
the representatives of the Irish people 
would be absent, and that cer- 
tainly should be food for reflection. 
He knew it was hard for hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to understand the action 
of himself and of men like him in saying 
one discordant note on that occasion. 
But he did not apologise for doing so ; 
and in doing so he knew he was acting 
as the people who sent him there would 
wish him to act. In: England they had 
been brought up to honour their Gov- 
ernment, and their flag as giving them 
freedom and prosperity. They in Ire 
land had been brought up to regard the 
Government and the flag of this coun- 
try as the source of a very good deal of 
the misery and decay that had come 
upon their country. In. this country 
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they were celebrating 60 years of pros- | 
perity almost unrivalled. They in| 
Ireland would be celebrating next year | 
another occasion. They would be cele- | 
brating the centenary of a rebellion 
which destroyed and ruined their coun- 
try. The First Lord of the Treasury 


Queen’s 


might think what he was saying was a | 


matter for laughter, but he could assure 
him that he was voicing the view of the 
people he was sent to that House to re- 
present. As he had said, they would be 
celebrating next year the rebellion of 
100 years ago, when their people, by 
outrage and torture, were 
take up arms in self-defence. It was 
impossible for an Irishman to look 
around and see in the streets of that 
great city all the signs of power and 
rejoicing and gladness without having 
his mind cast back to the almost lifeless 
and decaying condition of the streets of 
the towns and cities of his own country. 
They in Ireland had nothing to rejoice 
at. They could not rejoice with them 
upon that occasion, because they had 
denied to them what they had given to 
the poorest and weakest of their de- 
pendencies. When they 
same right to participate in their rejoic- 
ings as they had given to every one of 
their dependencies, then, and not till 


then, would they rejoice with them. | 


They were not great, powerful, and rich 
like this country, but still they in Ire- 
land had something to be proud of, 
weak and poor as they were. 
were proud of the fact that the passage 


of no number of years, the use of no | 


amount of force, had ever been able, or 
would ever be able to make them relin- 


—— the demand which they made at | 


the commencement of the Queen’s reign, 
which they had made yearly for every 
one of these 60 years, and which they 
made again to-day—the demand for the 
right to govern themselves in their own 
country and according to their own 
ideas. When the rest of their Empire 
was assembling, the world, far and near, 
would see the strange spectacle pre- 
sented of the vast majority of the Irish 
people—a country at their own doors— 





unrepresented and standing aloof, be- | 


cause, in spite of everything they had 
done, they were still discontented, and | 
would remain so until they gave them 
their liberty. Was there a single repre- 
sentative of their Colonies who 


fr. W. 


Redmond. 
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| be here to-day if they attempted to im. 
pose upon them the same government 
that they imposed upon Ireland? If 
they put in force, in the poorest of their 
| Colonies, the same government that was 
enforced in Ireland through Dublin 
Castle and the Viceroy, they would not 
stand it for 24 hours. [Cheers.] It 
| ought certainly to be a good reason for 
listening to their demands that, in 
every portion of the Empire where they 
had given freely what they in Ireland 
asked for, the results had been good. 
| Therefore he would say let the absence 
of the Irish Members upon this occa- 
sion be the means of making the British 
people think whether it would not be 
better after all to conciliate and to con- 
tent the Irish people, and whether, 
after all, it would not be a greater glory 
to have a contented and satisfied nation 
at their own doors than to satisfy and 
conciliate peoples in other portions of 
| the world. 
Sim 


ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lanca- 
shire, Ormsk sirk) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury where it was proposed 
that Members should assemble on Sun- 
day? 
Mr. 


| SPEAKER said that question 
|}might be put after the Motion was 
| carried. 


Motion agreed to. 


Sm ARTHUR FORWOOD addressed 
his question to Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SPEAKER: So far as the matter 
lies with me, I propose that the same 
course should be followed that was fol- 
lowed on the last occasion. That is, 
that I should enter the House from 
behind the Chair a quarter of an hour 
before the time fixed for service, which, 
in this case, is half-past 11, and that I 
should take my seat in the Clerk’s chair 
for a few minutes. hen, that I should 
go into the Lobby, and, with the small 
procession which is usually formed on 
/such an occasion, proceed through St. 
Stephen’s Hall into Westminster Hall, 
where we should be joined by others 
who are not Members of this House. 
We should go through Westminster Hall 
into Palace Yard and so to the west 
door of St. Margaret’s Church. The 
|usual course, I believe, is for the 
| Speaker to be followed immediately by 
the Privy Councillors, and the other 
Members of the House will follow them. 
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ORDERS OF 


THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
[ELEVENTH ALLOTTED DAY.] 


Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Mzans, Mr. 
J. W. Lowrner, in the Chair. ] 


Civ. Service Estimates, 1897-8. 


Cuass IV. 


1. Motion made and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,506,910, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for Public Kdu- 
cation in England and Wales, including ex- 
penses of the Education Office in London. ’ 


Tuz VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorsr, Cambridge 
University): The sum _ voted last 
year for elementary education amounted 
to £7,275,000—almost exactly the 
sum which was expended. It was an 
increase on the expenditure of the pre- 
vious year of no less than £339,985, and 
this increase was caused almost entirely, 
as is usual in the Educational Estimates, 
under the sub-heads of the Vote—the in- 
crease in the annual grants to day 
scholars, the increase in the annual grants 
for evening scholars, the increase in the 
fee grants, the additional grants to 
School Boards, and the additional grants 
to training colleges. The addition to the 
expenditure of the year is almost entirely 
caused by what are called automatic in- 
creases, over which neither the Education 
Department nor Her Majesty’s Treasury 
have practically any control. The Esti- 
mate for the present year amounts to 
£7,306,940, showing an increase over the 
estimated expenditure of last year of 
nearly £31,603, but that small apparent 
increase is really fallacious, because last 
year provision was made in the Estimates 
for the passing of the Eduaction Bill, 
1896, and the effect of the passing of 
that Act would have been to have pro- 
vided a sum in round numbers of 
£100;000 for necessitous schools. But 
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as the Bill did not pass, the provision of 
‘the sum did not become necessary, and 
| in order to spend it, payments under the 
existing law on existing schools were 
accelerated. Inspectors were instructed 
| to be diligent in preparing their reports, 
| the Department was diligent in examina- 
ition of accounts, and the amount of 
£100,000 was paid out before March 31, 
which amount, in the ordinary and 
normal state of circumstances, would not 
have been paid until after that date; 
therefore, the expenditure for the current 
year was £100,000 beyond that of the 
previous year. When correction is made 
for that circumstance, it lessens the in- 
crease of last year by about £100,000, 
and increases the Estimate for the pre- 
sent year by about the same amount. 
The increase in expenditure for the last 
four years has been as follows: — 
£326,000 in the year 1893-94, £259,000 
in 1894-95, £275,000 in 1895-96, and 
| the corrected amount for 1896-97 should 
| be £240,000, and the increase in the 
present year over last year would he 
about £230,000. There are some small 
items of increase and decrease with which 
I think I need not trouble the Com- 
mittee, because the last increase is due 
to automatic causes, the greater number 
of children on the school books earning 
larger grants, and these causes are not 
under the control of the Department ; 
they follow the natural development of 
education in the country. The annual 
grants for day scholars in the present 
year are estimated to amount to 
£4,338,000 and provide for an averaco 
attendance of 4,487,000 at the rate of 
19s. 4d. per scholar. The average at- 
tendance has increased in the current 
year by 98,000 scholars, or 2°26 per cent., 
«bout double the increase which could be 
attributed to the natural increase of 
population. The proporiion of atten.!- 
ance to numbers on the books, has I am 
sorry to say, remained stationary, for 
although there has been an increase in 
the numbers in average attendance, the 
ratio between these and the numbers on 
the books remains unaltered, showing 
that the Compulsory Attendance Act has 
now reached its maximum effect, and 
that no increase in the proportionate at- 
tendance can be looked for unless some 
reform in the law or addition to the law 
should take place. I have so often re- 
ferred to the unsatisfactory state of 
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school atendance and the unsatisfactory 
manner in which the law is administered 
in many parts of the country, that I will 
not now pursue the subject any further, 
because it is a matter that can only be 
dealt with by legislation. The grants for 
evening schools show an increase of 
£34,084, providing for 172,000 scholars 
at 18s. per scholar. These schools I do 
not refer to as secondary education 
schools ; they provide an education just 
a degree above that given in elementary 
schools. There are at present 1,530 
evening schools maintained by School 
Boards, educating 180,216 scholars, and 
receiving grants from the Education De- 
partment under the Act to the amount of 
£82,835. There are under Voluntary 
School management 2,212 evening schools, 
generally smaller in size, and these pro- 
vide education for 118,508 pupils, re- 
ceiving grants under the Code amounting 
to £46,706. I have tried to find out the 
number of adults in evening schools, but 
accurate figures have not been obtained. 
So far as I can ascertain, the proportion 
of adults in evening schools under volun- 
tary managers is 13'38 per cent., and in 
similar schools under Board management 
11°07 per cent. It would appear that, 
though these evening schools afford the 
opportunity to adults over 21 years of 
age to obtain knowledge they may desire, 
they are not largely availed of by adults, 
the scholars being mainly those who have 
left elementary schools and have not 
reached the adult age. These evening 
schools are receiving no grants from other 
Departments of State, except for drawing 
from the Science and Art Department, 
and on this account they receive grants 
in common with elementary schools. 
Some of these evening schools receive 
grants from the Technical Committees of 
County Councils, and there are besides 
throughout the country 309 schools 
under Technical Instruction Committees 
educating 20,977 students, and these 
schools are receiving grants from the 
Science and Art Department amounting 
to £11,000. There are 125 mixed grade 
evening schools educating 28,846 
scholars, and grants to these amount to 
£20,722; so that, although the great 
bulk of evening students are under the 
Education Department and are provided 
for in schools under the Code, there are 
a considerable number side by side with 
these schools, and in some places no 
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doubt competing with them, who are 
under the Instruction Committees of 
County Councils, and who derive the as- 
sistance they have from public money, 
by the local taxation grants partly, and 
partly frora the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. Besides these, the Science and 
Art Department itself has a number of 
evening schools—no less than 1,650 
evening schools conducted by committees 
and other bodies acting under the Science 
and Art Department. They educate 
168,335 children, and receive grants from 
the Department amounting to £103,903, 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside): These are not Science and 
Art schools? 

Sir J. GORST: What I want to point 
out is that there are three classes of 
schools—first of all, schools under the 
Elementary Education Code, in round 


numbers educating 300,000 young 
people; there are the County Council 


Schools educating about 48,000 or 49,000 
scholars ; and then there are science and 
art schools educating 168,335 scholars. 
So that you have three different classes 
of schools under three different sorts of 
management, sometimes operating in the 
same place, sometimes in competition 
with each other, and, no doubt, throwing 
away a considerable amount of power. 
The worst of this state of things is this: 
You must recollect that it is not a sta- 
tionary state of things, but it is on the 
increase, and a rapid increase. The 
worst of it is that there exists already 
a number of what are called vested in- 
terests, which are very rapidly increasing. 
When a school gets a grant, whether it 
is from the Education Department, or 
from local taxation money, or from the 
Science and Art Department, the man- 
agement of that school look upon it as 
a sort of endowment which they have a 
right to expect will continue, and if any 
kind of reform is proposed in the ad- 
ministration of public grants they ask 
themselves what effect the proposed re- 
form will have upon the receipts of their 
particular school, and if they find, or 
imagine they find, that there is a risk of 
the grant earned by their own particular 
school being diminished or injuriously 
affected by any reform, however excellent 
it may be in itself, they immediately 
show hostility to it and objection is 
raised to the reform which makes any 
kind of change in the system—whether 
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by-legislation or by administrative means | thing—that these Estimates are quite 


—almost impessible. 
state of things is that—every year which 
passes over our heads without a proper 
reorganisation of our system of higher 
education above the elementary, not only 
makes the problem more complicated 
and more difficult of solution, but raises 
up a crop of opposition to any kind of 
reform that may be proposed, which may 
make either legislation or administrative 
reform absolutely impossible. [* Hear, 
hear!”] Perhaps I may now call the at- 
tention of the Committee to another part 
of an educational work, namely, that 
done in the schools for blind and deaf 


children, which is also making very con- | 


siderable progress. In the present year 
the increase is £5,335, and the sum 
earned now amounts to £17,527 a year. 
This increase is mainly due to the rate 
of grant per scholar, which has increased 
from £3 10s. 9d. to £4 4s. The grants 
allowed for blind and deaf children are 
£3 3s. per scholar for ordinary elemen- 
tary instruction, and £2 2s. per scholar 
for manual instruction and industrial 
training. Thus, under the heading of 
manual instruction and industrial train- 
ing, the grants have increased ; and this 
is shown by the figures I will now quote. 
In 1894-95, while 3,121 children were 
paid for elementary instruction, only 
1,937 earned grants for manual instruc- 
tion; but in 1895-96, out of 3,742 paid 
for elementary instruction, no fewer than 
3,611 received grants for manual instruc- 
tion, showing that under the improved 
arrangements of the present day almost 
every blind child not only received ele- 
mentary instruction, but also received 
manual instruction, which in many in- 
stances enables them to earn their own 
livelihood and become valuable members 
of society. [“ Hear, hear!”] This result 
of the new Act, which was to some extent 
an experiment, is highly satisfactory— 
[“hear, hear!”]—and ought to en- 
courage Parliament and the country in 
proceeding in this and in analogous cases 
with some degree of confidence. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] I do not know that I ought 
to prolong my remarks to the Committee. 
We have already had so many discussions 
on education this year, and so much 
general matter has been already re- 
peated, that I think I will now leave the 
Estimates to the consideration of the 
Committee. I would only mention one 


| special 


The moral of that | outside the legislation of the present Ses- 


sion. No provision is made for the 
aid grant to the Voluntary 


Schools or the special grant to the 


| School Boards which are necessitous. In 
the Estimates I had the honour of sub- 


| sion 


| 


mitting to the House there was provi- 
made for larger payments to 
School Boards under the 97th Section of 
the Act of 1870, because the Debates of 


| last year had called general public atten- 


| 
| 


| 





tion to the existence of that provision, 
and many School Boards which had not 
apparently heard of it before, or who 
had not taken the trouble to make appli- 
cation under it, sent in applications for 
the money. Therefore, although the law 
remained as it was, there is some con- 
siderable excess in the Estimates under 
this head as compared with the Vote of 
last year. But of course this increase 
will be small in comparison with the very 
much larger sum which the benevolence 
of Parliament has voted. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) : 
When will my right hon. Friend present 
the Supplementary Estimates? 


Sm JOHN GORST: I cannot give 
any date for that at present. 

*Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.) 
said the right hon. Gentleman had de- 
voted the greater part of his speech to 
matters not directly connected with the 
ordinary elementary schools. In many 
respects things were, no doubt, going 
well with the elementary schools. The 
great internal reforms instituted by the 
Department in the method of assessing 
the grant and testing the work of the 
schools—which had only come into full 
operation during the past 12 months— 
were undoubtedly producing greater zest, 
intelligence, and pleasure in the work, 
which would before long remove the re- 
proaches that our elementary school work 
was mechanical, dull, and not conducive 
to a continuation of study after leaving 
school. [“Hear, hear!”] The right 
hon. Gentleman, in a somewhat awe- 
inspired tone, had given the Committee 
some round figures as to the national ex- 
penditure on elementary education. No 
doubt our elementary schools were now 
costing seven millions a year. But we 
were spending 20s, per head of popula- 
tion on the Army and Navy, and only 
5s. per head on the schools. He did not 
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object to the expenditure on the Army 
and Navy, but he held that 5s. per head 
on schools was a most unsatisfactory 
sum. Although the general work was 
progressing, a good deal of money and 
effort was wasted because of the early 
age at which children left school. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] According to the re 
turns published last year, out of 
5,300,000 children attending school, 
there were only 700,000 over 12 years 
of age, only 250,000 over 13, and only 
53,000 over 14. If they contrasted that 
with the rule obtaining abroad in nearly 
every civilised country, it would be found 
that the state of things in England was 
less satisfactory than anywhere else. In 
every civilised country on the Continent 
of Europe, at any rate, the compulsory 
age was higher than with us. Then, 
again, in Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden, and Norway, foreign languages 
were taught the children. That was not 
the case in this country to any appre- 
ciable extent. At present the teaching 
of languages and other desirable subjects 
was quite impossible as long as so many 
of the children left school at so early 
an age and while the schools were ham- 
pered with the present cumbersome sys- 
tem of money and weights and measures 
instead of the metric system. He 
estimated that the teaching of this sys- 
tem occupied two years of the child’s 
school life, and. much of that time could 
be devoted to languages and_ other 
branches of education were the decimal 
systern adopted. Another matter de- 
serving the attention of the Committee 
was the insufficient number of teachers 
employed. In many schools in this 
country, even the wealthiest Board 
Schools, they would find the classes far 
too large for one teacher to control and 
teach. In the month of January this 
year, under the Manchester School Board, 
there were 50 classes of between 70 and 
80 children each, 20 classes of between 
80 and 90, 12 classes of between 90 and 
100, and 11 classes of over 100 children 
each, with one teacher only to each class. 
In Denmark no teacher was allowed to 
teach more than 30 children, and in 
America and the colonies the same rule 
applicd. In New Zealand the maximum 
number in charge of one teacher was 32 ; 
in Holland, 40; and in France and Swit- 
zerland, 50. In the case of secondary 
schools in England and Wales there 
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were 12 children in average attend- 
ance per teacher, and whereas in the 
organised science and art schools there 
were 40 children per teacher, the classes 
in elementary schools varied from 60, 
70, and 80 up to 100 for each teacher. 
They had an expenditure of over 
£7,000,000 of public money per year 
upon the schools which were used by the 
children for only a few brief years of 
their life, and yet they found children 
receiving lessons from teachers who were 
engaged in instructing classes comprising 
from 60 to 100 children. That, he con- 
tended, was false economy. It was spoil- 
ing the ship for the sake of a half-penny- 
worth of tar. Until the Education 
Department insisted that there should be 
larger stafis in the schools, a good deal 
of the money which was now voted for 
the work of education year by year must 
continue to be very largely wasted. If 
they compared the state of things m 
Scotland with that which existed in Eng- 
land and Wales, they would find the 
advantage was much in favour of the 
former. The average number of children 
for each certificated teacher in England 
and Wales was 112. In Scotland it was 
64. In England and Wales, whilst 55 
per cent. of the teachers were adults, in 
Scotland the proportion was 82 per cent. 
In England and Wales only 39 per cent. 
of the teachers were certificated, but in 
Scotland the proportion was 50 per cent. 
The Education Department had fostered 
the growth of an army of unqualified 
teachers, who were qualified only under 
Article 68. There were thus employed 
in 1889-90 only 5,000 of such teachers, 
but they had now grown to 12,000. It 
was most important that the Education 
Department should take guarantees that 
every adult teacher employed in a school 
should be able to satisfy a reasonable 
test of capacity, first of all in the matter 
of knowledge themselves, and, secondly, 
in the matter of their ability to teach. 
Such tests were not applied to Article 68 
teachers, and there was no guarantee 
in the case of any one of them that they 
were persons who could or ought to be 
allowed to teach in a school. If it were 
not for these 12,000 unqualified teachers, 
the number of scholars per adult teacher 
would be much greater than now. The 
Rev. T. W. Sharpe, the senior Chief In- 
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spector of Schools, speaking on this sub- | pensions. Authority was given in the Trea- 
Te ee | sury to draw up a Bill which has been framed 

| acd generally upon the lines of the Report of the 
Departmental Committee. I am sorry we did 
not survive long enough to carry out this ne- 
cessary good work.” 


“The evil of large classes has caused infinite 
mischief, especially to the voice of the teacher 
and to the discipline of the class. Even an 
able and intelligent teacher excites only a e F 
small influence a the backward members of | On the 28th of August, 1895, the right 
a class of 60 scholars, and much less when the | hon. Gentleman in charge of the present 
number is exceeded. He may check disorder, | Pstimates used these words: — 
but the lesson produces little effect upon the | 


he intelli f the backward | 
pesenecar i porns aiatiicinites | “The matter has passed beyond the stage 


| of controversy and dispute. I think the Com- 

ee, (ee | mittee may feel a tolerable amount of confi- 
Medicai ae would tell them that there | dence that next Session a Measure will be laid 
was a disease becoming prevalent called | ypon the Table of the House.” 


teachers’ sore throat. That was one evi- | 

dence of the strain put upon teachers | Qn the 13th of February, 1896, the First 
by the existence of large classes in| Lord of the Treasury said :— 

schools. He had himself received evi- | 

dence in very many ways of the in- | “The Government have hopes of being able 
creasing amount of breakdown among | introduce a Bill this Session,” 

teachers of elementary schools resulting 
from the large classes allowed by the per- 
missive regulations of the Education De- 
partment. It was not only a question of; 
strain upon the voice, but upon the I earnestly hope that many weeks will not 


ia : | elapse before I introduce a Bill providing for 
general health. When a teacher had | 4), superannuation scheme which the House 


spent his or her life in hard work among | desires to pass, and which everybody else de- 
large classes, and then broke down pre- | sires to have passed.” 

maturely or managed to live on until the | 

age of 60 or 65, there was no satisfactory |They had now reached June of 1897. 
provision whatever of a retiring allowance | Such a Bill had not been introduced, 
for such teacher. He felt bound to;and no definite pledge had been 
charge the Government with procrastina- | given as to the date of its introduc- 
tion and delay, resulting in the disap-| tion. He was perfectly aware that 
pointment of the reasonable expectations | the Government were  benevolently 
of the teachers in the matter of superan-| inclined, and that the Vice President 
nuation. In 1888 a Royal Commission | himself would introduce a Bill at once if 
on Eiementary Education unanimously he could do so. He hoped the Debate 
recommended a system of State-aided| would not close without the right hon. 
superannuation for teachers in elemen-| Gentleman giving the Committee some 
tary Schools. In 1892 a Select Com-| definite promise that this long-deferred 
mittee of the House also unanimously | measure of justice to the teachers of this 
recommended such a system. The country should not be delayed later than 
following year the House of Commons next Session. He wished to raise one 
unanimously resolved that it was de-| other point which had a distinct bearing 
sirable to establish such a system at an | on the celebration of the coming week. 
early date. In 1895 a Departmental | Some time ago he asked the right hon. 
Committee, representing the Education Gentleman whether, on behalf of the 
Department, brought forward a scheme | Education Department, he would consent 
to give effect to that Resolution, and in | to the requirement of 400 attendances 
June of the same year the right hon. | per year being reduced to 390 in order 

| 





and on the 2lst of the same month the 
Vice President said :— 


Gentleman the Member for Monmouth | to enable the elementary schools, where 
(Sir W. Harcourt), having recently | the managers desired it, to be closed 
ceased to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, | during the whole of the next week. He 
wrote as follows :— | did not receive a very satisfactory answer. 
: | Since that reply was given, Her Majesty 

“It is a great disappointment to me that the | had herself, by the Court Circular, ex- 
sudden termination of our official existence pre- | sressed | desire that the h “ni 
vented the public announcement of my deci- J nent: = ' 
sion to introduce a Bill to provide for teachers’ should be closed, so that the children 
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could enjoy in their own way and 
have reason to remember the occa- 
sion of the Diamond Jubilee by an addi- | 
tion to their summer holidays in June. 
He desired to point out that in the case | 
of the elementary schools they would 
have to deprive the children of one week 
of their summer holidays if they gave | 
this next week in honour of the Jubilee. | 
He ventured to hope that it would ke | 
made clear that where the managers of 


schools were anxious to close during the | 


Jubilee week, an allowance would he 


made to them for that one week by a/| 


relaxation of Article 83. 

Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said that the Committee ap- 
proached the subject at some disadvan- 
tage, as the Report of the Committee 
had not yet been issued. He congratu- 
lated the Vice President on the satis- 
factory character of the statement he 
had been able to make. He concurred 
with the hon. Member for Nottingham 
in wishing that a decimal system of 
weights could be introduced. Our cum- 
brous and complicated system was a 
great drawback. He could not concur 
with the hon. Member for Nottingham 
in wishing to see foreign languages 
generally ‘taught, though he admitted 
that there were special cases in. which it | 
might be desirable. On the other hand, 
the four principal class subjects should 


be encouraged in all schools. They 
were English, geography, history, and 
elementary science. The Code, how- 


ever, only allowed children to be pre- 
sented in two. Up to last year the 
Scotch Code allowed children to be pre- 
sented in all four. As a matter of fact 
most Scotch children were presented in 
three of these subjects. They were 
able, therefore, to earn more money, 
and what was more important, they re- 
ceived a better education. At present 


most of the English schools took Eng- | 


lish and geography. The result was | 
that elementary science was rarely 


taken up, and even English history was | 
gradually dropping out ‘of our system of | 


elementary education. He did not ask 
the Government to make the four class 
subjects obligatory, but he did hope 
schools would be encouraged to give 


some elementary instruction in elemen- | 
tary science and in the history of our | 


country. [“Hear, hear! ”] 
Mr. J. H. Yoxall. 
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| Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
' Brightside) said it was satisfactory to 
know that there were 5,300,000 children 
| now on the registers of public elemen- 
| tary schools, but he regretted that 18} 
per cent. of the children were absent 
'from school every day. But the Free 
Education Act had raised the average 
attendance from 77 per cent. when the 
Act was passed to 814 per cent. Still 
he agreed that some decided reform 
‘in the application of the compulsory 
| clauses of the Education Act was neces- 
|sary. In Continental schools it was 
rot uncommon to find the average 
attendance 96 and 97 per cent. 
Having provided schools for children, and 
teachers, we ought also to provide that 
the children on the register should attend 
the schools regularly. In many parts of 
England, especially in the rural districts, 
the compulsory attendance clauses were 
scarcely enforced at all, and he was sorry 
to say that a good many magistrates had 
apparently made up their minds not to 
enforce them. A greater disservice to 
the cause of education could not be done, 
as the result was that the children in such 
| districts were miserably educated. More 
‘over, the school attendance officer often 
| had not sufficient time to attend to his 
duties, and was not sufficiently paid. In 
| some cases children who had passed the 
| school attendance age were not able to 
‘read or write, and it was disgraceful that 
| such a state of things should exist now. 
| One of the best features in the statement 
'of the right hon. Gentleman was the in- 
crease of attendance in evening schools. 
There was no doubt that evening schools 
'as a whole had been very beneficial, but 
| our whole system of continuation schools 
was most extravagant, having regard to 
its results. [“Hear, hear!”] Imme- 
diately the children had attained a stan- 
dard which would enable them to acquire 
a knowledge of such subjects as the right 
hon. Member for the London University 
| had referred to, they were set free from 
school, and in two or three years had 
forgotten all they had learnt. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] In a Return issued this year 
'it was shown that the standards for 
partial exemption were two, three, and 
four ; and the standards for total exemp- 
| tion were four, five and six. Large 
numbers of children who had passed 
only the second standard were allowed 
| to enter upon half-time labour, and 


| 
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in the rural districts there were 
some 764 School Boards in which 


Standard IV. was the standard for 
total exemption. The time had come for 
a new advance in our elementary schools 
system. [“ Hear, hear!”] In Germany, 
children were compelled to attend school 
until they were 14 years of age, after 
which they had to attend continuation 
school until 17 or, in case of need, 18 
years of age. Such a system would make 
for the material success of our own 
country. In addition to raising the age 
limit, and requiring subsequent attend- 
ance at continuation schools, we ought 
also to get rid of the half-time system. 
As to the science and art classes, it was 
found, when our working men wished to 
join a plumbing class, for instance, that 
they had never been taught the use of a 
pencil and did not know enough arith- 
metic to make calculations, which made 
the task of the teachers a very difficult 
one. The education of the blind and 
deaf and dumb had been referred to, and 
he hoped they would soon get a further 


{17 June 1897} 





grant for this purpose. He thought that if | 


possible those who were so afflicted should 
be trained until they were 19 or 20 years 
of age. They could not discuss the 
superannuation question on this Vote, 
but he believed that until we had an 
eflicient system of superannuation there 
would be a great waste in our public ex- 
penditure. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman next Session would give them 
an opportunity of passing a Superannua- 
tion Bill, and he did not think such a 
Measure would be contentious, as both 
sides of the House desired it. When the 
question of education was dealt with he 
hoped there would be less friction than 
there had been in the past. He felt that 
if we were the losers in the race for 


| change in our educational system. 
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them when any reform was attempted. 
He had touched upon the utter absurdity 
of spending £7,300,000 per annum in 
elementary education with the knowledge 
that the great bulk of this sum was prac- 
tically thrown away so far as the reten- 
tion of that education by the children 
was concerned. {“ Hear, hear!’ No 
step was taken in that direction except 
the voting of the pitiful sum of £154,815 
which was asked for for continuation 
schools. These figures showed the weak- 
ness of our system. The difficulty they 
had to face in dealing with educational 
matters was the miserable religious diffi- 
culty. That difficulty had faced them in 
1870, and it had harried and worried 
educational reformers up to the present 
day. It was an unfortunate state of 
things, but as it existed there was no 
doubt his right hon. Friend was follow- 
ing a Wise course in making no indication 
of any change. All they could do at 
present was to watch and work. There 
had been indications during the late 
Debates that many hon. Members on 
both sides were looking for some vast 
He 
himself believed that the day when a 


'very large aud comprehensive change 


| all 


must be made was not very far distant. 
|Cheers.] When we had reached a total 
sum of ten millions per annum for educa- 
tion—for the present Vote did not cover 
our educational expenditure—he 


hoped the day was not far distant: when 


some Minister might be wise enough and 
bold enough to say, “ We will sweep away 
this religious difficulty once and for all ; 
we are weary of it.” There was only 


/one way of doing so, and that was to 


make the State supply all the education 
of our children, and to make our educa- 


_tional system comprehensive, beginning 


industrial or agricultural supremacy it | 


would not be through lack of industry, 


capacity or resource, but through lack | 


of intelligence, and it lay with the right 
hon. Gentleman to equip his countrymen 
for the struggle. 


Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dartford) | 


said the statement of 
Friend was satisfactory and interesting 
in many of its details. The right hon. 
Member for the Brightside Division had 
made some remarks of a very serious 
nature with reference to our present edu- 


his right hon. | 


with the Universities at the top and in- 
cluding good secondary education and 
elementary education. He hoped that 
all hon. Members who took a deep in- 
terest in these matters would come to 
feel that it was time that they buried the 
hatchet altogether so far as Party was 
concerned and would be bold enough to 
grapple with the question as a whole. 
When that day came it would be one of 
the happiest in the history of this 
country, and it would do more than any- 


cational system and the grave difficulties | thing else to Secure the future prosperity 
which surrounded it and which hampered | of the country. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
i 
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Boroughs), referring to the appointment 
of Mr. Legard as Chief Inspector of 
Schools for Wales, said he did not wish 
to attack Mr. Legard’s capacity, for he 
believed he was one of the ablest and 
most trustworthy officers in the employ- 
ment of the Department ; but, if he was 
correctly informed, Mr. Legard did not 
understand the Welsh language. If that 
was the case the right hon. Gentleman 
had reversed the policy of the Education 
Department in recent years, for during 
the last two Administrations it was com- 
monly understood that inspectorships in 
Wales should, as far as_ possible, 
be given only to those who could 
speak the Welsh language. He thought 
it must be obvious that such a 
qualification was absolutely necessary. 
Seeing the large amount which Wales 
contributed to the support of the educa- 
tional system of the country, and its | 
intense interest in the progress of edu- | 
cation, the people had a right to| 
demand that the Government should | 
send down a man to whom they could 





communicate their views in the lan- 
guage which they spoke. The late 


inspector, Mr. William Williams, whose 
loss they all deplored, was a gentleman 
who not only spoke the Welsh language 
but was thoroughly conversant with the 
educational needs of the Principality. 
The Education Department had made ¢ 
great mistake in appointing the present 
inspector—a gentleman against whom, 
apart from his want of knowledge of the 
Welsh tongue nothing could be said— 
but he hoped it was an error that would 
be undone. 

*Mr. WILLIAM JONES (Carnarvon, | 
Arfon) pointed out that in all the 
schools in North and West Wales, and in 
many schools in the South and East dis- 
tricts the children were taught English 
through the medium of Welsh; and it 
was therefore impossible for the inspec- 
tor to conduct examinations unless he 
knew Welsh. Mr. Legard had not that 
essential qualification. Further, the 
Education Department had sanctioned a 
scheme to encourage the use of Welsh by 
inspectors in examining Welsh children. 
How could Mr. Legard, though a sound 
educationist, thoroughly grapple with 
the difficulties which would have to be 
referred to him with regard to the proper 
training of the Welsh mind? This was 
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not a Party question. Even Members 
who represented Conservative seats in 
Wales had protested against the appoint- 
ment of an inspector who did not speak 
Welsh, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
repaired the mistake which had been 
made, he would gratify the wishes of the 
entire people of the Principality. [“ Hear, 
hear!” |] There was another question, of 
general interest, to which he would like 
to draw attention. That was the ques- 
tion of pupil teachers. He thought there 
should be some scheme drawn up by 
which pupil teachers in England and 
Wales could be appointed at a more 
advanced age, and with a better educa- 
tional training than at present. In Wales 
already they might, under an improved 
system, have the advantage of a 
Secondary Education at the Intermediate 
schools. They should continue in touch 
with that training after becoming en- 
gaged in the actual work of teaching 
previous to entering a training coliege. 
Two years at college were not enough. 
A third year added would enlarge the 
scope of their studies, and supply them 
with a more fitting equipment of culture. 
[“ Hear, hear!”| He was opposed to 
giving to school teachers a purely pro- 
fessional training. They should be 
allowed to mix in the Colleges and 
Universities with men who were going 
to be Members of Parliament, barristers, 
doctors, engineers, and thereby have 
their intellectual outlook and their know- 
ledge of men and things widened ; above 
all, it was most desirable that pupil 
teachers should spend their earlier years 
in acquiring knowledge, and not in play- 
ing with their so-called pupils and acting 
as drudges. It was to be hoped the De- 
partmental Committee now sitting would 
devise such a plan in the interests of true 
education, and the building up of noble 
citizens. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 

Viscount CRANBORNE said he had 
listened with great interest to the 
speech of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Dartford, urging the vreat 
importance of undertaking a real, 
thorough, and substantial reform of our 
educational system. He agreed with 
his right hon. Friend that the religious 
difficulty was the great difficulty which 
stood in the way of that reform. The 
religious difficulty would always stand 
in the way. It must be accepted; it 
could not be ignored, and until hon. 


wlnigs. 
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Members opposite recognised that the 
religious convictions of all persons must 
be respected in the matter of education 
no great reform in our educational sys- 
tem was possible. Every parent, 
whether he was a Churchman, a Non- 
conformist, or a Roman Catholic, had 
an absolutely inalienable right, which 
no Education Act could take away from 
him, to have his children brought up in 
his faith; and if hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site wanted a complete and satisfactory 
educational system, they must accept 
that conclusion and make their arrange- 
ments accordingly. His right hon. 


{17 June 1897} 





Friend the Vice President of the Council | 
would remember that last year the, 
Voluntary Schools brought under the | 
notice of the Government the fact that | 


under Article 73 of the Code a very large 
increase of staff was being imposed on 
them which they were unable to meet, 
and when it found that the Voluntary 
Schools Bill was not to be passed into 
law that year, and the relief the schools 
expected was therefore postponed, his 
right hon. Friend considered that a 
good case had been made out for sus- 
pending Article 73 for six months. He 
thought a strong case again existed for 
a further suspension of Article 73 until 
the Voluntary Schools received, under 
the Act passed this year, the money that 
was necessary to enable them to meet 
the requirements of the Code. Another 


point was that, considering the short | 


time at the disposal of children under 
the present system, too many subjects 
were included in the school curriculum. 
Mr. MUNDELLA: Then why not ex- 
tend the time? [“ Hear, hear! ”| 
Viscounr CRANBORNE said he was 
perfectly certain the children were 
taught many things which were ab- 
solutely of no use to them 
after life, and in that way a great 
deal of time and money were wasted. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sheffield that there 
was a great deal to be said in favour of 
the extension of the school age, but he 
hardly thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man was consistent in his remarks upon 
the subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
condemned what was called the half- 
time system—indeed, the evening con- 
tinuation classes, of which they were all 


in 
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in favour, were only another form of 
that system. He was formerly connec- 
ted with avery important manufacturing 
district, where the half-time system was 
very prevalent, and he knew that as a 
matter of fact the children really learnt 
as much in’ the half time as they would 
in the whole time. There was, how- 
ever, a double advantage in the system ; 
the children were educated, and they 
brought a certain amount of money to 
the household to which they belonged. 
He thought the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
was fully justified in protesting against 
the way in which the publication of the 
Report of the Education Department 
was delayed and not brought before Par- 
liament in time for hon. Members to 
discuss it. Many of the methods which 
prevailed in the Department were open 
to a certain amount of amendment. 
Many of the statistics were extremely 
difficult to understand. For instance, 
there was no definition in the Blue-book 
of maintenance. To those very familiar 
with the subject, maintenance meant 
certain rather complicated numbers of 
subjects; but the average man did not 
know what was maintenance and what 
was not. There was a definition in 
former Blue-books, and it was well it 
should be repeated, as a certain amount 
of confusion arose from its absence. 
There was one other matter he wished 
to bring before the notice of the Com- 
mittee, and that was the grievance felt 
by a certain number of districts who 
were compelled to contribute to the 
School Board rate, but who got no ad- 
vantage from the Board Schools, That 
grievance was especially felt in those 
parishes which were combined in one 
district. There was a case in Bedford- 
shire where the old parish had been 
divided into several parishes for civil 
purposes, but not for School Board pur- 
poses. The consequence was that one 
parish contributed to the School Board 
rate and yet received no advantage from 
it. There were Church Voluntary 
Schools in the district, and the people, 
Nonconformists as well as Churchmen, 
were perfectly satisfied with them. It 
was felt to be a grievance that the people 
should be rated for the maintenance of 
Board Schools, and he trusted that the 
Government would agree to the division 
of the parish for School Board purposes, 
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Mansfield) thought that it was a most | 


unsatisfactory circumstance 


the removal of the serious evils con- 
nected with our present educational 
system, which had been admitted to 
exist. They were about simply to vote 
a large sum of money for the mainten- 
ance of machinery, in the working of 
which Members on both sides of the 
House knew would be a large amount of 
waste ; and he did not think that there 
was any bright prospect of a better re- 
sult next Session. It was also a melan- 
choly fact that there was so much of 
unpunctuality and irregularity in the 
attendance of children; but he believed 
that improvement would be effected, 
not so much by a change in the law as 
by a better administration of the exist- 
ing law. If magistrates neglected to 
enforce it, the influence of public 
opinion must be brought to bear upon 
them, and it was only as the public 
were increasingly impressed with the 
practical value of education that that 
influence would be exercised. It was 
for that reason that he was a zealous 
advocate of public control in the matter 
of education ; because control involved 
interest, and interest would promote 
efficiency. [“ Hear, hear!”| He had 
again to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to what he regarded as the 
extraordinary action of the Education 
Department in refusing to order the 
appointment of a School Board for the 
town of Heywood in Lancashire. Last 
Session he had informed the House 
that, at the request of the Town Council, 
in June, 1895, the Department stated 
that an Order for the formation of a 
Board would be forthwith issued; but 
that, after the change of Government, 
it announced that it would defer doing 
so until after the municipal elections. 
He had further stated that the parents 
of 193 children had demanded free 
places ; but the Department had replied 
that they must find them in the Church 
of England and Roman Catholic schools, 
though most of the parents were Non- 
conformists. And, lastly, he had de- 
scribed the bad sanitary condition of 
the schools. The case against the De 
partment was still stronger now than it 
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was a year ago; for the Town Council 
had for the second and third time re- 


that the} newed its request for a Board. The 
first two Sessions of a new Parliament 
had nearly passed away without any- | 
thing having been accomplished towards | 


Department, however, after long delay, 
had refused compliance ; on the ground 
that the Town Council did not represent 


| the wishes of the majority of the in- 


habitants. How could that be justified? 
It must be assumed that when, in 1895, 
the Department decided that a School 
Board was necessary, it had sufficient 
reasons for that decision, which ought 
not to have been reversed without good 
grounds being shown. [“ Hear, hear! ”} 
He submitted that it was not the duty 
of the Department to go about fishing 
for evidence that the Town Council did 
not represent the views of the town’s. 
people, or to connive at local in- 
trigues to frustrate the Council’s object. 
Since last Session a Nonconformist school 
at Heywood had been closed, and nearly 
306 children had, as a consequence, been 
turned into the streets. Why should 
they not go into the other schools, it 
ruight be asked. The answer was that 
the parents had determined not to send 
their children to what they considered to 
be objectionable schools, and there were 
as many as 100 children still kept away. 
In that they had a large amount of public 
sympathy ; which was shown by the fact 
that the School Attendance Committee 
had deferred prosecuting the parents 
until a decision had been arrived at by 
the Department, and the ex-mayor had 
promised to pay the fines of convicted 
parents. In fact, the school attendance 
machinery at Heywood seemed to be in 
abeyance. The parents objected to 
exposing the lives, the limbs, and the 
health of their children to danger by 
sending them to the existing schools. 
He had himself since last Session visited 
Heywood, and seen the schools, and 


therefore could speak with personal 
knowledge. [‘Hear, hear!”] Many 


children had to come from the extreme 
ends of the town to the centre along a 
busy thoroughfare, through which there 
were tramway lines, and when they had 
reached the schools, they had to thread 
their way between three sets of steam 
cars—[“ hear, hear! ”|—the locality was, 
in fact, so dangerous that some adults 
had been killed, and there had been three 
accidents to children, one of them being 
fatal. Then most of the existing schools 
were in an unsanitary condition. “ Your 
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child,” said a local doctor to the parent 
of a sick scholar, “will never have good 
health as long as he goes to that school,” 
and the same thing could be said of 
several of the Heywood schools. The 
reports of the officials who had visited 
the schools since last Session had fully 
justified the statements which he had 
then made. Mr. Freeland, the school 
inspector had done his best to whitewash 
the schools, metaphorically, if not liter- 
ally; but he had described them as 
“schools of the old pattern,” and of one 
of them he said that it appeared “ not to 
have been designed on the best prin- 
ciples.” He spoke of another as having 
the closets of adjacent cottages at the 
back, which were often offensive. Mr. 
Tatham, inspector of returns, was a good 
deal more graphic, and also more con- 
demnatory, this being part of his 
report :— 


“There is a large receptacle for ashes and 
refuse at the end of the passage which can be 
made use of by anybody from the street. There 
are privies at the back of the boys’ closets, and 
I gathered from the master that he had known 
them to be emptied during school hours. It 
is quite clear that the drainage of this school 
should be put in thorough order.” 


Mr. Cornish referred to four schools 
where the closets are on the pail system. 
In those schools there was “the primi- 
tive privy,” with pits which were emptied 
occasionally ; and this was his closing 
sentence : 





“The buildings of several of the schools are 
old, and some of them were never intended to 
be used as schools. I agree, however, with Mr. 
Freeland in thinking that the time had hardly 
ceme for condemning any of them. I noted 
the ventilation of the school rooms, and there 
are several in which it is much to be desired 
that better provision should be made for the 
admission of fresh air.” 


When he (Mr. Williams) visited Heywood 
he found that some improvements in the 
schools had been effected, but the same 
descriptions still applied to several of 
the schools. These facts were indisput- 
able, namely, that there was not a single 
schcol in the town of a modern type, and 
which could be said to meet the require- 
ments of the present times; that the 
playgrounds were all too small, and that 
not one of them was asphalted, and that 
the situation of several of the schools was 
highly dangerous. He thought the 
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strongest possible case for the appoint- 
ment of a School Board had been made 
out—[“hear, hear!”]—and that the 
Education Department never came to a 
wiser decision than when it resolved that 
one should be formed. He should be 
surprised if the Vice President of the 
Council could convince the House that 
that was not so; and he was sure that, 
if the Department remained obdurate in 
the matter, it would do a great wrong 
to the town of Heywood, and in many 
cases incalculable injury to the juvenile 
portion of the population. [Cheers.] 

*Mr. GEORGE KEMP (Lancashire, 
Heywood) said he had listened with 
great interest to the last speech, and 
was sure the inhabitants of Heywood 
ought to feel much obliged to the hon. 
Member for the interest he had taken in 
the school affairs of the town. [ Hear, 
hear!”] But that speech did not seem 
to him to exactly represent the whole 
case. Reference had been made to the 
fact that in June 1895, the Town Council 
passed a resolution in favour of a School 
Board by a majority of 18 to 2. When 
that resolution was passed there was 
great dissatisfaction felt among the rate- 
payers, who claimed that it did not 


represent the opinion of the town 
generally. A public meeting was called, 


at which an overwhelming majority voted 


against a School Board. “ Hear, 
hear!”] Representation was then made 


that the question should be further 
considered before a School Board was 
granted, and a deputation waited upon 
the Vice President of the Council, when 
it was suggested that a School Board 
should not be granted until after the 
next municipal election, in order that 
the feeling of the ratepayers might be 
further tested. Candidates for the 
Council, however, were unwilling to take 
their stand upon this question, because 
they knew they would have no chance ; 
therefore, a poll was taken, with the 
result that by a majority of 666 the 
ratepayers decided they would not have 
a School Board. ‘ [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
municipal election followed, and the 
candidates on their placards said the 
contests were not to be fought on 
that question. But, in spite of that, 
two of the School Board party were 
defeated. At the last municipal elections 
seats were again lost on this question, 
and when the last resolution in favour 
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of a School Board was brouglit before 
the Town Council, instead of being 
agreed to by 18 votes to 2, it was agreed 
to by only 14 votes to 8. Thus it was 
shown that the ratepayers knew how to 
resent the overriding of their wishes, and 
he had no doubt that if the School 
Board question was raised again the 
ratepayers would act in a like fashion. 
“Hear, hear!”|] Reference had been 
made to the tramway service. As a 
matter of fact, he thought he was correct 
in saying that on that section of 
the lines the trams did not start 
running until nine o’clock, after the 
children had gone to school, and they 
only ran once every half-hour. More- 


over, the children had only to cross the. 


lines once to get to any of the schools. 
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of the wishes of the ratepayers, and in 99 
cases out of 100 it did so. [““Hear, hear!”) 
But in the particular case of Heywood, 
the Education Department had very good 
ground for supposing, from the facts 
which had been placed before them, that 
the Town Council did not represent the 
wishes of the people—[ “hear, hear!” |—and 
when they disagreed with the proposal 
to appoint a School Board the Town 
Council themselves put the matter to a 
test of their own accord by taking a poll 
of the inhabitants, who, by an over- 
whelming majority, declined to have a 
School Board. What could the Depart- 
ment do in those circumstances ? [‘ Hear, 
hear !”| He was very sorry to say that 
he believed that what had been going on 
was an attempt on the part of the 








[“ Hear, hear!”] It was not fair to say| minority in Heywood to force their 
mem en — = — = to be) —_— on the — [‘* Hear, 7 
riven to the streets would have to go|It was true that representations ha 

ey : ° . 

to Church of England or Roman Catholic | been made with respect to the insanitary 
schools. There were sufficient Noncon-| condition of the schools, but inspectors 
formist schools within reasonable! were immediately sent to view them, 
distance to which they could go. [‘‘ Hear, | and their report was laid before Parlia- 
— ag My “s yore Schoo! | the and nici hing = — ~ to 
iad stated that the case for a School|the managers that the schools must 
3oard had grown stronger. He failed to | forthwith be put in proper sanitary con- 
see where the evidence of that was,/|dition, That was now being done. If 
because only this year a memorial was | there was any ground for supposing that 
signed in a fortnight by 3,200 out of about | the managers were neglecting their duty 
4,800 ratepayers against a School Board.| in the matter, or were not using due 
[“ Hear, hear!”] This agitation, which | diligence and expedition, there would be 
had been got up in Heywood, was not | good ground for the Department taking 
a bond fide agitation, but was an outside | strong measures. But while the rate- 
agitation. The decision of the Educa-| payers were supplied with a proper 
tion Department had given the greatest} amount of school accommodation, it 
satisfaction to the ratepayers of every | would be an act of gross tyranny on the 
party. [ Cheers. | | part of the Department to force a School 

Sm JOHN GORST said the only | Board upon Heywood against the wishes 
aye ro the peer ae a | “a a Tt Te ba — wage. gros sna 
was to administer the law. rey did | hear !” iad been said that parents 
not care whether there was a School} would not send their children to the 
Board in Heywood or not. ” Hear, | Church of England or Roman Catholic 
hear !”|] The principle of the Act of 1870 schools. He would remind the House 
was that where any district had not) that those people were protected by the 
proper school accommodation the Depart-| conscience clause. [“ Hear, hear !”] The 
ment, after proper inquiry, should force | teaching of religion in church schools, at 
a School Board upon the ratepayers ; and all events, was confined to certain hours, 
it'was constantly doing so. But where | and if the parents did not approve of the 
a district was supplied with accommoda- | teaching they had a right to withdraw 
= — was a of os A se | sr ag page. MA ogee ek 

ie ratepayers could have a School Board | sonally, he did not look upon the 
if they liked, but, if they did not like it, ‘conscience clause as satisfactory. He 
they could adhere to the old scheme. It) wished every parent not only had a right 
was also provided that the old Depart-| to withdraw his child from such religious 
ment might take the resolution of the | instruction as he disapproved of, but 
Town Council of a borough as evidence that he had an opportunity of having 
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such religious instruction given as he did 
approve of. [‘* Hear, hear ! ”| But that 
was a privilege for which they must wait 
till an alteration in the law was made. 
The ratepayers of Heywood had the right 
of the Conscience Clause to the full, and 
nobody had a right to require them to be 
rated for the purpose of building schools | 
in which they could have privileges which 
the law did not at present confer. 
[Cheers. 

Mr. MUNDELLA thought it was 
evident that the schools in Heywood 
which had been referred to were | 
structurally unsuitable for the accom- | 
modation of the children, and in places | 
where there was not suitable school ac- 
commodation it was the duty of the De- | 
partment to see that a School Board was | 
set up. The Department had no option | 
in the matter. Had the Vice President | 
of the Council satisfied himself that there | 
was ample and suitable school accommo- | 
dation for the children of Heywood? 1!t | 
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Sm J. GORST said that he had ex- 
plained recently that immediately the 
allegation was made that the schools in 
Heywood were in an insanitary condition 
the Education Department sent down a 
divisional inspector to report upon the 
matter. He reported that the condition 
of St. John’s (Church of England) School 


| was unsatisfactory, that two other schools 


required new offices, and that in a fourth 
school the offices were badly kept. The 
sanitary condition of the schools was at 
once taken into consideration, and the 
most urgent notice was given to the 
managers that the existing state of things 
could not be allowed to continue. As a 
result, the new offices which were re- 
quired were being proceeded with as 
rapidly as possible, and the other needs 
were being supplied. 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would instruct the 
inspector for the district to go to Hey- 
wood and to report upon the schools, 


was a monstrous thing to force the | and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
children of poor parents into insanitary | would lay the report upon the Table of 
schools, where their lives were jeo-| the House? 


pardised. He was surprised that the 


Sir J. GORST explained that the in- 


desire of the people of Heywood for a} spector’s last report was laid upon the 


School Board should be doubted, seeing | 


that the Town Council had twice carried 
a resolution in favour of the establish- 
ment of a School Board, the first time 
by a majority of 16 to 2, and the second 
time by 14 to 8. If such a resolution 
were passed by a majority of one only, | 
the Department would still be bound to | 
recognise it. The Committee ought to | 
be satisfied that the children of Heywood | 
were being taught in good, suitable, | 


Table, and the managers were now 
engaged in remedying the defects to 
which the inspector had called attention. 
| As soon as the defects were reported as 
_ having been made good, he would gladly 
| lay the report upon the Table. 

CotoneL MELLOR (Lancashire, Rad- 
cliffe) asserted that the inspector’s ac- 
counts of the condition of the Heywood 
schools did not justify the description 
of them which had been given by the 
hon. Member opposite. 

Mr.-CARVELL WILLIAMS said that 


| 








sanitary schools, and if it could not be) he had quoted from the reports of the 
shown that the schools were of that char- | inspector. He had given the inspector's 
acter, he hoped his hon. Friend would | statements as they appeared. 
not allow the question to rest where it| _ CoLonsn MELLOR observed that the 
was, afd that, as a result of his efforts, | hon. Member had also given the Com- 
there would be a complete and thorough | — = ce. ysdee, cade 
Sami P © | Sanitary condition of these schools. He 
inquiry. It was of the utmost import-| knew himself all about these schools ; 
ance that schools should be in a sanitary | and what was amiss with them had 
condition, for the sake, not only of the | been, or was being, remedied. He was 
children, but also of the teachers. He | of opinion that the Vote of the Town 
knew of a case in which teachers had | Council of Heywood on the subject of a 
been seriously ill from fover, and it was | School Board did not represent the views 
‘ i There was already 


| of the ratepayers. 
found that an open drain passed in front | ~ 


| abundant school accommodation in Hey- 
of the door of the school where they | wood, and, that being the case, the 
taught. | people naturally objected to being 


O 
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saddled with School Board rates. All 
this factitious agitation in Heywood was 
due to half-a-dozen people, who were 
determined if possible to prevent the 
children of Nonconformists from attend- 
ing Church of England Schools. For 
more than 30 years the Nonconformist 
children had attended the Church of Eng- 
land Schools, and no difficulties had 
arisen. Perfect harmony had prevailed 
until this spurious agitation was initiated. 
The agitation, however, would, in his 
opinion, die away as quickly as it had 
sprung up. With regard to half-timers, 
he wished to point out that Her Majesty’s 
inspector said that the difference in 
attainments between half-timers and full- 
timers was very small indeed. The ob- 
jection to the halftime system would 
disappear if sufficient evening continua- 
tion schools were established, and if 
attendance were made compulsory. In 
the textile trade the children suffered 
neither mentally nor physically under 
the half-time system, and if they were 
prevented from learning the rudiments 
of their business until they were 14 years 
of age, they would find the work more 
difficult to master. 

Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.) 
said that one of the most important ques- 
tions raised that afternoon was in the 
brief speech made by the Vice President 
of the Council, when he put his finger on 
one of the most regrettable incidents 
connected with our educational system. 
He believed that his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the London University 
was not altogether accurate in saying 
that the Committee had no material be- 
fore it in order to discuss these Esti- 
mates. He had before him a return 
published by the Education Department 
this year in which the whole of the 
figures were incorporated, and which sub- 
sequently formed the Report of the Edu- 
cation Department. He was anxious to 
press on the Committee the enormous 
waste of public money which was 
annually incurred through the gross | 
irregularity of attendance in our schools. | 
Last year, according to this return, there | 
were on the registers of schools) 
5,433,000 children, but in actual average | 
attendance there were only 4,447,000— 
that was, for every half-day of the whole 
school year, 1,000,000 children were | 
away from the places provided for them | 
in the schools. 
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vince any one that there were - places, 
teachers, equipment, buildings main. 


tained and educational machinery in 
operation for four-fifths of the children 
who ought to be in the schools. He 
admitted that they could not have cent. 
per cent. of attendance in the schools, 
but he contended that the Department 
might secure a better result than 81°6 
per cent. He had worked the figures 
out, and he found them to be 81°6 per 
cent. this year. The proportion was the 
same 12 months ago, so that in this 
respect they had remained absolutely 
stationary ; there was a greater number 
of children on the registers, but the pro- 
portion of children absent remained 
practically the same. He urged on the 
Vice President the desirableness of esti- 
mating the average attendance in rural 
schools, not on the actual number of days 
the schools were open, but, say, on the 
minimum number of attendances during 
the year. In rural districts, where 
children had to travel two or three miles 
in a storm sometimes, about 95 per cent. 
of the children were unable to reach the 
school doors, and thus the school suffered 
a material loss at the close of the year 
through the grants being reduced. It 
was also a regrettable fact that a large 
number of families persistently evaded 
our educational machinery. No sooner 
were they caught by the attendance 
authorities in one district, and the law 
was set in motion and its final result in 
that district secured, than the family 
migrated across the street and the entire 
operation of evasion began again. He 
agreed with the statement of the Vice 
President that some small School Boards 
could not be reformed, but that they 
must be swept away entirely. Where 
School Boards were in this condition, the 
result was largely due to the regrettable 
state of public opinion on which they 
relied. The parents and the School 
Attendance Committees were practically 


| defeating the Act of Parliament which 


they were expected to see carried out. 
But this was not a question entirely 
waiting for legislation. He believed that 
the Department might do much more if 
the inspectors carried out more fully 
the instructions they had received to pay 
attention to the attendance in our 
schools. The reform in our system of 
inspection would set them free to give 


The slightest acquaint-| greater attention to this pressing ques- 
ance with our school work would con-' tion. 


He pressed on the attention of the 
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Vice President this important feature of 
our school work—that there was a waste 
of time and money through the irregu- 
larity of attendance, much of which 
might be prevented. But apart from the 
irregularity extending through the whole 
of the standards, he directed attention 
to the falling off in the upper standards 
of our elementary schools. From the 
age of six to 12 the attendance in each 
class remained roughly the same. In 
last year’s return of children between 
the age of six and seven there wera 
600,000; between seven and eight, 
597,000; between eight and _ nine, 
603,000; between 9 and 10, 609,000 ; 
between 10 and 11, 600,000, resulting 
in a drop the following year to 
476,000, while the drop in attendance 
of children at 13 years of age came to 
205,000. What, then, was the good of 
asking that additional class subjects 
should be taken up, like history, music, 
and elementary science, when nearly half 
the children were lost when 11 years of 
age? Indeed, the children in our ele- 
mentary schools were learning that 
vocabulary at the age when in better 
class homes children were familiar with 
it at the age of four and five years. He 
was as anxious as anyone to see the cur- 
riculum of our elementary schools made 
as wide as possible, and he thought that 
there was room for reform in this direc- 
tion; but until the children were kept 
in our primary schools for two or three 
years beyond the age of 11, it would 
be utterly impossible for the country 
to accomplish what so many education- 
alists desired. As to half-timers, he said 
that he had heard some strange state- 
ments made during the course of these 
Debates, but he had heard nothing more 
surprising that the statement of the 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester 
that those children accomplished in one- 
half the time as much as the other 
children accomplished in the whole time. 
That argument would lead them to cut 
the system down by another half. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: It is a ques- 
tion of fact, not of argument. 

Mr. ERNEST GRAY maintained that 
it was not a question of fact, and said 
that what had been accomplished was 
accomplished with a maximum of 
drudgery to the child. He mentioned the 
experience of children in the north of 
England who were physically over- 
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strained to the extent of fainting by the 
present system, and stated that while 
adults demanded ar eight hours’ day, 
the children had to work in a mill for 
six hours, and then had to attend for 
three hours at school in the afternoon. 
Although admirable results had some- 
times been secured from half-time 
children, it had only been done by the 
exercise of a considerable amount of 
over-pressure on the child and drudgery 
on the part of the teacher. The fact 
that our continuation schools were so 
poorly attended was due to the fact that 
in earlier years the existing system did 
not sufficiently attract the children to 
school and caused them to look with re- 
pulsion on every item of educational 
effort. He longed for the period when 
the pledges given at the Berlin Confer- 
ence might be redeemed. A system was 
retained in this country which was 
abolished elsewhere, and he believed that 
the time was coming when there would 
not be an industrial constituency in the 
country in which a Parliamentary candi- 
date would dare to support the half-time 
system, because the working classes were 
coming round to the view that this system 
was injuring their children. [Cheers.] 
No good would be accomplished until 
they had the children at school regularly 
day by day—when they were registering 
with the children present, but when it 
would be a much easier task to register 
the children who were absent as they did 
in Germany—when the public and this 
House realised that nothing could be 
more profitably spent than that spent oa 
the education of the children. The State 
had taken care, at all events during late 
years, to see that efficient teachers were 
engaged, but the State had been sadly 
negligent in its duty in seeing that the 
teachers retained in the school were 
efficient. How could men at the age of 
80, or even 70, retain the vitality and elas- 
ticity necessary to adapt the adult mind 
to the requirements of little children? 
How could the money that the Com- 
mittee was going to vote be spent wisely 
and judiciously when some part of it 
must be applied to salaries of men and 
women who were years past teaching 
work ; and who, in some cases, were kept 
in their positions out of pure charity on 
the part of managers of schools? Nothing 
would more conduce to the efficient 
working of our educational machinery 
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than the establishment at an early day of ; he was the only Member présent wh» 
a complete scheme whereby aged and served on the Superannuation Com. 
| mittee, and he never sat on a Committee 


inefficient teachers might be removed, 


and younger and more able men and_ 


women able to take their place. 


He sin- | 


cerely hoped that next Session might not | 


pass without the carrying into legislative 


effect of a complete scheme for the retire- | 


ment of aged teachers. A petition had 
just been presented praying that Article | 
73 of the Code might be again suspended. | 
To that appeal he hoped the Government | 
would turn a deaf ear. It was quite true | 


that last year the Department did | 


suspend the operation of that article, | 


but this year the position was essentially | 


different by reason of the passing of the | 
Education Act of this Session. The fact | 
that that Act would be in operation in 
a few weeks should be sufficient argu- | 
ment to induce the Government to stand | 
firm by the article in question, thereby | 
enabling men and women to do their | 
work effectively, and putting the primary 
schools in a position something approach- 
ing the secondary schools, making the | 
classes of the poor something similar in | 
size to the classes of those who paid for | 
their tuition. 


| 


In his opinion the great 


reform which had been alluded to in the | 
Debate could not be satisfactorily ac- | 
complished until our dual system was | 


entirely removed, and the State took 
over the direct charge of national educa- 
tion. 

*Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) said 
that in his constituency the system of 


half-timers was almost extinct. In Brad-| 
ford, owing to the peculiar circumstances | 


of industry there, a considerable number 
of children were employed as half-timers. 
In the school of which he was a manager 


they had half-timers ; and he wished to. 


make this frank confession, that he 
never saw a half-timer at any school of 


which he was a manager without a pang. | 


The continuance of the half-time system 
was not desired by employers generally, 
but by the parents; and it was abso- 
lutely necessary in this, as in other mat- 
ters of educational progress, to carry the 
parents with them. With reference to 
remarks made as to the comparative 
progress of the half-time child and the 
child attending full time, this fact had 
to be borne in mind, that the half-time 
child necessarily attended regularly, 
while the full timer did not attend with 
corresponding regularity. He believed 
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which showed greater unanimity or 2 
more earnest desire to see that their 
recommendations should be carried into 
effect. He hoped the Government, to 
whichever side it might belong, would not 
loiter in this matter. They had lately 
advanced the age at which children might 
enter upon factory labour, but as the 3 re- 
sult of that reform, which he welcomed, 
they had this state of things, that they 
had the child ready for labour as regards 
the standard, but not ready as regards 
the statute. The consequence was, that 
between the time of passing the standard 
and the day when full age was reached, 
| the child was unemployed, and wandering 
| about the streets acquiring habits which 
were not easily or soon eradicated. He 
thought the Committee had some right 
to complain that not only the Report of 
the Committee of Council should not be 
delivered when they were entering upon 
this discussion, but that the report on a 
most important branch of the subject— 

namely, the Training Colleges—should be 
placed in their hands only au hour or two 
before the commencement of the Debate. 
He congratulated the country on the im- 
provement which the Report showed to 
be going on in the Training Colleges. 
There was a deficiency in accommodation 


_ for women at present which, he hoped, 


would soon be remedied, as, until it 
was, education must suffer. He was 
glad to notice improvements in the build- 
ings, in provision for games, and in the 
use of recreation rooms. There was a 
remarkable passage in the Report refer- 
ring to the importance of improving the 
social element in the training colleges. 
He fully agreed that one of the most im- 
portant reforms which could be effected 
in our system of elementary education 
was to have a mixing of classes in the 
colleges. The association with ladies and 
gentlemen coming from refined homes 
would be of the greatest benefit to the 
teachers individually and to their pro- 
fession. He was very glad to notice 
that the day colleges were so well 
spoken of. At the Manchester Col- 
lege a hostel had been established 
for the benefit of the women students, 
who were thus provided with a resort 
for their leisure hours; and of the 
Leeds College, it was so that the teachers 
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there received an excellent training both 
in the theory and practice of education. 
His fear had been that in the effort to 
give a wide and general education to 
students, sufficient attention would not 
be paid to the art of teaching. 

Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) said that in February 
last year, he asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the Government in- 
tended to introduce a Measure during the 
Session dealing with the superannuation 
of teachers. The reply was that the Gov- 
ernment had hopes of being able to do 
so. On February 21 of last year the 
Vice President of the Council said that 
he earnestly hoped that many weeks 
would not elapse before he was able to 
introduce a Bill providing for a super- 
annuation scheme, “which the House 
desires to pass, and everyone else desires 
to have passed.” Those declarations 
might not amount to a pledge, but they 
entitled the Committee to some explana- 
tion of the fact that 16 months had 
passed without anything being done. 

*Tuz CHAIRMAN or WAYS axp 
MEANS: That question cannot he raised 
now. It is not relevant to the Vote. 


Mr. McKENNA said that he would 
content himself with recalling to the Gov- 
ernment that the House had unanimously 
passed a Resolution in favour of teachers’ 
superannuation and that nothing had 
been done to carry out that Resolution. 

Mr. EVELYN HUBBARD (Lambeth, 
Brixton) called attention to the practical 
failure of the Conscience Clause to do 
justice to Church of England children 
under certain conditions of School Board 
management. He hoped that in this 
matter he would have the sympathies of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who had always 
posed as the champions of religious 
liberty. Under the Orpington Board 
there were two schools. ‘Three years ago 
the Vicar, finding the religious education 
given in the schools to be unsatisfactory, 
tried to improve it by offering prizes. 
The Board accepted the offer, but allowed 
the matter to drop. The question was 
raised at the next election, and the Vicar 
was returned at the head of the poll in 
order that something might be done to 
meet the deficiency. In the autumn of 


that year, as the accommodation was 
found to be insufficient, the Vicar offered 
to provide 


Church schools for the 
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required purpose. But this offer was 
declined, and nothing was done. Last 


year a test case was brought forward, and 
two chidren were withdrawn from the 
schools in the hours of religious instruc- 
tion. The parents alleged as a reason- 
able excuse, that the children received 
adequate religious instruction elsewhere, 
namely, at the hands of the Vicar. It 
was demanded that the children so with- 
drawn should not be subjected to any 
disparaging treatment, and to this de 
mand the Board assented. The Vicar 
then sent a circular to 100 parents saying 
that he was ready to give Church of 
England children religious instruction. 
The offer was accepted by 96 children. 
Then a request was made to the Board to 
alter the time of religious instruction in 
the schools, so as to enable the Vicar to 
get his class together, and the children 
to get back to school. This request the 
Board refused, on the ground that they 
could not give any assistance to “ sec- 
tarian teaching.” The Board even went 
further, and said that they proposed to 
diminish the time allotted to religious 
instruction. The Vicar then asked the 
Board to lease him one of the class-rooms 
for the purpose of giving his religious in- 
struction. This request the Board also 
refused, and at that point the matter 
now stood. Under such circumstatces 
the Conscience Clause became a dead 
letter. The existing law made the 
School Board not only the arbiters, but 
also the monopolists, of religious instruc- 
tion. It enabled the Board to say to the 
Church of England parents that if 
they were dissatisfied with the reli- 
gious instruction given in the Board 
Schools, the Board would prevent 
their children from having any other. 
It seemed to him that this was rather a 
mockery of the Conscience Clause. He 
was sure it was a result that could never 
be intended ; he did not suppose it was 
ever foreseen. All he asked was that 
the Vice President and the Government 
would jake this matter into considera- 
tion. It appeared to him that here was 
a real grievance calling for amendment. 
It was not for him to indicate the way 
in which this Amendment was to be 
made ; but what he thought was wanted 
was that there should be introduced, in 
a future Code, if possible, some provi- 
sion either that a School Board, if re- 
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parents, should be obliged to lease one 
of the class-rooms for the use of Church 
teachers or the teachers of any other 
denomination who might wish to join 
in giving instruction, or that they 
should allow religious instruction, 
given’ by adequate and _ proper 
teachers elsewhere, to count as 
equivalent to the instruction given 
in the school, and that the children so 
withdrawn should not in any way be 
placed at a disadvantage or subject to 
any disparaging treatment as compared 
with the other children. He ventured 
to put it to the Vice President that if 
he could see his way to making it more 
easy for the country clergymen to do 
what they believed to be their duty 
towards Church children, he would have 
gone a long way towards solving the 
religious difficulty in the rural districts. 
The whole objection to Board schools 
was felt in many places by Churchmen 
because they could not get the religious 
teaching for the children they wanted. 
If they allowed them to get that reli- 
gious teaching through the agency of 
the pastor of the parish then they would 
have no hesitation in supporting the 
Board Schools, and the Vice President 
would have gone a long way to solving 
the religious difficulty. 

*Mr. ROBERT PURVIS (Peterborough) 
said it seemed they were all agreed 
that a great part of this £7,000,000 was 
likely to be wasted. Some hon. Mem- 
bers said this was due to the religious 
difficulty ; others that there were too 
few subjects taught to these elementary 
school children, and it had been suggested 
that foreign languages and elementary 
natural science should be added to the 
subjects taught. He wished to refer 
the Committee to the fact that educa- 
tion was to be put in possession of one’s 
own faculties, not of the information 
of other people, and it was only to be 
done by teaching subjects well, and in 
crder to teach these poor little children 
subjects well there must be few subjects 
taught. If this huge sum were not to be 
wasted, and further grants of huge 
sums were not to be wasted in the 
future, he believed the principle must 
ke few subjects better taught. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said he 
had put down a Motion for the reduc- 
tion of the Vice President’s salary in 
order to call attention to the very great 
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hardship inflicted on Board Schools by 
the withholding of the arrears due to 
them under the 95th Section of the Act 
of 1871. Personally he spoke for 
rather a hard case—that of Grays, in 
South East Essex, a manufacturing 
town with a poor population of about 
15,000, with rather an abnormally large 
proportion of children; where the rates 
were very heavy, where the arrears at 
present amounted to something like 
£1,200, and where they were very much 
wanted. They approached the Educa- 
tion Department some time ago upon 
the subject, and the answer they re- 
ceived was that under the Circular of 

1881 they were barred from making 
any applications with reference to these 
arrears. After that the hon. Member 
for North East Northamptonshire ques- 
tioned the Vice President on the sub 
ject, and the answer the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave was that the claims of these 
School Boards would receive fair con- 
sideration, and that it was quite pos- 
sible a Supplementary Vote would have 
to be taken on the subject. After that 
the Education Department handed the 
matter over to the Law Officers of the 
Crown, who gave it as their opinion that 
the claims were inadmissible. They en- 
tirely failed to understand that decision, 
and their opinion was, as he thought the 
views of the Vice President himself must 
be, that the claims were legally admis- 
sible, were thoroughly sound, and cer- 
tainly ought to be paid. He regarded 
the way in which his constituents had 
been treated in this way as extremely 
hard and shabby, and he moved the 
reduction standing in his name, namely 
£100. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: I am afraid I cannot put that, 
because there is already a Motion for 
reduction before the Committee. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
referred to the fact that in Scotland 
no more than two class.subjects were 
paid for. The reason for the change 
which had been made was that it was 
thought better that two class subjects 
should be well taught than that three 
class subjects should be taught in a per- 
functory manner. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Wigan had pointed out what 
he believed to be the great weakness of the 
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English system. That was in regard to 
the training colleges, and to their not 
having sufficient trained teachers. Their 
teaching staff consisted of 112,000 
teachers. Of these 53,000 were certifi- 
cated; 28,000 were assistant teachers, 
and 31,000 were pupil teachers. 
Roughly speaking they had 50 per cent. 
of certificated teachers who were divided 
into the two classes of trained and un- 
trained teachers. By trained teachers 
they meant technically, one who had two 
years’ training at a training college, 
and an untrained teacher was one 
who had not received that training. 
That trained teachers had very great 
advantages over untrained teachers in 
educational work all authorities agreed. 
Each class had to pass the Queen’s | 
College examinations, but only the first | 
2,200 who passed were admitted to train- | 
ing colleges, simply because there was | 
only accommodation for that number, al- | 
though England required 5,000 teachers 
annually. Of the whole number only 
2,200 were sent to training colleges, 
though presumably those who did not | 
pass in the first 2,200 were those who 
most required the training. In the Re- 
port of the Education Department for 
last year it was asserted that of those 
who were not sent to training colleges 
a considerable proportion could only be 
considered untrained in a technical sense, 
they having been assistants under the 
best masters, and no doubt that would 
be the effect of the answers of the Vice 
President. No statistics, however, were 
forthcoming, and in the nature of things 
it would be those who had been assist- 
ants under the best masters who would 
come out best in the examinations, and 
it might be doubted if any very consider- 
able number of the remainder were as 
highly qualified as was stated. There 
was a very reliable test as to the differ- 
ence in intellectual ability between 
trained and untrained teachers. Both 
classes had to pass the same examina- 
tion for certificates, and statistics just 
issued showed the results of these ex- 
aminations last year. Taking the second 
year’s examinations, of the trained male 
teachers, 62 per cent. passed in the first 
or highest division, 36 per cent. in the 
second division, 1 per cent. in the third, 
and 1 per cent. failed. Of the untrained 
teachers in the same examination, 10 per 
cent. passed in the first division, 42 per 
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cent. in the second, 47 per cent. in the 
third, and 1 per cent. failed. Then, of the 
female teachers—and they were more 
than 50 per cent. of the teachers in Eng- 
lish schools—among those who had been 
through the training colleges, 54 per 
cent. passed in the first division, 40 per 
cent. in the second, 5 per cent. in the 
third, and 1 per cent. failed. Of the un- 
trained female teachers at the same 
examination, 2 per cent. passed in the 
first division, 18 per cent. in the second, 
62 per cent. in the third, and 18 per cent. 
failed. Nothing could more clearly 
show the difference in qualification be- 
tween trained and untrained teachers. 
Year after year inspectors in their reports 
had drawn attention to this subject, and 
still this blot remained on our educa- 
tional system, and recently the propor- 
tion of untrained to trained teachers 
had been increased. He was not sur- 
prised at remarks upon superannuation, 
and as the numbers of untrained teachers 
were growing so in large numbers, in the 
next ten or twenty years they would have 
to be superseded by a new supply. 
Every year 5,000 additional teachers 
were required and added to the certifi- 
cated list, but the training colleges could 
ouly produce 2,200. In the main these 
colleges were denominational, but there 
should be a training college under State 
supervision for the supply of trained 
teachers for the Board Schools, where 
more than half the population were edu- 
cated. If you require 5,000 teachers and 
only qualify 2,200, necessarily you 
“bear” the market and salaries will go 
up. Necessarily the salaries of trained 
teachers would increase, because the re- 
quired number were not produced. A 
serious result of this was that trained 
teachers went to Board Schools and to 
large centres of population, the refuse 
went to country schools, and year by 
year the teaching in country schools 
became more ineflicient. English edu- 
cation would not improve until there 
was a full supply of trained teachers, 


and the expenditure upon training 
colleges more than doubled. They 


might spend their seven millions as 
they liked, but depend upon it, they 
weuld never produce good results until 
they went to the root of the matter and 
had every teacher trained who was quali- 
fied to pass the examination. Instead of 
there being 2,200 students in the training 
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colleges, there ought to be at least 
5,000. They had an increased school 
attendance every year, but no allowance 
whatever was made for this increase in 
the provision for training teachers. He 
ventured to say that until they remedied 
this state of things, and until they had 
training colleges sufficient to train every 
teacher who ought to be in charge of a 
school, they would never produce any 
good educational result whatever. 

Sir J. GORST remarked that several 
questions had been imported into the 
discussion which he would no doubt be 
expected to answer. He was afraid he 
should not be in order if he said any- 
thing on the question of teachers’ pen- 
sions, except to assure the Committee 
that the views which had been expressed 
weuld be communicated by him to the 
Lord President of the Council, and he 
had no doubt that when the programme 
of legislation for next Session was being 
prepared those views would be taken into 
careful consideration. With regard to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Nettingham about the Jubilee holiday, 
the policy of the Education Department 
was to leave the matter in the hands of 
the managers of schools. He had no 
doubt whatever that the managers would 
do what they thought right with regard 
to the wishes which had been communi- 
cated from an august quarter. The De- 
partment would give every facility to 
enable managers, if they thought fit, to 
give the suggested holidays. Unless 
they had already given an inordinate 
amount of holiday, there was no reason 
whatever why managers could not give 
a holiday to celebrate Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee; and if under special circum- 
stances it happened that the giving of 
this holiday brought the aitendance 
down to below the required yearly stan- 
dard the Department would no doubt 
use the power of dispensation it pos- 
sessed to meet any case of the kind. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He felt strongly the 
importance of the remarks made by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for ihe 
University of London as to the various 
subjects which a well-educated boy and 
girl ought to know. But he must con- 
fess that, until Parliament, or rather the 
people of this country, were persuaded 
to devote a longer period to the educa- 
tion of their children, it would be impos- 
sible to increase the number of subjects 
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taught in elementary schools. He 
believed that, if anything, they had erred 
on the side of doing too much. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He quite agreed that these 
things ought to be taught ; but it seemed 
to him that a preliminary step was to 
give the teachers longer time in which to 
teach them. [“Hear, hear!”] A good 
deal had been said about the lateness of 
the Report. He had made inquiries, and 
he found that this year the Report was 
two months earlier than usual. It was 
issued in July, whereas generally it was 
not ready until August or September. 
The Committee had ample materials for 
the discussion of the Estimate before it 
in the statistics contained in the papers 
referred to by the hon. Member for West 
Ham, which had been some time in the 
hands of Members, and which gave all 
the figures and other particulars neces- 
sary for the discussion of this subject. 
A special effort had been made to get 
these Papers laid before the House as 
soon as possible; and certainly in the 
present year they were earlier, not later, 
than in former years. Two hon. Members 
representing Welsh constituencies made 
a sort of faint but patriotic protest 
against the appointment made some time 
ago of a chief inspector for Wales, who 
had the great deficiency of heing unable 
to speak the Welsh language. They 
themselves admitted that the gentleman 
appointed was a most excellent inspec 
tor. He was sure that the Welsh people 
had derived very great advantage from 
his services to education in Wales, and he 
thought from the way in which hon. 
Members spoke they had already found 
what an extremely valuable man he was. 
There could be no doubt that he was far 
superior to any of the inspectors who 
could speak Welsh. If his noble Friend 
the President of the Council had gone 
down the list and taken an inspector who 
could speak Welsh, he would have had 
to pass him over the heads of a very 
great number of men senior to him and 
quite competent for the office of chief 
inspector. The district assigned to this 
chief inspector was a part of Wales where 
the people, if they spoke Welsh, also 
thoroughly understood the English lan- 
guage, and where a knowledge of Welsh 
was not so important to an inspector. 
He was informed that, as regarded the 
duty of chief inspector, a knowledge of 
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the Welsh language was not absolutely 
essential. No doubt it was desirable, 
and he had no doubt that in making 
an appointment his noble Friend would 
take note of a knowledge of Welsh as a 
very valuable adjunct to other qualifica- 
tions. But he understood it was not 
absolutely essential. He was quite sure 
that there was no intention whatever of 
undervaluing the great importance of an 
acquaintance with Welsh; but, as he 
had said, there was no gentleman pos- 
sessing that qualification at all near on 
the list, and it was thought better, on 
the whole, to take the person appointed 
rather than go down low in the list for 
the purpose of taking some one who did 
possess it. The hon. Member for Car- 
marthen gave the Committee excellent 
advice about pupil teachers. He 
thoroughly agreed with almost every 
word he said. At present there was a 
Departmental Committee sitting on the 
subject of the education of pupil teachers, 
and it would be inappropriate if he said 
anything as to the opinions of the Com- 
mittee of Council until that Committec 
had reported. In Wales, it was fair to 
say, they had the advantage of a public 
system of secondary education, in which 
teachers might be trained; but in Eng- 
land, unfortunately, we had nothing of 
the kind at present. It was, no doubt, 
most desirable that teachers should 
spend the younger years of their lives 
rather in acquiring knowledge than in 
acting as school drudges. He did not 
think we should ever get a satisfactory 
body of teachers in this country until 
we had some plan by which young per- 
sons who adopted the profession of 
teacher were sent at the public expense 
to secondary schools during the early 
years of their training. [“ Hear, hear! ”| 
His noble Friend the Member for Oxford 
was anxious that Article 73 of the Code 
be postponed. This article, which pre- 
scribed a not very severe rate of staffing 
in all schools, was put into the Code 
some years ago before the present Gov- 
ernment came into office. Last year, 
when the Bill for the relief of Voluntary 
Schools failed to pass, its operation was 
postponed. But there was now no occa- 
sion for postponing it any further-- 
[“hear, hear! ”|—because, although the 
special aid grant for the present year was 
not yet distributed, and some months 
might elapse before it was distributed, 
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yet it was payable as from April 1, and 
therefore it was a payment to be looked 
forward to, and it would cover the whole 
period from April 1 up to the time of 
the distribution of the grant. He quite 
admitted the grievance as to Voluntary 
Schools in parishes where there were 
School Boards. There were many cases 
all over the eountry of parishes amply 
supplied with Voluntary Schools which, 
nevertheless, had to pay full rates to the 
School Board districts in which they were 
incorporated for which they got no return. 
That was a very large question which 
could not be dealt with except by legisla- 
tion. At any rate, it was not a matter 
which the Department could alter, and 
he thought it was really the function of 
the Local Government Board to move 
for a remedy of the grievance. He fully 
recognised the grievance which had been 
brought before the Committee by another 
hon. Member, who had given a concrete 
instance of what he himself had expressed 
in general terms earlier in the evening, 
namely, that the existing Conscience 
Clause was not a perfect system of tolera- 
tion. Under the present law it was in 
the power of school managers, whether 
Voluntary or School Board, to exercise 
a certain amount of tyranny over those 
who did not agree with their religious 
opinions. Very happily this power was 
scarcely ever exercised. He believed that 
both School Board and _ Voluntary 
managers were generally animated by a 
spirit of toleration, by a willingness to 
allow any reasonable arrangement to be 
made by which children could receive the 
particular religious instruction their 
parents desired. But, no doubt, as 
the law stood there was a power 
of intolerance, and it was a power 
that had been exercised by the 
officer of the School Board to which 
the hon. Member’s remarks referred. 
The hon. Member asked that that 
should be remedied by the Code. They 
could not remedy it by the Code. It 
could only be remedied by legislation, 
and he did not know whether the House 
had become sufficiently educated in 
tolerance to entertain another attempt 
to remedy it by legislation. In the last 
Session of Parliament Members gene- 
rally were rather in favour of leaving 
things as they were. He was fully con- 
scious of the imperfections of the sys- 
tem of toleration under which they now 
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lived, but he was afraid they could never 
hope to adopt a really tolerant system 
until the House itself was better edu- 
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cated, and until public opinion had | 


learned to treat with a little tenderness 
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the feeling of the minority, so that | 


parents might have their 
taught in the religion which they them- 
selves professed. The hon. and gallant 


Member for Essex had complained of | 


the shabbiness of the Education Depart- 
ment in regard to the arrears under the 
97th section of the Education Act. That 
shabbiness was imposed upon the Edu- 
cation Department by the Law Officers 
of the Crown. The Education Depart- 
ment was not allowed to be liberal and 
generous. It had to expend its money 
under the authority of the law, and 
could not make payments unless those 
payments were legally due. The 
opinion of the Law Officers had been 
taken, and everything that could be 
legally paid to School Boards in the 
shape of arrears had been paid or was 
being paid. Beyond that it was impos- 
sible to go. 


children | 
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borough. What they did teach in 
their schools they ought certainly to 
take care to teach efficiently. But that 
was no reason why they should content 
themselves with being behind every 
other civilised country in the world, and 
teaching less than the subjects with 
which other countries fortified their 
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| people to come into sharp and success- 


*Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley) observed | 


that it would have been satisfactory to 


the Committee if they could have had | 


some assurance from the Vice President 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to persist in that part of the 
policy contained in the ill-fated Bill of 
last year which related to the raising of the 
age of exemption from school attend- 
dance, and which received the unani- 
mous assent of all sides of the House. 
He urged the importance of making 
the elementary schools thoroughly effi- 
cient, for unless they did so it was 
utterly hopeless to expect to have any 
adequate system of secondary or tech- 
nical instruction. Germany, which 
offered them many lessons in this 
respect, had, throughout the Empire, 
made 14 years the minimum age of 
attendance at primary schools. As the 
hon. Member for Sheffield had pointed 
out, the school attendance did not cease 
even at the accomplishment of the four- 
teenth year, for there were continuation 
schools, evening schools, and Sunday 
schools, at which attendance in most of 
the States was obligatory, and where 
this course of primary instruction was 


carried on up to 17 years of age. | perly educated ? 


He agreed with much that had fallen 
from the hon. 
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ful competition with themselves. If they 
could increase the age at which school 
attendance was necessary, a very great 
step would have been accomplished. 
Again, the staffs in their schools were 
very insufficient, and the qualification 
for the teachers far below what was re- 
quisite for the successful prosecution of 
the work in which they were engaged. 
It was appalling to hear the Member 
for Nottingham telling them that 100, or 
more than 100 children in some cases, 
were confided to the care of one teacher, 
who might or might not be certificated, 
or might not be thoroughly trained. 
How could they hope for good results 
from a system which permitted of such 
things?) They were spending millions 
of money, but they were doing their 
work in such an inefficient.and unsatis- 
factory manner that a great part of it 
was lost when the children were libe- 
rated from the necessity of school 
attendance. If they could hope to have 
some assurance from the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Government would 
avail themselves of some opportunity to 
give effect to that which they had 
acknowledged to be their policy, and 
endeavour to secure the assent of Par- 
liament to an extension of the school 
age, then he thought they would have 
earned the gratitude of men of all poli- 
tical parties in that House. They must 
not, however, stop there, but must pro- 
ceed to promote the efficiency of educa- 
tion by making the staffs larger and the 
qualification for the teachers more ade- 
quate to the requirements of the age. 
It had been stated by the Vice Presi- 
dent in the course of the Debate that 
the pupil teachers in some cases were 


|mere school drudges, and how could 


they hope, when they employed pupil 
teachers as cheap labourers, to make 
proper teachers out of them, or that the 
children under their care could be pro- 
He trusted that much 
also might be done by the Government 


Member for Peter- | to continue the policy which the Depart- 
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ment had committed themselves to’ for 
some time in improving the sanitary con- 
ditions of the schools, and providing a 
larger area per child, so that when they 
came to discuss the Estimates, year by 
year, they might be able to congratulate 
themselves not merely upon the larger 
number of children for whom grants 
were paid, but upon a great improve- 
ment in the average attendance which 
would be brought about, in his opinion, 
by making the schools more attractive 
and working upon the public opinion of 
the parents themselves. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS asked 
leave to withdraw his Amendment, as 
he was convinced that the discussion 
that had taken place with regard to the 
Heywood schools would be productive 
of good results. 


Supply. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowe- 
stoft) said he rose to draw attention to 
the interpretation put by the Education 
Department upon the 98th Section of the 
Education Act of 1870. That section pro- 
vided that if the managers of any school 
which was situated in a School Board 
district, and which school was not re- 
ceiving a Parliamentary grant, desired a 
Parliamentary grant, the Education 
Department might, if they thought that 
such school was unnecessary, refuse such 
application. In practice the Department 
invariably sent the request of the school 
seeking the grant to the School Board 
authority in the area, and if they thought 
fit to sanction the school, the Education 
Department sanctioned the school. I, 
on the ether hand, the School Board 
authority said the school was not neces- 
sary the Department refused the grant. 
That state of things had resulted in gross 
injustice being done. He was sure his 
right hon. Friend the Vice President was 
personally opposed to any unfair treat- 
ment being meted out to individual 
schools or classes of schools, and he 
merely rose to call the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention to the operation of 
the section. In the last Parliament he 
put a question on the subject to his right 
hon. Friend’s predecessor, and the answer 
given by the then Vice President was 
that he had simply acted in the same 
way as his predecessors, and he did not 
propose to make any alteration. There 
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could be no doubt that the intention was 
that the Department itself should deter- 
mine whether a school was necessary or 
not. In the case of Roman Catholic 
Schools, for instance, the present state 
of things worked very unfairly. The 
Xoman Catholics in the Division he repre- 
sented required proper accommodation 
for their children, they erected a school 
in a School Board area, and having 
erected the school they applied to the 
Department for a Parliamentary grant, 
the education given being, of course, 
efficient. The answer given by the right 
hon. Gentleman’s predecessor was that 
there were already a sufficient number of 
school places in the district ; and, there- 
fore, there was no statistical necessity for 
further school accommodation. The 
Department maintained that they had 
nothing to do with the religious ques- 
tion, and they refused to make a grant. 
That was a very great hardship to the 
Roman Catholics of his constituency. He 
trusted that if any cases of this kind 
came before the Vice President the right 
hon. Gentleman would not relegate to 
any School Board authority the discre- 
tion whether a grant should be made or 
not, but would exercise the discretion 
which it was clear Parliament intended 
the Department itself to exercise. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) said a good deal had been said 
as to the tenderness which ought to be 
shown towards minorities in School 
Board districts in respect to their reli- 
gious susceptibilities. He wished it 
were possible for the Education Depart- 
ment to show greater regard for the 
susceptibilities of majorities in Wales. 
He agreed with what had been said as to 
the undesirableness of leaving education 
in rural districts to small School Boards, 
and he trusted that some time or other 
the Vice President of the Council would 
find an opportunity of embodying the 
proposals in the first part of his Bill of 
last year in a form which would commend 
itself to the majority of the Members of 
the House. He thought that the answers 
of the right hon. Gentleman were of a 
very trivial character. He regretted that 
he should choose to repudiate 

Sm J. GORST said he had repu- 
diated nothing. He had said over 
and over again that he was not the head 
of the Education Department, that the 
head of it was the Lord President, 
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and that he was prepared to defend the ) 
acts of the Lord President. They were 
not his acts. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he was 
very glad to hear that statement, 
and he should therefore apply his 
observations to the Lord President 
of the Council. Still, the right hon. 
Gentleman represented the Lord Presi- 
dent, and he challenged the action of the 
Lord President. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that there was nothing 
incompatible in the appointment with 
the absolute necessity for the due per- 
formance of his duties that the chief 
inspector should have a knowledge of the 
Welsh language. That was a remarkable 
statement. They had a population of a 
million who spoke the Welsh language, 
and they had half a million who under- 
stood no other language at all. The 
English was a strange foreign language 
to the children attending the schools. 
How could the right hon. Gentleman 
expect the children to learn a foreign 
tongue when the inspector appointed to 
direct the education of the children of 
half-a-dozen counties did not understand 
the Welsh language? The right hon. 
Gentleman had committed himself to the 
utterly ridiculous proposition that lan- 
guage had nothing to do with the chief 
inspector. What would he say to the ap- 
pointment of an inspector, say, in India 
or Mashonaland, who had no knowledge 
of the language? He must say he did 
not understand the defence of the right 
hon. Gentleman in regard to Mr. Legard. 
It was said the majority in the eastern 
districts spoke English, but Mr. Legard 
was not merely the inspector of those 
districts, he was the chief inspector of 
the whole Welsh district. His duty was 
not merely to examine the schools, but 
to superintend the whole of the schools 
in every district throughout Wales. Let 
them suppose the chief inspector going 
into any of the West districts, into 
Carnarvonshire or Cardiganshire. Surely 
he must visit those districts, or how 
could he properly report? One of the 
ideas was that Welsh should be utilised 
to learn English. Here were children 
who did not speak a word of English, and 
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action of the Lord President in regard to 
that appointment. Was the question of 
10 years’ experience a more important 
qualification for the chief inspectorship 
of a district like Wales than a knowledge 
of Welsh? There were several, including 
Englishmen, who had a knowledge of 
Welsh, and were perfectly capable men. 
Why not appoint one of these? He 
begged formally to move the reduction 
of the Vote by £1,000. 

Sir J. GORST had not much to add 
to what he had already said. He should 
be ill expressing the opinion of the 
President of the Council if he treated 
lightly the question of the Welsh lan- 
guage, but he did not like to take on 
himself a position which he had not got. 
England and Wales were under one 
system of elementary education, and 
they were constantly transferring in- 
spectors from England to Wales, and 
from Wales to England. He concurred 
that in some parts of Wales a knowledge 
of Welsh was indispensable.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] If an inspector were appointed, 
say, to the Island of Anglesey, without 
having a knowledge of Welsh, it would 
be a bad appointment. [“ Hear, hear! ”| 


But a chief inspector was not an 
examiner of schools, it was for him 
to superintend. He could conceive 


a case in which it might be desir- 
able for the chief inspector him- 
self to examine a school, and he ad- 
mitted that he would not be able to 
examine a school in a Welsh-speaking 
district, but he would be able to call in 
a Weish colleague to do it. Mr. Legard 
was perfectly capable of supervising the 
work of the inspectors, and could fulfil 
perfectly every function of chief inspector 
with the occasional rare necessity of 
calling in a Welsh-speaking colleague to 
examine a school in some Welsh-speaking 
district. Mr. Legard was a man of great 
distinction, and he thought it was a very 
happy thing for Wales that they had got 
such a man to look after the interests of 
their national education. Mr. Legard 
was also senior of those capable of being 
appointed to the chief inspectorship, and 
the question was—Was he to be passed 
over? A suitable Welsh-speaking man 





here was the chief inspector who did not 
speak a word of Welsh. How was he 
going to advise as to that district? Well 
now, he must say he did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman would defend the 


Sir J. Gorst. 


could not be found until 40 had been 
| passed over. That was the whole story ; 
| but he was not surprised that Members 
| for Welsh constituencies had raised the 
question, as it showed their patriotism 
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and their appreciation cf their national 
language. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire) thought that the Vice President 
had been more unfortunate in his second 
speech than in his first. In his first 
speech the right hon. Gentleman mini- 
mised the complaint made by his two 
hon. Friends, while in the second he 
minimised the most difficult problem the 
Department had to deal with in respect 
to inspectors and schoolmasters in Wales. 
What was that problem? It was not a 
matter of sentiment or patriotism. It 
was a practical problem that had to be 
dealt with every morning and afternoon 
by hundreds of schoolmasters in Wales 
and by every inspector who tried to do 
his duty. Close upon 1,000,000 in their 
everyday conversation and in their reli- 
gious exercises almost exclusively used 
the Welsh language. Half of them were 
exclusively Welsh speaking, and the other 
half, though they could speak English 
fairly well, much preferred their own 
language. The problem was how to apply 
a system meant for an exclusively Eng- 
lish speaking people to a people one- 
third of whom were monoglots and two- 
thirds more Welsh than English. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that England and Wales were one 
in this matter, and that the inspectors 
were transferred from one to the other 
indiscriminately. That only betrayed 
the right hon. Gentleman’s ignorance of 
the matter. On every page of the 
Schedule attached to the annual Code 
there was an alternative scheme for 
teaching Welsh in Welsh schools. The 
Department had gone to immense trouble 
to fit a Code meant for an English-speak- 
ing people to an entirely different set of 
circumstances in Wales. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
They had had not merely to submit an 
alternative course in the Code, but they 
had had to appoint to the inspectorate 
and assistant inspectorate in Wales men 
conversant with the Welsh language. 
They knew that it was only in this way 
that they could hope to deal with the 
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problem that confronted them in the 
elementary schools practically all over 
Wales. With the exception of the 
southern parts of Monmouthshire, Rad- 
norshire, and the eastern parts of Breck- 
nockshire, there was not a single county 
in Wales in which there was not a very 


Sapply. 


large proportion of Welsh-speaking 
children. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


CHEQUER (Sir Micnaz, Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): Pembrokeshire. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS admitted that 
in South Pembrokeshire there had 
hitherto existed a large infusion of Eng- 
lish, but he would like the right hon. 
Gentleman to visit the schools in North 
Pembrokeshire and find out which was 
the prevalent language. With regard to 
Southern Pembrokeshire, so far from the 
English area increasing, it was actually 
decreasing, for the farmers from Northern 
Pembrokeshire were coming down into 
what used to be exclusively an English 
area. [“ Hear, hear!”] In the Instruc- 
tions issued by the Department to the 
inspectors, it was stated that in the case 
of Wales it was clear that the habit in 
many of the Welsh-speaking districts to 
use the Welsh language in the schools 
side by side with English would greatly 
facilitate the intelligent understanding 
of English. The Instructions went on to 
say that it was desirable that the atten- 
tion of the teachers should be called to 
this, and that the inspectors should en- 
courage the practice by themselves using 
the Welsh language in testing the 
children. [“Hear, hear!”] If that 
meant anything, it meant that the Edu- 
cation Department would send _ into 
Wales inspectors who knew Welsh well, 
and they had so far carried that out as 
to make most of their appointments in 
accordance with that view. It was, there- 
fore, to be expected that the Department 
would take special care to appoint as 
chief inspector a man who would come 
up to that ideal. It was all very well 
for the right hon. Gentleman to make 
an apology for the appointment of 
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Mr. Legard by saying that he had been 
placed in an exclusively English-speak- 
ing district, but, as a matter of fact, 
there were no exclusively English- 
speaking districts in Wales. But, even 
if there were, was it not a mockery to 
put at the head of the inspectorate of 
Wales a gentleman who could not possibly 
carry out the Instructions issued py the 
Education Department itself? It was 
not right to send to Welsh schools an 
inspector who did not possess the key 
which would enable him to unlock the 
decor of the children’s understanding and 
intelligence. Under the watchful care of 
the late chief inspector excellent pro- 
gress was made in the education of 
Welsh children. The appointment under 
consideration was, however, a ludicrous 
one. He had no doubt that the gentle- 
man selected would be an admirable in- 
spector in England, but he ought not to 
have been placed at the head of the in- 
spectorate in Wales, where the predomi- 
nant problem was the bilingual question. 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) 
thought that the answer of the Vice Pre- 
sident was unsatisfactory. This was not 
a question of patriotism, but a question 
of education. The Vice President ad- 
mitted that the teachers ought to know 
Welsh and the inspectors also, except in 
one or two districts. The irresistible 
cenclusion from these admissions was 
that the chief inspector himself ought to 
know Welsh. Aecording to the right hon. 
Gentleman, however, the chief inspector 
might be without the very qualifications 
which were required in those below hin. 
The chief inspector’s duties were two- 
fold. In some respects his duties were 
those of an ordinary inspector, and his 
qualifications oughi, therefore, to include 
a knowledge of Welsh, but his principal 
duty was to consider and determine whe- 
ther the inspectors who worked under 
him were competent to do their work. If 
that was so, and if it was admitted that 
an ordinary inspector ought to know 
Welsh a fortiort the chief inspector 
ought also to have a knowledge of that 
Mr. Thomas Ellis. 
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language. But the gentleman who had 
been appointed had not that knowledge, 
and when he went to Anglesey to aacer- 
tain whether the inspector there wag 
dcing his work properly he would have 
to call in to assist him the very inspector 
whose work he was supposed to over- 
lock. The Vice President had failed to 
justify this appointment, and it was q 
kad appointment. Having regard to the 
circumstances under which it was made 
it ought to be condemned not only by 
the Welsh Members but by the Com- 
mittee generally. 

Mr. J. BRIGG (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Keighley) asked whether the Report 
issued in connection with the Science and 
Art Department, recommending that no 
further Science and Art schools shouid 
be opened excepting under the advice and 
counsel of the education authority of a 
district was to be embodied in the Code? 
Was this the first step towards drawing 
the line between elementary and 
secondary education—to which change 
they were all looking forward in the near 
future? He also wished to know the 
nature of the educational authority under 
whose advice Science and Art schools 
would be opened? 

Mr. CALDWELL said he wished to 
ask how it was that the right hon. 
sentleman estimated that the increase 
in average attendance this year would 
be only 1 per cent.? The normal aver- 
age increase had hitherto been 2 per 
cent., and the additional financial assist- 
ance given this year to schools ought 
surely to result in a further increase. He 
further wished to know whether the De- 
partment had any Report from the 
Director of Public Inquiry, and if not, 
when they expected it? There was a 
scarcity of male pupil teachers for the 
country schools. This was due to the 
fact that the male pupil teachers educated 
in the country had to compete with pupil 
teachers from the borough schools, where 
they had every cpportunity to pass the 
examination by the establishment of 
central classes. The country teacher 
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was unduly handicapped, he was’ be- 
coming more and more untrained, and 
the supply of teachers was becoming 
exhausted. 

Sir J. GORST pointed out, in reply to 
the hon. Member for Keighley, that his 
question related to the growth of the 
Science and Art Department, and that 
this subject would come on for discussion 
when the present Vote was disposed of. 
As to other criticisms, he stated that 
there had been no breach of continuity in 
the Estimates, and that the true in- 
crease in the average attendance this 
year would be about the same as the 
year before. It would be an excellent 
thing if drill could be made compulsory 
in all schools. Many School Boards at 
present had drill in their schools, but he 
was afraid that the country was not quite 
ripe for the introduction of drill as a 
compulsory subject in our schools. He 
agreed with the recommendation as to 
large districts for school administrative 
purposes, but the Education Department 
hai no power to set up those districts in 
which isolated school areas could be 
federated. This reform must be brought 
about by legislation, and no improvement 
would ensue until the end had been 
achieved by means of legislation. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked whether the Department 
were taking any steps to bring under 
their cognisance the children who 
were at present under the Poor 
Law Schools. What was the state 
of the matter at the present moment? 
There were an enormous number of 
children in the workhouses who were 
educated in those establishments or in 
some way under the care of the 
Guardians. Those children were not 
under the educational system of the 
country at all. Their teachers were not 
under the same system as those of the 
ordinary elementary schools. They 
were of an inferior order, necessarily so 
kecause their promotion was interfered 
with by a separate and small Depart- 
ment. The methods of examination, 
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the subjects taught, were all different, 
and a great deal of difficulty was intro- 
duced into the elementary schools by 
this want of harmony, a large number 
of those children being only for a short 
time in the workhouse schools. They 
were transferred for one portion of the 
year from one system of education to 
the other, so that they were in a state 
of confusion in their whole educational 
training. There was great backward- 
ness in the education of such children, 
arising from this cause. Yet these were 
children for whom education was per- 
haps even more vitally necessary than 
in the case of any others. All he was 
claiming was that those children should 
be brought under the same inspection 
as those of the ordinary elementary 
schools. Several Boards of Guardians 
had intimated their complete willing- 
ness that the money they got for those 
children should be made entirely de- 
pendent upon the grant, so that they 
would not endeavour in the slightest 
way to get a double grant for those 
children. He referred more _particu- 
larly to the Board of Guardians for the 
parish which he had the honour to re- 
present, who were desirous of being 
placed under the Department, so as to 
have the means of improving the educa- 
tion they give to the children. Upon 
the desirability of the question whether 
the education of those children should 
be under the control of the Education 
Department and correlated with the 
ordinary elementary education of the 
country, there would not be two 
opinions in the House or in the country, 
and he had never been able to under- 
stand how it came about, now that the 
Local Government Board had turned in 
favour of the change, that the Educa- 
tion Department saw a lion in the path. 
He appealed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man whose zeal for the better training 
of pauper children they all recognised, 
not to allow his desire to make a large 
and complete scheme stand in the way 
of this little piece of obvious reform. 
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He asked the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he would do _ this—where 
Boards of Guardians, who were devoting 
themselves to the better education of 
the children under their care, came 
and requested that their children should 
be placed under the ordinary educa- 
tional inspection of the country, would 
he grant that request? His ques 
tion was a very definite one, and he 
hoped some slight elasticity might be 
manifested by the Department in this 
respect. What was the state of the mat- 
ter at the present moment? The fault 
of our Education Department was that 
it was not conducted by people whose 
hearts were in education. 

Sr J. GORST said that wherever 
guardians sent the Poor Law children to 
the ordinary elementary schools, and in 
ordinary clothes, not in uniform, the best 
results had been achieved. But the re- 
quest made by the hon. Gentleman was 
very different. It was that where the 
guardians had massed Poor Law children 
into these large schools of 800 and 1,000 
children, the Education Department 
should undertake, not the whole manage- 
ment of the children, but one very small 
part of it, the schooling. The schooling 
in these schools was very bad. About 
two years ago Sir J. Fitch went to every 
one of the Poor Law schools in London 
and examined them, and he reported 
that the education was miserably in- 
efficient and far below that given in the 
ordinary schools of the country. The 
Education Department was asked to 
undertake the inspection of these large 
schools, but there would be no security 
that any of the inspector’s recommenda- 
tions would be carried out. 

Mr. STUART: Make the grant depen- 
dent upon the results. 

Sir J. GORST said that these schools 
had no grant. He could understand the 
boards of guardians wishing to get some 
part of the cost of the schools out of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. STUART said that the guardians 
were perfectly willing to substitute one 
grant for the other. 
Mr. James Stuart. 
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Sm J. GORST said that they wanted 
to substitute the education grant for the 
rates. It was easily conceivable that the 
guardians wished to spare the rates by 
receiving a grant from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but whether Parliament 
would consent to subsidise the rates in 
that way was questionable ; and unless 
the grant were made dependent on the 
reports of the inspection, the schools 
could not be put in the same state of 
efficiency as the ordinary elementary 
schools. The only way to break up these 
large Poor Law schools was for the guar- 
dians to send the children to the ordinary 
schools, and in that effort he wished them 
God speed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA quite agreed that 
wherever the Poor Law children had 
been sent to the ordinary schools the 
experiment had proved a blessing. But 
he would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Committee reported 
almost unanimously in favour of the 
Education Department undertaking the 
inspection of the Poor Law schools. 
That would be an excellent service to the 
Poor Law children. The teachers in the 
Poor Law schools were not certificated. 
If both teachers and children were 
brought under the Education Depart- 
ment, the reports of the inspectors would 
expose to the country what was discredit- 
able. He agreed that the large Poor Law 
schools ought to be broken up. 

*Mr. WOODALL was understood to ask 
the Vice President whether, in reference 
to compulsory drill, he had overlooked 
the fact that Swedish or other drill was 
a condition of the higher grant for 
discipline and organisation, and whether 
experience had been so unsatisfactory 
that he was disposed to qualify it, or 
whether he might not take it that the 
opinion of the Education Department 
was strongly in favour of the encourage 
ment of some of those systems of which 
the Swedish was a conspicuous type? 

Sir J. GORST: That is what I said. 

*Mr. WOODALL also desired to know 
how far the Vice President accepted the 
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conclusion of the Rev. T. W. Sharpe that 
the time allowed for the instruction of 
the children in the schools for the blind 
and deaf was insufficient for their 
thorough training, and whether they 
might hope that the grant would be ex- 
tended for instruction carried on for a 
longer period than that defined in the 
Act. He should also like to know how far 
the right hon. Gentleman was satisfied 
with the teachers for these afflicted 
children ? 

Sir J. GORST said a deputation was 
received by the Lord President on this 
subject a short time ago, and it was then 
pointed out that it was impossible to 
carry out the wishes of the deputation 
without legislation. How soon or how 
far the Government might be able to 
undertake legislation he could not say. 
The supply of teachers was very far short 
of the demand. He had no doubt they 
would improve in this respect, as he 
hoped they would improve in others, and 


that the class of teachers would be more | 


adequate to the necessities of the case. 
*Mr. WOODALL asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman was of opinion that progress 
of a satisfactory kind was being made in 
this respect? 
Sir J. 
affirmative. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that, in 


GORST replied in the 


consequence of the unsatisfactory charac- | 


ter of the reply of the Vice President on 
the subject of the appointment of Mr. 
Legard, he must press the reduction of 
the Vote he had moved to a Division. 


Question put, “That a sum, not ex- 


ceeding £4,305,910, be granted for the | 


said service. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 37 ; 
Noes, 114.—(Division List, No. 238.) 


Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) said 
the Vice President earlier in the evening 
expressed himself in condemnation of the 
intolerant manner in which the Orping- 
ton School Board had acted in violation 
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of the spirit of the Conscience Clause, 
but he said the Department had no 
power to compel compliance with the 
spirit of the clause. He would suggest 
that the Committee had a very efficient 
means of dealing with the matter. Sup- 
pose the Committee reduced the Vote 
by £100, which was about the amount 
to which the Orpington School would 
be entitled in respect to the scholars 
whose religious views had been invaded, 
the effect would be that the Orpington 
School would be fined £100 for in- 
tolerant conduct, and School Boards in 
the future would be deterred from this 
invasion of the Conscience Clause, and 
parenis would be able to exact full 
regard to their religious principles. He 
formally moved the reduction of the Vote 
by £99, not with the intention of press- 
ing the Motion, but to elicit a further 
statement from the Vice President upon 
this suggestion. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he was glad his hon. Friend 
did not propose to Divide, because the 
effect of such a reduction would not be 
to punish the Orpington Board by 
mulcting them in the sum of £99, but 
to reduce by that amount the sum dis- 
tributed over the whole of the Board 
and Voluntary Schools in the country. 
The reduction could not be confined to 
any particular case, and would not have 
the effect his hon. Friend desired of im- 
posing a penalty for the misdeeds of a 
particular Board. It would be out of 
the power of the Department so to allo- 
cate the grant as to carry out his hon. 
Friend’s wishes. 

Lorp HUGH CECIL said it would be 
absurd under such circumstances to press 
the Motion, but he hoped the Vice Presi- 
dent would use such influence as he pos- 
sessed in favour of securing toleration. 


Supply. 


Question, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£4,306,820, be granted for the said Ser- 
vice,” put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
P 
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Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £549,992, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment duiing the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Department of Science and 
Art, and of the various establishments con- 
rected therewith, including sundry grants in 
aid.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said it was impos- 
sible to discuss the question to-night. 
They understood— 


Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somerset, 
E.) who had given notice of Motion to 
reduce the Vote by £100, was sorry to 
interrupt his right hon. Friend, but he 
had been asked to bring forward certain 
questions by an important association, 
and he could not help thinking it de- 
sirable in their interests and in those of 
the public generally, to place his objec- 
tions before the House as shortly as pos- 
sible. They ought, in the first place, to 
recognise the readiness and the complete- 
ness with which the Vice President had 
redeemed his promise to give the House 
an opportunity of discussing the ad- 
ministration of the Science and Art 
Department. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY, interposing, said he understood 
this was a Vote which hon. Members had 
been promised an opportunity of dis- 
cussing, but he hoped they would not 
carry the discussion of the Estimates 
beyond the time at which it would be 
possible to consider the Scotch Estimate. 
He suggested that discussion on the 
Science and Art Vote be postponed, and 
that in the time remaining before taking 
up the Congested Districts (Scotland) 
grant, they might take one or two non- 
controversial Votes. He moved that the 
Vote be postponed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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2. £7,434, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery. 


*Mr. WOODALL asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury for information with 
regard to the removal of pictures from 
the National Gallery; what selection 
was being made from the works of 
modern painters with which they were all 
so familiar; and to what extent, and in 
what direction, the removal was likely to 
take place? 


*Mr. HANBURY said that, so far as he 
knew, the only removal contemplated at 
present was that of the Vernon collection 
of the works of British artists. 

*Mr. WOODALL asked if he under- 
stood aright that only the Vernon col- 
lection was to be removed, or were there 
also to be selections from the works of 
other modern artists? 

*Mr. HANBURY did not know that 
there had been as yet any definite deci- 
sion with regard to the Vernon collection, 
but that collection, he thought, was the 
only one there was any idea of removing. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Then the state- 
ment made in some of the newspapers 
that the National Gallery is to be de- 
nuded of the works of British artists is 


not a correct statement ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: I am not aware that 
any definite decision has been arrived at. 

*Mr. WOODALL: Can the House be 
given some definite idea as to the prin- 
ciple on which the removals are to be 
made? 

*Mr. HANBURY: No definite decision 
has been arrived at, therefore I cannot 
explain the principle on which it is to be 
taken. 


Vote agreed to. 
3. £3,613, to complete the sum for 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) 
pointed out that there was a consider- 
able increase in salaries and wages 
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and other items, while they were not | 
increasing the value of the collection. | 
The items for salary had actually in- | 
creased, whilst nothing whatever had 
been done to increase the number of | 
pictures. He thought they were entitled | 
to some explanation as to how this in- | 
crease had arisen. 


*Mr. HANBURY was glad to give 

the explanation asked for. The extra 
charges to which the hon. Member had 
alluded had arisen from the fact that 
last year and the year before several of 
the pictures were wantonly damaged. It 
was decided to cover a large portion of 
them with glass, and to put on a number 
of extra police for their protection. There 
was also an increase shewn in connection 
with Sunday opening, and an addition 
to the Clerk’s salary. 


Dr. TANNER did not regard the reply 
as satisfactory. It appeared to him that 
the right hon. Gentleman was locking 
the stable door after the horse had been 
stolen, or had hopped off, and instead of 
giving that all-round sort of explanation 
which he had vouchsafed, the Secretary 
to the Treasury ought to have told them 
about the increase in connection with the 
salaries and wages. Some of the inci- 
dental expenses might be accounted for 
by a certan amount of glazing which had 
been done to certain pictures, but it was 
very doubtful whether glazing pictures 
preserved them from injury. As he had 
failed to receive a satisfactory explana- 
tion as to the increase in salaries, he 
begged to move the reduction of the 
Vote by £50 on that head. 


*Mr. HANBURY had really given the 
hon. Member a full explanation. 


Vote agreed to. 


4. £5 to complete the sum for the | 
University of London agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
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(Scotland) (Grants. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
[GRANTS]. 


Resolution reported. 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of a sum not exceeding £20,000, for the 


| improvement of Congested Districts in the 
| Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and to 


make provision for the administration and 
application of the sums available for such 
purpose.” 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire) said by the Act of 
last year £15,000 per annum was con- 
secrated for that purpose. But it was 
felt that £15,000 was hardly sufficient 
to conduct the necessary experiments on 
a scale sufficiently large to have a chance 
of success, and the Resolution now re- 
ported embodied the determination of 
the Treasury to give an additional sum 
of £20,000 a year.’ In framing a Bill to 
carry out the scheme three points ob- 
viously had to be determined—the con- 
stitution of the body to administer the 
money, the area over which it should be 
administered, and the objects on which 
the money should be spent. A com 
gested district board might have bec.. 
created, as in Ireland; but there was a 
well-founde 1 objection to the multiplica- 
tion of boards. [“ Hear, hear!”] Then 
it was suggested that the Crofters Com- 
mission should be utilised. But that 
Commission was constituted as a quasi 
judicial body rather than as an ad- 
ministrative body, and, over and above 
all, it was not directly subject to the ad- 
ministrative control of any Government 
Department. Accordingly, the idea of 
utilising the Crofters Commission was 
abandoned. They had ready to their 
hands the admirable machinery of the 
local government. There were, however, 
objections to putting the money strictly 
under the Local Government Board as 
such, and, in particular, it seemed 
a pity that they should not avail 
themselves of the admirable experience 
gained by the Crofters Commission. 
According to the plan which was worked 
out in the Bill a Commission would be 


ra) 
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created which would really be a sort of 
sub-department of the Local Government 
Board. He could best explain it by 
reading the clause which dealt with its 
constitution, which was as follows : — 


“For the purpose of administering the sums 
available for the improvement of the congested 
districts” . . . 


and so on, 


“t..e following persons shall be Commissioners, 
called the Congested Districts (Scotland) Com- 
missioners—that is to say, the Secretary for 
Scotland, the Under Secretary for Scotland, 
the Chairman of the Local Government Board 
of Scotland, the Chairman of the Fishery 
Board of Scotland, the Chairman of the Crofters 
Commission, and such other persons, not ex- 
ceeding two, as the Secretary for Scotland may 
from time to time nominate.” 


They hoped that by making this selection 
they had taken the best practical ex- 
perience which Scotland could at this 


moment provide, and at the same time | 


they had got a body which would be 
directly amenable to Parliamentary con- 
trol. As to the area, it was quite obvious 
that the districts which wished to be 
benefited were pretty much the same as 
the crofting districts ; but, on the other 
hand, there were, of cours2, some of the 


crofting districts which were not in any | 


sense of the word congested districts. 
They had thought it better not to have 
the absolutely rigid scale provided in the 
Irish Act, and accordingly the definition 
of a congested district contained in the 
Bill was :— 


“The expression ‘congested district’ means 
any crofting parish or crofting parishes, or any 
area in a crofting parish, or crofting parishes, 
defined by the Commissioners under this Act, 
which they shall, having regard to the popula- 
tion and valuation thereof, determine to be a 
congested district.” 


As regarded the objects for which the 
money was to be used they had more or 
less followed the precedent of the Irish 
Act. The objects included the aiding and 
developing of agriculture and of the 
breeding of live stock and poultry in con- 
gested districts ; the provision of suitable 
seed potatoes and seed oats for crofters 
The Lord Advocate. 
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and cottars; the provision of land for 
sub-division among crofters and cottars 
for cultivation or grazing ; the aiding of 
the migration of crofters and cottars to 
other districts and their settlement 
| there ; the aiding and developing of fish- 
| ing and the promotion of industries sub- 
|servient to the fishing industry; the 
| umproveinent of public roads and foot- 
| paths ; the aiding and developing of the 
| spinning, weaving, and other home indus- 
‘tries; and the provision and improve- 
ment of harbours. He hoped he had 
clearly explained the scope of the Bill. 
It was, of course, an experiment, but they 
‘hoped when the Bill came to be 
scrutinised it would be seen that it em- 
bodied sufficiently generous proposals to 
allow of the experiment being conducted 
on an adequate scale, that it would 
|provide sufficient safeguards for the 
/money being properly spent, and that it 





| 


| would result in the improvement of the 
| prosperity of the Highlands. [Cheers.| 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government upon their proposals. He 
thought that the composition of the Com- 
mission would probably require modifica- 
tion, as most of the Gentlemen who had 
been mentioned were very busy men who 
would not have much time to spare. On 
the whole, the explanation of the scheme 
given by the right hon. Gentleman was 
fair, free, frank, and full, and he thanked 
him and the Government for this attempt 
to solve the problem of the congested 
districts of Scotland, where the people 
were huddled together under conditions 
not at all creditable to the country. The 
people could not remain in those dis- 
tricts. They must either emigrate or 
migrate. Emigration had been tried and 
had entirely failed. He hoped this scheme 
of migration would prove a complete 
success. 

Mr. THOMAS HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs) asked whether the salaries of the 
Commissioners were to come out of the 
£20,000. 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
joined with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Caithness in congratulating the Gov- 
ernment on this attempt to do something 
for the Highlands of Scotland. The 
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scheme would certainly relieve some of 
the existing distress, but it would not 
solve the question of the Highlands. A 
good deal would depend upon the Com- 
missioners. He sincerely hoped they 
would not be ornamental, but that useful 
and practical men, having a thorough 
knowledge of the needs and requirements 
of the Highlands, would be appointed. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.) said that, although he did not repre- 
sent what was popularly called a crofters’ 
district, he joined in the congratulations 
of the Government on introducing this 
Bill. The Crofters Act was a great 
success, except that it did not realise 
the desire of the crofters for more land ; 
but he thought the Bill would supply 
that defect and thereby contribute to the 
peace and prosperity of the Highlands. 

Mr. CALDWELL asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether they 
were to understand that the money was 
to come out of the Imperial purse, pure 
and simple, or out of what was techni- 
cally termed Scotch money. He agreed 
with the Lord Advocate that the policy 
was to help out of the Imperial purse 
those districts of the country which 
required assistance, but unfortunately 
they knew what had happened in the 
case of the £15,000 already granted. 
That sum was really taken out of what 
was purely Scotch money. Was it in- 
tended to take the present £20,000 out 
of Scotch money? [The CHANCELLOR OF 
THE ExcHequer: “No!”] That being 
the case, the Scotch people could have 
no objection to the proposal. He was 
not sure, however, that the Bill would 
properly grapple with congestion in Scot- 
land. The real difficulty was that the 
crofting holdings were so small that even 
if no rent at all were required, it was 
not possible for any one to get a living 
out of them. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) thought it right to express the 
opinion that Scotch Members sitting on 
Government Benches were just as 
gratified as hon. Members opposite at 
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the prospect of the Bill the Lord 
Advocate had described. They had feit 
rather strongly the somewhat rough and 
inconsiderate reduction of the Vote 
respecting harbours and public works in 
Scotland, but this grant would to some 
extent cover the ground. 


THe LORD ADVOCATE said as re- 
garded the money, there was no doubt 
that £20,000 would come out of the Im- 
perial Treasury. As to the other matters 
raised by the hon. Member, they could 
be left to the future. As to the salaries 
of the Board as already constituted, they 
had salaries, and as to the others the 
charge would be, of course, met by 
money provided out of the Bill. That 
was obviously a small matter. The two 
nominated members would be unpaid. 
Their local knowledge would be calcu- 
lated to give assistance. As to the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land, in the 
present condition of the land market 
they did not think there would be any 
difficulty in getting land if that land was 
properly paid for. 


Resolution agreed to.—Bill ordered to 
be brought in by the Lord Advocate and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Bill to provide for the administration of 
sums available for the improvement of Con- 
gested Districts in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland ; presented accordingly, and Read 
the First time ; to be Read a Second time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed.—{Bill 289.] 


FINANCE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday next. 


‘ 


FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Standing Committee on Trade, 
Etc. [17th May] further adjourned till 
Thursday next. 
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POLICE (PROPERTY) BILL. | 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 





POST OFFICE (SITES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


| 
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Jor Accidents) Bill. 


BICYCLES (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
fist April] further adjourned till Thurs- 
day next. 


ene ee 


BURIAL GROUNDS LOANS (SCOTLAND) 


ILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 


| [11th May] further adjourned till Thurs- 


| day next. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 





LAND TRANSFER BILL [u.t.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
(METRIC SYSTEM) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Third Reading 
{24th May] further adjourned till Thurs- 
day next. 


PRISONS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 


next. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


ISLE OF MAN 
CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL [1.1.} 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES’ 
JURISDICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 





POOR LAW BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


' next. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) [GRANTS]. 
Committee thereupon deferred till 
Monday next. 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Thursday next. 





Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, “ That this House do now adjourn ” 
—(First Lord of the Treasury)—put, 


| and agreed to. 


House Adjourned accordingly at a 
Quarter before Twelve o’Clock. 




















HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, 18th June 1897. 


The House re-assembled after the 


Whitsuntide recess. 


SAT FIRST. 
Lord Congleton sat first in Parliament 
after the death of his father. 


FISHERIES ACT AMENDMENT BILL 
[H.L. ]. 

Considered in Committee (according to 
Order); Amendments made; Standing 
Committee negatived; and Bill to be 
printed as Amended.—[No. 123.] 


MERSEY CHANNELS BILL. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, and discharged. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING 
(UNDERMANNING) BILL. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, and discharged. 


EXTRAORDINARY TITHE BILL. 
Brought from the Commons, and Read 
I\—[No. 124.] 


PATENT OFFICE EXTENSION BILL. 
Brought from the Commons, and Read 
18—[No. 125. | 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Brought from the Commons, and Read 
1*\—{No. 126.} 
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PUBLIC OFFICES (WHITEHALL) SITE 
BILL. 


Brought from the Commons, and Read 


1°.—[No. 127.] 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Tur LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hauspury) said, at the request of his 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment (Lord Salisbury) he wished to ask 
their Lordships to meet on Monday next 
at Two o’clock. The reason why his 
noble Friend desired this was that he had 
on the afternoon of that day to meet the 
Special Envoys from Foreign Powers, and 
if the House met at the usual hour his 
noble Friend would be unable to move 
the Address to Her Gracious Majesty him- 
self, which he desired to do. [Cheers.| 
The only alternative was to ask their 
Lordships to be good enough at the 
rising of the House to adjourn to Monday 
at Two o’clock. [Cheers.| 


QUEEN'S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


COMMEMORATION SERVICE AT WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

Resolved, That in celebration of the 
Sixtieth Year of Her Majesty’s Reign this 
House do attend at Westminster Abbey 
on Sunday next—/(7he Lord Chan- 
cellur. ) 


House Adjourned at Twenty Minutes 
before Five o’Clock, to Monday 
next, Two o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 18th June 1897. 


; QUESTIONS. 


RAILWAY MAPS. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he can state 
whether any arrangement has _ been 


arrived at with the railway companies 


R 
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as to the sale to the public of the Airey 
Maps, as was the case prior to 1894? 

Tux PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnre, Croydon) : 
I am happy to state that, after negotia- 
tions conducted by the Department, the 
following letter has been received from 
the Railway Clearing House :— 


Queen’s Diamond 


“T am instructed now to inform you that the 
Clearing House Committee have decided that, 
in addition to the general railway maps of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland now on sale, 
sectional railway maps and diagrams indicating 
the different lines of railway and showing dis- 
tances between stations, shall also be placed 
on sale to the public.” 


ARMY CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 

Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether a decision has yet been 
arrived at on the memorial addressed 
to the Secretary of State for War on 
18th January last by the Second Division 
Clerks employed in the Royal Army 
Clothing Department; and _ whether, 
seeing that the bulk of the supervising 
work of that Department is now per- 
formed by these officers owing to the 
number of subordinate clerical employés 
having been largely increased  with- 
out any addition having been made 
to the number of officials of higher rank 
actually engaged on supervision, and 
that, notwithstanding this performance 
of superior duties, no Second Division 
Clerk has yet been promoted to the 
higher division, or to a permanent staff 
post, or to the higher grade of the 
Second Division for exceptional merit, 
the claims of these clerks to promotion 
will be considered ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powet1- 
Wittrams, Birmingham, S.): The whole 
question of the decentralisation of Army 
Clothing has been referred to a Special 
Committee, and the status of the civilian 
establishment at Pimlico is an element 
in the Inquiry. No steps can therefore 
be taken on the memorial referred to 
until the Committee reports. 


QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

Mr. W. H. MYERS (Winchester): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works if he will kindly state by whose 
Mr. John Ellis. 
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authority a large stand has been built 
on the northern side of Trafalgar Square, 
whereby a large portion of the public 
is excluded from viewing the Royal 
Procession ? 


Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER op 


| WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dova.as, Kent, St. 


Augustine’s): The permission for the 
erection of the stand in question was 
given by me. The stand is built in the 
well of the square on ground from which 
it would have been impossible for any- 
one to have seen the Procession. 


Mr. J. L. WANKLYN (Bradford, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if all the detach- 
ments of Indian and colonial troops who 
are visiting the United Kingdom as the 
guests of the nation in connection with 
the Jubilee have now arrived ; and, if so, 
whether the Colonial Office will publish 
a list of these Jubilee guests, setting out 
the localities from which they come, the 
name of the officer in command of each 
detachment, the name of the officer de- 
tailed by the Home Authorities to attend 
to each detachment, the total number 
of each detachment, the quarters where 
they are stationed, the arrangements 
which have been made for their entertain- 
ment during their visit, and any other 
information which may be of service to 
those who desire to offer hospitality to 
these national guests? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cwamperzarn, Bir- 
mingham, W.): It is expected that the 
entire colonial contingent will have 
arrived at Chelsea Barracks by this even- 
ing. A list of the various detachments, 
and of the Colonies they represent, has 
already been published in the Press, and 
I will consider whether any further de- 
tails may advantageously be added. 


Mr. WANKLYN: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty if arrange- 
ments will be made for the detachments 
of Indian and colonial troops who are 
visiting the United Kingdom as the 
guests of the nation to witness the Naval 
Review free of charge, and to be suit- 
ably entertained upon that occasion at 
the expense of the nation? 


Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether steps can be taken 
to give the colonial troops now here an 
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opportunity of witnessing the Naval Re- 
view; dnd whether the railway com- 
panies could be induced to grant free 
passes to those troops and the colonial 
rifle teams now here, so that they might 
have an opportunity of seeing the places 
of interest in their Mother Country? 


Sr JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether, in view of the 
dependence of the Colonies upon sea com- 
munication, and having regard to the 
Resolution of the Parliament of Cape 
Colony respecting contribution to the 
Fleet, any arrangements have been made 
for enabling the officers and men of the 
colonial forces now in this country to 
witness the Naval Review; and, if so, 
to state what is the nature of arrange- 
ments made? | 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Goscuzen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Arrangements have 
been in progress from the first for the 
officers and men of the colonial forces 
(about 800 in number) to see the ships 
assembled at Spithead. A special train 
will be provided to take them to Ports- 
mouth on the morning of June 30, and 
to bring them back in the evening. The 
party will be taken round the Fleet in 
dockyard steamers, and an opportunity 
will be given to them to visit certain 
ships. If time admits, the party will 
also be shown round the dockyard. 
Luncheon will be provided in the dock- 
yard. The officers belonging to Her 
Majesty’s Indian forces will have an | 
opportunity of seeing the Fleet at Spit-| 
head on Saturday, June 26. There are 
no troops in England. | 

Mr. WANKLYN: Am I to under- | 
stand, from what the right hon. Gentle- | 
man has said, that these detachments of | 
Indian and colonial troops will not be} 
entertained on the 26th, the day of the | 
Review, and that no provision will be | 
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attention will be paid to them, and I 
think they will come back realising not 
only the strength of the forces at Spit- 
head, but also the enormous resources of 
the dockyard. [“Hear, hear!”] I can 
assure the House and the public on the 
point that, in making the arrangements, 
we have been most anxious to give our 
colonial fellow-subjects even more special 
attention than they would have had if 
they had gone down with the thousands 
on the day of the Review. [Cheers.j 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether arrangements 
can be made by which the colonial and 
Indian troops can visit the north of 


London? 


Tut UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
For WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): The time has elapsed in which it 
would be practicable to make arrange- 
ments for other marches through London 
than those already decided on. 


Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War what arrange- 
ments have been made to enable Members 
of Parliament to witness the review at 
Aldershot on Ist July ; and whether, in 
the event of stands being erected, seats 
will be allotted to the wives and families 


of soldiers quartered at Aldershot? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Arrangements have 
been made to enable Members of both 
Houses of Parliament to see the review at 
Aldershot. Information as to the condi- 
tions will be duly advertised. One 
thousand one hundred free tickets have 


| been assigned to the general officer com- 


manding at Aldershot, and the space for 
carriages has been placed under his con- 
trol, to be apportioned as he may think 
fit, among residents in the camp and 
neighbourhood. 


GENERAL Str HENRY HAVELOCK- 


made for them? | ALLAN (Durham, S.E.): I beg to ask 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI-|the Under Secretary of State for War 
RALTY: I have stated the arrange-| whether, seeing how amply the other por- 
ments which have been made. All they tions of the United Kingdom (England, 


Indian officers, 62 in number, will go 
down on the 26th, and they will be pro- 
vided for as other visitors will be. The 
800 troops will go down on Wednesday, 


Scotland, and Wales) are represented by 
their national regiments at the Diamond 
| Jubilee on the 22nd instant, arrange- 
/ments can be made that the composite 





the 30th, and the whole day will be ap- | Irish regiment that has been brought 
propriated to them, and they will see all | over from Ireland, composed of detach- 
the ships. [‘“Hear, hear!”| Individual | ments of which the Royal Irish Regiment 


| “RQ 
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is the senior, a corps which has a history 
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of 213 years and no less than 64 engage- | 


ments inscribed on its record, and which 
has always been considered the Royal 
Regiment of Ireland, may be retained 
here to march past at the Jubilee Review 
at Aldershot on the Ist July, and in the 
meantime may be allowed the privilege 
of furnishing a guard of honour to Her 
Most Gracious. Majesty, as has been 
allowed to the Royal West Surrey Regi- 
ment for the 22nd instant? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The Question of my 
gallant Friend refers, I presume, to the 
composite battalion which is to represent 
the Irish Militia at the Jubilee cere- 
monial, of which battalion a detachment 
of the Royal Irish Regiment forms part. 
The period of training of the 3rd Batta- 
lion Royal Irish Regiment expires on the 
26th inst., and therefore a special Order 
in Council would be necessary to keep 
the detachment under arms. Even if so 
retained it would not be large enough to 
furnish Her Majesty’s guard of honour. 
I may add that the West Surrey Regi- 
ment furnishes the guard of honour for 
the Jubilee, not because it is an English 
regiment, but because it happens to be 
the senior line regiment represented on 
the occasion. 

Masor JAMESON (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether, if the colonial troops are 
to be started two hours in advance of the 
general procession on Tuesday next, he 
would consider the propriety of keeping 
the colonial troops in the general proces- 
sion and of sending, if necessary, some 
less representative part of the general 
procession in their place? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The object of start- 
ing the colonial procession earlier than 
the main procession is twofold. First, 
that the colonial troops shall themselves 
be seen along the whole route; and, 
secondly, that they shall witness the 
passing of the main procession of Her 
Majesty, which none of the troops form- 
ing the main procession will do. This is 
effected by starting the colonial proces- 
sion early and using it to line Ludgate 
Hill while the Queen passes. It will then 
form again and march in rear of the 
main procession for the rest of the route. 

Mr. JOHN AIRD (Paddington, N.): 
I bee to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works if Hyde Park will be open for 
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carriage traffic from the Marble Arch to 
Hyde Park Corner on Jubilee Day? 
Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: In reply to 
iny hon. Friend, I have heard from the 
Commissioner of Police that Hyde Park 
will be open for carriage traffic all day 
on the 22nd inst., but the gates at Hyde 
Park Corner will be closed after 8.30 a.m. 


| until the military are withdrawn from 





the route of the Queen’s Procession. 
Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.): Tf beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther the officers of constabulary forces 


will receive any reccgnition for jong 
service, in commemoration of the 
Jubilee ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marruew 
Waurre Riptey, Lancashire, Blackpool): 
IT am afraid that this is not a matter on 
which I am able to give the House any 
information. 

Mr. AIRD: I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if 
Members will be allowed their usual 
privileges on Jubilee Day in access to 
and from the House; and, if arrange- 
ments could be made for giving Members 
a special pass for use on that day? 

Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
IT think the hon. Member will see that 
it would be quite impossible for the police 
to maintain a line for the procession if 
Members were to exercise their privileges 
as regards aceess to the House by or 
across the streets which form part of the 
route of the procession. he police have 
orders to afford every possible facility for 
the carriages of Members to reach New 
Palace Yard on the tickets of admission 
being shown ; and if, as T hope, Members 
will, after the hours laid down in the 
regulations, approach the House other- 
wise than by the line of route, they will, 
I think, experience no difficulty. [“ Hear, 
hear! ”] 

Carrain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether, in view of the allowance 
to volunteers taking part in the celebra- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Jubilee in London 
having been fixed at Is. for each volun- 
teer for those corps whose headquarters 
are under 50 miles from London, and 2s. 
for those whose headquarters are over 
50 miles distant, the Government will be 
prepared to take special consideration of 
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the case of the Scottish volunteers, with | true, the opinion of the Law Officers of 
a view of defraying to a certain extent | the Crown has been taken on the legality 
the extra travelling expenses entailed on | of the procedure and sentence? 
Scottish corps by their increased distance Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No official 
from London as compared with English report of the matter has been received, 
corps ! but the Governor of the Windward 
Mr. BRODRICK: The allowances (to Islands has been’ asked to furnish one, 
volunteers) referred to are to meet inci-| and, in the meantime, I cannot express 
dental charges and are not for travelling | any opinion upon the case. 
expenses. Corps electing to attend the | 
Jubilee Celebrarion will be expected 
to make their own arrangements for EDUCATION (INDIA). 
travelling. Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.); | W-R., Holmfirth): I beg to ask the 
On behalf of the hon. Member for the | Secretary of State for India why the 
Ecclesall Division (Sir Exum Asteap-| Government of India maintains colleges 
BarrLerr) | bee to ask the First Lord , for the higher education of Hindus and 
of the Admiralty whether he will arrange Mahommedans in India, and why no 
for Members of the Hlouse of Commons | Similar provision is made for Europeans 
and their friends to vo on board the | and Eurasians? 
Campania on Friday night for the Naval Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
Review! INDIA (Lord Grorar Haminron, -Mid- 
Tue SECRETARY vo tne ADMLI-| dlesex, Ealing): The Government of 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrney, Antrim, | India does not maintain colleges for the 
S.), who answered the Question, said: | higher education of Hindus and Mahom- 
The time of arrival of the Campania at|medans. The Madrissa schools were 
Southampton will not admit of the | established for Mahommedans requiring 
arrangement sueeested by the hon.| to be instructed in Persian and Arabic, 
Member. : | but the students in the college depart- 
Sim E. ASTIMEAD-BARTLETT [who | ment of those schools attend lectures 
7\in the Presidency College. With this 
| exception Government colleges and 


asked whether it would not be possible, hiet ee t ll ol 

agin A : | hieher schools ¢ , ‘ slasses 

in view of the great convenience it would | M8Uer Schools are open to all classe 
| without distinction. 


be to Members of the House to go on} 
board the Campania on Friday night, | 


had in the meantime entered the House | 


to make arrangements for the vessel to 
he at Southampton a little earlier? | POSTAGE (FOREIGN LETTERS). 

Mr. MACARTNEY: No, Sir. I regret} Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
to say it is absolutely impossible to make bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
any arrangements to berth the Cam-, the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
pania before Saturday morning. | master General, whether the postage of 

Foreign letters is higher in England 
than in any other country in Europe ; 
CONTEMPT OF COURT (ST. VINCENT). | whether the proposal of Great Britain 

*Sim CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | t® reduce the postage for Foreign and 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- Colonial letters from 2d. Lay 2d. has 
tary of State for the Colonies whether , bee® rejected at the Postal Union Con- 
he is aware that Mr. C. J. McLeod, Bar- $t¢88 at Washington ; and, what course 
rister-at-Law, was, on the 4th May, com- the Government intend to take in 
mitted to the Kingstown Prison,-in the consequence ? 

Island of St. Vincent, for 14 days, with-) *Tus SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
out the option of a fine, for contempt of SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
court, by Mr. Geoffrey St. Aubyn, sitting As the hon. Member is aware, the 
as acting Chief Justice ; whether he can | standard rate of postage is fixed by the 
inform the House of what the alleged, Union in centimes, and where centimes 
contempt of court consisted; and whe-| enter into the coinage, as in France, 
ther, supposing the allegation itself to be | Belgium, and Switzerland, the postage 
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is exactly that which is sanctioned by 
the Union. In this country there is no 
exact equivalent, and the practice has 
been to collect 2}d., which is undoubt- 
edly a little more than is charged in 
most of the other European countries. 
The Postmaster General has not yet 
received the report of the British dele- 
gates, and he is not, therefore, in a 
position to state what has taken place 
at the Congress at Washington or what 
course the Government will adopt. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that Austria sent 120 letters to 
England against 94 letters sent from 
England to Austria. 


*Mr. HANBURY: The charges on 
letters from Austria to England are 
considerably below 25 centimes. There 
are other countries—I think Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway—where _ the 
charges are above that sum. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether the Education Department 
have ever refused to recognise any 
association of Voluntary Schools which 
comprises less than 200 different 
schools; and, whether the Education 
Department have any intention of re- 
fusing to recognise associations of 
schools comprised in a civil area, so as 
to force them into an ecclesiastical area 
against the wishes of the managers and 
supporters of those schools? 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The Department has laid 
down no hard-and-fast rule as to the 
number of schools which should com- 
prise an association. The Department 
have in no case refused to recognise a 
civil area, if sufficiently large and gene- 
rally desired by the managers of schools 
within such area. 


ZANZIBAR (SLAVERY). 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General (1) has his attention been called 
to the fact that, on the mainland in the 
British Protectorate of Zanzibar, British 
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subjects are administering the law which 
acknowledges the legal status of slavery ; 
(2) whether there are Orders in Council 
applying to the mainland opposite Zan- 
zibar the claims of the Indian Act 
against slavery ; and (3) whether it is law- 
ful for a British subject to detain a 
slave against his will in territories under 
British administration ? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Richarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): My 
attention has not been called to the facts 
stated in the first paragraph of the hon. 
Member’s Question, but I believe that it 


is the fact that on the mainland 
dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
officers of the British Protectorate 


superintend the administration of the 
native law as affecting his subjects. 
There are no Orders in Council applying 
to them when acting in this capacity. 
The answer to the third paragraph is in 
the negative; but I am not aware that 
any case of the kind has arisen. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
(COLONIAL RIFLE TEAMS). 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) asked 
the Secretary to the Colonies whether 
the arrangements which had been made 
to enable the colonial troops to see the 
Naval Review and for their entertain- 
ment otherwise, applied also to the men 
of the colonial rifle teams who had come 
over here for the first time to compete 
at Bisley? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am sorry to 
say my right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty has left the House. 
The Question should be put to him, 
because the arrangements are _ being 
made by the Admiralty. I am unable 
to answer the Question. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would be good 
enough to consider the advisability of 
including the men of the rifle teams? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I shall be 
happy to speak to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty about it. 


COLONIAL SOLICITORS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from this day 
till Monday next. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
[TWELFTH ALLOTTED DAY. | 
Considered in Committee. 


[The CuarrMan of Ways and Mgans, Mr. 
J. W. Lowruer, in the Chair. | 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1897-8. 


CLASS VI. 


1. £273,781, to complete the sum for 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances. 
—dAgreed to. 


2. £2,350, to complete the sum for 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions.— 
Agreed to. 


3. £813, to complete the sum for Mis- 
cellaneous Charitable and other Allow- 
ances, Great Britain. 


*Smz CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury if he could give the Com- 
mittee any explanation of Item A, which 
referred to foreign refugees. 

*Tue SECRETARY to tun TREASURY 
(Mr. R. W. Hanpury, Preston) said 
there was only one Spanish refugee 
left—[/aughter|—and special care had 
been taken to find out what he was 
actually about. When he came into 
ottice he had special inquiry made at once 
with regard to all these persons, and 
there was no doubt that at that time 
they were all in existence. 


Vote agreed to. 


CLASS vu. - 


4, Motion made and Question pro- 
posed,— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £19,923, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and other expenses of Temporary Commissions 
and Committees, including Special Inquiries.” 
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*Sir C. DILKE said the Vote for com- 


inissions was one he always viewed with 
a good deal of suspicion, and was one 
which had been frequently mentioned on 
former occasions. On the present occa- 
sion he should like the Secretary to the 
Treasury to tell them what the Colonisa- 
tion Board did. Personally, he believed 
it had been a total failure. 

*Mr. HANBURY presumed that, in 
using the word “failure,” the right hon. 
Baronet referred to the failure of the 
effort to colonise certain people from the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland who 
were settled in Canada. A good deal of 
money had been lost on this scheme, but 
the expenses of this Board had little 
to do with the actual expenses of the 
scheme. The sum in the Vote was a pay- 
ment to the Board to report as to how 
that scheme was going on and to watch, 
as it were, the progress of the colonisa- 
tion scheme, and to trace, as far as pos- 
sible, the history of the various 
emigrants. It was a very small charge 
in comparison with the very large sums 
which had been spent on this rather un- 
fortunate scheme, but it was absolutely 
necessary, while the scheme existed, to 
have somebody to watch it and to report 
to the Government. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) was of opinion 
that it would be a foolish thing to throw 
any more money away on this foolish 
scheme. For the last ten years they had 
been spending from £300 to £800.a year 
upon two sets of crofters that they sent out. 
Some two or three years after they were 
sent out he went himself to look at the 
Colonies, and at the first one he went to 
see he found that every one of the houses 
had been deserted. They had all given 
up their holdings, and the men were 
working as labourers in the neighbouring 
timber yard. This Board was appointed 
for the purpose of getting back some of 
the two sums of £10,000 which had been 
spent, but they had got none back. It 
had been all lost. In the place where 
some of the people did remain he be- 
lieved they were ultimately sold up for 
arrears of taxes, so that the experiment 
both at Killarney and Saltcoats had been 
a dead failure, and to keep up this Board 
and to pay for the officials seemed to 
him to be the height of folly. ‘The ex- 
periment had been a failure; why not 
leave it alone? Unless the Secretary to 
the Treasury were prepared now tolet the 
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thing drop altogether he should be com- | brought an action in the Court of Session, 


pelled to take a Division against the 
Vote. 

Sm J. LENG (Dundee) said it had been 
rumoured that it was intended to bring 
the Scottish Universities Commission to 
an end, but he wished to point out that 
that Commission had not yet completed 
its work. 
seen in The Times recently an article 
referring to “the academic crisis in 
Scotland,” as it was called. The Univer- 
sity Commission passed certain ordin- 
ances confirming an agreement for 
affiliation between the University College 
in Dundee and the University of St. 
Andrews. The college in Dundee was 
established under a recent and most 
handsome endowment of £130,000. It 
began its work under most hopeful 
auspices. Its professors under that en- 
dowment were men of eminence, several 
of whom had been promoted to the first 
professional seats in the country. The 
establishment of the college was especi- 
ally looked forward to with hope on the 
scientific side, and also as a means of 
setting up a medical school in Dundee. 
They had a splendid hospital, with a 
large number of beds, and no _ better 
hospital could be found in the country 
for medical students to attend. It would 
also be a great relief in some respects to 
the overcrowded classes in Edinburgh. 
Unfortunately, although the scheme of 
affiliation was entered into on the part 
of the College authorities, after very con- 
siderable negotiation and correspond- 
ence between them and the University, 
the medizval party in the latter resolved 
to oppose association with the new 
college in the town—a comparatively old 
town with very large modern develop- 
ments. On technical grounds the Uni- 
versity obtained a decision in the House 
of Lords against the strict legality of 
the first ordinance. The matter then came 
before the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and the decision of the Privy Council, 
although not in all respects favour- 
able to Dundee, yet cleared the way for a 
joint agreement between the old Univer- 
sity and the new College. But the Uni- 
versity party determined, with all its 
wealth at its back, to worry and harass 
the Dundee College by protracted expen- 
sive litigation. Practically refusing to 
recognise the decision of the Privy 
Council, they again, on technical grounds, 


Dr. Clark. 


Hon. Members might have | 





Edinburgh, which opened a vista of long. 
continued litigation. There might be an 
appeal to the House of Lords, a second 
decision might be appealed against, and 
litigation might go on for years. In the 
meantime, the purposes for which this 
admirably administered college at Dun- 
dee was established would be practically 
frustrated, and funds which should go 
for the improvement of the college were 
diverted by this expensive litigation, and 
the council of the college, consisting of 
authorities of the town, professors, and 
representative men of the district, were 
continually worried and harassed. The 
Ordinance, which had been appealed 
against in the House of Lords and 
brought under the notice of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, was the work 
of this Universities Commission, and, as 
one of the Representatives of Dundee, he 
made bold to say that the work of the 
Commission would not be completed until 
it had framed and was able to enforce 
its own order for the affiliation of Dun- 
dee College with the University. It 
would be most unfortunate if the Com- 
mission were not maintained until it had 
completed this work. If the Commission 
had shown more firmness, perhaps litiga- 
tion might have been averted, but he did 
not blame the Commission ; it was com- 
posed of a number of eminent and able 
men, who, no doubt, had done what they 
considered best under the circumstances. 
But they would not have finished their 
work until they had established the 
validity of their own order. He there 
fore brought this matter under the notice 
of the Treasury, and, not seeing the Lord 
Advocate in his place, he hoped the Secre- 
tary would be prepared to give an 
assurance that the Universities Commis- 
sion would be maintained at least until 
this work was fully completed. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
referred to the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. No doubt the Commission 
had done useful work, and historically 
useful material had been published, but 
he suggested that a little more care might 
be exercised in the selection of matter 
for publication. He would like to know 
the conditions under which these manu- 
scripts, when printed in book form, were 
distributed and sold; whether there was 
any return for a large public expense. 
He had read most of the publications, 
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and his personal opinion was that too 
much of the matter consisted of historical 
gossip of no great value. He also de- 
sired to know how far the researches of 
the Commission extended. He observed 
that most of them were private papers, 
but he believed there were a great many 
valuable manuscripts in the House of 
Lords. Would they come within the 
purview of the Commission? 

Carrain BETHELL (York, W.R., 
Holderness) hoped the advice would not 
be taken to invite the Commission to be 
more restrictive in their selection. Their 
work as carried out was most useful. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) understood 
that the Universities Commission would 
be continued for some months longer 
until the Commissioners could deal with 
points yet remaining unsettled, including 
the matter referred to by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dundee. It was quite 
time the relations between the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews and the Dundee 
College were settled. Much money had 
been spent in litigation, and the position 
of the college remained uncertain in 
relation to the Universities grant. The 
Commission had to determine the pro- 
portions of the grant to the Scottish Uni- 
versities, and it would be an unfortunate 
thing if the Commission should cease 
while its work was incomplete. 

Mr. MELLOR (York, W.R., Sowerby), 
without going into the whole question as 
between the University and the College 
of Dundee, said the statement of his hon. 
Friend behind him was amply justified 
by the facts. So far as he understood, 
the college at Dundee was admirably 
situated, had an able staff, and it was 
much to be regretted that means had not 
been found to stop the costly litigation 
to which it had been subjected. He 
hoped that the Commission might be 
continued in order that the college of 
Dundee might be relieved from this liti- 
gation and assume its proper place as a 
college aftiliated to the University. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) desired to emphasise what 
his hon. Friend had said with regard 
to the period of time during which 
this Commission had existed. Three or 
four years ago he got a pledge from the 
right hon. Gentleman who occupied the 
position now occupied by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, that this Commission would 
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probably report within the succeeding few 
months. Now the Commission for some 
extraordinary reason had gone on year 
after year, and the House had been 
asked to vote money for rather high 
salaries for certain officials, and as far 
as he had been able to see, the public 
had obtained no corresponding advan- 
tage from the expenditure. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself, if he were on 
that side of the House, would make some 
strong remarks as to the period during 
which the Commission had existed, and 
he was sure he would not recede from 
the position he took up at that time. 
Rightly or wrongly, there was a feeling 
in Scotland that the Commission had 
gone on a little too long. No doubt 
there were some points still unsettled ; 
but every Commission could find points 
to settle if certain officials were anxious 
that the Commission should not be dis- 
solved. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would take care, if the Commission 
were to go on any longer, to see that some 
work was done. [“ Hear, hear! ”] It 
was very nearly time, in his opinion, 
that the Commission came to an end, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would facilitate that as soon as possible. 
[“Hear, hear!”| With regard to the 
Old Age Pensions Commission, he 
wished the right hon. Gentleman could 
tell them if there was any information 
of what the Commission was doing. 
Since its appointment there had been 
no public intimation whatever of the 
proceedings of the Commission, and he 
hoped the Secretary to the Treasury 
would be able to tell them what it had 
been doing, and when they might expect 
some report. [“Hear, hear!” | 

*Mr. HANBURY entirely agreed that 
it was time the University Commission 
came to an end. The Treasury had 
done their best by cutting down the 
Estimates last year to four months’ 
salaries, and this year to three months’ 
a pretty clear indication of their view 
as to the continuation of the Commis- 
sion. They had even gone further, and 
had turned the Commission out of their 
old quarters. But until the pending 
litigation was concluded—and he _ be- 
lieved the question between Dundee and 
St. Andrews was the only one really left 
open—he was afraid the Commission 
must be continued. The staff and 
salaries should be cut down as much as 
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possible, but it was absolutely necessary 
that the skeleton of a Commission 


should be kept in existence, until a de- 
cision was come to upon the one point 
not yet settled. With regard to the 
Colonisation Commission, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Caithness would not 
divide the Committee. The Govern- 
ment were as anxious as himself to 
bring the Commission to an end; but 
it was of real importance, as long as 
there were any settlers whose interests 
had to be guarded, that they should 
have the means of doing so. He agreed, 
however, that the expenses should be 
cut down as much as possible. The 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn had put 
questions with regard to the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. In the first 
place, he had asked whether the work of 
the Commission extended to the House 
of Lords. Up to the end of last year there 
was upon the Vote a charge for calen- 
daring the MSS. of the House of Lords ; 
but he thought the charge ought pro- 
perly to fall upon the House of Lords 
Vote. The work was done by the offi- 
cials of that House, and of course the 
cost should be paid out of that Vote. 
There had been a _ parallel instance 
in the case of the Council Office. 
His hon. Friend had also asked a ques- 
tion as to the distribution of what he 
ventured to describe as the very valu- 
able Reports of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission. It had been sug- 
gested that a little more care might be 
exercised in selecting what was pub- 
lished. He did not profess to have read 
the Reports, but he had occasionally 
looked into them, and he regarded them 
as most valuable historical records, and 
he should be sorry to see their volume 
diminished. But it did strike him that 
such valuable documents ought to com- 
mand a fair public sale. They ought 
to do something, in the first instance, 
to make the Reports more popular. He 
had suggested to the Master of the Rolls 
that, as this was a work that would go 
on for a considerable time, it might be 
handed over to the Record Office, 
instead of leaving it in the hands of 
what was called a Temporary Commis- 
sion. But he was bound to say the 
reply of the Master of the Rolls on this 
point was convincing. There were a 
number of persons of considerable influ- 
ence on the Commission who were able 
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to get private owners of manuscripts to 
give permission for their being calen- 
dared, which permission might not be so 
readily given to permanent officials. The 
hon. Member for Oswestry, at the begin- 
ning of the Session, put a question as 
to the order of publication and the 
numbering of the volumes. He had 
arranged that this should be altered, so 
that manuscripts belonging to any par- 
ticular collection would follow each other 
in consecutive order. There was an 
idea also of printing them on a little 
better paper. There was a certain 
amount of waste arising from the fact 
that because technically these volumes 
were Reports of a Royal Commission 
they had to be circulated gratuitously 
to Members of both Houses. He 
thought Members should in future be 
required to pay for copies if they re 
quired them. [Diéssent.| He could not 
see why, on a merely technical ground, 
these Reports should be distributed 
wholesale. [Hon. Members: “Only on 
application!”] The applications had 
been very considerable; nearly every- 
body had applied for them. 


*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said the reply of the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the question of the Colonisation 
Commission was extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. He said the matter would be 
settled as soon as possible. But when 
would that be? It was quite ten years 
ago that the Commission was appointed. 
He wanted the right hon. Gentleman to 
tell him what the Secretary to the Com- 
mission did for his £100 a year? What, 
also, did Mr. Borrowdale, the agent in 
Canada, do for his salary? He was 
paid £250 a year for attending to the 
interests of a few settlers, and £75 was 
allowed him for travelling expenses. He 
pressed for a promise that these salaries 
should be reduced. If any useful work 
were being done he should not object. 
But as practically no work was done by 
these persons, unless the right hon. 
Gentleman would promise to take im- 
mediate steps, not in the far future or 
as soon as possible, but immediate steps, 
for a substantial reduction of these 
salaries, he should go to a Division on 
the Vote. 


*Mr. HANBURY remarked that fresh 
information had been supplied by the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, 
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who assured him positively that nothing 
was being done by the Commission ; 
but he might say that the information 
was very different from that which he 
received officially. He did not want to 
throw doubt on the accuracy of the hon. 
Member’s statement; but naturally he 
looked into the Vote carefully before 
submitting it to the House, and he could 
assure the hon. Member that his state- 
ment that no good work was being done 
by the Commission was a surprise to 
him. 

Dr. CLARK would like to know what 
had been done. He had been watching 
the Commission for the last ten or a 
dozen years, and he did not know that 
at present anything at all was being 
done. Some eleven or twelve years ago 
several gentlemen, including the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, formed themselves 
into a Committee, subscribed money, 
and asked for powers to enable them to 
try an experiment in colonisation ; and 
a considerable sum was given them for 
the purpose of aiding that experiment. 
What had been the result of the experi- 
ence of ten years? Several years ago 
he was himself upon a Select Committee 
of that House to inquire into the matter. 
He found the evidence so conflicting 
that he thought it best to go over to 
Canada and see for himself what the 
condition of things was. He went over 
there seven or eight years ago. He first 
went to Saltcoats, and he found, as he 
stated at the time, that everyone of the 
cottiers who had gone there had given 
up his place and gone away to labour in 
the timber trade, in which they were 
doing much better; so that the place 
was abandoned years ago. As far as 
Killarney was concerned, which had 
been the most successful settlement, a 
number of people were still there; but 
the last information he had was that 
they were going to be turned out for not 
paying their rates. They got credit 
from the merchant, took expensive 
teams, and bought expensive machinery, 
and for years they had been hopelessly 
crushed by debt, and a large number of 
them had given it up for something else. 
There were very few of the settlers left 
to look after, so that it was practically 
useless paying an agent £5 a week to 
look after half-a-dozen people. The Gov- 
ernment should recognise that this 
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money was practically lost, and agree to 
wipe it off. 

*Mr. HANBURY entirely agreed with 
what had already been said, that it 
appeared desirable that, if possible, the 
present state of things should come to 
an end. But there was still some work 
to be done in Canada, owing to the very 
fact that the matter had been such a 
failure. There was, as had been said, 
Government money and Government pay- 
ments to be recovered from the settlers, 
and the Government were doing their 
best to get the money. Those settlers 
wented very careful watching indeed ; 
they were bolting in every direction, and 
this money was employed in keeping a 
careful watch. 

Dr. CLARK: They could not give 
you a penny in the pound. 

Mr. ALEXANDER URE (Linlithgow) 
observed that he had had occasion to 
investigate the position of the litigation 
over the Ordinances with the view of 
seeing what could be done to bring to 
an end this lamentable state of affairs. 
No doubt the litigation was a very 
serious difficulty in the way of achieving 
the end which the Member for Kirkcaldy 
and he desired. The litigation had for 
its object the setting aside altogether of 
some Ordinances that were passed by the 
University Commissioners. The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had said that the 
litigation had been going on for some 
time ; unfortunately that was not so. Jf 
it had been going on for some time they 
would have cherished a reasonable pro- 
spect of its speedy termination. But the 
present state of the litigation was only 
commenced this summer, and so far as 
he was aware no progress had yet been 
made in the Court of Session. If a 
decision were obtained before the Court 
rose, which it did on the 20th of July, 
the case would no doubt, judging by past 
experience of litigation, be taken to the 
Appeal Court. The judgment of the 
Appeal Court would be obtained some 
time in the winter session, and after 
that the unsuccessful litigant had a 
period of two years during which he 
might consider the question whether he 
was going to appeal to the House of 
Lords. That was a very lamentable pro- 
spect. Was there no remedy for the 
mischief? Some time ago the Member 


for South Edinburgh asked the Lord 
Advocate whether the attention of the 
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Government had been directed to this 
matter, which was virtually a_ public 
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] 


calamity in Scotland, and whether any- | 
thing could be done. The Lord Advocate | 
said the attention of the Government had | 


been directed, and something would be 


done, but they had heard nothing further. | 
So far as he could see, if the litigation | 
were to proceed, all that the Government | 


could do was to pay the expenses of the 
people on whose side their sympathies 
lay. But even if they came to the assist- 
anee of the offenders, that long vista of 
legal proceedings would have to be gone 
through, and they would still have a 
prolonged delay before an end was 
brought to the business. If unfortunately 
the pursuers were successful, the Ordin- 
ances would be set aside, and some body 
would have to be brought into existence 
to pass Ordinances. He would suggest 
as a remedy that the Government should 
bring in a Bill of a single clause, validat- 
ing all the Ordinances that had been 
passed by the Commissioners. If that 
were passed the University Commis- 
sioners might be dissolved, and the 
affiliation between the College of Dundee 
and the University of St. Andrews 
would be completed. Some Members 
might say that that would be an un- 
warrantable interference by Parliament 
with a court of law. That might be so, 
but if they were all desirous that the 
Ordinances should be sustained, why 
should the course he suggested not be 
taken? The challenge of the Ordinances 
was made upon purely technical grounds. 
[“Hear, hear!”] On their merits nobody 
disputed that the Ordinances were calcu- 
lated to bring great advantage both to 
Dundee and St. Andrews, and he said 
advisedly that the challenge was on 
purely technical grounds. Therefore this 
House ought to have no hesitation in 
interfering to bring to an end a most un- 
fortunate state of matters and to a speedy 
conclusion a serious litigation which had 
been going on for long, and which might 
otherwise go on for years more. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) trusted the Secretary to the 
Treasury would reconsider his decision 
with regard to the circulation of histori- 
cal manuscript Reports. The expense of 
circulating a copy of each such Report to 
Members of Parliament could not be very 
great, and he hoped steps would be taken 
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to secure this being done, so that the 
Reports might reach public libraries and 
similar institutions. 

*Mr. HANBURY was in favour person- 
ally of distributing volumes of Blue-books 
of interest even more largely than they 
were among public libraries and similar 
institutions in large towns. He would 
point out that the calendaring of manu- 
scripts and the issue of the calendars 


would go on for a very considerable 
period. It was by a mere accident 
that they happened to be — the 


Reports of a Royal Commission, and 


that they were treated as __ ordi- 
nary Blue-books and distributed to 
Members of that House. They were 


valuable documents, which might very 
well be distributed among the consti- 
tuencies, but he did not see why they 
should receive exceptional treatment 
which was not extended to any other 
volumes. There was really no reason 
whatever for putting the historical Re- 
ports upon the same footing as ordinary 
Blue-books. The latter were required for 
the ordinary business transactions of the 
House, but these historical documents 
stood on a totally different footing, and 
were entirely unconnected with the busi- 
ness of Parliament. He did not, there- 
fore, see why the Treasury should be 
called upon to incur in con- 
nection with the of such 
documents. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE observed that 
this was an exceedingly small matter for 
the Treasury to concede. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he was perfectly desirous 
of assisting Members to circulate these 
valuable documents among their consti- 
tuents, but he wanted hon. Members to 
do this at their own expense. The way 
the right hon. Gentleman could give 
practical effect to his desire on that point 
was by allowing, at any rate, one copy 
of such Report to each hon. Member for 
circulation. He moved the reduction of 
the Vote by £100 in respect of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

*Sir C. DILKE held that the Secretary 
to the Treasury should be supported in 
this matter. There was much less to be 
said for distributing the Reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission free 
than for distributing free the Reports of 
“ Hansard.” The Reports of the Commis- 
sion had nothing to do with the business 
of the House, but “ Hansard ” was part of 
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the equipment of a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and Members of Parliament who 
were not well off could not afford to pay 
for it. 

*Mr. LECKY (Dublin University) said 
that one consideration that should not 
be forgotten was that these Reports had 
been distributed for many years, and 
their production and distribution was 
pretty nearly the only service the Gov- 
ernment did for history. The House of 
Commons not much addicted to 
history beyond a certain limit, the usual 
time limit being the earlier speeches of 
the Colonial Secretary or the Leader of 
the Opposition. [Laughte r, and “ Hear, 
hear!”| This, however, was a year of 
historical retrospect, an] the Treasury 
should not signalise it by the great inno- 
vation of denying to the House one of the 
few privileges of the kind it possessed. 
{“Hear, hear! ”] 


was 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
Boroughs) said that if the Committee 
divided he should support his hon. 


Friend the Member for the Carnarvon 
Boroughs. The expense to the Treasury 
in connection with the distribution of 
these reports was not the printing of a 
few additional copies for distribution 
among Members of the House. The real 
expense to the Treasury was the Com- 
mission itself. It could not materially 
add to the expense of the Commission to 
distribute 670 additional copies. It was 
absurd to say that they would cost ten 
shillings each. Let the Treasury not 
make itself more unpopular in historical 
and scholarly circles than it was at 
present. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, S.) said he 
had long been in favour of the distribu- 
tion of “ Hansard ” to Members free, and 
he hoped that on some future occasion he 
would have the support of the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean. If the 
Secretary to the Treasury were not care- 
ful he would be known as an enemy to 
art and literature. He had already dis- 
tinguished himself with regard to South 
Kensington in respects that had not com- 
manded approval, and he regretted that 
he should object to the free distribution 
of these Reports. 

Mr. DALZIEL said Parliament had to 
vote money for this and other Commis- 
sions, and its Members had a right to 
have Reports of the Commissions to see 
what they were doing and whether Parlia- 
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ment were getting value for its money. 
If the Report of one Commission were to 
be denied them they might as well be 
denied the Reports of all Commissions. 
Every Blue-book they sent to their con- 
stituents cost them 5s. or more, and the 
cost of sending Blue-books and Parlia- 
mentary Papers was governed by the 
number of institutions and constituents 
applying for them. Nothing like 670 
additional copies would be required, and 
the cost would merely be that of paper. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) opposed the Amendment, 
saying, that pleasant as was the privilege 
of studying the Reports of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, it was 
purely a privilege which they could not 
say they had a right to as Members of 
the Legislature. He contended that the 
Reports of the Commission were not in 
the same category as reports relating to 
the condition of different industries, 
populations, or public questions. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES defended 
the Secretary to the Treasury as 
merely practising in office the economy 
in these matters which he advocated 
when he was in Opposition. The prices 
of the volumes issued by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission were low, and, 
as they did not relate to proceedings 
that formed any part of the business of 
the House, there was no reason why 
Members who were interested in them 
should not buy them themselves. He 
commended his right hon. Friend for the 
course he had taken. It was strictly in 
accordance with the principles of 
economy which both of them had always 
preached when in Opposition. [Laughter. | 

*Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) 
pointed out that the price of the last 
volume issued by the Commission was 
2s. 6d. Therefore, even if every Member 
applied for a copy the total cost would 
be only £84. Every one must admire 
the spirit of economy which was_ be- 
ginning to show itself on the Treasury 
Bench, but it was somewhat belated, and 
was exhibited on a rather small scale. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] 


The Committee divided: Ayes, 81; 
Noes, 138.—(Division List, No. 239.) 


*Mr. WEIR said he would have liked 
the right hon. Gentleman to be still more 
definite with regard to the item to which 
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he had called attention. He would have 
liked the right hon. Gentleman to give a 
pledge that it would not appear on the 
Paper again. There were no more honest 
people in the world than the Highland 
Crofters, and he had the facts from them. 
These poor men were taken out at a time 
of year when they were unable to plough 
the land, and so lost a year, and food had 
to be provided for them during that 
time. An agent of the Colonisation 
Board encouraged them, and took them 
out a year too early. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would have an intimation from the 
right hon. Gentleman that this expendi- 
ture would be reduced or abolished. If 
they did not get such an intimation, he 
would be under the necessity of moving 
the reduction of the Vote. 


Mr. LOUGH desired to point out 
that the Congested Districts Board for 
Ireland was included in this Vote. 
Surely there was not a Temporary Com- 
mission? Then the last item was £7,500 
for Commissions not specifically pro- 
vided for. What were those Commis- 
sions? It was very extraordinary that 
out of a sum of £30,000 there should be 
so large an item as £7,500 without any 
explanation at all. There was also an 
item of £12,500 for other Departmental 
inquiries also unexplained. He would be 
glad to know whether it was not possible 
to prepare the Vote with greater care, 
so that every item included might be 
fully explained. 


*Sir C. DILKE said that the Vote 
covered a great number of Temporary 
Commissions appointed merely for the 
purpose of delaying or preventing legis- 
lation. He especially referred to the 
Licensing Commission. He would like 
to ask when the Sugar Commission was 
likely to report. 


*Mr. HANBURY said he was told that 
every effort was being made to enable 
the Report to be issued. With regard 
to the Congested Districts Board, it was 
a Commission to all intents and purposes, 
and he did not think it was at all unusual 
that Commissions of this character, even 
when they lasted as long as this one, 
should be treated as Temporary. With 
regard to the unexplained item of £7,500, 
to which the hon. Member for Islington 
had called attention, a margin was always 
allowed under this Vote to meet expenses 


Mr. Weir. 
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of Commissions which were not other- 
wise provided for. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


5. £3,279, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Expenses. 


Dr. CLARK wished to point out that 
there was a great increase in the expenses 
under the item Lord Chamberlain’s 
Department, namely, from £2,900 last 
year to £5,050. He would be glad to 
know the reason of this. 


*Mr. HANBURY said he believed it 


was in connection with the Jubilee. 


Dr. CLARK said that a note explained 
that it was required to meet the cost 
of preparing Orders of the Garter, 
Thistle, Distinguished Service Orders, 
and other similar matters. He always 
understood that the fees paid by the 
recipients of these Orders compensated 
for the cost. 


*Mr. HANBURY: This is in connec- 
tion with forthcoming Honours in con- 
nection with the Diamond Jubilee. 


Dr. CLARK said there was a Scotch 
item which he had thought would dis- 
appear, namely, the salary of the 
Printer’s Reader to the Bible Board of 
Scotland. He believed there was a 
pledge some years ago that the expendi- 
ture on this Board was to be abolished. 
He thought the Board ought to be 
abolished altogether. At any rate, the 
gentleman who acted as Clerk to the 
Board surely could not have very much 
to do, and might also do the work of the 
Reader. He would like to know why the 
Board was still going on? 


*Mr. HANBURY suggested that the 
hon. Gentleman should raise the ques- 
tion on Report, as the Lord Advocate 
was not now in his place. 


Dr. CLARK then referred to the prac- 
tice of giving Queen’s Plates to be run 
for in Ireland. A number of plates used 
to be voted for Great Britain, but the 
money was now devoted to a much better 
purpose by the Royal Commission on 
Horse-breeding. An Irish Commission 
had now been appointed, and he thought 
it would be wise to do in Ireland what 
had been done in Great Britain. 
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*Mr. HANBURY said provision was 


made in another Vote for money to be 
devoted to horse-breeding in Ireland. 

Dr. CLARE said a Commission had 
been appointed in Ireland, and they 
would report. The change was made in 
Great Britain after the Commission had 
reported. 

*Mr. HANBURY: Yes; but the Irish 
Commission has not yet reported, so the 
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country, and the Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue reported to the Treasury 
that duty was payable. They said :— 


Supply. 


“The only instance which we have been able 
to find of a foreign Sovereign dying possessed 
of personal property in this country is that of 
his late Majesty Dom Luiz I. of Portugal, who 
died on the 19th October, 1889, and to whose 
estate administration was granted to Dom 
Antonio y D. Nazaret, as attorney of the pre- 
sent King of Portugal, on June 2, 1890. Probate 





occasion has not arisen. 


Vote agreed to. 


Cuass II. 


6. £60,672, to complete the sum for 
the Treasury and subordinate Depart- 
ments. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he pro- 
posed to call attention to a matter of the 
greatest importance. The Treasury was 
the guardian of the financial purity of 
the public service. It was the overseer 
or schoolmaster, as it were, of all the 
other Departments. If the smallest 
irregularity were committed by any De- 
partment it was the Treasury that always 
descended on it to have the matter put 


duty at the rate then in force was paid upon 
| the affidavit leading to that grant of adminis- 
| tration. The Russian Bonds of which the late 
| Emperor died possessed are securities trans- 
|ferable in this country, and the bonds them- 
| selves were here; consequently they are, in 
| law, locally situated within the jurisdiction of 
| the High Court of Justice in Iingland, and no 
, one is allowed to recover them without obtain- 
|ing a grant of representation to the deceased 
| Emperor. The affidavit to be made leading to 
this grant must accordingly be stamped to re- 
cover the bonds and the two sums of cash. 
The only person whose estate was, under the 
|former law, free from probate duty was the 
reigr.ing Sovereign of this country. That was 
because the King does not pay taxes to him- 


self. The estate duty is subject to similar 
jrules. All the Royal Family of England, 


| except the Sovereign, were subject to probate 
| duty, and will be subject to estate duty. A 
| foreign Sovereign stands in this respect on no 
| higher footing than a member of the English 
| Royal Family.” 


'Thus it 


appeared from the Commis- 





right. The charge he had to make} sioners’ Report that the only precedent 
against this watchdog of the public! bearing upon the case showed the exist- 
service was that it was itself habi-| ence of liability, and it also appeared 
tually and shamelessly guilty of the} that if the claim had been insisted upon 
very practice which it existed to} the money would have been paid without 
prevent in other Departments. The| demur. But the Treasury, recognising 
Controller and Auditor General had | that it had no power by law to remit the 
told the Public Accounts Committee that | duty, sought about for a way of render- 
there was nothing to prevent the Trea- | ing evasion of payment possible. One 
sury from remitting sums which were | of the persons responsible in this matter 
due to the public, and which ought to be| was the right hon. Member for West 
levied, and that such remissions need not| Monmouthshire. Sir E. Hamilton, a 
ever be discovered. Among the remis- high permanent official of the Treasury, 
sions granted by the Treasury without | told the Committee of Public Accounts,— 
authority were remissions of Income Tax | 

and of Customs Duties, and there had| “Sir W. Harcourt (the then Chancellor of 
been one astonishing case, at any rate, | the Exchequer) admitted the force of the Rus- 
of remission of Death Duties. This was | #@" Ambassador’s contention 

the remission of duty on cash and bonds 





for £213,273, belonging to the late Czar 
of Russia. When he died in Novem- 


ber, 1894, these bonds and moneys were 
in the custody of the Bank of England, 


—which was that the exaction of duty 
in respect of property belonging to a 
foreign Sovereign was hardly consistent 
with the rules governing international 





courtesy— 


and under the Finance Act of 1894 the 
duty payable thereon at 6} per cent. was 
£13,800. The question of liability was 
raised by the Russian Ambassador in this 


“but it was not clear at the time how the 
difficulties could be surmounted. It then 
transpired that in the special circumstances the 
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Bank, which had the custody of the bonds, 
was prepared to hand them over to the repre- 
sentatives of the late Czar without requiring 
a grant of administration to be presented, pro- 
vided that the Treasury would take no excep- 
tion to that course. Accordingly it was inti- 
mated to the Bank that, as far as the Treasury 
was concerned, the Bank was authorised to 
transfer to the present Emperor the property 
belonging to his late Imperial Majesty. Con- 
sequently no duty was paid or was payable in 
respect of the bonds.” 


The Treasury thus construed an Act of 
Parliament—as it was so fond of doing— 
its view being that if no grant of ad- 
ministration was taken out no duty 
would be payable. That was absolutely 
false law, and the course taken was an 
evasion of the law. It was surprising 
that the right hon. Member for West 
Monmouthshire should have been a party 
to so shabby and mean an expedient. He 
had, however, felt convinced all along 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
understand his own Act, and he sup- 
posed that the right hon. Gentleman had 
been misled. The Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue had said that nobody could 
take possession of this money except by 
a title founded upon probate or letters 
of administration, and the suggestion of 
the Treasury to the Bank was that it 
should commit what was an illegal act. 
It was a curious circumstance that there 
was no written record of this transaction 
at the Treasury. Everything was done 
secretly, and the communication to 
Sir A. Milner that he was not to 
levy the duty was verbal, as was 
also Sir A. Milner’s communication 
on the subject to Sir W. Karslake. 
There was not a trace left in any paper 
cr book of the Department connected 
with the remission of the duty. When 
the Committee came to inquire into the 
transaction, they found that not even the 
accounting officer who was responsible 
for, and presumably acquainted with, the 
whole of the accounts of the Department, 
had any knowledge of the transaction 
that had taken place with regard to these 
duties. The same observation applied to 
the sub-accounting officer and the Auditor 
and Controller General, and if it had not 
been for the existence of the Public 
Accounts Committee the transaction 
would have been buried in secrecy to the 
end of time. The Committee were 
probably aware that the Inland Revenue 
acted under the orders and directions 


Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
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of the Treasury in all it did in the collec- 
tion of revenue. It was bound by Statute 
to obey the orders of the Treasury in 
what it did, but the conception of the 
kind of obedience which the Department 
held itself bound to render was to him 
a strange and new conception. When 
Sir William Karslake was being examined 
he put to the witness these questions : — 


“T will put this case to you: Supposing the 
Treasury instructed you not to take any steps 
to recover duty which was undoubtedly due 
from a private estate, would you consider your- 
self bound to follow out those orders?—Cer- 
tainly. I think the section I have read would 
bind the Commissioners, and therefore would 
bind me. 

“Then you do hold that even unlawful 
orders should be obeyed?—I do not think 
it is for me to question whether they are law- 
ful or unlawful.” 


It would thus be seen that the Treasury 
could get any commands obeyed which 
were issued to the Department. Let the 
Committee go one step further and con- 
vict the Treasury out of its own mouth 
as to the impropriety of its conduct. In 
1882 the Treasury was considering the 
misdoings of the Accounting Officers 
among other persons, and it sent forth a 
solemn minute. It said that :— 


“ Accounting officers will understand that if 
they are desired by their superior officers to 
order a payment which, under Act of Parlia- 
ment, Order in Council, Queen’s Warrant, 
Treasury Minute, or otherwise, they believe 
to be wrong, they must represent their objec- 
tion, and the reason for it, to such superior 
officer in writing. If the order is then repeated 
in writing they must obey without further re- 
sponsibility ; but if the officer directing the 
payment is not the supreme chief of the De- 
partment they should ask to obtain the autho- 
rity in writing of such chief before obeying. 
The responsibility is then transferred to the 
directing officer, who will he held personally 
liable.” 


Here then was the Comptroller of Legacy 
Duties, bound by Statute to collect the 
duties, directed not to collect them. Sir 
William Karslake’s duty was to take his 
orders in writing; he did not do so; he 
took verbal orders; and if Sir William 
Karslake and Sir Alfred Milner had com- 
plied with the terms of the Treasury 
Minute, each would have had from the 
other an order in writing from the right 
hon. Member for West Monmouthshire 
(Sir W. Harcourt), and the right hon. 
Gentleman would have been held person- 
ally liable for the £13,800. [Zaughter.] 
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-But none of the proper steps laid down 
by the Treasury in a transaction of this 
kind had been taken, and the failure to 
take them was due to the action of the 
Treasury itself. It was the Treasury that 
authorised this thing to be done by 
verbal communication, and the responsi- 
bility rested with the authorities there. 
Why was this thing done? The reason 
given was that it was done in order to 
act according to the comity of 
nations with regard to a foreign 
sovereign. When he asked the Treasury | 
official who gave this answer whether | 
he understood what “comity of| 
nations ” was, the gentleman replied that | 
he did not understand it. He then gave | 
to the official the definition of Phillimore, | 
that comity of nations “consists in | 
the foreigner and the native being en- | 
titled to a like measure of justice,” and | 
he suggested that this was the proper | 
meaning of comity, which after all]! 
meant courtesy. Comity would require, | 
therefore, that the Czar and the Hereford | 
washerwoman should be treated in the | 
same way ; but in this instance the one | 
was treated in one way and the other in | 
a wholly different way. But the plea of | 
comity having disappeared, it was next | 
suggested that the duties were irrecover- | 
able. But he reminded the Committee 
that the Comptroller of Legacy Duties | 
told the Committee that had the duties | 
been insisted upon they would have been | 
paid, and thus the issue of civil process | 
could never have arisen. Under the 
Finance Act it could not have been a 
question of civil process, because the | 
charge lay on the Treasury. Both the | 
plea of comity, moreover, and the plea | 
that the duties were irrecoverable failed | 
when it was considered that only a few | 
years before, in precisely similar circum- | 
stances, the duty was levied on the King | 
of Portugal. The transaction was thus | 
left in its naked proportions as a com-| 
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relation was not poor; and there was no 
power, not even in the Sovereign, cer- 
tainly not in the Treasury, to make the 
remission. Pascal said that the great 
casuist Escobar took the view that “if 
you saw a thief going to rob a poor man 
it was lawful to divert him from his pur- 
pose by pointing out a rich man whom 
he might rob instead.” [ZLaughter.] 
But the modern casuist of West Mon- 
mouth, when he saw the tax collector 
ready to mulct a poor Czar of £14,000, 
diverted attention by pointing out that 
he might console himself by taking £5 
from the Herefordshire washerwoman. 
He could see no authority and no justifi- 
cation for what had been done. It 
seemed to him to be absolutely necessary 
that some change should be made in the 
system under which the Treasury con- 
ducted its business. Remissions made in 
contravention of the law should cease 
once and for ever, and he believed that 
if they had not been made secretly and 
without the knowledge of the House of 
Commons they would have ceased long 
ago. Whenever the Treasury made any 
remission, he maintained that it should 
inform the Auditor and Comptroller 
General in order that the attention of the 
Public Accounts Committee should be 
calle1 to the matter if it was thought fit, 
and the House of Commons should insist 
that every year a list should be pre- 
sented of every remission, great or small, 
which the Treasury thought it desirable 
to make. [“Hear, hear!”] In _ his 
opinion no Department was to be trusted 
with the dispensing power over the laws ; 
no Department ought to be enabled to 
issue either general or particular declara- 
tions of indulgence—to its friends, 
perhaps. Consider the openings to 
favouritism and to every kind of abuse 
this would give rise to; but, if it were 
done, then it should be done no longer 
in secret, but under conditions which 
would enable Parliament to judge of each 











plete and inexcusable violation of the law | 
perpetrated by order of the Treasury. | remission made, and so to prevent the 
What the final motive was he did not) recurrence of any such abuses in future 
know. He had hoped that the late Chan- | as he had ventured to describe. 

cellor of the Exchequer would have been| Dr. CLARK said he thought there 
present to tell the Committee; but so| should be some declaration from the 
far, he could not understand what it was. | Treasury in reply to the serious charges 
He could easily understand that aj made. 

Sovereign of this country who had power} Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) expressed 
to do so before the Revolution—say a| surprise that no reply was forthcoming 
Plantagenet—might have excused from either from the Treasury Bench, or, what 
duty a poor relation ; but in this case the | would perhaps be even more satisfactory, 
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from some one on the front Opposition 
Bench, explaining the proceedings in 
question. There ought to be some assur- 
ance that it would not be possible for 
such a transaction to take place again in 
such a clandestine and secret manner. 
Differing from his hon. Friend, he held 
that a dispensing power must reside in 
the great Officers of State, but he con- 
tended that there should be furnished to 
the Public Accounts Committee and in 
a proper manner to the House a return 
showing any case in which taxation had 
been remitted. 

*Sir_ WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): Iam sorry I was not 
here when the hon. Member for Lynn 
Regis brought this matter before the 
House. The hon. Member who spoke last 
has used the word “clandestine.” I must 
protest against that word. There was 
nothing clandestine about the matter at 
all, The practice in the Treasury for 
time out of mind has been that in regard 
to Sovereigns and their representatives 
a relaxation is made in respect of duties 
of various kinds which are levied upon 
everyone else, and that without statutory 
authority. There was a_ celebrated 
case in the reign of William IIL, when 
the Custom House officers confiscated the 
riband of the St. Esprit of the French 
Ambassador; and there was an Act 
passed in the time of Queen Anne at the 
instance of Peter the Great, who de- 
manded the immediate execution of all 
the officers who had been concerned in a 
transaction of a like sort. That was the 
origin of the statute of Anne which for- 
bids process to be taken out against 
foreign Ambassadors, and, still more, 
against Sovereigns. It is perfectly true 
that, literally speaking, there is no 
statutory authority with reference to 
Customs or income tax or duties on 
Ambassadors’ houses, and so on, for 
not levying the imposts, and the con- 
sequence is that Ambassadors, time 
out of mind, have had their tobacco, 


wines, and other articles free of duty, | 


and they are passed and no ques- 
tions are asked. When the Czar visited 
the Queen at Balmoral the other day, an 
absolutely “illegal and _ clandestine” 
operation took place. The Customs, 
even without the instruction of the Trea- 
sury, gave orders that the Emperor of 
Russia’s luggage, containing possibly 
cigarettes and caravan tea, should be 
Mr. Cohen. 
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passed, and this violation of the statutes 
of the realm took place, and, I am afraid, 
in a “clandestine” manner. [Laughter. 
That is really the state of things which 
has existed ever since Queen Anne, and 
ever since the celebrated Act, of which 
an illuminated copy was presented to 
Peter the Great, and the present Czar of 
Russia has derived an hereditary benefit 


|from that protest of his ancestor 200 


years ago. Now the enactment of the 
statute of Anne is that no process can be 
taken out for the recovery of moneys 
from foreign Sovereigns or their represen- 
tatives, and when it was represented to 
me by the Russian Ambassador that 
there was this money, there was no pro- 
cess of law by which the duty could he 
levied, and there cannot be a process of 
law— 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: We were 
told by the Controller of Legacy Duties 


.that if the duty had been insisted upon 


it would certainly have been paid. 

*Sm W. HARCOURT: No; I beg 
pardon. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: He said s0. 
*Sm W. HARCOURT: The hon. Mem- 
ber has been wrongly informed. What 
might have been done was this—the 
money might have been impounded until 
the duty was paid. The hon. Member 
is wrong in supposing that the Com- 
mittee have stated that some illegality 
has taken place. The Committee have 
not said anything of the kind. The Com- 
mittee said that they were not called 
upon to formulate an opinion on the 
question of the propriety, in view of in- 
ternational comity, of securing the trans- 
fer, without payment of duty, of the 
property held by the Bank; the point 
taken by the Committee was whether 
the transaction should have been re- 
corded and published. This was not 
remission, because a remission, properly 
speaking, is the paying back of a duty 
which has been already paid, and the 
Treasury Minute of 1883, which is re 
ferred to in the Report of the 
Committee, deals with remissions of 
that character. You might lay on the 
Table of Parliament, if you chose, the 
details of those transactions. You might 
lay on the Table of Parliament a state- 
ment of how many cigars in the course 
of the year the Spanish Ambassador and 
his suite smoked, and how many gallons 
of wine cach Ambassador or Minister has 
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consumed. I do not know that that would 
add to the grace of the comity, be- 
cause in Committee of Supply you might 
discuss whether the Spanish Ambas- 
sador smoked too much, or whether the 
French Ambassador had too much claret 
and champagne. [Laughter.] That, I 
have no doubt, is the reason why the 
practice which the hon. Member has con- 
demned has been pursued. If you are 
going in future to lay on the Table of 
Parliament a return of such things, it 
may be a very strict financial proceed- 
ing, but it would destroy the comity of 
the transaction; and, of course, here- 
after you must examine the Czar’s lug- 
gage when he comes over in order that 
you may make a return to Parliament 
of what it contains. That is not my 
view of the comity of nations. Now, in 
the case of this particular remission, 
what happened was this. The Bank of 
England, having this money in their 
hands, had power perfectly legally to 
hand it over to the Emperor of Russia, 


and they might have done so at 
their own risk without letters of 
administration. I do not speak posi- 


tively upon this, but the information 
I have is that the Emperor could not 
take out letters of administration, for 
he becomes possessed of the property of 
the late Emperor, whom he succeeds, 
immediately. Therefore it was his pro- 
perty without letters of administration. 
Consequently what was really done by 
the Treasury was to inform the Bank 
that if they chose to do what they did 
perfectly legally the Treasury would not 
object. That is the whole history of the 
matter, and when it was said that this 
was done clandestinely, I do not know 
how the hon. Member would desire that 
it should have been revealed to the 
House. The Treasury simply followed in 
this case the practice they always follow. 
I hope I have made a frank statement 
to the House. [Cheers.] I do not 
desire that any responsibility should rest 
upon the Treasury or upon any of the 
officials. The responsibility was mine. 
I regarded it as an act of State— 
the dealing of one Sovereign State with 
another; and I think that the proceed- 
ing was justifiable and proper under the 
circumstances. [Cheers.] That is not 
really disputed by the Committee of 
Public Accounts. They remark, not on 
the propriety of the transaction itself, 
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in these matters. That does not rest 
with me. But it seems to me that when 
you are doing an act of grace and favour 
you do not want to publish it to all the 
world. [“Hear, hear!”] There is a 
Latin epigram which says, “A man con- 
ferred a favour upon me, and published 
it to all the world, and therefore we are 
quits.” These are never matters of great 
moment or serious consequence ; and if 
you are to keep the character of this 
country for observing a comity which 
has existed for many generations, I do 
not think it is desirable to depart from 
the practice which has hitherto been pur- 
sued. [“ Hear, hear!”] As to the other 
case quoted of the King of Portugal, there 
was no claim for the extension of this 
comity. But in this case the claim was 
made and was admitted. [Cheers.] 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that the 
right hon. Gentleman was mistaken in 
supposing that the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee did not report the thing done as 
unlawful. They said,— 


“Your Committee are of opinion that when 
the Treasury decided to countenance what was 
not only ‘extra-statutory’ but actually against 
the law—” 


*Sir W. HARCOURT: Of course. 
Every cask of wine and every box of 
cigars for the Ambassador which is 
passed is against the law in that sense. 
That is to say, the law orders that the 
duty shall be collected, and it is not 
collected. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the Com- 
mittee had not reported that this was 
against the law. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: They state that 
it is against the law, but they say that 
they “are not called upon to form an 
opinion on the question of propriety in 
view of international comity.” They 
recognise the comity, though it is not 
sanctioned by statute. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that no 
question of comity was raised with 
regard to the estate of the King of Por- 
tugal, on which duty was paid. He 
could not understand that the comity 
depended upon an application being 
made for its extension. If the payment 
of the duty was against comity, and it 
was tendered, it ought to have been 
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refused. It was the fact that this remis- 
sion in the case of the Czar was done 
secretly, instead of being done in writing, 
and the direction of the right hon. 
Gentleman being given directly. From 
the moment the decision was taken to 
excuse the duty not a word in writing 
passed, and there was nothing from 
which the Auditor General could have 
discovered the transaction. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: I have pointed 
out that in the case of the Czar’s visit 
to Balmoral the Treasury was not con- 


{COMMONS} 





sulted. You may call that clandestine, 
if you like. The order was simply sent 
down. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that he did 
not attach the greatest blame to the 
right hon. Gentleman, but to the officials 
of the Treasury who undertook to con- 
strue the Act of 1894. In declaring that 


it was unnecessary to take out letters of | 


administration, and, therefore, that no 
duty was payable, they misled the right 
hon. Gentleman. The Report of the In- 
land Revenue to the Treasury was that 
no one could be allowed to recover the 
property without taking out letters of 
administration. 

*Srr W. HARCOURT: The whole of 
the responsibility is mine. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES insisted that 
the right hon. Gentleman had been ill- 
advised, and hoped that in future these 
remissions would be laid before Parlia- 
ment. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuarn Hicks Bzacn, 
Bristol, W.): I do not think that the 
Committee will desire to pursue the par- 
ticular case of non-exaction of duty 
from the Czar of Russia.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The right hon. Gentleman has 
made a fair and plain statement of the 
case; and I think that in all probability 
the country obtained a greater advan- 
tage from the act of courtesy than it 
would have gained from the exaction of 
the duty. [Cheers.] Some members of 
the Committee perhaps desire that 
we should give some expression of 
our views with respect to the general 
recommendations of the Public Ac- 
counts Committee. I quite agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite as to 
the impossibility of laying before Parlia- 
ment a statement of the remissions of 
duties to Ambassadors or foreign Sove- 
reigns in cases where it has been the rule 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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for gencrations past that such remissions 
should be made. Further, I will say that 
to make a remission to a foreign 
Sovereign in some exceptional case, and 
then bring it before Parliament for dis- 
cussion, might very possibly result in 
detracting greatly from the grace and 
courtesy of such remission. [Cheers.] But 
what Parliament may be jealous of is 
the action of the Executive—whether the 
Treasury, the Inland Revenue, or the 
Customs—not in regard to foreign 
Sovereigns or Ambassadors, but in regard 
to Her Majesty’s own subjects. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Ientirely accept, as far as Her 
Majesty’s present Government are con- 
cerned, the view of the Committee that 
where the action of the Treasury, or the 
Inland Revenue, or the Customs, in these 
matters with regard to Her Majesty’s 
subjects involves some new question of 
principle, the matter should be frankly 
submitted to the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, to be reported by him, if he so 
desires, to the House of Commons. 
!”] That is only in accord- 
ance with the old Treasury Minute. But 
the Committee must not carry that prin- 
ciple too far. Every day, it is not per- 
haps too much to say, cases of trifling 
amount occur in the ordinary adminis- 
tration of the Customs and the Inland 
Revenue—cases in which some claim for 
duty is made and is not pressed, or 
perhaps some penalty is waived. In 
some sense these are remissions. Are 
they to be reported to the Comptroller and 
Auditor General? I do not think that 
it would be the view of the Committee on 
Public Accounts that matters of that sort 
should be brought unnecessarily before 
the notice of Parliament or of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General. But I fully 
accept the view that where any remission 
is made by the Treasury or a subordinate 
Department involving any new principle 
or any important amount, that such re- 
mission should be submitted to the 
Comptroller and Auditor General. 

*Mr. WEIR, who was received with 
cries of “Oh!” asked whether the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury intended to continue 
his dual office as representative of the 
Treasury and of the Post Office? The 
right hon. Gentleman’s salary of £2,000 
was too large while he was dividing his 
time between the two Departments. 
[Laughter.] Of course, if the right hon. 
Gentleman were devoting eight or tea 
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hours a day to the work of one Depart- 
ment only the salary might not be 
excessive. [Laughter.| It was too great 
a strain on any one man to fill two offices, 
and he thought they were entitled to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to stick to the 
duties of Financial Secretary and not to 
take up the other duties. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would give him any information as to 
what his intentions were. [Laughter.] 
He also desired to call attention to the 
salary of the non-resident British director 
of the Suez Canal. According to the 
Vote, he received £800 this year, as 
against £500 last year, and, in addition, 
he received £950 as late Deputy -Masier 
of the Mint. A footnote stated that this 
rate of salary would be reconsidered on a 
vacancy. Did that mean that the office 
was to be abolished, or that the salary 
was to be reduced? He hoped some 
satisfactory explanation might be given 
of this matter. 

Dr. CLARK congratulated the Trea- 
sury on the course they had taken in 
regard to this matter of the Suez Canal 
directors. Hitherto, they had always 
“sweated” these unfortunate directors, 
and had themselves appropriated the fees 
they got from the Canal. Now they were 
paying the directors a sum equivalent to 
what they got from the Canal. 

*Mr. HANBURY said the explanation 
given by the hon. Member for Caithness 
was the true one. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.) drew 
attention to the matter of the Irish 
Teachers’ Pension Fund, and asked that 
something should be done in the matter 
of the deficiency which existed. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: Order, order! The general 
question with regard to the Teachers’ 
Pension Fund does not arise on this Vote. 
This Vote relates solely to the office. 

Dr. TANNER said he did not wish to 
press the matter unduly, but he sub- 
mitted to the right hon. Gentleman that 
something should be done. 

*Mr. HANBURY assured the hon. 
Member that a large sum was going to 
be voted to make up the deficiency in the 
Teachers’ Pension Fund. 

Dr. TANNER asked when the de- 
ficiency was made known. 

*Mr. HANBURY said the deficiency 
was made known, he thought, some three 
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or four years ago. To a large extent it 
arose through some actuarial miscalcula- 
tions. The deficiency, no doubt, did 
represent a very large sum, to which 
the Government were going to contribute 
several hundreds of thousands of pounds. 

Dr. CLARK referred to the scale of 
fees they were paying in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. On this Vote they 
had got three Exchequers, and, as usual, 
the Irish sum was an extravagant one. 
Take the principal clerks in three offices. 
In London and in Dublin these officials 
began at £700 a year and went on in- 
creasing to £800 a year. He could un- 
derstand that in London the official 
might be paid alittle more than they paid 
in the other capitals, but he could not 
understand why the chief clerk in Edin- 
burgh should begin at only £500 a year, 
increasing to £600, while the same 
official in Dublin began at £700 and 
went on to £800. He thought that at 
any rate the Edinburgh official ought to 
be paid an equal amount to the Dublin 
official. He thought the Treasury ought 
to see the injustice of the present 
arrangement. ‘They had been able to 
level up, to a certain extent, the salaries 
of the Lord Advocate, the Scotch 

Solicitor General, and the Scotch Judges, 
and now they had got to level up the 
others as well, or give some decent reason 
for the course they had pursued. This 
was a national grievance, for every De- 
partment in Scotland was underpaid. 
He seriously objected to having 
the Scotch Civil Servants in every 
Department underpaid compared with 
the Irish and English servants, and get- 
ting no compensation for the disparity. 
It was only fair that the Treasury 
should give Scotland this money in a 
certain sum as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did in 1888. It was a most 
beneficial Measure passed by the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty when, in 
lieu of grants he substituted a share of 
the taxes. He hoped the Treasury 
would do something in the matter he 
had referred to. 

*Mr. HENRY KIMBER (Wandsworth) 
desired to call attention to two classes 
of Civil Servants humbler than those 
the hon. Member for Caithness had re- 
ferred to, who did nof revel in salaries 
of £500 or £600 a year. One of these 
was the class of seeond division clerks 
who received their appointments under 
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the terms recommended by the Royal 
Commission as distinguished from those 
appointed under the Playfair Commis- 
sion scheme. These clerks, he was told 
on good authority, had much lower pay. 
No doubt the State was entitled to ob- 
tain its servants on the most reasonable 
terms, provided that those terms were 
not so low that for them good service 
could not be rendered. On the terms of 
their contract these clerks had techni- 
cally no right to complain, but he would 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury to 
examine the grievances of these men, 
and if it should be found that some of 
the State servants received remunera- 
tion so small that without private means 
they could not fulfil their duty, or with- 
out using their spare hours for extra 
service, thus rendering their service to 
the State less valuable, would it not be 
worth while to offer remuneration that 
would secure their entire service? In 
addition to pay there was the question 
of holidays. For five years after they 
entered the Service they only had 14 
days’ leave in the year, besides Christ- 
mas Day and the usual public holidays, 
and in these days of stress and strain 
this was not sufficient. He hoped if 
now the larger question of the pay of 
the Services could not be raised, yet the 
Secretary to the Treasury would in this 
appropriate Jubilee year consider 
whether something could be done for 
this deserving class of public servants. 
Another humble class of Civil Servants 
were the “abstractors,” of whom there 
were a large number in the various De- 
partments. The increment of their 
pay was at the rate of £2 10s. per 
‘annum, the lowest rate of any class of 
Civil Servants, and after many years 
they arrived at the maximum of a little 
over £100. Boy messengers and boy 
copyists received a larger increment, to 
the extent of half as much again, and in 
some cases twice as much. He hoped a 
promise would be given that these griev- 
ances should be considered. 

*Mr. HANBURY said the Ridley Com- 
mission dealt with the whole question 
of Civil Service establishments, but he 
did not think his hon. Friend was cor- 
rect in saying that the Ridley Commis- 
sion recommended lower salaries than 
existed under the Playfair scheme.. No 
doubt they started from a lower mini- 
mum, but during the whole of his years 
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of service, supposing a man served after 
60, as many men did, he would receive 
more in salary than a clerk under the 
Playfair scheme. While salaries were 
lower in the early years of service, when 
they were not so much wanted, higher 
salaries were paid as men advanced in 
position in the service. There was 
great desire to enter the second divi- 
sion, and he thought the Ridley Com- 
mission had acted wisely in establishing 
the new scale. As to holidays, it was 
true that until they had served five 
years these clerks only received 14 days 
at one time, but there were public holi- 
days to the number of about 7 in the 
year, and in addition, every alternate 
Saturday, and in some Departments 
every Saturday was a half holiday. These 
regulations were framed on the sugges- 
tions of the Ridley Commission, which 
went into the whole question. On the 
whole they had worked well. There 
were a good number of applicants for 
the second division, and he believed 
those in the Service were thoroughly 
satisfied. As to the class of “abstrac- 
tors,” his hon. Friend was not quite 
right in his facts. The maximum pay 
was not limited to £100, it extended to 
£150. What was the position of these 
“abstractors”? Under the recommen- 
dations of the Ridley Commission this 
class of copyists were to be done away 
with without compensation. The Trea- 
sury took a more lenient view, and 
selecting a number of the best men, put 
them in a better position than they had 
ever held before. Up to that time the 
men had been employed at 10d. an hour. 
They were not in any way on the perma- 


nent. establishment, and were not 
entitled to a pension. A new class of 
assistant clerks was appointed, and 


these were allowed to enter the Service 
at the salaries they were receiving as 
copyists, with the addition of certain 
bonuses rising to £150. His hon. 
Friend had compared the increment 
they received with that of boy copyists 
and boy messengers, but it was not a 
fair comparison. Boy messengers were 
dismissed when they ceased to be boys, 
and boy copyists started at a much lower 
initial salary. The hon. Member for 
Caithness made a comparison of the 
salaries paid in Scotland and Ireland ; 
but so far as he had been able to study 
these matters he was inclined to think 
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that in many instances the difference 
arose from salaries in Ireland being too 
high, not those in Scotland too low. 


Dr. CLARK reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman that time after time there 
had been memorials and deputations 
from Scottish Civil Servants, complain- 
ing that they were paid so much lower 
salaries. 


*Mr. HANBURY said, of course, the 
hon. Member knew the general principle 
upon which salaries were apportioned. 
No doubt they were calculated on the 
cost of living in the different countries. 
But he would promise to look into the 
matter and see if the salaries were duly 
proportioned. 


Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clapham) 
said he was responsible in 1894 for a 
Motion for the reduction of the Home 
Office Vote in reference to the position 
of junior clerks, and he recalled the fact 
that on that occasion the then Under 
Secretary (Mr. G. Russell) expressed 
the opinion that a holiday of 14 days 
was totally inadequate for junior clerks. 
An extra week was almost promised by 
the late Government, and it might be 
appropriately granted in this Jubilee 
year, 


Vote agreed to. 


7. £83,566, to complete the sum for 
the Home Office. 


*Sir C. DILKE said there were one or 
two remarks he had to make upon this 
Vote. In the first place he would ask 
the Secretary of State to look into the 
condition of one of the burial grounds 
under his authority, which was such 
as to constitute a grave public 
scandal. The matter concerned both 
the Home Office and the Treasury. 
It was the case of the Brompton ceme- 
tery. It concerned both the Treasury 
and the Home Office, because the Trea- 
sury received the fees for interments, 
and the Home Office had statutory 
power to act if the ground was unfit to 
be used for burials any longer. The 
case had been frequently mentioned in 
the House, but instead of getting better 
things got worse. In private ceme- 
teries interments within 100 yards of 
dwelling houses could be forbidden by 
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the Home Office, but at Brompton inter- 
ments were made right under the win- 
dows of houses in a crowded neighbour- 
hood. Such an intra-mural cemetery 
afforded a flagrant example of all the 
evils which the Statute administered by 
the Home Office was intended to pre- 
vent, and the scandal was all the greater 
because of the fact that the country was 
making money out of it. [“ Hear, 
hear!”} The other matter with which 
he wished to deal at a little greater 
length concerned the administration of 
the Factory laws by the Home Secre- 
tary. As he should have one or two 
criticisms to offer, he would say that 
those criticisms were all on side points. 
Generally speaking, he had to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for, and to 
congratulate him upon his administra- 
tion of his office. He thought he had 
admirably carried on the traditions of 
his predecessor, and had made no 
changes in the general conduct of the 
office. There had been a continuity of 
policy in regard to factory and mine 
inspection, and all other Departments, 
which was worthy of admiration, and if 
he said one or two words by way of 
criticism on a few points of detail, he 
did not wish to be understood as 
making any sort of attack on the gene- 
ral administration. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
He wished to point out that in one or 
two directions there had been a notable 
tendency to vary what seemed to be the 
law by a sort of private arrangement 
between the Home Office and certain 
great firms. Generally speaking the 
firms concerned were firms which did a 
large amount of contract work for 
various Government Departments, and 
he could not but think that in some 
cases the influence of other Depart- 
ments had been brought to bear—pro- 
bably without the knowledge of the 
Home Secretary—upon some of the offi- 
cials of his Department. It had been 
represented, perhaps, as being impor- 
tant for the Army or the Navy, or for 
reasons connected with other Depart- 
ments, that certain firms should have 
their work facilitated by occasional re- 
luxation of the law. There seemed to 
have been instances of this in the cases 
of the great firm of McCorquodale, and 
certain firms which contracted with the 
Gevernment for the supply of tinned 
meat and tinned provisions. In the 
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stationery works of Messrs. McCorquo- 
dale, at Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire, 
there was a large department called the 
“stores” department. Many examples 
had been referred to in that House, 
some in the last Parliament, of the diffi- 
culties in administering the Factory 
Laws caused by the inability of any one 
to draw a very strict line between what 
were warehouses and what were factories. 
They were familiar with the difficulties 
in this connection with regard to the 
bottling of beer and the printing of 
newspapers and other matters. This 
was a case of the kind. There was a 
large department at McCorquodale’s 
called “stores,” in which work was done 
which appeared to him plainly to bring 
that portion of their works within the 
definition of “factories” in the Factory 
Acts. As a matter of fact the hours of 
work in that large department were not 
the hours prescribed by the Factory 
laws. Sixty or seventy hours a week 
had been done by young persons, and 
in some cases children, and overtime 
had been worked on more than the sta- 
tutory number of occasions, namely, 30 
days. It was admitted, he thought, that 
the departinents were not brought 
under any regulation with regard to 
hours. He believed it was understood 
in the Home Office that these “stores” 
departments were not under the Fac- 
tory Acts, and therefore were not subject 
to regulations as to hours. But there 
was in Messrs. McCorquodale’s works 
another department called the “label” 
department, employing a large number 
of people, which was admitted to be 
under the Factory Acts, the work done in 
which appeared to him to be indistin- 
guishable on any principle from the 
work carried on in the “stores.” What 
he had to complain of was that the 
Home Office must be aware that these 
portions of the works were on the 
dividing line between factories and 
warehouses, because he understood that 
an arrangement had been come to, 
a sort of private arrangement outside 
the Factory Acts, that not more than 
a certain number of hours were to be 
worked in future in those departments. 
That seemed to show that there was a 
doubt in the minds of the Home Office 
whether or not these works did come 
within the Factory Acts; and he was 
bound to say that he thought these 


Sir C. Dilke. 
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arrangements with regard to hours out- 
side the Act most unsatisfactory. He 
should not have attached much import- 
ance to this case if it stood by itself, 
But what had, occurred with regard to 
the fishing industry went to show that 
there was a tendency somewhere in the 
Home Office to assume to vary the 
provisions of the law. In the case of 
the fishing industry the Factory Acts 
ceptained a special exception with re 
gard to the gutting of fish on its arrival 
by boat; but the exception did not 
apply to the process of tinning or pre- 
serving fish. There were great works 
at the East End of London which did an 
immense amount of work for the Goy- 
ernment. A great deal of fish was 
tinned which did not come to London 
by boat at all, but which came by train. 
These works undoubtedly came under 
the ordinary factory laws. Yet the 
Home Office for some time past had re. 
frained from enforcing the law as 
against them. Questions were put in 
the House which induced the state- 
ment that a private Member was 
bringing in a Bill on the question, and 
that, pending legislation, there was to 
be some arrangement for holding over 
the cases. He submitted that a private 
Member’s Bill, which had not the re- 
motest chance of becoming law, was not 
sufficient ground for the Home Office 


suspending action on the existing 
law. He believed that several cases 
had been held over, and no _ pro- 


secution had been carried through be- 
cause of some suggested legislation. It 
appeared to him, as he had said, that 
these arrangements were most undesir- 
able. The words of the law were per- 
fectly plain. The exception distinctly 
referred to industries dependent on the 
arrival of fish by boats, and the lan- 
guage was so clear that it could not 
possibly apply generally to the tinning 
and preserving industry at large, and 
the law ought to be allowed to take its 
course, and the restrictions as to hours 
should be applied in the usual way. 
This was a case of some importance, 
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because a large number and an increasing 
number of people were employed in 
these industries, which were working 
largely for the Government under con- 
tract. It was not a matter of the rate 
of wages paid, because the rates of 
wages were satisfactory, and in some 
cases high. But it was a question of 
the hours of work, which in this fish 
industry were very cruel hours. Women 
were employed, some of them all day 
on Sunday, and the hours were very 
long ; yet the whole of these fish tinning 
places were treated as outside the provi- 
sions of the Factory Acts. To refrain 
irom enforcing the law seemed to him 
to be a great mistake, entailing serious 
consequences to a large number of 
workers. |" Hear, hear!”| He would 
not press the matter any further, but 
would ask the Home Secretary to in- 
quire into the facts he had mentioned 
in the case of the McCorquodale works ; 
and with regard to the fish tinning in- 
dustry he hoped the right hon. Gentle 
man would be able to assure the House 
that he intended to allow the law to 
take its course in future. He wished 
to conclude, as he had begun, by express- 
lug his warm sympathy with the general 
administration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and his conviction that in the 
greater portion of his administration he 
had been guided by the principles which 
most of those on his (the speaker's) side 
of the House wished to see carried out. 
| Hear, hear!” | 

Caprain NUKLTON (Newington, W.) 
wished to draw attention to a matter 
which was a grievance of some mport- 
ance to some 1),UUU men, hundreds oi 
whom he had the honour to represent. 
in order to make the matter clear to the 
Committee, he was compelled to tra- 
verse Old ground, which he did very re- 
luctantly. ‘Lhe constables of the Metro- 
politan Police torce had laboured jor a 
number oi years under the disadvantage 
of being supplied with contract bovis. 
Some years ago he drew attention to 
this fact, and the Government of the 
VOL, L. [rourrH sgRigs.] 
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day declared that there was no griev- 
ance of the kind. But he proved that 
the grievance existed, inasmuch as these 
boots, for which the Government paid 
30s. a pair, would not realise in the 
open market when new one half that 
value ; and he showed that other boots, 
namely, boots supplied to the troops, and 
which cost a very much smaller figure, 
were sold in open market for two-thirds 
of their value. The Government then 
gave way on ihe point that there was 
no grievance; but they then declared 
that it would be impossible to carry out 
his suggestion that the men should re- 
ceive a boot money allowance instead of 
contract boots. 

*Tug CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS said the question should be 
raised on the Police Vote; he did not 
think it could be raised on the Home 
Uthice Vote. 

Caprain NURTON respectfully sub- 
mitted that when he moved on a 
previous occasion, he dealt with it on 
this Vote. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I am not aware of that. I 
am aware that the matter was dealt 
with on the Police Vote on a former 
occasion, and that was the proper place 
to deal with it. 

Captain NURTON: I assure you that 
I did deal with it on this Vote, as the 
right hon. Gentleman on the Front 
Bench (Mr. Asquith) will allew, for | 
moved that his salary be reduced on 
that occasion. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am sorry I did not 
object on that occasion. [Laugiter.} 

Caprain NOKIUN: I| took opinion 
at the ‘lable as to which Vote | should 
bring the matter forward upon, and it 
was suggested that this was the proper 
Vote. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 


MEANS: 1 must follow the precedent IL 
set myseli when | allowed the question 
to be raised on the Police Vote. I must 
hold, therefore, that this is not the pro- 
per place to raise it. 

T 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marrnew 
Wnarrr Rioiry, Lancashire, Blackpool) 
said that perhaps the Chairman would 
permit him to say that the Question just 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Newington was raised this Session by the 
noble Lord the Member for Greenwich 
upon the Police Vote. What had been 
done was intended to be for the 
advantage of the men, who, according to 
his information, wished to have a money 
instead of a boot allowance. He was 
much indebted to the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean for 
what he had said about the administra- 
tion of the Factory Acts. He believed 
there ought to be continuity in the ad- 
ministration of such important Acts, and 
he was glad to think he had achieved 
some small measure of success in the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The circumstances of the Brompton 
Cemetery had not been brought to his 
notice, but he would inquire into them. 
The right hon. Baronet seemed to think 
there had been some influence at work 
which had induced the Home Office to 
relax the administration of the Factory 
Acts with regard to certain establish- 
ments. He was not aware of anything 
of the kind, and certainly he, personally, 
had never been called upon to decide 
whether any portion of McCorquodale’s 
works was more properly a warehouse or 
a factory. The right hon. Baronet illus- 
trated his point by what had been done 
with reference to some of the fish-curing 
industries. Directly he entered office his 
attention was called to what appeared to 
him to be a slip in the language of the 
Factory Act of 1878, and a Bill was 
introduced last Session for the purpose 
of amending the Act. The workers of 
the trade, employers as well as employed, 
have expressed the desire that there 
should be some slight amendment of the 
law which would make it clear that they 
may contiuue to work certain overtime 
in cases where it is necessary. 

*Sir C. DILKE remarked that what he 
had said he had said at the wish of the 
Trade Councils of Grimsby and Aberdeen, 
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who represented a very considerable in- 
dustry, and they were not at all in favour 
of any relaxation. 

*Srr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
said he had not had a single representa- 
tion made to him except in favour of 
retaining the relaxation which had 
always been allowed. He did not under- 
stand that any harm had been done, but 
he would look into the matter. 

*Mr. WEIR trusted that the Home 
Secretary would, through his inspectors, 
see that cruelty was not inflicted upon 
dumb animals by means of vivisection 
experiments. He quoted from a letter 
written by a well-known medical officer, 
Mr. Edward Berdol, a Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, etc., Tyne- 
mouth House, Victoria Park. Gate. That 


gentleman wrote under date June 10, 
1897,— 


“Certificate A is special for experiments 
without anesthetics, and although it is never 
allowed except for inoculation and_ similar 
trivial operation, the licensee does not allow 
himself to be baulked by such obstacles. He 
proceeds simply and effectually in the follow- 
ing manner: He desires, let us say, to bore 
holes in a dog’s skull, to tear open the chest 
and disclose and experiment upon the heart. 
He gives a whiff of chloroform, enough to 
swear by, but not enough to interfere with the 
results of his research. He next gives a little 
morphia, which he has lately taken to call an 
anesthetic. Thus Messrs. Bayliss and Hill in 
the Journal of Physiology (Vol. xviii. p. 357) 
say: ‘Throughout the experiments morphia 
was the anesthetic used.’ Everybody knew 
that morphia was not an anesthetic at all, but 
merely a stupefier (nobody would have a tooth 
extracted under morphia when he could get 
nitrous oxide gas). Before the preliminary 
stupefaction had passed off, curare was given, 
and then no noise, no biting. no scratching, no 
movements followed; nobody but the experi- 
menter could tell that the creature was not 
really angsthetised; and then the vivisector 
set to work, tearing away bones and muscles, 
cutting and stimulating nerves, and doing his 
work without fear of Home Secretary or any- 
one else. He could swear he had used anes- 
thetics, and as the animal had no power to 
express any pain, although suffering unutter- 
able and unimaginable torments, his torturer 
could go on with his work for six hours and 
12 minutes under curare, as was done in the 
new Museum, Cambridge, as recorded in detail 
in the Journal of Physiology, Vol. xv., 
pp. 1—89, 1893.” 


Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouthshire, N.) admitted that it was 
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very difficult to accurately define a work- 
shop, but contended the reply the right 
hon. Gentleman gave him earlier in the 
Session in respect to places where news- 
papers were folded and beer bottled was 
not quite satisfactory. He noticed that 
the superintendent-inspectorship in the 
women’s department was vacant. Per- 
haps the Home Secretary would inform 
the Committee whether it was intended 
to appoint a new female factory inspector, 
and, if so, whether it was intended to 
appoint one of the present inspectors as 
superintendent. With regard to the 
question raised by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean, it 
appeared to him most undesirable for a 
Government Department to enter into 
any private arrangement with any 
private firms. 

*Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
There has been no arrangement what- 
ever. 

Mr. McKENNA understood there was 
an arrangement that the firms should 
carry on their business in a particular 
way. 

*Srm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
There was no arrangement at all. 

Mr. McKENNA said that in that case 
he would not pursue the subject. 

*Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
remarked that, with regard to the Ques- 
tion put to him by the hon. Member for 
North Monmouth as to the definition of 
a workshop, he could not add anything 
to the answers he had already given, and 
which were founded on the best advice 
that could be supplied him at the Home 
Office. With respect to the vacancy 
which had occurred on the staff of the 
factory inspectorate, they had lost a very 
valuable public servant by the retire- 
ment of the present lady superintendent- 
inspector. [“Hear, hear!”] He was 
now engaged in going through a formid- 
able list of the names of ladies who were 
desirous of becoming inspectors. His 
present intention was not to appoint a 
superintendent-inspector, but there were 
two or three points he was considering 
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with the chief Inspector before deciding 
finally whether there should be a superin- 
tendent-inspector or five inspectors of 
the same grade. He proposed for the 
present to fill up the vacancy by the 
appointment of an ordinary inspector. 
With reference to the allegation as to 
cruelty in connection with vivisection, 
he could not believe that the statements 
which the hon. Member opposite had 
quoted from a letter were in any degree 
accurate. On the contrary, he believed 
they were entirely inaccurate, and he 
should be extremely sorry to think that 
such a thing as had been suggested was 
possible. If the hon. Gentleman would 
be good enough to let him have the state- 
ment of his correspondents he would take 
care to examine very closely into the 
truth of the matter. During the course 
of the last year or two he had had only 
one or two complaints as to the way the 
operations were carried on, and as to 
alleged cruelty and irregularity under the 
Act. Those charges, however, were not 
substantiated in any case, and he had 
reason to believe that the Act was 
humanely and properly administered ; 
that the two inspectors—one in the 
south and one in the north—were 
thoroughly up to their work ; that they 
did pay surprise visits; and that they 
took every means to secure the efficient 
carrying out of the Act. [“ Hear, hear !”] 


Vote agreed to. 


5. £3,279, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Expenses.—Agreed to. 


Crass II. 


6. £60,672, to complete the. sum for 
Treasury and Subordinate Departments. 
—Agreed to. 


7. £83,566, to complete the sum for 
Home Office.—Agreed to. 


8. £40,810, to complete the sum for 
Exchequer and Audit Department.— 
Agreed to. 
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9. £5,407, to complete the sum for 
Friendly Societies Registry.—Agreed to. 


Ways and 


10. £9,725, to complete the sum for 
Lunacy Commission, England.—Agreed 
to. 


11. £42, to complete the sum for the 
Mint, including Coinage.—Agreed to. 


12. £9,138, to complete the sum for 
National Debt Office.—Agreed to. 


13. £14,464, to complete the sum for 
Public Record Office.—Agreed to. 


14. £4,591, to complete the sum for 
Public Works Loan Commission.— 
Agreed to. 


15. £27,167, to complete the sum for 
Registrar General’s Office, England.— 
Agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


SUPPLY [1718 JUNE]. 
Resolutions reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES ESTIMATES, 1897-8. 
Cuass IV. 


1. “ That a sum, not exceeding £4,506,910, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the dlst aay of March 1¢¥8, for 
Public Education in kngland and Wales, in- 
cluding expenses of the Kducation Uttice in 
London.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £7,434, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the lst day of March 1sv8, tor the salaries 
and expenses of the National Gallery, including 
@ grant in aid for the purchase of pictures.” 


Dr. CLARK said the Secretary of the 
Treasury had postponed to that stage 
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some explanation of the increase in this 
Vote. The increase was considerable, 
and in one particular it was an increase 
in salaries. He remembered the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury being very strong 
against such increases. Now for the first 
time there was an additional extra allow- 
ance to a clerk of £100 a year. 

*Mr. HANBURY said he had generally 
opposed personal allowance, but this was 
an exceptional case. They had to feel 
their way as to the salaries in the De- 
partment, and under the circumstances 
there was no other course to be pursued 
than the one adopted. The Sunday 
opening had led to increased expenditure, 
and it was the wish of the House that 
no increase or pressure of any kind 
should be brought to bear on the 
ordinary attendants and servants in re- 
gard to work on Sundays. He had, how- 
ever, in some lustances, representations 
from the attendants that they wished to 
do the extra work themselves, and they 
were allowed to do it. 


Resolution agreed to. 


5. “ That a sum, not exceeding £3,613, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
uecessary to delray the Ubarge, wich will come 
In course of payinent during the year ending 
on the olst day of March Loyd, tor we salaries 
and expenses uf the National Portrait Gallery, 
including @ grant. in aid tor the purchase of 
portraits.” 


4. “That a sum, not exceeding £5, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray vhe Uharge, which will come 
in course of payment durmy the year endmg 
on the dlst day ot March lsd, tor the ex- 
penses of the University of London. 


Resolutions agreed to. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, “ That this House do now adjourn,” 
—(Mr. Hanbury)—put, and agreed to. 


House Adjourned at Ten Minutes before 
Eight o’Clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 21st June 1897. 





REVIEW AT ALDERSHOT. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowne) 
said he desired to state the arrange- 
ments under which their Lordships 
might be present on the occasion of the 
review at Aldershot on the Ist of July. 
Every Member of their Lordships’ 
House would be entitled to a free place 
in the stands which would be erected 
close to the saluting point. Special 
trains would be provided to and from 
London and transport to and from 
Farnborough Station at a cost for each 
ticket of £1. The free tickets for the 
stands and the train tickets would not 
be transferable. Members of the House 
who might desire to obtain a second 
ticket could have one on payment of 
lds. in addition to the charge of £1 for 
transport. Applications should be made 
to the Lord Chancellor’s private secre- 
tary not later than Friday evening next, 
after which no applications could be en- 
tertained. He should also state that 
about 4,000 seats had been erected for 
sale to the general public at prices from 
30s. to 15s. each. Applications for the 
purchase of tickets for these seats should 
be addressed to the General Officer Com- 
manding at Aldershot. 





QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 
ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 


Tae PRIME MINISTER (The 
Marquess of Satispury), who on rising 
was received with cheers, said: My 
Lords,—I rise to move that, an humble 
Address be presented by this House to 
Her Majesty on the occasion of the 
auspicious celebration of the 60th year 
of Her Majesty’s reign. The Address 
which I propose that the House shall 
present is as follows:— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to congratulate Her Majesty on 
the auspicious completion of the 60th year of 
her happy reign, and to assure Her Majesty 
that this House profoundly shares the great 
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joy with which her people celebrate the longest, 
the most prosperous, and the most illustrious 
reign in their history, joining with them in 
praying earnestly for the continuance during 
many years of Her Majesty’s life and health.” 


[Cheers.| My Lords, the precedents 
are in favour of very short speeches 
on the occasions of addresses, or 
joyful occasions, from this House to 
the Throne, and I shall not depart from 
so good a precedent. And, indeed, it 
would perplex me to say anything that 
should not have the appearance of 
simple iteration if I were to attempt to 
enlarge upon the subject which has been 
before the minds of the people of this 
country for so many months. It is, 
undoubtedly, a great as well as a unique 
occasion. Other reigns have been 
nearly as long, but no reign has main- 
tained an unbroken succession of pro- 
sperous fortune and able government, 
and there is no reign which the Sovereign 
has brought to a conclusion with a 
higher tribute of loyalty and affection 
and devotion from her subjects than that 
with which the reign commenced. It is 
not only a long reign, a great reign, but 
it is an epoch in the history of our time 
and our race. It is a period in which 
changes of mighty import have com- 
menced and have proceeded, bearing in 
them the seeds of vast developments for 
the greatness and happiness of our race. 
During this period Nature has lent new 
powers to men and nations, all parts of 
the globe have been brought more 
closely together, for evil or for good ; 
under the influence of these natural aids 
and of the steady progress in enlighten- 
ment and knowledge which has been 
made by European nations, there has 
been a continuous advance in the fron- 
tiers of this Empire, so that many races 
that were formerly alien to it have been 
brought under its influence, many who 
were formerly within its boundaries have 
been made to feel, in some degree for 
the first time, the full benefits of its 
civilisation and its educating influence. 
[“ Hear, hear!”} My Lords, it has also 
been a period of great political change. 
The impulse of democracy, which began 
in another century in other lands, has 
made ‘itself felt fully in our time, and 
vast changes in the centre of power and 
the incidence of responsibility have been 
made almcst imperceptibly without any 
disturbance or hindrance in the progress 
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of the prosperous development of the 
nation. These things have been done 
during the reign of the Queen, during 
the reign of a Princess who began 
in early youth with little guidance, 
scarcely with any guidance except 
that of the great and good man whom 
she chose for her partner; and under 
her guidance, in spite of the magnitude 
of the events and the great changes that 
have affected all human beings, and this 
nation especially, we have passed 
through the period in prosperity and 
peace, and at the end of it the nation is 
infinitely more powerful, more united, 
and richer than it was at the beginning, 
and, above all, more knit together in 
their love and admiration for the 
Sovereign under whose care and aus- 
pices this great development has taken 
place. [Cheers.} When I was young it 
was the fashion to treat the sovereignty 
of the Queen as nominal, and the share 
which she took in public business as un- 
real. I hear less of that language now 
—(“hear, hear!”]—and I speak in an 
Assembly where many could join with 
me in saying that no one could so 
describe the working of our institutions 
without an ertire ignorance of the real 
method of their operation. The powers 
of the Sovereign are great ; the respon- 
sibilities are enormous. That we have 
passed through a period of so much 
trial, and arrived at the height of so 
much greatness, is largely due to the 
moderating, the self-controlling, influ- 
ence of the Queen, from whom, legally, 
all power flows. [Cheers.] We have to 
express on this singular occasion our 
deep thankfulness for the blessing that 
has been vouchsafed to us in this critical 
age of the world, and our earnest prayer 
that for as long as possible these benefits 
may flow from the same hands to a 
grateful and an adoring people. [Loud 
cheers. | 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, who was 
received with cheers, said: My Lords, 
if the noble Marquess felt some per- 
plexity as to what could be said upon an 
occasion like the present, my difficulty 
must necessarily be the greater after the 
noble Marquess has expressed, with, I 
am sure, the absolute concurrence of 
every Member of the House—[cheers]|— 
in terms most felicitous and most suffi- 
cient, what we all feel. It is unneces- 
sary—the noble Marquess has, I think, 
Prime Minister. 
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wisely avoided it to a great extent—to 
dilate upon the virtues of our Sovereign, 
It is known to all of us, it is known to 
all the people of this country, it is known 
to all the peoples of the vast Empire over 
which she rules, that there is no one 
throughout that Empire who could have 
inspired more universal respect, more 
universal regard, not only as a Sovereign, 
but as a woman, than the Queen who 
presides over us. [“ Hear, hear!”} My 
Lords, the noble Marquess referred justly 
to the great changes which have taken 
place since Her Majesty’s reign com- 
menced. I am one of those, unfortu- 
nately, who can even remember when 
there was no railway entering the Metro- 
polis. I well remember the opening of 
the London and North Western Railway, 
which was the first railway running out 
of and into London. That was one of 
the most momentous changes which has 
taken place, not only in this country, 
but in the world, because it is the enor- 
mous increase in the facility of communi- 
cating with each other, whether by letter, 
by railway, and, it is perhaps still more 
important, by telegraph, which has 
altered the whole face of every com- 
munity of civilised people in the world, 
and it is not too much to say that there 
never has been in the world a period 
during which changes so momentous and 
affecting the whole of mankind have 
taken place as have taken place in the 
60 years during which the Queen has 
reigned. That in itself would make a 
remarkable epoch. But, my Lords, 
there is something else important and 
which is personal to the Sovereign— 
namely, that we have never before had 
a Sovereign who has reigned so long and 
who has never for one moment forfeited 
the affections of the people. [Cheers.] 
We have never before had a Sovereign 
who was respected equally by all parties, 
who was absolutely impartial to all. 
[Cheers.| We have never had a Sove- 
reign—at all events in times that any 
of us can well remember—so capable of 
aiding her Ministers with wise and 
prudent counsel. [“ Hear, hear!”] As 
the noble Marquess has justly said, no 
mistake could be greater than to sup- 
pose that the Sovereign of this country 
does not exercise a constant, a wise, and 
a most important influence upon all the 
political events of the reign. If I simply 
make one remark, you will see at once 
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how true that must be. Ministers go 
and change. They are not perpetual. 
The one person who remains at the head 
of affairs, cognisant of everything that 
takes place, is the Sovereign, and that 
Sovereign obtains an experience of the 
highest public affairs unequalled by any 
Minister, however powerful. You will 
see, then, how great is the influence and 
how great is the power, though it may 
be an unseen power, of our Sovereign. 
There is further immense advantage we 
derive from such a head of our State. 
In no other way could we centre the 
affection of the citizens or the subjects 
of the Empire as we can centre it in the 
Sovereign at our head. She alone, being 
impartial, being entirely unconnected 
with our party struggles—she alone can 
be the object of that affection which 
exists throughout her wide dominions, 
and it is no mean advantage to an 
Empire to have, not a mere figure-head, 
but one personage to whom all look with 
equal respect, love, and _ affection. 
[Cheers.| My Lords, I have very few 
more words to say. We are proud of our 
institutions. We are proud, I think 
justly, of the manner in which they have 
conduced to the happiness of the nation, 
but institutions are made for men, and it 
is upon men themselves that the worth 
of those institutions mainly depends. 
But what is it which we boast has 
specially characterised the people of this 
country, which, I believe, more than any- 
thing else, has made it great? It has 
been a prudent and calm temperament, 
and, above all, a sense of duty; and I 
venture to say that no one has been more 
actuated by that paramount sense of 
duty than the Sovereign, and none has 
shown it more conspicuously through a 
life not unbroken by severe trials. 
[“ Hear, hear!” and cheers.], My Lords, 
I am sure I express the feelings of all on 
this side of the House when I say that we 
most cordially concur in the Address the 
noble Marquess has moved, and that we 
most earnestly from our hearts wish all 
length of life and happiness to our 
Queen. [Loud cheers.] 


Address agreed to nemine dissenti- 
ente, 
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Tus PRIME MINISTER: I beg to 
move “That the Address be presented 
by the whole House.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER moved: 
“That those of the House who are Privy 
Councillors ascertain from Her Majesty 
when it is her pleasure to receive the 
Address.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: May I 
ask for how long it is proposed to adjourn 
the House? 


Tiz PRIME MINISTER: Of course, 
if the House wishes, it can meet earlier ; 
but it is proposed to adjourn until Two 
o’clock on Wednesday. We have to meet 
here, at all events technically and nomi- 
nally, at Two o’clock. We have to be at 
the Palace at Three o’clock. 


Tuz Earn or KIMBERLEY: When 
are we likely to meet after that for busi- 
ness? 


Tut PRIME MINISTER: We shall 
meet on Thursday as usual. 


Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY: I have no 
wish on the subject; I only wanted to 
know. 


Tae Earn or CAMPERDOWN: May 
I ask the noble Marquess, as several 
Peers on this side of the House would 
like to be informed, whether it is 
intended that when the Address is pre- 
sented we should be in levée dress or 
what ? 


Tus PRIME MINISTER: I do not 
know whether my noble Friend the Lord 
Chamberlain is here. [Laughter.] 


Viscount CLIFDEN: I should like to 
know when we are to meet for business? 


Tuz PRIME MINISTER: That is a 
reasonable question, but before I answer 
it I should iike to ascertain from the 
other House whether there is any busi- 
ness likely to keep us. I do not know 
why noble Lords should meet on Thurs- 
day if they are otherwise engaged. I 
should have thought Monday would be 
soon enough. 


House Adjourned at Twenty-five Minutes 
before Three o’Clock, to Wednesday 
next, Two o’Clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 21st June 1897. 





NOTICE OF MOTION. 





MONETARY EXCHANGES (BRITISH EMPIRE). 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): To call attention to the diversity 
of the monetary exchange in the various 
parts of the British Empire, and the 
consequent loss to the agricultural, 
manufacturing, and mercantile interests 
thereby ; and to move a Resolution.— 
[Monday, 19th July.} 





QUESTIONS. 


—_——— 


QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the Postmaster General 
has received a memorial from the 
National Sub-Postmasters’ Federation, 
praying that Jubilee Day, the 22nd 
instant, might be allowed to be observed 
as Sunday for office duties by the sub- 
postmasters, numbering 19,000, in the 
employ of the Post Office, who will 
otherwise be deprived of what is a 
general holiday ; and whether, if the re- 
quirements of the public service cannot 
afford this, another day as holiday will 
be allowed to the sub-postmasters in 
lieu thereof? 

Tue SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
It would be contrary to the interests of 
the public to allow the Sub-Post Offices 


throughout the country to be closed for. 
the whole or nearly the whole of the day | 


on the 22nd instant, and the Postmaster 
General is unable to do more than treat 
the day as a Bank Holiday, which will 
admit of Sub-Post Offices which are not 
Telegraph Offices being closed at noon. 
He regrets he cannot undertake to give 
a holiday on another day. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. W. MACLURE (Lancashire, 
Stretford): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether a refresh. 
ment bar is being, or will be, constructed 
under the stage erected for Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee in the Speaker’s Green; and 
whether it is true that no wines or 
spirits can be sold therein, in conse- 
quence of this House not having or 
holding any licence? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Axers-Dovetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): In answer to the hon. 
Member’s Question, I have to state that 
a refreshment bar has been erected. 
(Hear, hear!”] With regard to the 
class of entertainment provided, I must 
refer the hon. Member to the Kitchen 
Committee. 

In reply to Mr. Patrick O’Brien, 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said that no 
further arrangements could be made for 
the attendants at the House to facilitate 
their witnessing the Jubilee State Pro- 
cession. Every possible arrangement 
had been made to provide for the per- 
manent staff, and he understood from 
them that they were very well satisfied. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
steps can be taken to enable officers and 
men of the Royal Naval Reserve to 
muster in uniform and be present on 
board some of Her Majesty’s ships at the 
approaching Jubilee Naval Review? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Goscngen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I do not exactly 
know what the hon. Member means by 
the Royal Naval Reserve mustering on 
board the ships. Forty-one Royal Naval 
Reserve officers, 676 first and second 
class Royal Naval Reserve men, and 
136 firemen will be on board Her 
Majesty’s ships at the Naval Review, and 
will be taking duty in uniform in their 
proper place side by side with the Royal 
Navy. 

Sm JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether he will arrange 
to have placed on board the vessels 
taking the Colonial forces round the 
Fleet on Wednesday next, a sufficient 
supply of Parliamentary Return (Sea- 
going War Ships, &c.), No. 460, Session 
2, 1895, showing the value of seaborne 
commerce, mercantile marine, annual 
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revenue, and Naval expenditure on sea- 
going force of the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies, and Foreign countries respec- 
tively, with a view to affording the offi- 
cers and men information respecting the 
Naval responsibilities of the Empire and 
the cost of their discharge, and to en- 
able them to compare the action of their 
own Colonies with that of the Mother 
Country and of Foreign countries in 
providing for defence of maritime 
interests? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY: No, Sir; I cannot accept the 
ingenious suggestion of my honourable 
and gallant Friend. The viewing of a 
great outdoor display and the visiting of 
the ships is not an appropriate moment 
for the study of complicated compara- 
tive statistics. 

*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (Westmin- 
ster) asked whether it was still too late 
to arrange that the colonial troops 
might see the British Fleet at the same 
time and under the same circumstances 
that the rest of England would see it? 
[Cheers. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY said he was sorry to find that 
rumours had been circulated to the effect 
that the absence of arrangement by 
which the colonial troops now in England 
might witness the Review on the 26th 
was due to financial considerations. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] That was not the case, 
and it was a great pity that attempts 
should be made to spoil the grace of the 
reception by such insinuations. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The difficulties were not those 
of finance, they were difficulties of ar- 
rangements. The responsibilities of the 
authorities at Portsmouth with the enor- 
mous number of ships there and visiting 
ships expected were immense; the rail- 
way accommodation was absorbed, there 
were to be 40 special trains on one of the 
lines, and jetty accommodation was en- 
tirely taken up. The difficulties in the 
way of providing for the colonial troops 
were most serious. This morning, how- 
ever, the Admiralty had received an offer 
of a ship and a special train, which had 
been provided for other purposes. The 
gentleman who had secured this ship and 
train had offered these to the Admiralty 
—{cheers|—of course, on the usual 
terms. [Laughter and tronical cheers.] 
Of course it was perfectly right and 
reasonable this should be so. [Zronical 
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cheers.| The Admiralty, the Treasury, 
and, he was sure, the House of Commons, 
would be prepared to defray the cost. 
[Cheers.| Having received this offer, he 
had placed himself in communication 
with the officers commanding the colonial 
troops and the Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth, whose responsibilities must 
not be increased up to a point that would 
endanger a breakdown in the arrange- 
ments ; that was laid down as an absolute 
proposition. He had telegraphed to him 
informing him of the streng desire exist- 
ing that provision should be made, and, 
the train and ship being available, there 
remained the difficulty of finding room 
for the ship in waters almost as full of 
traffic as the streets of the metropolis. 
He was in communication with the officer 
commanding, and he hoped that difficul- 
ties might be overcome. From the first 
there had been the greatest desire in the 
Departments to do full justice to our 
guests, and he ventured to think that 
indications of this desire had already 
been given. He hoped that with the 
offer placing the train and ship at the 
disposal of the Admiralty the suggestion 
in the Question might he met. [“ Hear, 
hear!” 

Mr. CUMMING MACDONA (South- 
wark, Rotherhithe) inquired if colonial 
Members of Parliament were to receive 
invitations? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY said special arrangements had 
been made for colonial Premiers and 
150 colonial guests. Inquiries on this 
point should be addressed to the Colonial 
Office; the Admiralty could only do 
what was possible in providing ships. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
asked whether, in the event of difficulties 
arising as to trains or jetties, the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the pos- 
sibility of embarking their colonial 
visitors on Friday, and taking them 
round by sea? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tage ADMI- 
RALTY said this had been considered. 
He had been in communication with the 
officer commanding, who thought there 
would be great difficulty in making the 
arrangement, but it would be considered. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether the British Volunteers in India, 
constituting an Imperial force of nearly 
30,000 men, were invited to send 
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representatives to England to take part 
in the procession of 22nd June; and, if 
not, will he explain on what grounds? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport), on be- 
half of Lorp Gzorcz Hammron: The 
Question as to what representatives of 
the forces in India should be sent home 
to take part in the procession of the 22nd 
June was fully considered in communica- 
tion with the Viceroy of India, and it was 
decided to follow the precedent of 1887, 
increasing the number of officers of the 
Native Cavalry, and adding representa- 
tives of the Imperial Service troops from 
the Native States. Neither the Native 
Infantry nor Volunteers are represented 
on the present occasion. 


POST OFFICE PETITION. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that a petition 
recently forwarded by the clerks of the 
Eastern Central District has been re- 
turned because it was not written on 
foolscap paper ; whether he is aware that 
a petition from the Central Telegraph 
Office written on similar paper was ac- 
cepted ; and if, considering the urgency 
of the petition, and the difficulty attend- 
ing the procuring of signatures in the 
Eastern Central District, he will accept 
the petition as it stands? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General was not aware, but he finds that 
it was done in accordance with an old 
standing rule of the London Postal 
Service,which must have been well known 
to the petitioners. He is aware that 
the petition from the Central Telegraph 
Office, which is not part of the London 
Postal Service, was accepted. That of 
the Eastern Central District was returned 
on Monday the 3l1st ult.; and a fresh 
petition in proper form, which was re- 
ceived on the 3rd inst., is now under 
consideration. 


DOG-MUZZLING (SHEEP DOGS). 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture what is 
the result of the inquiries into the appli- 
cation of the dog-muzzling order to sheep 
dogs while working? 
Mr. J. M. Maclean. 
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*Tuz PRESIDENT or tas BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Water Lone, 
Liverpool, West Derby): I have caused 
a special inquiry to be made as to this 
matter, the result of which goes to show 
that no really serious inconvenience is 
caused by requiring sheep dogs to be 
muzzled in districts in which such a 
measure is necessary. This view is con- 
firmed by the past experience, both of 
the Board of Agriculture and many local 
authorities, when muzzling regulations 
have been made. Moreover, the pro- 
posed exemption would seriously impair 
the efficiency of the orders now in force, 
and render it necessary for them to be 
continued for a longer period than I hope 
will be necessary. I regret, therefore, 
that I do not see my way to adopt the 
suggestion which the right hon. Baronet 
has made to me. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield) asked whether the muzzling 
order applied to sporting as well as to 
sheep dogs? 

*Mr. WALTER LONG: No, Sir; it 
does not. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 

Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, in view of 
the important powers proposed to be 
conferred upon the Plumbers’ Company 
by the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, a copy 
of the charter and of the bye-laws of the 
Company can be laid upon the Table of 
the House, showing how the Master and 
Wardens and Commonalty of the Free- 
men of the Ancient Guild of Plumbers 
are appointed and removed, and under 
what conditions they hold office? 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether, before 
the Plumbers’ Registration Bill is further 
proceeded with, he will lay upon the 
Table a statement showing the consti- 
tution and resources of the Ancient Guild 
of Plumbers, who are to administer the 
Bill if it become law? 

Tus PRESIDENT or rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuap.in, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): It will 
be convenient that I should, in answer- 
ing this Question, also reply to the Ques 
tion of my hon. Friend the Member for 
North Islington. I am informed that 
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the only charter of the Company known 
to be in existence is one granted by 
James I. The earlier charters are be- 
lieved to be lost. The Ordinance dates 
back to the time of Edward III. The 
Report of the City of London Livery 
Companies Commission of 1884, how- 
ever, contains a lengthy abstract of the 
charter and the provisions of the Ordi- 
nances and bye-laws of the Company. 
The Returns for the purpose of that Com- 
mission were supplemented by informa- 
tion relative to the later regulations of 
the Company given in evidence before the 
Select Committee on the Plumbers’ 
Registration Bill, 1892. I have no doubt 
that, if it be desired, the Company would 
cause to be furnished a brief statement 
of the constitution and resources of the 
Company, which might, if it were moved 
for, be laid on the Table of the House. 





+ 


MEDALS (33rp REGIMENT). | 

Mr. R. PIERPOINT (Warritigton): 1| 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State | 
for War whether he is aware that the | 
33rd Regiment served in India during | 
the Mutiny ; ; could he state why the offi. | 
cers and men of the regiment have not | 
received medals in recognition of their | 
services; and whether medals will now 
be given the survivors of those who 
served ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): The Indian Mutiny Medal was 
intended only for troops engaged with 
the mutineers. The 33rd Regiment, 
though quartered in India at the time 
of the Mutiny, was not so employed, and 
therefore did not receive the medal. 


NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 

Sir EDWARD GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, (1) can he state to the 
House at what time, and where, it is in- 
tended to mobilise the Channel and Re- 
serve Squadrons for the annual exercises 
and manceuvres; (2) whether the opera- 
tions are to be held between the English 
Channel, East Coast of Scotland, and 
north of Europe, or only upon the old 
routes, or both; (3) will he state the 
number and classes of vessels that will 
be manceuvred at sea, and how many, 
and the description of vessels which will 
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form the reserve for harbour defence and 
relief operations; (4) whether experi- 
ments in coaling will be performed at 
sea; and (5) can he also state what 
number of men of the coastguard, and 
how many of the first and second class 
reserves of seamen, and how many of 
stokers and firemen are to be embarked, 
and upon what terms? 

Tut FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The answer to the first Ques- 
tion is that the Channel and Reserve 
Squadrons have been already mobilised. 
I am not prepared at present to answer 
the second Question. The information 
asked for in the third Question will be 
published later, as in former years. The 
answer to the fourth Question is in the 
negative. The answer to the fifth Ques- 
tion is that 1,858 Coastguardsmen and 
676 first and second class and 136 fire- 
men of the Royal Naval Reserve have 
been embarked upon the same terms as 
in previous years. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(IRELAND). 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is the 
intention to demand a still further 
deduction from the salaries of the Irish 
National School Teachers for the purpose 
of insuring the solvency of the Pension 
Fund; whether the enforcement in this 
direction is in accordance with the con- 
tract entered into with the teachers when 
joining the scheme; whether any such 
deficiency was or was not made duly 
public in due time; and, if the amount 
in question can be made good from 
Imperial sources? 

The Hon. MeEmpBzr also asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if the amount due under the 
Arrears Act, amounting, as recently 
given, to £100,000, will either be en- 
tirely or only partially granted to the 
Irish National Teachers? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Gzratp Baurour, Leeds, 
Central): It is the intention to require 
from the Irish National School teachers 
an increase of their subscriptions to the 
Pension Fund. The subscription as thus 
increased will not exceed the amount 
which the teachers ought to have been 
required to pay from the beginning. 
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There is no intention to make teachers 
who now subscribe to the fund pay for 
the pensions of future subscribers. The 
arrangement proposed is in my opinion 
a fair one, and I am not aware of any 
contract entered into with the teachers 
when joining the scheme inconsistent 
with it. 

Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.): May 
I ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
has received any resolution from the 
National Teachers’ Association of Ire- 
land on the subject. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, Sir ; 
I have received such a resolution, but it 
appears to me to be based upon a mis- 
conception. 


Letter 


NAVAL HOSPITALS. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether any, and 
if so what, system is pursued with re- 
gard to the audit of all Naval Hospital 
diet sheets? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: The various diet sheets are 
compiled by the Medical Officers of 
wards, who enter personally on them, 
daily, the diets they have ordered. 
These sheets are examined in the office 
of the principal Medical Officer in charge 
of the hospital, who certifies on the 
quarterly provision account that this has 
been done. The audit of the hospital 
accounts, which includes that of diet 
sheets, has been conducted for some 
time past by the Controller and Auditor 
General. 


TELEPHONE TRUNK LINES. 


Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, how much money has 
been voted in connection with the tele- 
phone service, beginning with sums paid 
when the trunk lines were taken over 
by the Post Office? 

Mr. HANBURY: The amount autho- 
rised by Parliament for the purposes of 
the Acts 55 and 56 Vict., ch. 59, and 
59 and 60 Vict., ch. 40, is £1,300,000. 
In the ordinary annual Votes no sepa- 
rate provision is made by Parliament, 
and, therefore, the information desired 
by the hon. Member cannot be 
furnished. 


Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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Boxes. 
DEATH DUTIES. 


Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he will state what is the 
total amount of deductions from Death 
Duties made during the past financial 
year under Section 20 of the Finance Act 
of 1894? 


Tus CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuagn Hicks Bzacu, 
Bristol, W.): £18,000. 
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LETTER BOXES. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether sub-postmasters are called 
upon to fix wall letter boxes at, and 
where necessary erect iron pillar letter 
boxes opposite, their offices at their own 
expense, and at a cost varying from £3 
to £8, and in addition to keep them in 
repair and have them painted regularly ; 
and whether, seeing that in some cases 
the Department has refunded the whole 
cost to the sub-postmaster in quarterly 
instalments, and in others balf the cost 
only, but that in the majority of cases 
nothing has been refunded towards the 
cost, one uniform system could be 
adopted, and every sub-postmaster be 
refunded the full cost of the letter box? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is part of every 
sub-postmaster’s duty to provide a 
letter box at his own expense and main- 
tain it, and as a general rule he makes 
his own arrangements for doing so. But 
in special cases where structural diffi- 
culties exist, a pillar box is erected and 
the sub-postmaster is required to pay 
for the box a sum of about £4, which is 
estimated also to cover the cost of 
maintenance. The Department has 
sometimes felt justified in exceptional 
cases, such as a very brief tenure of the 
office, in remitting a portion of the ex- 
pense incurred, but it is not thought 
expedient that the full cost of the box 
should be borne by the Revenue, and 
Lord Tweedmouth’s Committee expressed 
their opinion that “the provision of 
letter boxes must be regarded as one 
of the conditions of sub-postmasters 
employment.” 
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POST OFFICE (LEAVE OF ABSENCE). 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General (1) 
whether sub-postmasters are the only sec- 
tion of the 140,000 servants of the Post 
Office for whom the Department do not 
provide a substitute at the public ex- 
pense during annual leave or during sick- 
ness; and (2) whether, when a clerk is 
sent from the head office to take charge 
for the sub-postmaster,the sub-postmaster 
is almost invariably called upon to pay 
considerably more for the relief than he 
has himself been paid for the same 
period, and in addition also held respon- 
sible by the Department for all the clerk 
does or omits? 

Mr. HANBURY: Substantially the 
answer to the first part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question is in the affirmative. It 
must be remembered that, unlike other 
officers of the Department, the sub-post- 
masters, as a rule, are not required to 
give their whole time to the service, but 
are at liberty to attend to private busi- 
ness. Those who must devote their whole 
time to the work of the Department are 
allowed leave at the public expense. 
Generally speaking, in the absence of a 
sub-postmaster who has a private busi- 
ness, the work of the Post Office is 
carried on by his assistant or some mem- 
ber of his family, and it is not necessary 
for him to obtain the services of another 
officer ; but when it is necessary he has 
to pay for them, and no doubt it is often 
the case that the temporary payment is 
at a higher rate than his own salary for 
the same period. He is, of course, still 
held responsible for the business of the 
office. 


WATER SUPPLY (LONDON). 

Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that the Royal Commission on the Water 
Supply of London have been unable to 
commence their inquiry in consequence 
of no rooms having been assigned to the 
Commission to hold their sittings; and 
whether he can state when the necessary 
accommodation will be provided and the 
Inquiry commenced ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am informed that 
the Commissioners held their first 
meeting on May 29, when temporary 
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accommodation was provided for them. 
Offices have since been assigned to the 
Commission, and I am advised that the 
Inquiry is proceeding. 


CRAND JURY (CO. WICKLOW). 


Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that the Secretary of the 
County Wicklow Grand Jury has with- 
held a sum of money due to Mr. Whelan, 
Tinahely, for work done as a road con- 
tractor ; and upon what grounds, or for 
what purpose, has the money been 
retained ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Secre- 
tary of the Grand Jury informs me that 
in obedience to an Order of the Exchequer 
Division of the High Court, he paid the 
amount in question to Mr. Symes, who 
was appointed, by the Order, Receiver 
over the moneys payable by the Grand 
Jury to Whelan for road contracts, to 
satisfy, in part, the amount of the judg- 
ment in an action brought by Whelan 
against Symes. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
COMMISSION. 

Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury when the Report of the Vote for 
the Expenses of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission will be taken? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Report of this 
Vote will be postponed till Monday next. 


WOUNDING AN ENGLISH SAILOR AT 
VENICE. 

Mr. W. S. ROBSON (South Shields) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he is 
aware that, on the 9th May last, an Eng- 
lish sailor, Thomas Storrer, of the s.s. 
Silverton, was seriously wounded by the 
police of Venice, one of whom shot him 
while he was in their custody and making 
no attempt at escape; whether it is the 
fact that no punishment has been im- 
posed on the officer who fired the shot ; 
and whether he will cause inquiries to be 
made into the case, and procure the 
punishment of that officer, or such com- 
pensation for Storrer as the circum- 
stances may show to be proper? 
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Mr. CURZON: The incident was duly 
reported by Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Venice to the Board of Trade on the 12th 
of May. The Inspector of Police fur- 
nished the Consul with a statement of 
the circumstances, to the effect that 
Storrer attempted to throw one of the 
police officers into the sea, and at the 
same time to release himself from the 
grasp of another, who drew his pistol, 
wounding Storrer, it is alleged, acci- 
dentally. The bullet was successfully ex- 
tracted at the hospital, and it does not 
appear that the wound has had any 
serious consequences. The trial of 
Storrer and of the other seamen charged 
with him with riotous conduct was con- 
cluded on the 11th instant. They were 
sentenced to 32 days’ imprisonment, but 
were immediately released, having already 
been detained that time in prison. The 
police officer who fired the shot was ac- 
quitted. The Consul applied for and 
was authorised to provide legal assist- 
ance for the men. Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Rome, who has been apprised 
of the fact by the Consul, will be re- 
quested to state his views on the case, 
concerning which we have at present no 
further information. 


2xpv DRAGOON GUARDS. 


Mr. MACLURE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards, when sent to Shorn- 
cliffe, were informed that they would be 
quartered there until the end of this 
year; that, upon this understanding, 
several of the officers took houses in the 
neighbourhood at great expense to last 
out this time; and that last week notice 
was given to them to be ready to depart 
for London within a week, and to go 
thence to York; and will the Secretary 
of State for War indemnify these officers 
who upon such short notice have had to 
make so great a sacrifice? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The duration of a 
regiment’s stay at any particular station 
must depend on circumstances, and no 
information as to the term of its stay 
at Shorncliffe could have been given by 
authority to the regiment referred to. 
On the other hand, it was intimated in 
the February Army Orders that the regi- 
ment would proceed to Yorkshire after 
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the summer drills at Aldershot. There 
would therefore appear to be no ground 
for compensation. 


POST OFFICE SORTERS. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, §.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether it is with the sanction 
of the Postmaster General that the prac- 
tice which has existed for many years 
at the Northern District Office is to be 
departed from, and that suburban over- 
seers who have been recruited from the 
ranks of postmen are to be introduced 
into the town office to supervise sorters 
who have passed a high educational test, 
sorters being thus deprived of their 
chance of promotion? 

Mr. HANBURY: The second class of 
overseers in the Northern District, as in 
other districts of London, has become 
redundant under the recommendations of 
the Tweedmouth Committee, and the 
question of disposing of the officers at 
present in this class is now being con- 
sidered. No decision has yet been 
arrived at. 


SUPPLY (POST OFFICE ESTIMATES). 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, when 
will the Revenue Departments (Post 
Office) Estimates be taken? 

Mr. HANBURY: These Estimates 
will not be taken on Friday. 


NAVAL WORKS LOANS BILL. 
*Smr CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty when 
the Naval Works Loans Bill is to ke 
introduced ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tus ADMI- 
RALTY: The Bill is quite ready, and 
will be introduced by the Civil Lord at 
the earliest opportunity after the Jubilee 
celebrations are over. 


SHEEP SCAB. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether his attention has 
been called to the increase of sheep scab 
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in certain districts of the Eastern Coun- 
ties; and whether he would cause regu- 
lations to be enforced to prevent its 
spread, particularly with reference to 
foreign sheep? 

*Mr. LONG: There has recently been 
some increase in the number of out- 
breaks of sheep scab reported from two 
or three counties in the East of England, 
but, taking the Eastern Counties as a 
whole, the present position is not at all 
unsatisfactory. Where such outbreaks 
occur it is for the local authority to en- 
force the requirements of the Sheep Scab 
Order of 1895, which contains a com- 
plete code of regulations on the subject. 
No danger of the introduction of the dis- 
ease by means of foreign sheep now 
exists, inasmuch as all such sheep are 
required to be slaughtered at the port of 
landing. 


PEA THRIPP. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask. the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether the Board of Agriculture would 
issue instructions relative to the treat- 
ment of pea thripp, or pea louse, which 
has recently appeared in the eounty cf 
Essex 4 
*Mr. LONG: We have not previously 
received any complaint as to damage 
done by the particular insect to which 
my hon. and gallant Friend refers, but 
inquiry shall at once be instituted with 
a view to see whether we can with ad- 
vantage take any steps in the matter. 


YLEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION. 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if he is able to indicate an approxi- 
mate date for the introduction of a Bill 
to establish a State-aided system of 
superannuation for aged and infirm 
teachers in Board and Voluntary Schools? 

Tuz FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) could only say on this subject that 
which he thought he had already said, 
that he hoped the Measure would be in- 
troduced without any undue delay. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if he can now state 
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when he proposes to introduce the Bill 
dealing with the adulteration of food 
products? 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government can now state when they 
will introduce a Bill to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee ou 
Food Products Adulteration ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY said he was unable to fix a date, 
but he hoped the Bill would be intro- 
duced next week or the week after, but 
he could give no specific pledge. 


REVIEW AT ALDERSHOT. 

Sir J. DICKSON-POYNDER (Wilts, 
Chippenham) inquired if any arrange- 
ments had been made whereby Members 
could witness the Review at Aldershot? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Every Member of 
the House will be entitled to a free place 
in the stands which will be erected near 
the saluting point at the Review on 
July 1. Special trains will be provided, 
and transport from Farnborough Station 
at a cost for each ticket of £1. The free 
tickets for stands and the train tickets 
will be non-transferable. Members desir- 
ing to obtain a second ticket can have 
one on payment of 15s. for the stand and 
£1 for transport. Applications for 
tickets should be made to Mr. Speaker's 
Secretary not later than Friday evening 
next, after which no applications can be 
entertained. These applications should 
specify whether railway and transport 
tickets are required or not. The Review 
will take place about 5 p.m. About 
4,000 seats have been erected for sale to 
the general public at prices from 30s. to 
15s. each. Applications for the purchase 
of these tickets should be addressed to 
the General Officer commanding at 
Aldershot. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
EXAMINATIONS (IRELAND). 

*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion had been called to the fact that the 
Commissioners of Education in Ireland, 
although they observed the 17th June 
as a holiday, did not intend to do so on 
Jubilee Day ; and whether he would take 
steps to cause June 22 to be observed as 
a holiday in Ireland as in England? 
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Queen’s 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I find that 


the examinations of the Intermediate 
Education Board for Ireland extend from 
Monday 14th June, to Monday 28th 
June. These dates were fixed so far back 
as November 1896. I fear it would not 
now be possible for the Commissioners 
to consider the question of postponing 
the examination fixed for to-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury what arrangement had been made 
for reporting the Parliamentary proceed- 
ings next Session, and whether the con- 
tract had been let for five years at a price 
precluding the possibility of the work 
being done efficiently ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The contract was, as 
usual, put up to public competition, and 
the lowest tender has been accepted. 
Bonds for a large amount have been 
offered, and will be taken for the due 
performance of the contract. The 
amount of the subsidy is the same as is 
paid to the present contractors, and in 
his note giving me private notice of this 
Question, the hon. Member says that the 
present contractors give general satis- 
faction. It is therefore obvious that the 
rate does not preclude the possibility of 
an effective Report. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON said, aris- 
ing out of that reply, he begged to ask 
his right hon. Friend and evader of the 
facts whether he was aware that the 
present contract was carried on at a loss, 
and only because a large portion of the 
expense was shared by a powerful and 
wealthy morning newspaper was it con- 
tinued to be carried on? 

Mr. HANBURY: I am not aware of 
this. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


In reply to Mr. James Lowruer (Kent, 
Thanet), 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he proposed on Thursday to 
take Class 5 of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates, the Revenue Department Votes, 
with the exception of the Post Office. 
On Friday he proposed to take the Scotch 
Votes. He must reserve any statement 
with regard to next week for a few days. 
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NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
William Graham Nicholson, esquire, 
for the County of Hants (Eastern or 
Petersfield Division). 
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FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF 
WOMEN’S DISABILITY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from Wednes- 
day till Wednesday 7th July. 





HIGHWAYS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from this day 
till Friday. 





OCCUPYING TENANTS’ ENFRANCHIEE- 
MENT (PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) 
BILL. 

Second Reading deferred from this 
day till Tuesday 27th July. 





OLD AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from this 
day till Tuesday 27th Juiy. 





OUTDOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from this 
day till Tuesday 27th July. 





LABOUR BUREAUX BILL. 
Order for Second Reading [this day] 
Read, and discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 





BUILDING FEUS AND LEASES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading [this day] 
Read, and discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 





QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
ADDRESS OF CONGRATULATION TO HER 
MAJESTY. 

Taz FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.), rising amid loud cheering from all 
parts of the House, said: I think, Mr. 
Speaker, it will be admitted that but 
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justify the Motion of which notice ap- 
pears upon the Paper. We should but 
very ill-represent the country at large if 
we remained silent and dumb, or refused 
to take any part in the chorus of con- 
gratulation which is arising from every 
portion of this vast Empire upon the 
auspicious anniversary which we are ap- 
proaching. [“Hear, hear!”] Sir, 1 
think it would be superfluous—I think 
it might, indeed, be worse than super- 
fluous—were I to attempt to enumerate 
any of the remarkable changes and 
events which have so signally distin- 
guished the 60 years of Her Majesty’s 
reign. Great, indeed, those changes 
have been. You will seldom find com- 
prised within the compass of two genera- 
tions so many great industrial, scientific, 
and literary changes—I had almost said 
revolutions—as have characterised the 
two generations which have passed since 
Her Majesty ascended the Throne. 
[“Hear, hear!”] Sir, the discussion of 
the characteristics of the Victorian epoch 
has occupied enough, perhaps, of public 
attention and has been made the theme 
of a sufficient number of speeches and of 
theses. More interesting is it and more 
germane to the Resolution which I have 
the honour to propose, to ask ourselves 
whether the universal popular instinct 
is in this case justified which associates, 
which closely associates, the personality 
of the Queen with the triumphs which 
have distinguished her reign. [Cheers.] 
Sir, there have been great monarchs who, 
as it were, by force, have stamped upon 
the people over whom they ruled their 
sign manual, who have so moulded them 
that for generations they have borne the 
impress of what may almost be described 
as their original creator. Such men, in 
their time, and in their place, have been 
among the great benefactors of mankind. 
But, Sir, there is no room in a society 
like ours for services of that kind, nor 
would it be desirable that any monarch 
should attempt to render such services 
to a country‘ like our own. [ Hear, 
hear!”] Nor have the services of Her 


Majesty been of that character. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Again, Sir, there have been 
epochs in which Sovereigns have reigned, 
and have had prosperous reigns, of whom | 
nevertheless history cannot claim that | 
they bore any share in the important 
transactions which occurred during their 
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very few words are required from me to} 
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reign of power; whose reigns, therefore, 
serve but to mark an historical epoch— 
serve, as it were, but to mark out a 
special period of chronology. And, 
again, I say the reign of Her Majesty is 
not a reign of that description. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] No. negation ever excited the 
passionate devotion and affectionate 
loyalty which the Queen has inspired in 
the minds of her subjects. [Cheers.] 
No, Sir. If to-day this Metropolis of the 
Empire is crowded by representatives 
from every continent in the globe—not 
all of our blood or of our language ; men 
in many cases of a different race and 
heirs of a different civilisation, but all 
unanimous, all breathing one spirit of 
devotion to the Sovereign of these realms 
— if, Sir, that be the fact, as undoubtedly 
it is, we may be quite sure that such feel- 
ings have not been stirred by an abstrac- 
tion, and that there is at the bottom of 
all this personal devotion something 
which rightly has called that devo- 
tion into existence. [Cheers.] Sir, it is 
true that the reign of Her Majesty has 
been a reign of unexampled length. It 
is also true that it has been a reign of 
unexampled prosperity. Yet, in cele- 
brating this Jubilee, we are not minister- 
ing, I believe, to sentiments of national 
vanity or to vulgar feelings of national 
complacency, but we are really offering 
up from our hearts a homage to the great 
lady who rules over us. [Great cheer- 
ing.| Sir, if you ask, or if any ask, what 
are the virtues which have called forth 
this demonstration, if anybody asks what 
are the claims to this national regard, 
I think the answer is not difficult to give. 
It is because, as the Queen is pre-eminent 
in station, so she has been pre-eminent 
in virtue. [“ Hear, hear!”’] It is because 
she has so well understood the difficult 
and delicate tasks which fall to a con- 
stitutional monarch to perform, that the 
constitution of this country has dering 





her reign been able to adapt itself, with- 
out friction and without shock, to the 
| varying needs of this great community. 
It is because through along and laborious 
life she has been animated by a single 
view of public duty. [‘ Hear, hear! ”} 
It is because in her public life she has 
been an example to every Sovereign, and 
in her private life an example to every 
citizen. [“ Hear, hear!” and cheers.| It 
is because she has shared our anxieties 
and shared our triumphs. It is because 
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she has been throughout animated and 
inspired by our national ideals, that this 
nation, and this House as representing 
this nation, delight to do her honour. 
[Cheers.] It is therefore, Sir, with an 
absolute confidence that these sentiments, 
however feebly expressed, are the senti- 
ments common to all who hear me that 
I beg now to move,— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to congratulate Her Majesty on 
the auspicious completion of the 60th year of 
her happy reign; and to assure Her Majesty 
that this House profoundly shares the great 
joy with which her people celebrate the longest, 
the most prosperous, and the most illustrious 
reign in their history; joining with them in 
praying ogary” A for the continuance during 
many years of Her Majesty’s life and health.” 


[The right hon. Gentleman resumed his 
seat amid loud cheers from all parts of 
the House. | 


*Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I can hope to add 
little to the eloquent and graceful 
terms in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House has 
introduced this Motion, which I rise 
to second. [Cheers.] I have, indeed, a 
qualification which he does not possess 
and which he will not envy me—that I 
can recall, as if it were to-day, the boom- 
ing of the guns which announced the 
accession of the Queen. [Cheers.] It is 
most right and fitting that an Address of 
congratulation should be presented to the 
Sovereign from the House of Commons, 
which has the highest claim to represent 
the sentiment of the nation. Since the 
accession of the Queen this Parliament 
has been placed upon a still wider 
basis of representation than that which 
hailed at her accession. The early reign 
of the Queen began with a new political 
epoch, at a period when the real enfran- 
chisement of the people had only recently 
commenced. It was an era of reform— 
social, political, financial, and commer- 
cial; and indeed there was great need 
in those days for such reforms. It 
is only those who can personally recol- 
lect what was the condition of the 


population of this country 60 years, 


ago who can realise the enormous 
progress and improvement which have 
been made in the welfare of the 
people. [Cheers.} We rejoice to-day, 
and justly rejoice, in the greatness 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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the dominions of the Queen. But for 
the maintenance of such a vast structure 
there must be solid foundations at the 
base, and those foundations can only be 
found in a prosperous and a contented 
people. [Cheers.|] Sir, I am myself able 
to testify that it was not always so. [ 
can remember when the people of this 
country were neither prosperous nor 
contented, when disorder was rife 
amidst the masses of the population, 
who were impatient of suffering and in- 
tolerant of their miserable lot. Anyone 
who is acquainted with the social history 
of this country, I should say, for the first 
six years of the Queen’s reign—from 
1837 to 1843--and remembers what the 
sufferings were in the great towns, and 
still more perhaps in the rural districts, 
will be able to form some conception of 
the marvellous improvement that has 
taken place in the staple of the nation, 
in the growth not only of its numbers, 
but in the health and wealth, in the moral 
not less than the physical fibre of the 
people. [Cheers.] That has been above 
all other things the distinguishing fea- 
ture, to my mind, of this auspicious 
reign. A people better fed, better clothed, 
better housed, better paid, _ better 
educated, crime diminished, taxation on 
the poorer classes lightened—this is the 
solid base upon which this vast Empire 
rests. [Cheers.] I can recall the fears 
of the brave and the follies of the wise, 
who dreaded lest the extension of 
popular power might endanger the Con- 
stitution of the country. Yet it must be 
acknowledged that in these sixty years 
the Queen has given the final sanction 
to measure after measure of democratic 
reform, and each extension of popular 
right has only strengthened the Mon- 
archy and increased the confidence of the 
people. [Cheers.] Queen Victoria has 
never feared her people. [Loud cheers.] 
Decade after decade has passed with a 
progressive march of popular reforms, 
and the Soverzign has never been more 
trusted or more revered, and, as the 
right hon. Gentleman well indicated, this 
enlarged democracy has been peacefully 
and insensibly incorporated into the 
framework of an ancient throne. 
[Cheers.| We celebrate to-day, and 
gladly celebrate with just pride the 
gathering of the representatives of our 
distant colonies. They are communities 
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who went forth instinct with the same 
love of freedom which was native to their 
parent State. They carried that spirit 
beyond the seas, and it has borne 
the fruit of self-government and of 
self-reliance. [Cheers.] In this memor- 
able growth of our race and of our 
Empire there has presided for two 
generations of men, one figure who has 
presented to the world the British 
name with a noble simplicity of great- 
ness which has not been known before, 
and which will live for ever in the 
records of this nation. [Cheers.] It has 
been asked, What has been the office 
which the Queen has performed? That 
office has been the supreme tie which 
bound together various classes and 


diverse races in these vast dominions, | 


which has held them in one united whole 
by a Sovereign partaking the spirit of 
the people, which has gathered them in 
growing affection around her throne. 
[Cheers.] The blessing that was invoked 
by the patriarchs of old was length of 
days and multitude of offspring. Surely 
never has a Sovereign been surrounded 
by a more illustrious progeny, both in 
her family and in her people. Her sub- 
jects are to be found on every shore, and 
her children’s children are established in 
honour in many a State. As the right hon. 
Gentleman said, there have been glorious 
reigns in the great traditions of this land 
—reigns of strife and of storm, of peril 
and of conquest, but if I might be per- 
mitted to affix an adjective, a charac- 
teristic of this reign, I should call it a 
sympathetic reign. ([Cheers.] It has 
appealed to the heart of the nation, and 
it is the heart of the nation still more 
than its pride that speaks to-day and 
addresses Queen Victoria in the sixtieth 
year of her reign. She has made her 
people feel that she was the companion 
of their joy and the partaker of their 
distress and in all their fortunes—whe- 
ther ill or good—her sympathies have 
never been wanting in that touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin. 
[Cheers.| In & sense unknown before, 
the present Sovereign can be justly called 
the Mother of her people. In the fulness 
of her years and of her grace those 
children gather around her to-day with 
feelings of filial devotion. [Cheers.] The 
Queen has passed through bitter sorrows, 
and none so great as that which took 
from her the wise counsellor and consort 
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of her Empire. But in all her desola- 
tion she never forgot her care and her 
duty to the nation. [Cheers.] It is 
not for me to attempt to portray a 
character known and admired and loved 
by all. Those who have served her them- 
selves in any capacity will ever cherish 
the memory of her gracious kindness, of 
her upright judgment, of her ripe ex- 
perience and her constitutional fidelity. 
[Cheers.| Her public as her private life 
has been a lesson to all in every station. 
The first in virtue as the “ first in place,” 
she has added dignity to a mighty throne, 
and deserved the passionate loyalty of a 
free people. [Cheers.} She will leave to 
those who come after her larger 
dominions and a happier people; but, 
what is more, she will bequeath to future 
times the imperishable inheritance of a 
sovereign example. [Loud cheers.] 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.), who 
was received with Irish cheers, said: If 
this Address were allowed to be passed 
without a word of protest it would be 
the act of the united Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and no Irish repre- 
sentative who desired truly to speak the 
voice of the great mass of the Irish 
nation could allow it to be passed with- 
out protesting against it. [Jrish cheers 
and Ministerial cries of “Oh!”] They 
were asked to pass the Address as part 
and parcel of the Jubilee and rejoicing 
for a reign of 60 years, which had un- 
doubtedly brought to the inhabitants of 
Great Britain and her self-governing 
Colonies almost limitless and unbounded 
prosperity and cause of rejoicing; but, 
as he should presently show, had 
brought to the country for which he 
spoke neither prosperity nor peace, nor 
cause of rejoicing whatever. [ational- 
ist cheers.) If he sought justification for 
the course he felt bound to take on 
behalf of the party for which he was en- 
titled to speak, he should find it in the 
words: “To assure Her Most Gracious 
Majesty that this House profoundly 
shares in the joy with which her people 
celebrate the most prosperous and most 
auspicious reign in the history of this 
nation.” He spoke for a section of the 
House—[tronical Ministerral cheers|— 
and he asked how could they share in 
that joy while the nation that had sent 
them there had been denied throughout 
the whole of the sixty years of that reign 
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any share in the prosperity or the liber- 
ties celebrated that day? The Irish 
people alone throughout the dominions 
and Empire of Her Majesty were denied 
all occasion for rejoicing. Speaking as 
an Irish representative, he felt bound to 
oppose this Address because it was part 
and parcel of a jubilation and rejoicing 
for sixty years of blessings and _pro- 
sperity and liberty which had undoubtedly 
been enjoyed by Great Britain and her 
Colonies, but which had been through- 
out the reign persistently denied to Ire- 
land. Paraphrasing the language of 
the First Lord of the Treasury in 
moving the Address, the Irish Nation- 
alist Members would ill represent the 
vast mass of the Irish nation if they ab- 
stained from telling them frankly and 
honestly, and telling Her Majesty, that 
her Irish subjects did not rejoice, and 
saw no reason why they should do so. 
[Nationalist cheers.| He trusted to the 
catalogue given by the Leader of the 
Opposition of the great advances made 
by the populations of Great Britain and 
the Colonies since Her Majesty came to 
the Throne, and in every item of the 
catalogue he noticed that Ireland had 
gone back instead of having progressed. 
When the Queen ascended the Throne, 
Ireland had a population of eight 
millions. Now she had 4,500,000. 
Great Britain, when the Queen came to 
the Throne, had a population of 17 
millions, now she had a population of 
34 millions, while the population of 


Great Britain had been doubled her | 


taxation had been reduced by one-half ; 
while the population of Ireland had been 
reduced by one half, her taxation had 
been doubled. He turned to the greatest 
of all the advances which had been made 
by the Colonies and Great Britain during 
the present reign—the advancement 
made in public liberties. All the nation 
had been taken within the bounds of 
the Constitution, and had a voice in the 
Government of the country. That was 
the reason Great Britain was so loyal 
to-day. They had all been reading 
within the last few days the speeches 
of the Premiers of self-governing Colo- 
nies—Canada, New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and New Zealand. Would the 
Premier of Canada have been here if 
Canada had been left in the same posi- 
tion she occupied 60 or 70 years ago? 
No. At the beginning of the Queen’s 
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reign Canada was in rebellion. To 
Canada they had given liberty, and with 
that she had built up a. structure of 
prosperity. As regarded Ireland, the 
past sixty years had been marked, on 
the contrary, by a progressive denial of 
liberty. During the reign, 42 Coercion 
Acts had been passed. [Nationalist 
cheers and groans.| When the Queen 
came to the Throne no Minister would 
have dared to have stood up in that 
House to propose a perpetual Coercion 
Act for Ireland. In 1887 the Govern- 
ment of the day selected the fiftieth 
anniversary of Her Majesty’s Coronation 
to fix round the neck of Ireland the 
badge of perpetual servitude. Yet they 
were asked to rejoice and take part in 
the celebration of sixty years’ degrada- 
tion and ruin to Ireland, and to lick the 
hand that had chastised them. [Wation- 
alist cheers and groans.| For sixty 
years many thousands had been con- 
demned to gaol as political offenders for 
no other reason than endeavouring to 
dw their duty by their country. Many 
men had been cruelly executed under 
the pretence of law because they had en- 
deavoured to defend the rights of their 
country. At the present moment there 
were lying in the gaols of this country 
pclitical prisoners whom they asked the 
Government to release on the occasion 
of the Jubilee as an act of grace, in 
order, in some degree, to mitigate the 
bitterness and indignation of the Irish 
people, and they refused to release 
them, although the Czar of Russia re- 
leased a thousand political prisoners 
when he was crowned. The reign had, 
moreover, been marked by the cruel, 
unjust, and monstrous evictions of tens 
of thousands of people in Ireland, and 
at that moment thousands of these poor 
creatures were starving on the roadsides. 
[Ministerial cries of “Oh!” and 
Nationalist cheers.| Through bad laws, 
badly administered, famine had become 
enterdemic, and one of the ordinary 
events of life. The Nationalist Party 
had decided that in view of the deep- 
seated feeling of the Irish nation, they 
could have neither lot nor part in pass- 
ing this Address. They had decided to 
move no Amendment to the Address, 
nor could they support any Amendment, 
and they felt that the best method by 
which they could give expression to what 
they believed to be the feelings of the 
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people was to vote against the adoption 
of the Address. To-morrow, through 
the streets of that great world city there 
would pass a mighty procession— 
[Ministertal: cheers|—to celebrate what 
he fully and frankly acknowledged the 
people of this country and its Colonies 
were fully entitled to celebrate as a 
great national feast and occasion for re- 
joicing, and in that procession there 
would be representatives of their free 
self-governing Colonies and others loyal 
to Her Majesty. The Army and the 
Navy would be represented, and most of 
the Crowned Heads of Europe. How 
would Ireland be represented—by the 
Royal Irish Constabulary—{ Ministerial 
cheers and Nationalist cries of 
“Police!” |—fitly represented by a force 
which had no other justification for its 
existence but to suppress and keep down 
the people of Ireland, and whose chief 
occupation in the past had been to assist 
in burning and pulling down their roof 
trees. They would ride close behind the 
carriage of the Sovereign—the only re- 
presentatives of the Irish nation who 
would grace the precession, the only offi- 
cial representatives of the Irish nation. 
He had stated the attitude of the 
Nationalist Party and of the Irish nation. 
This was a great and mighty Empire, 


but Ireland, by the operations of 
the British Government, had _ been 
reduced to the position of an im- 


poverished, diminished, and weak nation. 
They could conquer by force, and con- 
tinue to keep in poverty and misery the 
nation to which he belonged, and for 
which he spoke, but they could not by 
Coercion Acts conquer the hearts of the 
Irish people or compel them to join in 
the present rejoicing. [Nationalist 
cheers. | 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
said he rose to endeavour to reduce to 
action the sentiments to which the hon. 
Gentleman had just given utterance. 
[Ministerial laughter.| He had no fault 
to find with the pictures which had been 
drawn of the benefits which had accrued 
to the people of the Empire generally 
during the present reign, which would 
be remembered, not merely as the 
longest, but probably as the greatest 
reign in English history. The advances 
which had been made were undoubtedly 
without parallel in the story of the 
nations, and he did not for a moment 
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wonder at the enthusiasm with which 
this Jubilee celebration was being carried 
out. Had he been an Englishman, a 
Canadian, or an Australian, he should 
have been only too proud of the oppor- 
tunity of celebrating the increase in 
prosperity and freedom, but he belonged 
to a part of the Empire to which the 
blessings of prosperity and freedom had 
been a closed book. Much as he per- 
sonally disliked uttering any jarring note 
which might be considered even by some 
friends of Ireland as ungracious or ill- 
timed, he felt bound in the interests of 
truth to say that at this moment, while 
other parts of the Empire were proud, 
prosperous, and free, Ireland stood at 
their door in poverty and subjection, 
sullen and disaffected. He knew that on 
such occasions as this men were naturally 
anxious to shut their eyes to any dis- 
creditable fact, to any black spot that 
might, perhaps, spoil the beauty of the 
picture ; but this was a great historical 
occasion, and in the interests of truth 
and justice alike they were bound, «s 
Irish representatives, to place it upon 
record that during the past 60 years 
Ireland had suffered grievously in her 
prosperity and liberty, and was to-day 
in no mood to celebrate those great bless- 
ings which had been scattered broadcast 
throughout the rest of the Empire. 
British Members might possibly be in- 
clined to resent the introduction of this 
topic at all, but there was no responsible 
man amongst them of any party who 
could deny the substantial truth of what 
he was saying. [Cries of “Oh!”] In 
his view it was far better for England, 
as well as Ireland, that the truth should 
not be hidden. The three great achieve- 
ments of this reign were, first, the ex- 
tension of representative institutions ond 
the broadening of popular liberties all 
over the Empire; secondly, the enor- 
mous and extraordinary increase in popu- 
lation and wealth, and the decrease of 
taxation; and, thirdly, the spread of 
peace and contentment amongst the sub- 
jects of the Empire. What share kad 
Ireland had in any one of these bless- 
ings? While representative institutions 
had been given to the colonies, and the 
people of Great Britain had had their 
popular rights and liberties extended 
year by year, Ireland had been con- 
stantly subjected to exceptional and re- 
pressive legislation. As had been pointed 
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out by the hon. Gentleman who preceded | her constitutional liberties, with the result that 
him, there had been a Coercion Act of| the Irish people are to-day discontented and 
A 4 disaffected, and are unable to join in the cele- 
some kind or other for Ireland 3, SOME! bration of the sixtieth year of Her Majesty's 
of these Acts had suspended trial by | reign.” " 
jury; others had suppressed the free- 
dom of speech, or of the Press, and all} Mr. J. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N_.) 
of them, in one shape or another, abro-| said that Ireland refused to join in this 
gated the constitution under which Ire-| celebration. When the Division on this 
land was supposed to live. There had| Address took place it would be found that 
been two unsuccessful insurrections, and| the whole of the National representation 
their prisons had never for one moment | of Ireland had voted against it. It might 
been without Irish political prisoners| bea light matter to the rest of the House 
within their walls. [Zrish cheers.] He| that the Irish representatives should not 
had hoped up to the last moment that| take part in the proceedings to-morrow ; 
an opportunity would have been found,| but the action of the Irish Members 
as an act of grace, to release the few re-| meant more than appeared on the surface. 
maining prisoners in Portland Prison.| It was a reign that when the day came, 
There were only five of them left, and| which he believed was not far distant, 
every man who was a leader of the con-| when they would have to fight for their 
spiracy with which they were alleged to| Empire, the Irish Members would stand 
be connected had been released. At this| aside—[Jrish cheers|—and some of 
moment in Ireland there was a statute| them would not be content with standing 
in force under which trial by jury, per-| aside. [Renewed Irish cheers.| The 
sonal liberty, freedom of speech and of| Colonies were loyal because they were 
the Press, were all vested in one man, | free; the Irish were disloyal because they 
who was absolutely irresponsible so far| were not free, and they were proud of 
as the Irish people were concerned. The| their disloyalty. [Zrish cheers.| They 
great mass of the people themselves were | never should be loyal—{Ministerial 
undoubtedly disaffected with the system | /aughter|—until justice was done them 
of rule under which they lived. While | —[/rish cheers|—and they had returned 
this country had been prospering, Ireland | to them the liberties which by force had 
had been starving; her industries | been taken from them. He begged to 
were dead—killed by the legislation of | second the Amendment. [Jrish cheers.] 
that Parliament; her population had| Cotonen SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
diminished by one-half; chronic famine | N.) said that in ordinary circumstances 
haunted the home of her western sea-| he should not have thought it worth 
board; and one terrible visitation swept | While to detain the House, because he 
millions of her people out of existence. | looked upon the Amendment as one of 
While the wealth of this country had | those recurring symptoms of chronic dis- 
quadrupled, and the taxation per head | loyalty that existed among a certain class 
had been reduced by about two-thirds,| of Irishmen. But this was not an 
Ireland had had no increase of wealth, | ordinary occasion. It was one unique in 
her population had diminshed by four | the history of the country—he ventured 
millions, and her taxation per head had | to say it was unique in the history of 
been doubled. These were facts which | any country in the world. The greatest 
could not be ignored, and in the name| Empire the world had ever seen had 
of those whom he represented he felt | spontaneously manifested its devotion 
compelled to say that Ireland to-day|and loyalty to the person of the 
stood apart altogether from the Jubilee | Sovereign of this country, whose reign 
celebration, and asked first to have her | had been so distinguished for freedom 
liberty restored. He begged to move, at | and justice. Only one jarring note 
the end of the Question, to add the | occurred in this short universal hymn of 
words,— praise. Only one string was out of tune, 
| and that string was twanged by an Irish 
“But this House represents to Her Majesty; hand. Hon. Gentlemen opposite had 


that this House deems it its duty to place | assymed to speak in the name of the 
upon record the fact that during the sixty 


years of Her Majesty’s reign Ireland has suffered Irish nation, but he also sp oke in the 
grievously from famine, depopulation, and | 24me, at any rate, of a very considerable 
poverty, and from the continued suspension of | portion of the Irish nation who were as 
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loyal to the Crown as any to be found 
in any part of Her Majesty’s wide 
dominions. [Cheers.| The hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down apparently 
felt the difficulty of the position in which 
he was placed in raising this note in the 
midst of the general harmony. Well, he 
did not wonder that the hon. Gentleman 
felt the difficulty, for, in order to justify 
his action the hon. Gentleman should 
have had an overwhelming case to make 
out before the House to justify his act ; 
but the justification of both the hon. 
Member for Waterford and the hon. 
Member for East Mayo simply consisted 
in broad assertions which they had never 
attempted to prove. [Jrish cries of 
dissent.| They stated that the liberty 
of the subject in Ireland was curtailed 
and interfered with in a way that no other 
subjects of the Crown had to submit to ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the liberty only 
was interfered with of those who desired 
to commit murder and crime, whilst the 
liberty of well-disposed citizens in Ire- 
land was not touched in the slightest 
degree. [Cheers.| Then the hon. Mem- 
bers had told them that they would not 
take part in the Jubilee rejoicings or in 
the loyal Address, because they said that 
during the 60 years of Her Majesty’s 
reign, Ireland had been starved and had 
been in misery. He contended that that 
was a libel upon Irishmen, and those who 
had asserted it had given no figures at 
all to prove their case. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
Ireland, he submitted, was wealthier now 
that when Her Majesty came to the 
Throne. She was more prosperous than 
she had ever been, and her social condi- 
tion was infinitely superior now than at 
any time within the present generation. 
When the Queen came to the Throne 
there were in Ireland, he believed, seven 
miles of railways ; now there were 3,000 
miles. The fact that the population had 
decreased in the period cid not prove 
anything, as a large population in a 
small country was not usually productive 
of prosperity. Sixty years ago indeed 
Ireland was one huge congested district. 
Moreover, then there were only 1,384 
schools, attended by 169,000 pupils, 
receiving a grant from Parliament of 
£50,000; whilst in 1895 there were 
8,550 schools, with 1,018,000 pupils, and 
a Parliamentary grant of £1,138,000. 
In 1849 there was in deposit banks in 
Ireland a little over seven millions ; now 
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there were 39 millions; and in the 
Post Office Savings Bank in 1863 there 
were £143,000, and now there were 
£5,919,000. [Cheers.| Irish Members 
on the other side of the House would 
not join in Her Majesty’s Jubilee. The 
only part they would take was to 
take tickets for the Parliamentary 
stand. [Laughter.| It was said that 
the population of Ireland had de- 
creased. Well, so it had; but why 
blame Her Majesty or the authori- 
ties of this country for that? The 
reason was because the means of locomo- 
tion had been increased—{laughter |— 
and Irishmen would not stop in Ireland 
in a condition of comparative poverty 
when they could do better elsewhere. At 
the present time he was glad to say there 
were signs that the decreasing of the 
Irish population had ceased, and his 
opinion was that Ireland was on the 
rising grade. [“Hear, hear!”] These 
assertions of decreased prosperity and 
great starvation had no foundation what- 
ever in fact; and he could only see in 
the attitude of the Irish Party a manifes- 
tation which, to his mind, need never 
have been made by hon. Gentlemen—a 
manifestation of the chronic hatred and 
disloyalty to this country which loyalists 
had always asserted, and which he 
thought the Irish Party had never 
denied. [Cheers.| He spoke in the 
name of at least one-third of the Irish 
people, and he ventured to say, in sup- 
porting the Address to the Crown, that 
he was expressing the views of men in 
Ireland of every creed who were the most 
strongly attached in their devotion to the 
Queen. Surely it was going out of their 
way for hon. Gentlemen to do this un- 
gracious act towards a noble lady, and 
it was to his mind totally foreign and 
alien to the Irish character. [Loud 
cheers.| If they did not intend taking 
part in the Jubilee proceedings they 
should simply have remained away, 
being perfectly persuaded in their own 
minds that no one who knew them would 
ever accuse them of any feeling of loyalty 
to the Crown. [Laughter and cheers.]| 
That section of the Irish people for whom 
he had a right to speak had, he thought, 
shown in the past ten years that they, at 
any rate, were able to hold their own. 
[Cheers.| The majority of the House 
would agree with him when he said—and 
he believed history would record it— 
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that had it not been for the stand 
taken by the Irish Loyalists, the Queen 
to-morrow would not have celebrated a 
reign over a United Empire. [Cheers, 
and Nationalist laughter.| As an Irish- 
man, he regretted that the Amendment 
had been moved. As an Irish Loyalist 
he rejoiced at it. The only people who 
ever objected to his assertion of the dis- 
loyalty of hon. Members opposite were 
to be found in Radical ranks, and he 
should hope now that no one would get 
up and speak about the “union of 
hearts.” [“Hear, hear!”] There had 
been a jarring note struck—but micro- 
scopic in dimensions—and it only tended 
to emphasise, to broaden, to deepen that 
mighty tone which had_ reverberated 
round the world, and which told the 
nations in unmistakable words of the 
unity, the solidity, and the might of the 
greatest and the freest Empire the world 
had ever seen. [Loud cheers.] 


Queen’s 


Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 


The House divided: Ayes, 7; Noes, 
436.—(Division List, No. 240.) 


The numbers were received with loud 
Ministerial cheers. 


The main Question having been put 
from the Chair, a Division was chal- 
lenged by the Nationalist Members. 


The House divided:—Ayes, 459; 
Noes, 44.—({Division List, No. 241.) 


Resolved, That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, to congratu- 
late Her Majesty on the auspicious com- 
pletion of the sixtieth year of Her happy 
reign, and to assure Her Majesty that 
this House profoundly shares the great 
joy with which Her people celebrate the 
longest, the most prosperous, and the 
mest illustrious reign in their history, 
joining with them in praying earnestly 
for the continuance during many years 
of Her Majesty’s life and health. 

Tork FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY moved, “That the said Address 
be presented to Her Majesty by the 
whole House.” 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co. N.): 
After what has taken place this Motion 
is an absurdity, for it is quite plain that 
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Members representing Nationalist con- 
stituencies will not take part in the pre- 
sentation of this Address. Therefore a 
Motion declaring that the whole House 
presents this Address would amount to 
an absolute untruth. If the Motion is 
not amended to meet this objection, I 
shall certainly vote against it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER put the Question, and 
the Nationalist Members challenged a 
Division. 


Question put a second time. 


*Mr. SPEAKER stated that he thought 

the Ayes had it; and on his decision 
being challenged, it ‘appeared to him 
that the Division was _frivolously 
claimed, and he directed the Noes to 
stand up in their places. 


All the Irish Members present on the 
Opposition side having risen, 


*Mr. SPEAKER named Tellers for a 
Division. 


The House divided:—Ayes, 411; 
Noes, 41.—(Division List, No. 242.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY moved,— 


“That such Members of this House as are of 
Her Majesty’s most honoutable Privy Council 
do humbly know Her Majesty’s pleasure when 
she will be attended by this House with the 
said Address.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): May I ask you, Mr. Speaker, as 
a great difference of opinion exists in 
the House on the subject, what dress hon. 
Members are expected to wear on the 
occasion of this Address being presented? 
I should also like to ask you for your 
advice, and for the expression of your 
wish as to whether hon. Members should 
proceed to the Palace in carriages or on 
foot? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As it is more than 
36 years since an Address was presented 
to Her Majesty by the whole House, 
perhaps it would be convenient if I 
were to refer to the two points raised 
by the right hon. Baronet’s Question. 
[Cheers.] As regards dress, I understand 
it is usual for Members to go to 
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the Palace in morning dress, except 
that Privy Councillors usually wear 
levée dress. As regards the mode of 
arriving at the Palace, shortly after 
prayers I shall proceed through St. 
Stephen’s Hall and Westminster Hall to 
New Palace Yard, followed by hon. Mem- 
bers, and thence drive at a walking pace 
to Buckingham Palace. I believe it has 
been usual for the bulk of hon. Members 
to follow on foot. [Cheers.] Those hon. 
Members, however, who wear levée dress 
frequently go in carriages. Of course, 
all hon. Members are at liberty if they 
choose to use carriages. I may add that 
going on foot very materially facilitates 
the ingress to and egress from the Palace. 
After Her Majesty has received the Ad- 
dress I shall return directly to the House 
and report to the House Her Majesty’s 
gracious answer to the Address. After- 
wards, in accordance with the Motion 
about to be put, I shall adjourn the 
House at once without question put. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY moved,— 


“That this House at its rising do adjourn till 
Wednesday next, that on Wednesday the 
House do meet at a Quarter past Two of the 
clock, and that Mr. Speaker, so soon as he has 
reported Her Majesty’s gracious answer to the 
Address, do adjourn the House without ques- 
tion put.” 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
GOVERNMENT BUSINESS. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY moved,— 


“That, for the remainder of the Session, Gov- 
emment business do have precedence on 
Tuesday and Wednesday (except on Wednes- 
day, June 30, and Wednesday, July 7), and 
that the provisions of Standing Order 56 be 
extended to the other days of the week.” 


He said the Motion would hardly require 
justification to the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers who had followed the course of busi- 
ness during the present Session. They 
had reached a period of the Session at 
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which it was usual for the Government 
to take the time of the House. With 
reference to the two Wednesdays which 
were excepted in the Resolution, he re- 
minded the House that, by the Standing 
Orders, privileges were given on Wednes- 
days to private Bills which had made a 
certain amount of progress during the 
earlier part of the Session, and it seemea 
to him that the Standing Order would 
be entirely stultified if the exceptions in 
question were not allowed. He thought, 
however, the justice of the case would 
be met and precedent followed if the two 
Wednesdays named were put aside. 
That, he hoped, would be sufficient justi- 
fication to hon. Members both for the 
time the Government proposed to take 
and that which they did not propose to 
take, and without further preface he 
begged to move the Motion which stood 
in his name. 


Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) asked whether 
the Committee stages of those private 
Bills would be taken as well as the Third 
Reading ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said the Government had no con- 
trol over the Bills which would be put 
down. That depended on the Standing 
Order, the whole matter being automatic- 
ally arranged. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) [GRANTS]. 
Considered in Committee. 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granau 
Mcrray, Buteshire) moved,— 





“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
| ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
| ment, (a) of an addition to the grant payable 
| to School Boards in Scotland under the proviso 
| to Section 67 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 
| 1872, by increasing the sum of seven shillings 
|and sixpence therein mentioned by fourpence 
| for every complete penny by which the School 
| Rate therein mentioned exceeds threepence, 
| provided that the said sum as so increased shall 
not exceed sixteen shillings and sixpence; (b) 
of an Aid Grant to Voluntary Schools in Scot- 
land not exceeding three shillings per child for 
the whole number of children in average at- 
| tendance in those schools.” 
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The right hon. Gentleman said: At the 
time the two Bills were passed dealing 
with education in England, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said provision 
would be made for an analogous pur- 
pose in the case of Scotland. Conse- 
quently this Resolution was the foun- 
dation for the Bill dealing with this 
subject which I can explain briefly. It 
embraces one Bill, whereas there were 
two Bills in the case of England. The 
67th Clause of the Education Act of 
1872, which dealt with the case of what 
may be called necessitous Board Schools 
—necessitous because the rate did not 
produce very much—is really exactly a 
similar clause to that in the English 
Act. Accordingly this Bill proposes, in 
the case of Scotland, to give precisely 
the same advantage as in the case of 
England—that is to say, where the 3d. 
rate does not amount to a total of £20, 
or an average of 7s. 6d. per child, there 
is to be a sliding scale by the sum of 4d. 
for every complete 1d., but not beyond 
the maximum of 16s. 6d. The whole 
matter is so fresh in the memory of the 
Committee in the discussion on the 
English Bill that I need not say any 
more. It is a sliding scale precisely the 
same as in the English Bill. I come to 
the second part; it is giving the same 
aid to Voluntary Schools in Scotland. 
The Voluntary Schools in Scotland do 
not occupy the same position as in 
England in regard to mangement, but it 
was felt that they also were entitled to 
be treated in an analogous way to 
England. The Committee will notice 
that the sum asked is a capitation 
grant of 3s. per head per child, whereas 
in the English Bill it was 5s. That 
difference is due to the fact that the 
Scottish child gets 2s. more than an 
English child. Let hon. Members dis- 
miss from their minds what children 
earn under the Code—that is another 
question altogether. We are here deal- 
ing with the fee grant for free educa- 
tion. I may recall to the Committee 
what is the history of this question. 
The history is this. In 1889, when a 
certain amount of local taxation was in- 
tercepted and handed to local bodies in 
England, a corresponding sum, which 
was calculated at 11 to 80 was handed 
to Scotland, and was devoted to educa- 
tion. The calculation at that time was 
made according to the amount of money 
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which was got. It was found that, 
taking the attendance as it was, and the 
amount of money available, it allowed 
a capitation grant of 12s. per head. 
The education at that time was not freed 
in all the standards. In 1891, when 
another provision was made, and an 
additional sum of £40,000, which was 
calculated, not as a balance, but as a 
fixed sum, was handed to Scotland to 
free the other two standards, we came 
to the situation that existed before there 
had been free education granted to 
England, and the provision of free edu- 
cation had been made upon the calcula- 
tion of 10s. per head. In 1892, by the 
Education Local Taxation Act, there 
was effected a change between these two 
moneys. The money available used for 
the purpose of education under the Act 
of 1889 was diverted and applied to 
other purposes, such as to County Coun- 
cils, and for purposes of general utility. 
After certain fluctuations as to practice, 
into which I need not go. Scotland 
now gets from the Imperial Exchequer 
precisely what England gets. We get 
a capitation grant of 10s. ; but then hon. 
Members will remember that in the 
meantime there was the sum _ of 
£40,000, and certain savings out of the 
balances that had accumulated under 
the Act of 1889, so that de facto the 
Scottish child has always been getting 
12s. I am glad to state we have per- 
suaded my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to say that for 
the future that shall go on, although it 
is not in the Bill. I cannot avoid touch- 
ing on that, because it is part of the 
whole policy of the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman has assured us for 
the future this 12s. shall be paid, and 
over and above we shall get such sum as 
will enable us to go on paying the 12s. 
You must take it as a matter of fact 
that a Scottish child gets 2s. more than 
the children in the Voluntary Schools in 
England. I hope hon. Members from 
this will understand the Bill, which they 
will be better able to criticise when they 
see it. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs) said the right hon. 


Gentleman had omitted one fact of con- 
siderable interest, the amount of money 
to the Board and Voluntary Schools. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE said the 
tetal estimated grant under the new 
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Necessitous Board Schools schemes would 
be £42,000. The present grant was 
about £13,000, so there would be an 
increase of over £28,000. The 3s. 
grant to the Voluntary Schools -would 
be a little over £12,000. The cost of 
keeping up the 12s. capitation grant 
would come to about £26,000. 

Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, of course, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, it was very difficult for 
Members to judge of the scheme until 
they could see the Bill in print, and 
with all the right hon. Gentleman’s usual 
clearness, and the knowledge Members 
should have of what took place four or 
five years ago, it was a little difficult to 
follow the statement. Therefore he 
wished to reserve entirely the expression 
of his opinion on the merits of the 
scheme. But of one thing there could 
be no doubt, the amount was not so 
large as the Scottish people expected to 
receive on this occasion. 
It might be true that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with the ingenuity of 
those who would assist him at the Trea- 
sury, would make out that Scotland was 
receiving more than she ought to re- 
ceive, but Scotchmen started with a view 


of the question from the other side. | 


Scotland had always been ahead of 


[“‘ Hear! ”} | 
land, and it was not simply because the 
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England in this matter of education, | 


spending more money 
on, and requiring more money for, edu- 
cation. They wished to avoid in Scot- 
land playing down, so to speak to the 
English level, and he hoped above all 
that in any calculations made it had not 
been put against their side of the ac- 
count that Scottish children had earned 


mcre under similar conditions than 
English children had. He had seen the 
question sometimes treated in this 


manner ; 
was that if their children did earn more 
under similar conditions than English 
children, it was because of greater zeal 
in learning and greater attention in 
teaching. 


' doubted 


Tus LORD ADVOCATE said they did | 


carn more, but the fact did not enter. 


into the figures he had given. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN | 
was glad to hear that, but it did some | 


times figure in argument, and was used 


to add to the moral weight of objections 


to Scotland’s claim. 
this stage of the proceedings they could 


As he had said, at | 
it had been dealt with in England. No 
i 


proportionally | 
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do very tittle. They had received the 
explanation, which would be considered 
by Scottish representatives and all in- 
terested in the matter in Scotland, and 
when they came to see the Bill in print 
they would be better able to judge how 
far the scheme would be beneficial and 
adequate for its purpose. There had 
been expectations in Scotland that the 
grant for education would be larger on 
this occasion. No one could say of the 
proposal that it was a Jubilee gift to 
the cause of Scottish education. They 
would have been glad to have seen a 
much larger sum, and in saying that he 
believed he could include Scottish 
opinion without reference to party poli- 
tics. Education was the one subject 
upon which the Scottish people were en- 
tirely united and had been for genera» 
tions or even centuries, and from which 
politics were excluded. There was 
rivalry among all sections in favour of 
higher education for the youth of Scot- 


proposal came from Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that he gave indication of the 
objection that would arise. But they 
would see what the scheme was when 
they had the Bill in print, and he now 
contented himself with expressing the 
dissatisfaction he was sure would be felt 
in Scotland. 

Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Bridge 


'ton) said there was some difficulty in 


understanding what the entire 
amounted to. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE repeated the 
figures, £66,450. 


Sir C. CAMERON said it was desir- 


sum 


| able there should be some further ex- 
planation of the differential treatment 


but their view of the matter | 


of denominational schools. The right 
hon. Gentleman had _ explained the 
reasons why they were not to get the 
5s. grant) given in England; but he 
very much whether those 
reasons would be considered adequate. 
He was against the principle of the en- 
dowment of denominational schools; 
but if the grant was to be made for 
dealing with this matter, which was not 
so much a burning question as it was in 
England, then it would be much more 
statesmanlike to deal with it in such a 
manner as would satisfy those who were 
in favour of denominational education 
and not in a less generous manner than 
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doubt very considerable attention would 

be directed to that part of the proposi- 

tion, and it appeared to him that 

£66,000 was an amount very consider- 

ably below what Scotland would be en- 

titled to on the basis of an equivalent 
nt. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) was disap- 
pointed with the statement of the Lord 
Advocate, and thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had scarcely been accurate 
as to the facts. So far as the question 
of equivalency was concerned, only one 
method of computation had been fol- 
lowed until the present Government 
came into power, and made a change. 
In every one of the Acts passed, in 
every one of the grants given from the 
time they had assisted education until 
the present Government came into 
power Scotland always got 11-80ths of 
the English grant, and there had been 
no fluctuation at all; every grant was 
based on the original Act of 11-80ths ; 
but if now a change was to be made by 
the present Government without any 
Act of Parliament, but as a matter of 
administration, then Scotland should get 
back all she had lost in the past by the 
system hitherto followed. Scotland had 
always received 11-80ths, because it was 
very much less than 10s. a head would 
have been; but as a result of English 
Education Votes growing so fast, 
11-80ths was more than 10s. per child in 
Scotland would be, and now the Govern- 
ment proposed to give 10s. a head be- 
cause the amount would be about 
£5,000 less than under the 11-80ths. 
If the system must be so charged, then 
Scotland should receive some £30,000 
or £40,000 of which she had beer 
robbed under the old Acts. There had 
been one system under three Govern- 
ments, and now when the result would 
be bad for Scotland, a change was pro- 
posed, and in the usual way the Trea- 
sury was trying to “chisel” Scotland. 
The Voluntary Schools so called in Scot- 
land, were, outside the Catholic Schools, 
a miserably small minority. A splendid 
thing was done for education when the 
Church of Scotland and the Free Church 
handed over their schools to the School 
Boards. There were possibly some 80 
or 90 Episcopal schools and some 250 
Catholic schools, the Board Schools 
numbering between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The position was wholly different to 
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that in England, and yet it was proposed 
to apply the same principle. Of course 
it was usual for the predominant part- 
ner to rob its weaker Scotch partner. 
By an equivalent grant Scotland would 
receive much more than under the grant 
to Voluntary Schools. He did not know 
to what extent the Necessitous School 
Boards’ Bill would affect Scotland. 
Probably outside the unfortunate neces- 
sitous districts Scotland would not be 
affected at all. The explanation of the 
Lord Advocate was very unsatisfactory. 
The Treasury was again trying to rob 
Scotland by the change from the 
11-80ths. When 10s. a head was given in 
England, Scotch Members contended for 
the same for Scotland; but in 1888-9 
the Treasury refused this, because the 
amount would have been a few thousands 
more, and began the system of equiva- 
lent grants; but now when that system 
was to the advantage of Scotland, the 
Treasury proposed to change it. On 
the Second Reading of the Bill, discus- 
sion would expose the unfairness of the 
proposal. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuar, Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.) desired a few words of ex- 
planation in reply to the accusation that 
the Treasury was proposing to rob 
Scotland. The system of equivalent 
grants for free education had been found 
impracticable from the beginning. 
Scotch Members objected to it, and said 
it would be better to have the same grant 
as in England, 10s. per child. As years 
went on it was found almost impossible 
to calculate what the fee grant would be 
in Scotland, for the system led to the 
absurd result that the amount Scotland 
received for free education was based not 
on Scotch necessities, not on the number 
of children in schools in Scotland, but 
on the number of children in English 
schools, and as it was impossible to 
know how many children had attended 
schools in England until after the close 
of the year, so nobody could tell the 
amount to which Scotland would be 
entitled until it was too late to pay. 


When the Government came into 
oftice he looked carefully into the matter, 
consulted with his colleagues, took 


the advice of the Law Officers, and 
came tu the conclusion to adopt the 
principle of giving to Scotland and 
England the same grant of,10s. per child. 
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So that in the current year, and in 
future, what Scotland would receive for 
the fee grant would be what her children 
earned, and nothing would depend upon 
England. The hon. Member for Caith- 
ness said that in doing this they were 
cheating Scotland out of what she was 
entitled to. They had done nothing of 
the kind. They had undertaken to do 
for Scotland what they had dene for 
Ireland—namely, to hand over to Scotch 
education as much as Scotland would 
have received if 10s. per child had been 
the basis adopted since the Free Educa- 
tion Act; and further, having adopted 
the basis of the necessary expenditure for 
education in Scotland rather than that of 
an equivalent grant with regard to Free 
Education, they had also adopted it in 
regard to this Bill. As his right hon. 
Friend had explained, they had adopted 
the identical clause with regard to neces- 
sitous Board Schools which had _ been 
passed for England, and they had 
adopted the clause with regard to 
Voluntary Schools with the exception 
that they had given 3s. per head instead 
of 5s. for the reason which the Lord Ad- 
vocate had explained. 

Dr. CLARK: There are practically 
no Voluntary Schools in Scotland. 

*Tuz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that might be so, but 
why were they required to do more for 
Scotland than had been done for Eng- 
land? It was not a question of equivalent 
grants at all. It was a question of dealing 
with a system of education and paying 
what was necessary for the education of 
the children. That was the system which 
had been adopted with regard to free 
education, and it was the only system, 
he ventured to say, on which it would 
be found practically possible to work. 
If hon. Members for Scotland thought it 
was not well that this money should be 
devoted to this purpose, that was another 
matter altogether on which it was not 
his business to dwell; but he thought his 
right hon. Friend would be perfectly able 
to defend his Bill. As far as regarded the 
amount of the grant, he ventured to con- 
tend that the history of the Free Edu- 
cation Act had shown that the basis of 
equivalent grants, as applied to educa- 
tion, was practically and absolutely im- 
possible—|“ hear hear!” }—and that the 
only way in which the matter could pro- 
perly be dealt with was the basis which 
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they had adopted in this Bill of enacting 
for Scotland, if it were right to enact for 
Scotland, what had been enacted for 
England and paying the cost of it. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) said he 
would not follow the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer into the very interesting his- 
tcry of the fee grant and the way in 
which the system of equivalent grants 
had been proved to be misapplicable to 
it. If he did, he should probably be 
obliged to admit with him that there 
was grave doubt as to the way in which 
it worked; but he did not think that 
that really met at all the objection enter- 
tained to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. What were the facts of the case? 
The proposal of the Government was to 
apply what was called an identic method 
to Scotland and England—that was to 
say, to give them the same grant under 
similar terms which was given to neces- 
sitous Board Schools in England under 
the Act of this Session, and similarly 
to give a grant to Voluntary Schools in 
England. Under this proposal, as he 
understood from the Lord Advocate, 
Scotland would receive £40,000 more 
than she received now. If she received 
the money under the principle of the 
equivalent grant, she would have re- 
ceived £110,000. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
The total sum which he believed was 
payable under the two English Acts of 
this Session was, in the case of one, a 
little more than £600,000, and in the 
case of the other, about £200,000 a 


year. That was a_ little more than 
£800,000. On the principle of 80 to 
11, that would give to Scotland 
£110,000. It would at once strike the 


Committee that there must be some 
reason for this curious disparity in the 
operation of the identical principle. 
There must be some curious cause at 
work introducing a difference betwecn 
education in England and in Scotland 
to account for the great differences 
between £110,000 and £40,000. There 
was such a phenomenon. It was this, 
that more than half the children in 
English elementary schools were edu- 
cated in Voluntary Schools, and that a 
mere handful of the children in Scotch 
elementary schools were educated in 
Voluntary Schools. The enormous 
mass of Scotch children were educated 
in Board Schools, and therefore they 
had the result that a grant which would 
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have been £110,000 if the countries had | greatly wanted money, even if they got 
been alike, was scaled down to a grant | 
of £40,000, because the countries were | 


different. That was what, to their mind, 
appeared to produce a practical injus- 
tice. [“Hear hear!”] It was a prac- 
tical injustice owing to the fact that 
Scotland preferred the Board School sys- 
tem and England so far contented 
herself with what was mainly a volun- 
tary system. The result of the differ- 
ence was that the Scotch taxpayer con- 
tributed to the education of England a 
proportion of £800,000, and the English 
taxpayer contributed to the education of 
Scotland only £40,000. It was clear, 
therefore, that that inflicted upon the 





taxpayers of Scotland a very severe 
financial injustice. The identity of | 
treatment which the Lord Advocate 


+ : 9 
the eye and ear, fulfilled nothing in| 


reality. It was in point of fact treat- 
ment which was identic only in name, 


because the circumstances of the two | 


all their 12s. They had been ahead of 
England in the expenditure of money 
upon education, and they very badly 
wanted money in respect of higher edu- 
cation, and in respect of secondary and 
technical education. They ought to re 
ceive in correspondence with the grant 
to England a larger amount of money, 
which could and would be spent with 
very great advantage on secondary and 
technical education. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said there would be a general feeling of 
dissatisfaction in Scotland with regard 
to the amount. There could be no ques- 
tion whatever that in this matter Scot- 
land was entitled to 11-80ths of the 
English share of the grant, which would 


| have given them a sum of £100,000. The 
spoke of, although it promised much to | 


| given in 1892. 


countries were so different that apparent | 


equality produced substantial injustice. 
[“ Hear, hear!” | 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- | 


tick) said he was afraid this proposal 
would be regarded in Scotland as ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. For his part he 
had no love whatever for the equivalent 
grant, but they must have some sort of 
justice in the amount of the grant, even 


though the kind of machinery which was | 


tried in the first place had turned out 
to be quite unsatisfactory. There was 
a great deficiency in what, he thought, 
the people of Scotland might expect to 
receive in correspondence with what had 
been given to English education. 


|or £5,000 more. 


There | 


had already been pointed out the very | 
great difference in position of the Volun- | 


tary Schools in Scotland and in England, 
and that the grant to Voluntary Schools 


in Scotland would be almost entirely a | I 
would point out that they got the 12s. 


sectional grant. Except perhaps in the 
case of the Roman Catholic, the Volun- 
tary Schools in Scotland were not, as in 
England, regarded as an institution to 
which the people were greatly attached, 
and he though the expenditure upon 
them would be by no means regarded in 
Scotland as being a satisfactory way of 
disposing of a portion of their share of 
the equivalent grant. There were other 
forms of education for which they very 


Mr, J. Bryce. 





Chancellor of the Exchequer had referred 
to the 10s. grant per head which was 
At that time he strongly 
contended that Scotland ought to get 10s. 
per head the same as in England, which 
would have given them £4,000 or £5,000 
a year more. The then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer objected and said the 
proper principle was tke equivalent 
grant, which gave them £4,000 or £5,000 
less. Then they got free Education in 
England which swelled up the attendance 
so considerably that the balance was 
changed, and the result would have been 
that Scotland, paid on the equivalent 
grant principle, would have got £4,000 
But when that prin- 
ciple turned in favour of Scotland the 
Treasury said they would give 10s. per 
head the same as they gave in England. 
He had no doubt the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be just enough to give 
Scotland what was her due notwith- 
standing the change of principle, but 
he was pointing out what was the effect 
of the change of principle. With regard 
to the Voluntary Schools in Scctland, he 


grant at this moment, but they were not 
getting more than 10s. per head 
out of the Imperial Exchequer, the 


other 2s. coming out of Scotch 
money pure and simple. He thought 
a word must be said in favour cf 


these Voluntary Schools in Scotland. 
With regard to the Voluntary Schools, 
a word must be said in their favour. The 
circumstances under which they had to 
compete in Scotland were essentially 
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different from the circumstances in Eng- 
land. For instance, the compulsory 
standard was the fifth all over Scotland. 
Then the age at which children must 
attend school was 14 in Scotland as 
against 13 in England. Was it not ob- 
vious, therefore, that Voluntary Schools 
in Scotland had more children to educate 
than similar schools in England? Why 
in England one-fourth of the school chil- 
dren — 1,300,000 — were infants; and 
then they had but a small proportion of 
older children. But in Scotland the 
children hnd to remain until they were 
14 or had passed the fifth standard ; so 
that the average number of older boys 
and girls in Scotch Voluntary Schools 
was much larger, and the expense was 
much greater per head. Both in the 
Board Schools and in the Voluntary 
Schools, the cost was higher than in 
England, owing to the higher age and 
the higher standard, and the necessity 
for keeping up a superior staff. Then 
mark this difference. In England the 
education given was elementary—the 
word “elementary” was in their Act; 
but in Scotland it was not merely 
elementary education, it was an edu- 
eation that fitted for the University. 
That being so, the English schools 


being purely elementary and_ the 
Scotch giving secondary education 


in every parish school, the Voluntary 
Schools had to compete with them, and 
how could they compete if they were not 
to be paid at least the same rate per 
scholar as in England, where the schools 
were doing purely clementary work? 
They ought, at least, to get the 5s. per 
head given in England, because rela- 
tively the present 12s. which came to 
them was not so much as the 10s. pre- 
sented to the elementary schools in 
England. The sum of money they ought 
to get would be altogether about 
£110,000, that would be the sum Scot- 
land ought to get as a fair equivalent for 
what was given to England out of the 
Imperial purse. For, after all, what were 
they doing?) They were taking money 
out of the Imperial purse, to which Scot- 
land contributed as well as England. It 
was admitted that Scotland contributed 
11-80ths to the Imperial purse; and if 
they were going to give a certain dole 
to England on the one side, Scotland 
must get an equivalent dole on the other. 
And then the money should be applied 
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in the way most suited to Scotland’s edu- 
cational interests, having regard to her 
special circumstances. For these reasons 
he certainly complained that the money 
given to Scotland, the total sum, was 
grossly inadequate; and then, as re- 
garded the Voluntary Schools, he said 
that under the peculiar circumstances 
under which the Voluntary Schools were 
placed, they ought to get the 5s. a head 
as in England. As to other points in 
the Bill, he, of course, reserved his 
criticism until it was printed. All he 
dealt with at present was the financial 
question, the fact that they were only 
getting about £66,000, according to the 
official statement, but according to their 
own statement only £40,000; and that, 
even if they did get £66,000, it was a 
long way short of the £110,000 which 
was Scotland’s equivalent. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said _ the 
principle of a proportional equivalent 
grant had really nothing to do with the 
question of education. He could not 
allow the figures of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen to pass unchallenged, because 
if they took his point of view of an equi- 
valent grant they would have to take the 
same view of the whole situation. The 
hon. Member for Aberdeen drew this 
fancy picture. He said the cost to the 
Imperial taxpayer under the English Bill 
was so much, and the equivalent under 
a Scotch Bill ought to be £110,000, but 
they were being given only £40,000. 
The hon. Member had exaggerated, 
because if they took the 11-80ths of the 
cost under the English Bill it would be 
£80,000, not £110,000. [Mr. Bryce: 
“ Both Bills!”] Then he said, “ You are 
only giving us £40,000.” To that must 
be added £26,000, which was given— 
outside the Bill, no doubt, but it was 
given all the same—to keep up the grant 
to 12s. The hon. Member who had just 
spoken did not seem to know that the 
money out of which that 2s. was paid 
was now exhausted, and accordingly, if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
nothing for them, they would not be able 
in future to pay the Scotch schools more 
than the 10s. per child which they now 
got directly, as in England. The addi- 
tional 2s. had been paid in the past out of 
savings on the probable grant. But 
these savings were now eaten up, so that 
unless they got this £20,000 in the 
future from the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer they could not make up the 
grant. But there was also this view of 
the case. If they complained from the 
point of view of the Scotch taxpayer, that 
so much was being contributed out of the 
Imperial purse and the Scotch equivalent 
of that was £100,000, then they must 
take a view of the whole situation—they 
must look at the whole of the grant- 
They would find that the Scotch child 
earned 2s. 7d. more than the English. 
He had not worked out the capital sum 
that represented, but it was enough to 
show that the picture drawn by the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen was not a true 
picture of the whole situation. 


Mr. CALDWELL said the reason why | 
the Scotch child earned more than the | 


English child was because he was an 
older child, and there were more in the 
upper standards. He wondered whether 
the Lord Advocate would work out this 
problem—it was worth working out ; 
namely, what would be the effect of 
applying to Scotland the English mode 
of distributing the grant? Take the 
Scotch mode and apply it to England, 
and find out what the effect of that would 
be? 
would come off the worse. 
ong illustration. 
a junior and a senior. Well, in the case 
of England only one-quarter of the chil- 
dren were paid for on the lower scale, 


Let him give 


and the other three-quarters were paid | 
In the case of Scot- | 


for on the higher. 
land, on the other hand, only one-third 


of the children were paid for on the | 


higher scale against three-quarters in 
England. It was all very well to say that 
the Scotch child earned 2s. 7d. more than 
the English? But at 
The child had to attend school until tt 
years of age, and the parent was deprived 
of his labour until that age. He was sure 
that if England would rise to the occa- 
sion and keep her children at school 
longer, and let them earn higher grants, 
there was not a single Scotchman who 
would object to England getting more 
money if she made the same sacrifices 
Scotland was already making. The 
Scotch ratepayers were paying more 
money than the English per head. The 
figures were £2 5s. per head in the case 
of English Board Schools, omitting the 


Metropolis; and £2 9s. per head in | 


Scotch. So that the Scotch ratepayer 
was paying 4s. more per head, even if 
Lord Advocate. 
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He thought they would find they | 


They had two scales— | 


what sacrifices? | 
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the children did earn 2s. 7d. more. Both 
ratepayers and parents in Scotland were 
thus making sacrifices. Let them apply 
the English scale to Scotland, and they 
would willingly accept it; for he was 
quite sure they would make a great deal 
more money under it than they did under 
the Scotch scale. 

Mr. SOUTTAR (Dumfriesshire) said 
he was sorry that nothing was to be done 
for a form of technical education to 
which he attached great importance, 
namely, agricultural research. He had 
thought that the Scotch Office was alive 
to the great desire there was in Scotland, 
especially in some of the counties, that 
there should be a better system of agri- 
cultural research. There had been a 
certain amount of correspondence. He 
himself had had the privilege of seeing 
the Secretary for Scotland once or twice 
on the subject, and he certainly thought 
that there was an idea of devoting a 
certain sum of money—£6,000 or 
£7,000 a year—to that purpose. Such 
| an expenditure would be most remunera- 
| tive, it would: return itself a hundred- 
| fold to the Scotch farmer and landowner, 
and he did hope, therefore, that at the 
eleventh hour there might be a possibility 
of applying a certain sum to the purpose 
| he had mentioned. 








Resolution to be reported upon Thurs- 
| day. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
/ remarked that he congratulated the Gov- 
| ernment on the introduction of this Bill, 
and now, having had an opportunity of 
/reading it, he again desired to express 
his thanks to the Government for this 
attempt to do something for the High- 
lands. He would, however, warn the 
Government that it would not settle the 
| Highland question. The people wanted 
| to be reinstated on the lands which were 
| occupied by their forefathers, and which 
| Were now used for deer and sheep. Ac- 
| cording to the Report of the Deer Forests 
Commission, there were nearly 2,000,000 
acres of land in the Highland crofting 
counties suitable for the occupation of 
crofters, cottars, and fishermen. He had 
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no objection to deer, but let them go to 
the crags and mountain tops, and let the 
fertile valleys be occupied by men. 
Large as the scope of this Bill was, it re- 
quired powers the absence of which would 
tend to make it unworkable so far as the 
extension of holdings was concerned. It 
contained no compulsory powers for the 
acquisition of land, but it introduced the 
cumbrous and costly machinery of the 
Lands Clauses Acts. The want of com- 
pulsory powers in the Irish Act had 
seriously affected the usefulness of the 
Trish Congested Districts Board. He re- 
ferred to the Irish Board because this 
Bill was founded on the Irish Congested 
Districts Act. The Commissioners under 
this Bill would have their hands tied m 
the case of an unwilling seller. Take, 
for example, the island of Lewis, with 
its population of nearly 30,000 living 
under the most difficult conditions under 
one proprietor who might be unwilling to 
sell. Only last autumn, when in Lewis, the 
hon. Member introduced to the proprietor 
a deputation of County Councillors and 
other leading inhabitants of the island 
who were desirous that land should be 
provided for the creation of fishing vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood of the bays 
where fish abounded, as well as for sites 
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for cottars, and the extension of crofters’ 
holdings. The proprietor of the island | 
declined, however, to meet the difficulty. | 
The result was that while under the| 
Public Health (Scotland) Bill, which | 
would shortly become law, numerous | 
Black houses in the island would be con- 
demned, no land would be available for 
the erection of new dwellings, or for the 
accommodation of cottars, who were | 
crowded on to the parent croft. Were | 
they, asked the hon. Member, going to | 
migrate these fishermen to the mainland, | 
and away from the rich fishing groun:s | 
around the island where they earned | 
their livelihood? For want of compul-| 
sory powers to obtain land, the Con-| 
gested Districts Board would be foiled | 
on the very threshold of their work. 
Would the Lord Advocate consider the 
advisability of providing a remedy to 
meet this glaring defect in the Bill? 
Another point which he concluded to he 
an oversight was that the Bill did not 
provide for telegraph guarantees as in 
the Irish Congested Districts Act. The} 
Scottish Fishery Board Reports urged the 
need of telegraph extensions to aid the 
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development of the fishing industry. 
Seeing that the Bill provided for the de- 
velopment of the fishing industry, it was 
essential that it should give the Commis- 
sioners of the Board power to guarantee 
telegraph extensions, since the Post Office 
and Treasury absolutely refused to 
provide telegraph extensions without. 
guarantee. It was true that under 
the postal reforms, for which they 
were indebted to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Postmaster 
General, these guarantees were re- 
duced by one half. Poor fishermen 
could not, even under these’ im- 
proved conditions, provide the necessary 
guarantees. Clause 6 said that repay- 
ments were to be made by half-yearly 
instalments of loan and interest. He 
frankly told the Lord Advocate this 
would be simply an impossibility. Time 
must be given to the crofter, cottar, and 
fisherman to obtain the natural increase 
of his stock and crops, and he would sug- 
gest that no payment be demanded until 
the expiration of, say, the first two or 
three years. With regard to the consti- 
tution of the Board, two of the proposed 
members, the Chairman of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board and the Chairman of the 
Fishery Board, were located in Edin- 
burgh. These gentlemen could not 
spend, say, eight or ten days in travelling 
to and from remote parts of Lewis, 
Harris, the Uists, or Barra—the very 
districts where congestion was most 
keenly felt. He suggested that all the 
three crofter Commissioners should be 
members of the Board, and he did so 
because these gentlemen had a thorough 
practical knowledge of the grievances of 
the Highland people, every acre of land 
in all the crofting counties, and the 
value of land in the respective districts. 
The two unknown men to be nominated 
by the Secretary for Scotland—where 
were they to be found? Where would 
you find a practical man who would give 
his time to travel, say through the 
island of Lewis, with purely disinterested 
motives? The practical work could not 
be done in either an Edinburgh or 
London office. The Chairman of both 
the Local Government Board and Fishery 
Board might be appointed as advisory 
members, but if these gentlemen were 
to be members of the Board, he thought 
the other two crofter Commissioners 





should also be added. The Board would 
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thus consist of nine members, as in the 
case of the Irish Board. That Board had | have the power to put down its foot and 
to deal with 3,608,569 acres, whereas the | say to a recalcitrant proprietor that he 
Congested Districts (Scotland) Board | must concede to what was for the public 
would have to deal with 9,005,038 acres. | weal in regard to this matter of land. 
One more point he would ask—that pro-| He approved the purposes of the Bill 
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clare that the land was required, should 











vision be made in the Bill for the unex- 
pended balance in each year not to ve 
returned to the Treasury, but to be re- 
tained for the use of the Board. . He had 
pointed out these defects in the Bill, 
which he noped would be considered and 
remedied by the Lord Advocate, so that 
this effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment might be workable, and tend 
to make the lot of the Highlander 
somewhat brighter, better, and happier 
than it had been during many years. 

Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick Burghs) gave 
the Bill his cordial commendation and 
support. The objects of the Measure 
were praiseworthy in the highest degree. 
He congratulated the Lord Advocate 
upon making a composite Commission 
of much experience in Scotland. As he 
understood the objects of the Measure, 
they were to have the experience and 
wisdom of three large Boards—the Local 
Government Board, the Fishery Board, 
and the Crofters Commission—and he 
thought the result would be satisfactory. 
He viewed, however, with some appre- 
hension Section 5, which contained the 
provision for the acquisition of land. The 
substantial taking of land would form 
the key to the success or failure of the 
Bill as a whole. But Section 5 was prac- 
tically an optional and not a compulsory 
taking of land. If a proprietor in the 
Highlands was willing to sell, all that 
Section 5 did was to give a means by 
which the arbitration should proceed 
under the Lands Clauses Act. Upon 
that point he hoped the Government 
would listen to an appeal which he now 
ventured to make. He asked them to 
produce some clause or clauses that 
would give compulsory power for taking 
land for the purposes of this Bill. The 
safety of such taking was well assured. 
The taking of land would be in the pre- 
sent case at the instance of a composite 
and great public Board for the great 
public weal of a large part of Scotland, 
and in these circumstances he thought 
the Government should take a stronger 
line than they had taken, and affirm by 
statutory enactment that such Board, 
finding themselves in a position to de- 


Mr. J. G. Weir. 


'and of the constitution of the Board it 
| was proposed to set up, but he would 
| beseech the Government to consider 
| whether they could not strengthen and 
| tighten up Section 5 of the Bill, so as to 
| make the aspirations of the Highlanders 
| for more land operative by statute. 

| Mr. CALDWELL agreed that the weak 
| point of the Bill was that it contained 
| no provision for the compulsory acquisi- 
| tion of land. It provided for the migra- 
jtion of crofters from one point to 
/another, but it did not provide for the 
; compulsory purchase of land. It was 
| perfectly well known that in the districts 
| affected by the Measure, the land was 
owned by one or two proprietors. They 
had thus power to prevent any migration 
of crofters, because, the Bill being of a 
voluntary and not of a compulsory 
character, they might decline to sell their 
land. He quite admitted that the present 
Government had done a deal to alleviate 
the condition of the Highlands, and he 
perfectly approved of what they had done 
to open up the means of communication 
by light railways in the Highlands. it 
had given the people an opportunity of 
earning a livelihood by developing their 
own districts. That was not charity, but 
it was a policy which enabled all classes 
of the community to participate in the 
benefit of money that was coming out of 
the Imperial purse. It appeared to him 
that the present Bill departed from that 
policy, and that it was too much of the 
nature of a charity or dole. It gave 
money for the purchase of seed and for 
the erection of fishermen’s houses and 
other purposes. But how could they 
build fishermen’s houses if they had no 
compulsory powers to enable them to 
acquire land? He considered the Govern- 


ment ought to make the power of 
acquiring land compulsory and _ not 
voluntary. 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE hoped the 
House would now let the Bill be Read a 
Second time. The points raised by hon. 
Members would be met. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 























477 Supply. 
POLICE (PROPERTY) BILL. 

Read a Second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
(METRIC SYSTEM) BILL. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircute, Croydon) 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill, 
which, he said, was a small Bill, not in- 
tended to interfere with the existing 
system but to remove hindrances to trade. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
opposed the Bill. 


Bill Read a Second time, and cum- 
mitted to the Standing Committee on 
Trade, Ete. 


POST OFFICE (SITES) BILL. 
Read a Second time. 


On the Motion “ That the Bill be com- 
mitted to a Select Committee of five 
Members, three to be nominated by the 
House, and two by the Committee of 
Selection,” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES objected to 
the Bill being referred to any other Com- 
mittee than that of the whole House. It 
traversed and partly repealed an im- 
portant part of the existing law with re- 
gard to the acquisition of land by the 
Post Office. The existing law provided 
that, after notice given, the Treasury 
should hold an inquiry, and if satisfied 
might introduce a Bill. But under this 
Bill, although notices had been issued 
and objections made, no inquiry need be 
held. Moreover, Clause 9 of the Bill 
proposed in set terms that the Post 
Office should be exempted from the 
Metropolitan Building Act. The Bill 
also proposed to deal with the “ Post- 
man’s Park,” and to deal with it in a 
manner involving financial considera- 
tions and assumptions which he believed 
to be entirely wrong. 

Mr. EDWARD BOND (Nottingham, 
E.) said he wished to support the views 
of the hon. Member for King’s Lynn, 
especially as to the Postman’s Park. By 
that part of the Bill the interests of the 
City Parochial Trustees, of whom he was 
one, were gravely affected. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER said the hon. Member’s 
remarks hardly bore on the Question 
before the House. If the Bill were re- 
ferred to a Select Committee it would 
afterwards come before a Committee of 
the whole House in the ordinary way, 
when the hon. Member would have an 
opportunity for his remarks. 

Mr. HANBURY said he intended in 
Committee to withdraw Clause 9, to 
which his hon. Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn had referred. It was intro- 
duced rather by accident than design. 
The portion of the Bill relating to the 
Postman’s Park undoubtedly dealt with 
certain legal questions between the Post 
Office and the City Parochial Trustees, 
and he had arranged that it should be 
withdrawn on the distinct understanding 
that the trustees should not build on the 
vacant site until there had been an op- 
portunity to consider the matter during 
the Recess. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That all petitions against the 
Bill presented five clear days before the 
meeting of the Committee be referred to 
the Committee; that the petitioners 
praying to be heard by themselves, their 
counsel, or agents, be heard against the 
Bill, and counsel heard in support of the 
Bill. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That three be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Hanbury.) 





ISLE OF MAN 
(CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL [1.1]. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





SUPPLY [28rm MAY] REPORT. 
Order Read for further consideration 
of postponed Resolution : — 


“That a sum, not exceeding £132,859, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Office of the Committee of 
Privy Council for 'frade and Subordinate De- 
partments.” 


Resolution agreed to. 














Dangerous 
SUPPLY [181m JUNE]. 
Resolutions reported ; 


CIVIL SERVICES ESTIMATES, 1897-8. 


Cuass VI. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £273,781, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray tle charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1898, for superannua- 
tion, retired, and compassionate allowances and 
gratuities under sundry Statutes, and for com- 
passionate allowances and gratuities awarded 
by the Treasury, and for the salaries of medical 
referees.” 

2. “That a sum, not exceeding £2,350, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1898, for certain pen- 
sions to masters and seamen of the Merchant 
Service, and to their widows and children.” 

3. “That a sum, not exceeding £813, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1898, for certain miscel- 
laneous charitable and other allowances in 
Great Britain.” 


Crass VII. 


4. “That a sum, not exceeding £19,923, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and other expenses of temporary Commissions 
and Committees, including special inquiries.” 

5. “That a sum, not exceeding £3,279, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1898, for certain mis- 
cellaneous expenses.” 


Crass II. 


6. “That a sum, not exceeding £60,672, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses in the Department of Her 
Majesty's Treasury and subordinate Depart- 
ments.” 

7. “That a sum, not exceeding £83,566, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the vear ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Office of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
and subordinate Offices.” 

8. “That a sum, not exceeding £40,810, be 
gianted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Department of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General.” 
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9. “That a sum, not exceeding £5,407, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Registry of Friendly 
Societies.” 

10. “That a sum, not exceeding £9,725, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
oa the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Office of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy in England.” 

11. “That a sum, not exceeding £42, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sun 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Mint, including the ex- 
penses of coinage.” 

12. “That a sum, not exceeding £9.139, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the National Debt Office.” 

13. “ That a sum, not exceeding £14,464, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Public Record Office.” 

14. “That a sum, not exceeding £4,591, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
an expenses of the establishment under the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners.” 

“That a sum, not exceeding £27,167, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Department of the Regis- 
trar General of Births, etc., in England.” 


Resolutions Read a Second time. 
First three Resolutions agreed to. 
Fourth Resolution postponed. 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Postponed Resolution to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, “ That this House do now adjourn,” 
—(Sir William Walrond)—put, and 
agreed to. 


House Adjourned accordingly at a Quarter 
after Eight o’Clock till Wednesday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Wednesday, 23rd June 1897. 





QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 


The House met at Two of the Clock. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury), on behalf of the Lord 
Steward, reported that Her Majesty had 
appointec this day, at a Quarter past 
Three o’clock, to receive the Address of 
this House at Buckingham Palace. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: At the 
request of my noble Friend at the head 
of the Government, I have to move that 
this House at its rising do adjourn until 
Tuesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned during pleasure. 

House resumed at a Quarter before 
Three o’clock, and was immediately ad- 


journed to Tuesday next, at a Quarter 
past Four o’clock. 


{23 June 1897} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 23rd June 1897. 
The House met a Quarter after Two 


of the clock, there being a large attend- 
ance of Members. 





QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
| SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, Manchester, 
E.): I beg to notify that Her Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to appoint 
Half-past Three o’clock for receiving the 
Address voted on Monday last to Her 
| Gracious Majesty. [Cheers.] 








ITALIAN PARLIAMENT AND PEOPLE. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I have to report to 
| the House that I have this day received 
from the Italian Ambassador in London 
a letter, dated June 23, of which the 
following is a translation : — 


“To the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
“23 June 1897. 
“ Sir, 


“The Government of His Majesty the King 
| directs me to communicate to you the enclosed 
| telegram, which contains the proceedings taken 
| in the Chamber of Deputies to demonstrate the 
| lively share which the Italian Parliament and 

Nation take jn the manifestation of the feelings 





Their Lordships forthwith proceeded entertained by this great people for its great 


to Buckingham Palace to present the | 
Address of Monday last. 


Sovereign. 


“In performing this pleasing duty I beg your 


The Lord | Excellency to accept the assurance of my high 


Chancellor was preceded by the Ser | consideration. —GENERAL A. FerRERO, Ambas- 
« ae LS ag 


jeant-at-Arms (Sir Wellington Chetwynd- | 


Talbot) carrying the mace, and by the | [Enclosure.] 


Purse-Bearer, and was attended by Sir | 
Michael Biddulph, Gentleman Usher of | 
the Black Rod. The procession passed | 
behind the Throne, by way of the Princes | 
Chamber to the Peers’ entrance in Old | 
Palace Yard. The Lord Chancellor en- | 
tered his State carriage, accompanied by 
the Serjeant-at-Arms, Mr. Graham, C.B. | 
(Clerk of Parliaments), and by his private | 
Secretaries, and drove to Buckingham 
Palace, the Peers following in private 
carriages. 


VOL, L. [FourTH sERIES.] 





sador of the Kingdom of Italy. 


Telegram, dated 22nd June, from the 
Marquis Visconti Venosta, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in the Kingdom of 
Italy, to the Italian Ambassador in 
London. 

In accordance with the desire of the 
Chamber of Deputies, I beg your Excel- 
lency to be good enough to forward to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons without 
delay the following extract from the pro- 
ceedings of their Sitting of yesterday :— 

The Presipent: The Hon. Sonnino is 
authorised to speak. 

SypNEY Sonnino: Hon. Colleagues, 
To-day the British Nation rejoices, cele- 
brating in the Mother Country and in the 


Y 
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Colonies scattered in all the corners of the 
earth the 60th anniversary of the Acces- 
sion to the Throne of the Gracious Queen, 
Victoria. 

I am certain that I express the feelings 
of the whole House, without distinction of 
party, when I ask our President, upon 
this solemn occasion, to make himself the 
interpreter to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons of the warm wishes of this | 
Assembly for the long and prosperous con- | 
tinuance of that glorious reign, and to give 
assurance of the share which the Italian | 
people take in the events which cause the | 
rejoicings of the great English people, the | 
teacher of Liberty, of Tolerance, and Civil | 
and Ordered Progress. [Applause.] 

Brin, the Minister of Marine, demanded | 
and obtained leave to speak. | 

Bry: I cannot do otherwise than ex- | 
press in the name of the Government the 
most lively approbation of the proposal 
of the Hon. Sonnino that our President | 
should express to the President of the | 
English House of Commons the warm | 
wishes which we, in interpreting the desire | 
of all Italians, express for the happiness | 
and prosperity of the reign of Queen | 
Victoria, who with so much success and | 
glory has guided the destinies of that great | 
and free England, which has ever been | 
the friend of Italy, and for which our | 
country entertains the like feelings of | 
sympathy and friendship. 

Impriani Poviro: In associating my- | 
self with this proposal I send my respectful 
greeting to her who finds herself placed at | 
the head of a free people, which has | 
always and in every direction sought to | 
cultivate liberty according to justice. 

The Presmwent: I accept very heartily 
the directions of the House, and will make 
it my duty to carry them out.” 





ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following com- 
munication from the President of the 
Senate of the Argentine Republic :— 


“Telegram from Senor Julio a Roca, Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the Argentine Republic, 
to the President of the House of Commons, 
handed in at Buenos Ayres at 4.15 p.m. on the 
22nd June. 

“T have the satisfaction of communicating to 
your Excellency that the Senate of the Argen- 
tine Nation has this day risen from its Session | 
in homage to the English people and to Her 
Majesty, the honoured Queen and Empress 
Victoria.” 


Toe FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: It will be unnecessary, I think, 
to make any formal Motion with regard 
to placing the text of these courteous 
letters on the Order Paper of the House. 
That, I think, will be done in due course. 
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Nor is any formal Motion necessary re- 
questing you, Sir, to return suitable 
answers to these gracious communica- 
tions, for I understand that that will be 
done without any further action on the 
part of the House. [Cheers.| 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouth, W.), who was received with 
cheers: I am sure that every party in 
this House will associate itself with the 
satisfaction which has been given by 
these communications from that great 
historic nation, in the development of 
whose liberties England took so large a 
part, and also the South American Re- 
public, whom she also aided in the de- 
velopment of its liberties. As the right 
hon. Gentleman has said, I am quite sure 
that these communications will receive 
sympathetic answers. [Loud cheers. | 


At Twenty Minutes before Three 
o’clock Mr. Spzaxker left the Chair. Pre- 
ceded by the Serjeant-at-Arms (Mr. 
Erskine) carrying the Mace, attended by 
the Clerk of the House (Sir Reginald 


Palgrave), his private Secretary (Mr. 


| Edward Gully), and -his Chaplain (the 


Rev. Canon Wilberforce), Mr. Speaker 
proceeded by way of St. Stephen’s Hall 
and Westminster Hall to New Palace 
Yard, where he entered his coach, and 
drove to Buckingham Palace, accom- 
panied by Privy Councillors and _ hon. 
Members, nearly 500 in number, some on 
foot and others in carriages. 


At a Quarter after Four o’clock Mr. 
Speaker returned, and having resumed 
the Chair, said: I have to acquaint the 
House that this House has this day pre- 
sented to Her Majesty an Address, to 
which Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to make the following reply :— 


“T thank you for your loyal and dutiful 
Address. I have been deeply touched by the 
numerous manifestations of loyalty and affec- 
tion to my Throne on the occasion of the com- 
pletion of the 60th year of my reign, and I am 
sincerely gratified by the warmth with which 
you associate yourselves with them.” 


Whereupon Mr. Spzaker, in pursuance 
of the Order of the House of 21st June, 
adjourned the House without Question 
put till To-morrow. 


House Adjourned at Twenty Minutes 
after Four o’Clock. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





THE SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL 
WATER BILL. 
Motion made, “That the Bill be now 
considered.” 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
proposed to leave out the words “now 
considered,” in order to add the words 
“re-ccommitted to the former Com- 
mittee.” He said that the circum- 
stances under which the Bill came 
before the House, and the situation 
in which hon. Members found them- 
selves placed in relation to it, were 
briefly these. For a number of years 
past the amount of water drawn from 
the River Thames by the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company had been very 
considerably in excess of that which the 
Company were legally authorised to 
take. In these circumstances in the 
early part of the year, the Thames Con- 
servancy had applied for and had ob- 
tained an injunction in the High Court 
for the purpose of preventing the Com- 
pany from taking that extra amount of 
water. The result had ‘been that the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Com- 
pany had thought it necessary to intro- 
duce the present Measure, to legalise the 
overdraft, and to enable them to con- 
tinue to take the extra amount of water 
or some other quantity of water from 
the River Thames. He need scarcely 
say that the passing of this Bill would 
make a very great difference in the legal 
status of the Company, as it would give 
them the legal right to draw a very large 
additional quantity of water to enable 
them to supply the requirements of the 
district they served with water. The 
London County Council had made the 
Company this offer—namely, that they 
would not oppose the Bill if it merely 
took the shape of postponing the opera- 
tion of the injunction. The effect of 
the measure in that case would be 
merely to preserve the status quo for a 
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limited period. If that course were 
adopted there would be ample oppor- 
tunity for consideration as to what 
should be the ultiraate position of the 
Company in the matter. He thought 
that it was due to the Committee up- 
stairs, before whom the Bill had come, 
to say that they appeared to be in 
favour of passing some Bill permitting 
the Company to take the overdraft of 
water for a limited period, but doing 
absolutely no more than that. If that 
were the view of the Committee, which 
he believed it really was, that view had 
not been carried out in the clause of the 
Bill simply because the London County 
Council had not appeared as the oppo- 
nents of the Measure. No doubt the 
objections raised to the Bill in its pre- 
sent form had been sufficiently indicated 
by the line of cross-examination of the 
promoters’ witnesses before the Com- 
mittee, but the London County Council 
themselves were not heard through their 
own witnesses. Let them look at the 
Bill itself and ask themselves whether it 
did simply preserve the status quo. 
The very title of the Bill showed that it 
was intended to authorise the Water 
Company to take an increased quantity 
of water from the Thames for an indefi- 
nite period. He had no desire to weary 
the House by going into minute details 
on this question, but he might point out 
that it was set forth in the preamble of 
the Measure that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the Company should be autho- 
rised to take an additional quantity of 
water from the river to enable them to 
fulfil their statutory obligations. The 
Bill contained no indication whatever 
that it was intended to be merely a tem- 
porary Measure. Then by the 4th clause 
of the Bill the Company were directed 
to bring in the Bill in the course of next 
year to authorise them to take the addi- 
tional amount of water after the expira- 
tion of the powers conferred by this 
Bill. He wished to point out, there- 
fore that this Bill would direct the 
Water Company by Act of Parliament 
to bring in a Measure next Session to 
authorise them to take an additional 
amount of water from the River Thames 
to enable them to supply their area. 
That would be a very strong course to 
adopt, seeing that last year the Com- 
mittees of that House had been instructed 
in the case of a number of Water 
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Bills to do no more than was absolutely 
essential to meet the exigencies of the 
moment. He contended that this Bill 
went beyond what was required to be 
done at the present moment. Had the 
London County Council been heard be- 
fore the Committee, they would have 
objected to the statement put forward 
on behalf of the promoters of the Bill 
that this Measure was absolutely neces- 
sary to enable them to fulfil their statu- 
tory obligations. He merely desired to 
point out to the House that this Bill did 
a great deal more than to merely pre- 
serve the status quo. It must be re- 
membered that at the present time a 
Royal Commission was sitting for the 
purpose of inquiry into the whole ques- 
tion of the water supply of London, and 
in the face of that Royal Commission 
they were asked to direct one of the Lon- 
don Water Companies to bring in a Bill 
to regularise their position by authoris- 
ing them to take an additional supply 
of watcr from the Thames, thus con- 
ferring upon them a power that .was 
not extended to any other of the London 
Water Companies. He maintained that 
nothing more ought to be done than to 
preserve the status quo until the Royal 
Commission had made their Report. 
He hoped that the House would see that 
there was no desire on the part of the 
London County Council to unduly inter- 
fere with the action of the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Company, and that 
their only object was to leave the Com- 


feny alone until the Royal Commission | 
had reported in reference to the status | 
of every one of the London Water Com- | 


parties. He did not ask the House to 
go into details that were only suitable 
for the consideration of a Committee 
upstairs, and he merely asked that the 
Bill should be recommitted to the former 
Committee in order that it might be con- 
verted into a temporary Measure. He 
agreed with Lord Robert Cecil, who, in 
the course of his examination of the pro- 
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| a hearing. 


moter’s witnesses pointed out that the | 


injunction need not be enforced, but on 
the other hand the Thames Conservancy 
had intimated that they should deem it 
to be their duty in the existing state of 
the law to enforce the injunction. He 
could not blame the Committee that this 
Jubilee week they had not gone at length 
into all the details of the matter, but 
however much they might sympathise 
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with the action of the Committee, they 
wust feel that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the powers to be conferred by 
the Measure should be of a strictly tem. 
perary character. He repudiated the 
suggestion that those hon. Members on 
both sides of the House who were acting 
with him in this matter were endeavour. 
ing to defeat the Bill, and he did not 
believe that any Member of the House 
would be a party to such action. It 
had been suggested that the necessary 
alteration of the Measure in order to 
render it of a temporary nature might be 
effected most advantageously in the 
Committee of the House of Lords, but 
he did not wish that the case of the 
London County Council with regard to 
the Measure should be prejudiced before 
the Lords Committee by the fact that 
the Committee of that House had with 
their eyes open and of their own motion 
agreed that this Measure should contain 
permanent provisions. If the Com- 
mittee intended that the Bill should do 
more than maintain the status quo they 
should have heard the opponents of the 
Measure upon the point. If, on the 
other hand, the Bill wext beyond what 
the Committee intended, the Committee 
ought to have an opportunity of altering 
it so as to make it in accordance with 
their real intention. He begged to 
move the Motion which stood upon the 
Paper in his name. 

Mr. JAMES BIGWOOD (Middlesex, 
Brentford) in seconding the Motion, 
asked the House to do justice to 
Middlesex in reference to this Measure. 
Middlesex would be affected in a variety 
of ways if this Bill were to become law 
in its present shape, and those who were 
in a position to represent the County 
bad petitioned against the Measure. 
They had placed tiiemselves in the hands 
of the most able lawyer, who was much 
astonished at the decision arrived at by 
the Committee, who would not give him 
If time permitted he could 
go into the whole history as to how the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Com- 
pany came to introduce this Bill. If 
the Measure were altered so that it 
weuld be merely a temporary Bill, no 
time would be lost. The Company had 
offended against the law in the opinion 
of the Thames Conservancy by taking 
more water from the Thames than they 
were authorised to do, and an injunction 
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was obtained against them to restrain 
them from continuing to take the over- 
draft. The Company had consequently 
brought in the present Measure to 
authorise them to continue to take the 
extra amount of water from the river. 
To that he had no objection, provided 
that the powers so to be conferred upon 
the Company were of a merely tempo- 
rary character. He appealed to the 
House not to allow the Bill to pass in 
its present form. He asked that jus- 
tice should be done in this matter, be- 
cause he thought that the Committee 
had acted in a very high-handed manner. 
He did not suggest that the Committee 
were in a hurry to get through their 
work; but he did ask the House that 
the case of the petitioners against the 
Bill might be heard by the Committee 
upstairs. 

Mr. JAMES RANKIN (Herefordshire, 
Leominster), speaking as a Member of 
the Committee before whom this Bill 
had come, said that there was but little 
difference between the Committee and 
the hon. Member for Shoreditch with re- 
gard to the Measure The action of the 
Committee in passing the Bill in its pre- 
sent shape was due to the fact that, in 
consequence of the injunction against 
the Company having been obtained, it 
was a matter of great urgency that such 
a Measure should be passed in order to 
prevent a water famine in the south of 
London. The question was one of very 
great importance, indeed so much so as 
to override all ordinary red tape modes 
of procedure. It was certuinly intended 
by the Committee that the Bill should 
be of a merely temporary character. It 
must be remembered that the Commit- 
tee were sitting after the House had 
risen for the Whitsun holidays, and 
again their proceedings had been inter- 
rupted by the adjournment for the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of Her Majesty. They 
had been informed that there were a 
great number of witnesses to be called 
on both sides, and if this were not to be 
a prolonged Session, which he hoped 
would not be the case, it would have 
been impossible had the whole case on 
both sides been gone into, for the Bill 
to have got through both Houses of Par- 
liament before the Prorogation. These 
were considerations which had undoubt- 
edly weighed with the Committee to a 
considerable extent, but if it were thought 
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desirable that the Bill should be altered 
in any respect, the Committee would be 
glad to have the opportunity of putting 
it right. He might say that the whole 
objections of the petitioners had been 
fully placed before the Committee. The 
petitioners had relied upon three points. 
They suggested in the first place that the 
injunction might have been suspended ; 
but when it was stated that the Thames 
Conservancy in the exercise of their law- 
ful discretion intended to enforce it, the 
Committee felt that they could not set 
aside an injunction of the High Court of 

Justice. Then it was contended that 
the leakage from the mains and pipes of 
the Company was so great as to equal 
the extra amount of water they desired 
power to obtain, but the Company’s 
witnesses disproved that assertion. The 
third point was that other water com- 
panies might supply the area in ques- 
tion if authorised to do so by Parlia- 
ment. But it was impossible that a 
Measure for that purpose could be 
passed in time to prevent the people of 
the South of London from experiencing 
a water famine. The Committee had 
therefore come to a unanimous decision 
against the case of the petitioners. He, 
hewever, was quite willng to say that it 
was the undoubted intention of the 
Committee that the status quo should 
be preserved with the exception that 
the Company were to be authorised to 
take an additional supply of water from 
the Thames for a limited period. He 
hoped, however, that it would not be 
necessary to refer the Bill back to the 
old Committee, as the needful altera- 
tions could be far more advantageously 
effected in it by the Committee of the 
other House. 

*Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle), having been Chairman 
of some of the Committees which had 
considered the Water Bills, thought 
that he might say a few words that 
would tend to bring this discussion 





to a close. No doubt there was 
much to be said in favour of a 


|temporary power being conferred upon 
| this Company to enable them to supply 
| their area with water, but they all felt 
that no more water should be taken from 
the Thames until the Royal Commission 
had reported upon the whole question 
of the water supply of London, and until 
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that question had been settled by Parlia- 
ment. He thought that the Bill should 
be converted into a temporary one to be 
to be in operation for two years only, and 
that the clauses suggesting that Parlia- 
ment should, another Session, confer 
permanent powers upon the Company 
should be withdrawn either by recom- 
mittal before the Committee upstairs or 
before that of the other House. It would 
certainly be a most serious matter for 
the House to commit itself to authorising 
the Company to draw 41,000,000 of 
gallons of water daily from the Thames 
instead of the 24,500,000 gallons they 
were now authorised to take without 
inquiry. 

*Sm F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) said he wished to state 
his position, confining himself entirely 
to the case of the Thames Conservancy. 
He had nothing to do with the Water 
Company one way or the other. Parlia- 
ment had given the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company power to take 
244 million gallons per day, but for 
years that Company had been taking 40 
millions daily without the consent of the 
Conservancy, and in contravention of 
their Act of Parliament. In his posi- 
tion as Chairman of the Thames Con- 
servancy he had consulted some of the 
Members of the Ministry as to what his 
duty was, and he was advised that he was 
bound to go to the Law Courts to pre- 
vent the continued breach of the Act of 
Parliament, because if this breach were 
allowed to continue unchallenged, if the 
London County Council or any other 
authority in the future should take over 
the undertaking of the Company, the 
compensation to the Company would be 
based on this power the Company had 
exercised to take the larger quantity. 
For years the Company had been doing 
no less than stealing the water and sell- 
ing it to their customers. He did not 
wish to put it too strongly, but it was 
so. [Laughter.} The Conservancy took 
proceedings to obtain an injunction, and 
in effect the Judge said, “We will give 
you an order to prevent the breach of 
the Act, but in order that interference 
with the supply of the Company may 
not bring about the danger of a water 
famine, we will give the Company 
twelve months to obtain from Parlia- 
ment a temporary measure enabling 
them to take legally what they have 
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been taking illegally.” A Bill was 
brought in, the Standing Orders of the 
House being suspended in order that it 
might get through. It was for twelve 
months, and at the expiration of that 
period another Bill would be introduced 
settling all questions between the Con- 
servancy and the Company. As a 
Member for the county and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for Middlesex, he was 
of course much interested in the county, 
and would be the last to support a Bill 
that would be injurious to the county. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Brentford that the interests 
of the county had not been fairly con- 
sidered, but he had had an assurance 
from the promoters that in the forth- 
coming Bill there should be fair recog- 
nition of the just claims of Middlesex. 
But his point was this. If the House 
acceded to the Motion for recommittal, 
the Bill would in all probability be lost, 
and the House would be responsible for 
that water famine that would probably 
result. The London County Council was 
actuated by the idea that by pursuing 
this policy of opposition the Company 
would be put into a porition in which 
their undertaking could be acquired on 
cheaper terms, but without doubt the 
responsibility of a water famine, would 
that be the result of the loss of the 
Bill, and the responsibility would be 
with the House of Commons. In 
January next the Thames Conserv- 
ancy would put the injunction in 
force and restrict the supply of water 
to the terms of the Act. There was an 
ample supply of water in the Thames for 
all London for a hundred years to come, 
but the principle upon which the Con- 
servancy proceeded was, that the water 
should ‘be taken in a legal manner in 
the winter season, and _ stored in 
reservoirs for the summer supply, 
and not taken in the summer to 
the injury of the navigation, when 
the water was low. Water taken 
in such a way from the Thames 
would be better and cheaper for the 
people of London than if provided in 
any other way by the County Council. 
He hoped the House would not take the 
responsibility of recommitting the Bill, 
but would allow it to go forward through 
its stages, and next year, after the usual 
notices given in November, a Bill could 
be introduced upon which all questions 
could be fully discussed. 
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Mr. SKEWES-COX (Surrey, King- 
ston) said he did not for a moment 
desire to prevent the Company obtain- 
ing the supply of water required ; what 
he complained of was the waste of water 
by the Company through leakage. Half 
the water taken from the river by this 
Company was wasted, the ground was 
saturated, roads were constantly being 
disturbed, and traffic suspended almost 
daily, and roads were only made up 
again in a temporary way. The local 
authorities desired to state their griev- 
ances before the Committee, and to 
have provisions inserted in the Bill re- 
quiring the Company to make up the 
roads properly, or, failing this, the local 
authority should be empowered to charge 
the Company the cost of making up the 
roads. The local authority had not been 
heard, and they desired that an under- 
taking should be given that they should 
be allowed a locus standi in respect of 
their grievances. 

Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- 
well, Dulwich) hoped the House would 
not recommit the Bill. In the London 
County Council he had spoken against 
the opposition to this Bill, which eman- 
ated from Progressive Members who 
had determined to fight the Water Com- 
panies on every possible occasion. The 
Water Companies had to make every 
effort to meet the enormously increasing 
demand for water in the south of 
London and avert a water famine. The 
Motion for recommittal was made with 
the hope of defeating the Bill, the Pro- 
gressive Members of the County Council 
hoping in this way to bring Water Com- 
panies “to their knees,” as they termed 
it. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) thought there would 
be little difficulty in coming to a general 
agreement. Every one, in spite of what 
the hon. Baronet, whom he congratu- 
lated on his new honours, had just said, 
would desire that the Company should 
be able to obtain the supply of water 
required, and that its position should 
be legalised ; but in legalising that posi- 
tion the question of the London water 
supply should be in no way prejudiced. 
The Government had appointed a Com- 
mission, and it was hoped that upon 
their Report some general agreement on 
the question of the London water 
supply would be arrived at. He had 
heard with pleasure what had fallen 
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from the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Bill, that so far asi 
the Committee was concerned, its 
somewhat unusual action would not 
prejudice the position as affecting 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Company. 
Under those conditions he thought his 
hon. Friend and those on that side of 
the House who were interested in the 
matter would be willing to allow the Bill 
to pass on the promise or pledge given 
by the Chairman of the Committee, and 
if those interested in the Bill would also 
endorse what he had said, he thought 
that the passing of the Bill would not 
tend to prejudice their position. As far 
as he could see, the simplest way in 
which this could be turned into a prac- 
tical matter would be for the promoters 
of the Bill—and perhaps the Govern- 
ment themselves might see their way to 
ask it—to- withdraw Clause 4 when the 
Bill came before the Committee of the 
other House. To that clause, or a sub- 
section of it, which contained an instruc- 
tion to proceed with a Bill empowering 
the company to take further water from 
the Thames, they had great objections ; 


‘and if the right hon. Gentleman the 


President of the Local Government 
Board could suggest to the promoters of 
the Bill that they should withdraw that 
part of the Clause 4, he himself should 
have no further objection to the Bill, 
and he thought the House generally 
would be pretty unanimous in that sense. 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) said he had not intervened in 
the Debate before, because the House 
always—and very properly—heard with 
great reserve anyone interested in under- 
takings affected by Private Bill legisla- 
tion. But he was bound to rise in answer 
to the appeals which had been made to 
him. The desire of the Company was to 
legalise their position. That was their 
reason, and their sole reason, for bring- 
ing in the Bill. Incidentally, the Chair- 
man of the Thames Conservancy Board 
would pardon him for saying that he was 
not accurate in describing the Company 
as for many years disobeying the 
authority of Parliament. What took 
place was this. The Company were 
placed under a maximum limit of water, 
not by statutory terms, but by an agree- 
ment, the validity of which had been 
more than once questioned by parties 
external to the Company. It was the 
settlement of that question, and not the 
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words of the statute, which was decided 
by the Court when it granted the in- 
junction spoken of that day. Having 
got rid in that way of a statement which 
would certainly prejudice the Company 
if it had been accurately stated by his 
right hon. Friend, he ventured to say 
this to the House. The Company 
wished to be in a position to supply 


their customers with water without 
fail; and that was in the interest 
of the public health and for the 


common good. If he did not at the 
present moment say that they were pre- 
pared to withdraw Clause 4, either in 
that House or at subsequent stages of 
the Bill, he hesitated to do so because 
the question had not been put to him 
before ; and they were bound to consult 
the Thames Conservancy and _ other 
parties before they could give any such 
promise. As regarded the claim made by 
the hon. Member for the Kingston Divi- 
sion, he believed the hon. Gentleman 
and others were acting from a feeling 
that if they did not secure a locus standi 
with respect to the Bill in the present 
Session, they would somehow be cheated 
of their opportunity next Session. That 
was not the wish of the Company. It 
was not in the power of the Company 
to grant or oppose their locus standi ; 
and they certainly did not wish to de- 
prive them by any chicane or under- 
handed proceeding of any locus standi 
to which they were entitled. If they 
found that the provisions of the present 
law were not enough to prevent negli- 
gence on the part of the Company, which 
the House must understand he disputed 
—he did not admit negligence ; and he 
went further and said that the existing 
law ought to be strong enough to prevent 
it taking place. But even assuming that 
the present law was not strong enough, 
nothing could prevent them endeavour- 
ing to persuade Parliament to do what 
it could to prevent anything of the kind 
occurring ; and he could assure his hon. 
Friend that the Company would do 
nothing to deprive his Friends of any 
right of action which belonged to them. 

*Mr. C. T. GILES (Cambridge, 
Wisbech) wished to advance one or two 
arguments in favour of the Company 
being allowed to increase the quantity of 
water taken by them, at least for a short 
time. He had no reason whatever to 
be in favour of the Company; on the 


Myr. Stwart- Wortley. 
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contrary, he lived in the district supplied 
by them. In 1884 he opposed the Com- 
pany in Parliament on behalf of the in- 
habitants of his district, and got the very 
best terms for them he could ; but even in 
1884 it was clearly proved that the 
amount of water taken from the Thames 
was considerably in excess of their legal 
quantity. They were then taking con- 
siderably more than 24} million gallons, 
At the present time the water they re- 
ceived in the district was not sufficient 
for a proper supply, and it would put 
them to the greatest inconvenience if the 
injunction were put in force, and the 
Company were compelled not to take 
more than their proper legal quantity. 
He had no doubt that for years past they 
had been taking 40 million gallons a 
day ; and it was of the highest import- 
ance to the districts they served that the 
amount should not be lessened. He 
thought if the Committee would take 
that as a fact from the people who lived 
in the district, they would put no diffi- 
culty in the way, at any rate, of a tem- 
porary Measure, so that the inhabitants 
of the district might be properly sup- 
plied during the next two years. 

Tne PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Heyry 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) said 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
behind him had met the opponents of 
the Bill in language which was certainly 
not unconciliatory. He understood him 
to express the hope that the position of 
the opponents of the Measure would not 
be prejudiced on any future occasion, 
and he hoped that what he had said 
would be a means of leading to a settle 
ment of the question. With regard to 
the Motion before the House, it was 
made, as he understood from the hon. 
Member who had moved it, on the 
ground that permanent powers ought not 
to be given to this Company when a 
Royal Commission was sitting on the 
general question. But that was not the 
whole case. If there was nothing more 
to add, he thought there would be little 
or no difference of opinion. But that 
was not by any means the whole of the 
case. The other side of the case had 
been stated with simple force by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brentford, and 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Uxbridge. What the hon. Baronet had 
told them, in perfectly plain and clear 
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language, was that unless the question 
was settled on the present occasion, in a 
temporary manner at all events, the 
Thames Conservancy were determined to 
put in force, when the time expired, the 
injunction they had obtained. The 
result would unquestionably be to pro- 
duce the danger of an important part of 
London having a deficient supply of 
water. He did not know what the House 
felt on that point. He confessed that he 
did not envy the position of the in- 
habitants of the Vauxhall district, if they 
found themselves next summer, with a 
temperature, perhaps, like the present, 
running short of water, and in danger of 
a water famine in consequence of a re- 
fusal to pass this Bill. He did not know 
whether the House was prepared to take 
that responsibility, but, certainly, after 
the unfortunate experience they had had 
in the past, he for one dared not take 
the responsibility ; and he should feel 
himself bound, as President of the Local 
Government Board, if the Motion for the 
recommittal of the Bill were pressed to 
a Division to vote against it. He thought 
the facts and the present position had 
been sufficiently stated. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Brentford asked them to do 
justice to the county of Middlesex. They 
all wished to do justice to the county of 
Middlesex, he was sure, and he hoped that 
county was not likely to be done any 
injustice to. This was purely a temporary 
Bill, nothing was permanently fixed, and 
there would be every opportunity, as far 
as he could judge, for all the conflicting 
parties being heard. But, as he had 
already stated, if the Motion were passed 
—as he hoped it would not be—he should 
feel bound to vote against it. 

Mr. STUART said that after the way 
in which the case of the opponents to 
the Bill had been received by the House, 
after the statement of the President of 
the Local Government Board that the 
Bill, which he desired to go on, was 
purely a temporary Bill, and after the 
statement made by the Chairman of the 
Committee, that their unanimous inten- 
tion undoubtedly was that the status quo 
should be maintained—with one excep- 
tion, namely, that the taking of the 
excess of water should be legal up to a 
limited time—after that statemeni, 
which involved everything he was scek- 
ing for and included what he was per- 


fectly prepared to grant, he should not 
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press his Motion to a Division. He 
wished, however, to be absolutely 
guarded against being involved in any- 
thing else than the simple legislation 
up to a limited time of what the Com- 
pany were at present doing; and that 
being so, he could leave the arguments 
with respect to individual classes for 
another place, where he felt sure their 
case would be in no sense prejudiced by 
what had occurred here. He should 
therefore, ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; 
Bill ordered to be reported for Third 
Reading. 





STANDING ORDERS. 

Ordered, That so much of Standing 
Order 91 as fixes Five as the quorum of 
the Select Committee on Standing Orders 
be Read, and suspended. 


Ordered, That, for the remainder of 
the Session, Three be the quorum of the 
Committee.—(Sir John Mowbray.) 





QUESTIONS. 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN NAVIES. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether a Return 
of British and Foreign Navies, similar 
to that moved for on 2nd June 1896, 
can be made this year? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, 
S.): The Return of 1896, if brought up 
to the present date, would be incomplete 
and not contain very much more infor- 
mation than was given last year. There 
will be no objection to presenting later 
on a Return similar to that of last year. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGES. 

Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, in reference to the Return re- 
cently issued on the Telephone Exchanges 
opened by the Post Office, whether he 
can explain why most of these exchanges 
have never had more than a nominal 
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number of subscribers, <..d others which 
once had a considerable number have 
gradually lost nearly all, as, for example, 
Leicester, which had 135 subscribers in 
1890, and now has only nine; and 
whether, having regard to the manifest 
failure of these Exchanges, he will take 
steps to have their organisation ended 
or mended? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
Probably the main reason is that, while 
the Post Office has always held itself 
ready to give to the public a service 
which is within the exclusive privilege 
of the Postmaster General, it has not 
been free to push the telephone business 
in the ways which have been adopted by 
the licensed companies. As at present 
advised, the Postmaster General does not 
think he ought to close any of the Ex- 
changes, however small they may be. He 
will, of course, take care that they con- 
tinue to be conducted with efficiency for 
the benefit of those who use them. 


MUZZLING DOGS (LEICESTER). 

Mr. HAZELL: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture whether 
he is aware that considerable dissatisfac- 
tion is felt at the order for the muzzling 
of dogs in the borough and county of 
Leicester, upon the ground that there 
has been no proved case of rabies in that 
county for several years, and that the 
order will cause much inconvenience to 
the agricultural residents ; and whether, 
under these circumstances, he can hold 
out any hope of an early revocation of 
the order? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer Lona, 
Liverpool, West Derby): I am aware 
that some dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed at the inclusion of any portion 
of Leicestershire in the area in the Mid- 
lands to which muzzling orders have 
been applied, but in view of the fact that 
two cases of rabies have been reported 
during the last few months, and that 
there have been others in adjoining coun- 
ties close to the Leicestershire boundary, 
I felt it my duty in the interest of the 
extirpation of the disease from the coun- 
try as a whole to adopt the course which 
has been taken. I regret that I do not 
see my way to the revocation of the order 
as suggested. 


Mr. Walter Hazeil. 


{COMMONS} 
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POST OFFICE 
(THURLES, CO. TIPPERARY). 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, what is the cause of the delay 
in providing suitable premises for the 
transaction of postal and telegraph busi- 
ness in the town of Thurles, county Tip- 
perary; has a central and satisfactory 
site been placed at the disposal of the 
Department for the purpose; and 
whether the matter will be expedited in 
view of the utterly inadequate character 
of the present accommodation? 

Mr. HANBURY: It is regretted that 
little progress has been made with the 
arrangements for providing a new post 
office at Thurles since I replied to the 
last Question on the subject. .The cause 
of the delay is the impossibility of find- 
ing a suitable site or premises. The site 
to which the hon. Member perhaps 
alludes proved to have an insufficient 
frontage by itself, and with the addition 
of an adjoining house it would have 
been much too expensive. As intimated 
in my reply on the 3rd ultimo, the De- 
partment is inquiring as to another 
scheme, but, so far, without result. The 
matter will not be allowed to drop. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether he 
is now in a position to make a statement 
in reference to the British Yukon 
Chartered Company, which contemplates 
developing the resources of the northern 
portion of British Columbia; from what 
source does the Company derive the 
charter mentioned in its title; and is 
there any precedent for a colonial trading 
Company being permitted to use the 
phrase “chartered” in its title without 
having previously obtained the consent 
of the Crown? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THe 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperiam, Bir- 
mingham, W.): I have no statement to 
make about the Company in question. 
The charter is no doubt issued by the 
Governor General under Section 3 of the 
Canadian Companies Act, cap. 119 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, by which 
the Governor in Council is empowered 
to grant charters by Letters Patent 
under'the Great Seal of the Dominion. 
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SHIPWRIGHTS (NAVY). 

Mr. S. WOODS (Essex, Waltham- 
stow): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty how many qualified ship- 
wrights are borne on Her Majesty’s Navy 
List; what is the actual number em- 
ployed ; what are the deficiencies in all 
ports at present; whether he is aware 
that the difficulty in obtaining properly 
qualified shipwrights for Her Majesty’s 
Navy is to a large extent due to the delay 
or refusal of the Admiralty to rectify cer- 
tain alleged grievances, and to improve 
their position and pay ; and whether the 
Admiralty are prepared to take any 
action to redress the grievances com- 
plained of? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I have nothing 
to add to the answer which I gave on the 
Ist inst. to a similar Question asked by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Pem- 
broke. 
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QUARRY BANK MINES 
(STAFFORDSHIRE). 

Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that the mining operations 
carried on by Lord Dudley at Quarry 
Bank, South Staffordshire, has caused 
the destruction of much valuable pro- 
perty belonging to working people, and 
that other properties are threatened with 
destruction in consequence of the con- 
tinued working of these mines; and 
whether it is a fact that the proprietor 
of the Quarry Bank mines is exempt from 
the liability of other mine-owners in the 
district to pay compensation for damages 
done by such mining operations; and, 
if so, what steps the Government propose 
to take to remed7 this risk to public life 
and property 3 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have not received 
any communication from the district 
on the subject mentioned. The matter 
is not one with regard to which 
the Local Government Board have any 
jurisdiction, and I cannot express any 
opinion as to the legal liabilities of the 
mine-owner. 


WATERFORD DUNGARVAN AND 
LISMORE RAILWAY. 

Mr. EDWARD GOULDING (Wilts, 
Devizes): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury can he now state whether 
the Treasury are prepared to release the 
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mortgage on the Waterford Dungarvan 
and Lismore Railway in favour of either ° 
the Company or the ratepayers ; if not, 
is it proposed to take any, and what, 
steps to enforce payment of the debt? 

Mr. HANBURY: It is not proposed 
to ask Parliament to release the mort- 
gage on the Waterford Dungarvan and 
Lismore Railway, a course for which no 
adequate reason exists. But it is hoped 
that an arrangement may shortly be con- 
cluded which will prove of great benefit 
to the whole of the district served by 
this railway. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether, seeing that 
the capital required for carrying out the 
programme of Indian Railway extension 
for the three years ending 1897, 1898, 
and 1899 is estimated at rather more 
than 29 millions of tens of rupees 
(Rx. 29,000,000), and that, during the 
period of construction, the interest 
charged on this outlay must heavily in- 
crease the current financial burden, it is 
open to the Secretary of State in Council 
to revise and reduce this proposed capital 
outlay ? 

Tas SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorcz Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): It is certainly open to the 
Secretary of State in Council to revise 
or reduce the capital outlay proposed for 
railway construction up to 1899; and 
any recommendation in that direction 
from the Government of India would 
receive my most careful consideration. 
But, seeing the great advantage accruing 
to India from the development of its rail- 
ways, the importance of finding useful 
employment for the people in the dis- 
tressed tracts, and the waste attendant 
on a sudden change of such a policy as 
has been adopted, it would be with great 
regret that I should sanction any material 
reduction of the amount entered in the 
Budget Estimate. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
ACT 1894, 


Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN: I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate (1) whether 
practical inconvenience has been ex- 
perienced in filling up casual vacancies 
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in parish councils under the Local Gov- 
ernment (Scotland) Act, 1894; and (2) 
whether he would be disposed to regard 
favourably a short Bill brought in to pro- 
vide that casual burghal vacancies shall 
be filled up by the burghal members of 
the council, and casual vacancies in the 
Landward Committee by the members of 
the Landward Committee ? 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire): The Secretary for 
Scotland is aware of one or two cases 
where some inconvenience has occurred 
in the present method of filling 
vacancies in landward committees, he 
has not heard of any other difficulty or 
inconvenience. In reply to the second 
paragraph of the Question he must re- 
serve his opinion until he sees the terms 
of the Bill, but would favourably con- 
sider a Bill confined to dealing with the 
difficulty which has actually occurred. 


Queen’s 


QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

Sim WILLIAM WEDDERBURN: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India from what funds the expenses in- 
curred in bringing men and officers of 
the Indian Imperial Service Corps and 
Indian cavalry to England on account of 
the Jubilee Commemoration will be 
defrayed ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
native States concerned defray the ex- 
pense of sending home the representa- 
tives of the Imperial Service troops, and 
similar charges for the Indian cavalry 
will be borne by Indian revenues. The 
charges for the reception and entertain- 
ment of both parties in England will be 
defrayed from the Imperial Treasury. 
Mr. J. L. WANKLYN (Bradford, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for War if arrangements 
can be made for the detachments of 
Indian and Colonial Troops who are our 
national guests to visit Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Bradford, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, and 
Bristol before their departure? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that Question, may I ask him to give a 
more favourable consideration to this 
request, as in Belfast certainly the 
proposition would be received in the most 
cordial way. 

Sir William Wedderburn. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: My noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 
will answer so far as the Indian Troops 
are concerned. But as regards the 
Colonial Troops, I have to say that, con- 
sidering the short time remaining before 
the departure of the majority of them, 
it would be absolutely impossible to 
make such arrangements as suggested by 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. WANKLYN remarked that he had 
received a telegram from Bradford 
stating that if the Colonial Troops 
visited that town they would be warmly 
received. He hoped, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman would favourably con- 
sider the matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have not the 
slightest doubt that the Indian and 
Colonial Troops would be warmly re 
ceived everywhere in the United King- 
dom, and I wish that their stay were 
sufficiently prolonged to enable them to 
visit all the towns which have already 
intimated their desire to hospitably en- 
tertain them. It must be borne in mind 
that the Premiers of the self-governing 
Colonies have visited most of these towns, 
and in that way have elicited the feel- 
ings of the population. [Cheers.] 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether he 
is aware that there is a serious delay in 
the delivery of letters at Chelsea 
Barracks, causing great inconvenience to 
the Colonial Troops ; and whether he will 
institute an inquiry and remedy the 
same? 

Mr. HANBURY: There has been no 
delay so far as the Post Office is con- 
cerned. On the contrary, the delivery 
has been effected rather earlier than 
usual. The whole of the correspondence 
is handed to the Corporal in the Library, 
in accordance with the standing arrange- 
ment, and if there has been any delay 
and consequent inconvenience to the 
Colonial Troops, the responsibility does 
not rest with the Postmaster General. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury under what heading and item 
in the Estimates the expenses incurred 
for the transport of bodies of officers and 
men and horses of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary from Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
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Derry, and Limerick to London, includ- 
ing the expense of a special train from 
Holyhead to London, to take part in the 
Jubilee Procession, will be included? 


Mr. HANBURY: The expenses in 
question will be charged upon the Con- 
stabulary Vote in the ordinary manner. 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Manches- 
ter, N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is able to express his entire satisfac- 
tion with the police arrangements, 
whereby the public have been enabled to 
celebrate the Diamond Jubilee of the 
Queen. The right hon. Baronet added 
that he wished he could have so worded 
the Question as to elicit a tribute to the 
other Departments concerned, and es- 
pecially to the admirable behaviour of 
the public. 

Sir H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.): I should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether any special grant is 
to be made, and, if so, of what amount, 
to the police for their extra services? 

Mr. J. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman if he 
can state whether consideration will be 
given to the police force of the Metro- 
polis for their most successful efforts in 
keeping order during the Jubilee rejoic- 
ings, and also whether a medal will be 
given to the police to commemorate the 
occasion. [“ Hear, hear! ”’] 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marruew 
Wuire Ripuey, Lancashire, Blackpool) : 
With regard to the Question on the 
Paper, I may say that I have already 
expressed to the Metropolitan and City 
Police my entire satisfaction with the 
arrangements that had been made and 
the manner in which they were carried 
out by all concerned. [Cheers.] I hope 
that that expression of my satisfaction 
will meet with the entire concurrence of 
this House and the public. [Cheers.] 
With reference to the Question as to a 
grant to the police, there has hardly yet 
been sufficient time to give the matter 
attention. As the House will understand, 
the Commissioner and all others con- 
cerned have been extremely busy during 
the last few weeks; but I hopé to lose 
no time in coming to a decision on the 
matter. [“Hear, hear!”] The same 
answer will apply to the Question of my 
hon. Friend as to the medal. 


{24 June 1897} 
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HAWAII ISLANDS. 

Mr. ERNEST BECKETT (York, N.R., 
Whitby): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he is aware that Queen Liliukalani was 
deposed from the throne of the Sandwich 
Islands by a small body of Americans, 
who without right or title assumed the 
sovereignty of Hawaii, and who now, to 
save themselves from the resentment of 
the people, have requested the American 
Government to annex the islands to the 
United States ; and whether the British 
Government propose to allow this most 
important coaling station, on the direct 
route between Vancouver and Sydney, 
to pass into the hands of the United 
States without protest or remonstrance? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): Her 
Majesty’s Government do not feel called 
upon to express an opinion as to the cir- 
cumstances out of which the present 
situation in Hawaii has arisen. They 
are aware that a proposal for the 
annexation of Hawaii to the United 
States has been submitted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the con- 
sideration of the Senate ; but no decision 
has yet been arrived at on this Question. 
It will be the object of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to see that whatever rights ac- 
cording to international law belong to 
Great Britain or British subjects in 
Hawaii are fully maintained. 


RURAL POSTMEN. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he would take 
steps to supply all rural postmen with 
free medical attendance, in the same 
way as postmen in towns; or, in the 
event of the Department being unable to 
grant free medical attendance where 
there are not sufficient postmen to war- 
rant the employment of a medical officer, 
whether an allowance could be paid to 
rural postmen when they have to seek 
medical advice? 

Mr. HANBURY: Rural postmen who 
reside in or start from a town where the 
Department has a medical officer are en- 
titled to free medical attendance, and 
those who reside more than three miles 
from the town can obtain advice and 
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medicine free at the surgery ; but beyond 
this the Postmaster General is not pre- 
pared to go. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) whether he is aware that 
the Irish Land Commission, having ad- 
mitted the existence of the Ulster custom 
as an interest in addition to the tenants’ 
improvements, refuse to make any abate- 
ment in rent on account of this interest ; 
(2) whether he is aware that rent is now 
imposed upon this interest in estimating 
the gross value in the Schedule provided 
by the Irish Land Act, 1896, without 
making any allowance to the tenant in 
respect of same; and (3) whether some 
steps will be taken to change this prac- 
tice of the administration of the Land 
Laws in Ireland in this and other 
respects? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Arxrnson, Londonderry, 
N.): The result of the decision of the 
Land Commission is not accurately stated 
in the first and second paragraphs of the 
Question. The decision itself is under 
appeal, pending the result of which it is 
not desirable that the operation of the 
decision should be criticised in the form 
of answers to Questions. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he is aware that 
eases heard before a SubCommission 
for the fixing of fair rents, sitting at 
Donegal on 9th March and subsequent 
days, have not yet been decided; what 
isthe reason of this delay ; and whether, 
having regard to the interests both of 
landlords and tenants, and the grievous 
inconvenienee caused by this delay, any 
steps will be taken to exepedite the 
giving of decisions within a reasonable 
time after the hearing of the cases? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I must 
ask the hon. and learned Member to 
defer this Question until Monday next, 
local inquiry being necessary. 


IRISH JUDICIARY. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, in the Measure 
which the Government have promised 


Mr. Hanbury. 


{COMMONS} 
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to introduce for the reduction of the 
Irish Judiciary, there will be provisions 
securing the reduction of court fees and 
the lessening of the expenses of 
litigation ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND: It would be unusual to make 
any statement regarding the provisions 
of a Bill before its Introduction, and I 
must ask the hon. and learned Member 
to wait for the Introduction of the par- 
ticular Measure in question. 


TRANSVAAL (SEKUKUNIS TRIBE). 

Mr. ALFRED PEASE (Yorkshire, 
Cleveland): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether his 
attention has been called to the recent 
treatment of natives of Sekukuni’s tribe 
in the Transvaal by a native Commis- 
sioner named Abel Erasmus and Com- 
mandant Cronje, and to the detailed 
relation of the circumstances published 
in a book by Mr. John Proctor; and 
whether any steps have been taken by 
the Suzerain Power to enforce the con- 
ditions set forth in Article 19 of the 
Convention of 1884 in the interest of 
the native population of the South Afri- 
can Republic? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: My attention 
has been drawn to the statements in 
Mr. Proctor’s book, and I will commvu- 
nicate with the High Commissoner on 
the subject. 


LONDON AND INDIA DOCKS JOINT 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
(Yorkshire, Shipley): I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether his attention 
has been called to an allegation made by 
the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society that 
the London and India Docks Joint Com- 
mittee have a rule compelling workmen 
in their employment to leave any outside 
benefit society to which they may belong, 
or in the alternative to be dismissed 
from their employment ; and, whether he 
will consider what amendment, if any, 
of the law should be made to bring such 
pressure by employers of the kind above 
named under the same penalties as in- 
timidation by workmen of each other. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): My 
attention has not been called to the 
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matter referred to in the Question of the 
hon. Member. Upon the information 
at my disposal I do not think that any 
amendment of the law is necessary to 
deal with cases of the kind. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether it was intended 
to take the Diplomatic Vote that night 
and the other Votes in Class 5; what 
Votes would be taken on the following 
day, and what would be the course of 
business next week? 

Sir F. LOCKWOOD (York) presumed 
the Law of Evidence (Criminal Cases) 
Bill, which was on the Order Paper, 
would not be taken that night, but if | 
it would not be inconvenient he should 
be glad if the right hon. Gentleman | 
would state what his intentions were | 
with regard to it. | 

Mr. BROADHURST (Leicester) asked 
on what date the Report stage of the 
Workmen (Compensation for Accidents) 
Bill would be taken. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Baurour, Manchester, 
E.): In regard to the Question last put 
me by the hon. Member for Leicester, I 
have to say the Report stages of the Com- 
pensation for Accidents Bill will be taken 
on Monday, July 5, and if necessary the 
fellowing days. In answer to the other 
Questions, I may say that of course we 
shall not take any Bill at all to-night 
except the Report stage upon the Scotch 
Education Grant, which we hope to get 
through. To-morrow night will be de- 
voted to Scotch Estimates. With regard 
to next week, the first Order on Monday 
will be the London Water Bill, and the 
second the Scotch Education Bill. On | 
Tuesday the Finance Bill will be taken, | 
and that is as far as I can venture to | 
prophesy. We shall take the Consular | 
and Diplomatic Vote to-night; but the | 








Foreign Office Vote will not be taken till | 
a later day. 


EARTHQUAKE (INDIA). | 
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loss of life and destruction of property 
by the recent earthquake in Assam and 
Sylhet, and whether he can give any 
information as to the position of the 
missionaries of the Welsh Presbyterian 


| Mission stationed in the Khasia and 


Jaintia Hills and in Sylhet? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: We 
have no later information beyond what 
has been published in the public journals. 


| The later telegrams give a largely reduced 


estimate of the probable loss of life. 
Nothing is known as to the position of 
missionaries in the Khasia and Jaintia 
Hills and Sylhet, but so soon as I can 
obtain any authentic information I will 
gladly communicate it to the hon. Gentle- 
man. 


MURDER AT POONA. 

Mr. M. M. BHOWNAGGREE (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he has re- 
ceived any detailed information from 


| India regarding the murder at Poona of 


Mr. J. Rand, of the Civil Service, and of 
Lieutenant Ayerst, of the Commissariat 
Department ; and whether he can state 
under what circumstances and by whom 
these diabolical acts were committed? 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I have 
received a telegram giving more detailed 
information concerning this outrage, 
which was of a determined and pre- 


| meditated character. Mr. Rand and 


Lieutenant Ayerst were returning from 
an entertainment at Government House, 
when two men at a lonely part of the 
wood sprang up upon the springs of their 
respective carriages, and fired at them 
with pistols. Lieutenant Ayerst was 
shot dead by the side of his wife, and 
Mr. Rand was severely wounded, but is 
doing well. Mr. Rand was head of the 
Plague Commission in Poona, and had 
with great skill and energy practically 
He had 
been violently denounced by name in 
some of the vernacular Press for his 
Lieutenant 
Ayerst was not connected with the plague 


| operations. 


RELEASE OF PRETORIA REFORM 
PRISONERS. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- | Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S.) 





shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of | asked the Secretary of State for the 
State for India whether he has received | Colonies whether it was true that Presi- 
any later information in reference to the | dent Kruger had released the two 
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prisoners Davies and Wolff in honour of 
the Diamond Jubilee? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I received some 
time ago confidential information from 
Pretoria that it was the intention of 
President Kruger to release Messrs. 
Davies and Wolff on the occasion of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee, and I am glad to say 
he has carried out that intention. 


[Cheers.] 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY. 


[THIRTEENTH ALLOTTED DAY. | 


Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuamman of Ways and Mzans, 
Mr. J. W. Lowrner, in the Chair. ] 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS 
ESTIMATES, 1897-8. 


Criass V. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £238,212, be 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum | 


necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1898, for the expenses 
of Her Majestys Embassies and 


abroad, and of the Consular Establishments | 


abroad and other expenditure chargeable on 
the Consular Vote.” 


*Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) drew attention to the 
conduct of the Consul General in Zan- 
zibar in relation to the abolition of 
slavery and the treatment of fugitive 
slaves in that territory. He reminded 
the Committee that early in the Session, 
in moving for a further conference upon 
the affairs of Africa, following the Berlin 
and Brussels Conferences, he alluded to 
this subject. But since then details of 
the working of the policy pursued had 
been furnished by those thoroughly 
acquainted with it. In a Dispatch 
alluding to the treatment which would 
have to be extended to runaway slaves, 
and in the edict issued by Mr. Harding 
in Zanzibar, there were provisions for 
dealing with vagrancy, from which it 
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appeared that slavery would be re-intro- 
duced. With regard to the coast strip, 
250 miles long, extending from Mombasa 
south-west opposite to Zanzibar, the late 
Attorney General expressed an opinion, 
to which he still adhered, that the insti- 
tution of slavery was absolutely illegal, 
and that there were Orders in Council 
which made it illegal, with an illegality 
which transcended that under the com- 
mon law. The present Attorney General 
had also expressed the opinion that it 
was illegal to detain slaves against their 
will in the coast strip. Bishop Tucker 
had supplied the actual documents which 
had been used in the restoration of fugi- 
tive slaves, and these, signed by the 
Commissioner, gave the bearer permis- 
sion to search for runaway slaves. Bishop 
Tucker informed us that scores of slaves 
had been surrendered under the orders 
of the Commission up to December last, 
but since then the practice had ceased. 
But he himself could not conceive that 
| the Foreign Office should allow fugitive 
| slaves to be handed over in direct defiance 
of British law, and the special engage- 
/ments undertaken by the Powers under 
| the Brussels Act. Seven slaves at a time 
would be fetched by British soldiers, and 
if their ownership were proved in the 
| Courts, they were handed over. The 
| Courts in the coast strip were British 








| Courts, giving their decrees in the name 
of the Queen, not of the Sultan of Zan- 
| zibar, and yet these Courts tried fugitive 





| slaves and handed them over to their 
;}owner. No stipulation was made that 
| they should not be cruelly punished, and 
_ he was afraid they received the same 

treatment as in Pemba, where they had 
| been flogged or starved to death. As 
| Bishop Tucker said, slavery seemed to 
“die hard” in British East Africa. 
The terms of the Brussels Act were that 
any fugitive slave claiming the protec- 
tion of the Signatory Powers should 
obtain it. Was it not in constant 
defiance of the terms of the Act as well 
as of the British law that these fugitive 
slaves, instead of getting protection, 
should be actually handed over to their 
former owners? He did not know what 
was the answer of the Foreign Office to 
these questions, but they could have no 
doubt as to what were the principles 
which the House ought to see enforced. 
In the House of Lords in 1876 there was 
a discussion on the whole treatment of 
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fugitive slaves, and Lord Selborne then 
said that there was no questicn of inter- 
national law in this matter at all, that it 
was a question of public policy and of 
what was due to the honour and dignity 
of this country. Lord James—then Sir 
Henry James—had also said in that 
House about the same time that we could 
never be asked to enforce a law which 
was abhorrent to our nature and adverse 
to our institutions. If this were a case 
of human sacrifice instead of slavery a 
demand for the giving up of a fugitive 
would be treated as it deserved. He 
would like to know how the Foreign 
Office could expect that Bishop Tucker 
should allow his missionaries to give up 
the fugitive who had escaped from 
plantation slavery of the worst descrip- 
tion. There was an item in this vote 
for the international bureaux at Zanzibar 
and at Brussels, the two bureaux—one 
local and one general — which were 
intended to inform the Powers with 
regard to the arrangements of the 
Brussels Act. One of those arrange- 
ments was a declaration by all the Powers 
with regard to this point of fugitive 
slaves, and how could the Government 
ask for such a vote when they were 
themselves handing over fugitive slaves to 
their owners ? [“‘Hear, hear !”] This Vote 
contained all the Foreign Office pro- 
tectorates except two, and he pointed 
out that the expenditure and the work 
were constantly increasing. Every one 
who knew them had a high opinion of 
the ability of the Foreign Office servants, 
but they were better fitted to carry out 
diplomatic rather than administrative 
duties, and he thought these protectorates 
should be administered by the Colonial 
Office. There was another matter of 
which he wished to speak. In this vote 
they had to deal with the salary of Lord 
Cromer and our officials in Egypt. 
Lord Cromer had lately sent two gentle- 
men to report upon the province of 
Dongola; at the time of the Soudan 
expedition very enthusiastic language 
was used in that House with regard to 
the value of that province, but from 
these reports it appeared that the agri- 
cultural resources of Dongola were 
limited, and that little cultivation was 
ever carried on there. It was stated 
that the Dervishes had put an end to 
the cultivation of this strip of territory 
by abolishing male slavery. That was 
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an extraordinary fact. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had spoken the other 
day of the immense difficulties connected 
with the abolition of slavery in such 
districts, and did not hold out the 
slightest hope to them of its abolition. 
Tn the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba 
the abolition of slavery had been but 
nominal, and in the coast strip under 
our direct protection there had been a 
continuation of plantation slavery. The 
measures which were taken with regard 
to the surrender of fugitive slaves were 
worse than the previous state of things 
which had existed. He could not but 
think that it was somewhat discreditable, 
after the Debates which they remembered 
in a recent Parliament, when the re- 
moval of the stigma of slavery from the 
British name was urged, that they should 
have a state of things in which the 
slavery of all the women was retained 
and the slavery of the men was not 
really abolished, and that an absolute 
refusal should be given to the proposal 
to abolish slavery in the coast strip. 
Constant complaints had been made 
that the Foreign Office was not as well 
served as it might be in regard to its 
Consuls. He believed that great 
numbers of the Consuls performed their 
duties most admirably, but that where 
there were deficiencies it was due to 
men with an insutlicient knowledge of 
commerce or foreign tongues being put 
into important Consulates. He believed 
the cure for this might be found in 
making the Foreign Office more of 
a close service, and appointing men of 
merit to the larger from the smaller 


posts in a greater degree than had 
hitherto been done. The House never 
refused the large sums of money 


which the Government asked for the 
Consular and Diplomatic Service, and 
would be willing if necessary to in- 
crease it; but there was undoubtedly 
great dissatisfaction among those inte- 
rested in the Consular Service, for com- 
mercial and other reasons, owing to the 
manner in which the Consuls were taken 
away frcem their proper work, and the 
absence of a system of promotion by 
merit. The Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had very powerfully put those 
views before the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in his book, “The Problems 
of the Far East,” pointed out the great 
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importance, if the decline of British in- 
fluence in Corea and Central China was 
to be averted, of having there trained 
Consuls who knew the language of the 
country, its needs, and requirements. 
Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick) said he could not be accused of 
having pressed this question of the exist- 
ence of slavery in Zanzibar less upon the 
present Government, which he supported, 
than upon the late Government. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Sir Arthur Hardinge, the 
British Consular General and Commis- 
sioner at Zanzibar—a valuable public 
servant, who well deserved the honour 
he had just received from Her Majesty— 
took an extremely strong view in his 
Dispatches against the abolition of 
slavery. The Government had overruled 
Sir Arthur Hardinge’s views, and had 
decided, in accordance with its pledges 
to the House, that slavery should be 
ebolished. He had no doubt that Sir 
Arthur Hardinge would loyally carry out 
the policy which had been decided on by 
the Government, but it was a question 
deserving of consideration whether a 
man who held such views should have 
the duty of carrying out that policy. 
Caprain BETHELL (York, E.R, 
Holderness) said it was a question 
whether the Government would not be 
well advised in deciding to bring the 
Protectorate of Zanzibar not only really 
but nominally under the Foreign Office. 
If that were done—as it might have been 
done under the late Government—the 
legal status of slavery in the Protectorate 
could be easily abolished. He had no 
doubt that if the Foreign Office put their 
heart into the matter they would be able 
to remove the difficulties that stood in 
the way of realising the object which 
they all desired. The existence of the 
legal status of slavery in _ territory 
actually administered by this country 
was a scandal that ought to be removed 
as soon as possible, and the question 
would be raised again and again in the 
House until the Foreign Office decided 
that the reform should be carried out. 
With reference to the Nyassa Protec- 
torate, the reports published from that 
country were very old. The last report 
was two and a half years old, and he 
could not see why reports of a more 
recent time should not be furnished. 
*Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) said he held in h‘s hand the 
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actual documents sent by the representa- 
tive of the Government at Mombasa to 
missionaries demanding the delivery up 
to him of fugitive slaves. One memo 
randum was,— 


“The bearer, Idi bin Abdullah Kowbo, has 
permission to search for his master’s slaves, 
seven in number [here follow the names]. If 
found he is to bring them down to Mombasa 
in charge of Askari from Rabai, and will have 
to prove ownership before the Court here.” 


Another ran,— 


“Will you please give the bearer, an Arab, 
Sher Ahmed, three Askaries, who will have to 
bring from Riba any slaves this man mey 
claim. The slaves must then be brought here 
by the Askaries, and the Arab must prove his 
ownership.” 


A third was,— 


“The bearer, Ali bin Mahomed, has permis- 
sion to proceed to Rabia to search for his 
slaves. If found, they must be brought to this 
office.” 

Another of the documents, dated Nov. 27 
last, ran,— 

“ Sir,—Would you be so good as to give the 
bearer any assistance you can in finding a 
wceman named Khatima (slave). She is a run- 
away from Lamu, and is wanted by the Com- 
missioner.” 


Shortly before the Whitsuntide recess, 
the Under Secretary said in the House 
that the Administrator at Mombasa had 
authority to deal with each case accord- 
ing to discretion, so that the Administra- 
tor might still be ordering these slaves to 
be handed over to the slave-owners. 
There was the authority of the late 
Attorney General for stating that any 
slave held by a British subject, or handed 
from one to another, was a contravention 
of the law. The Government were not 
only permitting illegality, but were en- 
couraging the system of slavery by this 
practice, and he learnt from a traveller 
who had recently returned that one effect 
was that runaway slaves were making 
their way to German instead of to British 
territory, because the German authorities 
did not cause them to be returned 
to possibly cruel owners, as was the 
case in the British Protectorate. 
Last November a deputation waited on 
the Under Secretary, and represented the 
necessity of abolishing slavery, not only 
on the island, but on the mainland, and 
the impression of the deputation was 
that the Government were going to free 
the slaves throughout the whole of the 
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Zanzibar Protectorate. Wherever slavery 
had been abolished the policy had been 
successful. In Madagascar and the Niger 
territories slavery had been abolished 
by a stroke of the pen, and all the diffi- 
culties anticipated by the Government 
in abolishing slavery on the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba had proved unreal. 
As to the way in which the policy was 
being carried out at Zanzibar, he believed 
that there had been 25 slaves liberated, 
and the owners of 21 of them had been 
compensated. He protested against this 
policy of compensation, which was un- 
necessary, and would make the work of 
the Government more difficult in abolish- 
ing slavery on the mainland. He was 
informed that a number of slaves were 
running away from the Zanzibar planta- 
tions in order to appeal to the Govern- 
ment for their freedom. He hoped that 
justice would be done to these slaves, 
who were now being detained. He saw 
no reason why the slaves on the main- 
land should not be liberated at once. 
*Tuzs UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rox FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport) said that before 
dealing with the important question of 
slavery in Zanzibar he would answer the 
questions of minor importance which had 
been addressed to him. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean had called attention to a passage 
in a book of his (Mr. Curzon’s), in which 
great stress was laid on the organisation 
of our Consular service in the Far East 
and the necessity of having a body of 
specially qualified men for the work. 
The Government had not lost sight of 
that necessity, and at present they were 
reorganising the Consular establishment 
in the Far East with a view to putting 
it on a basis somewhat analogous to that 
of the Indian Civil Service. A separate 
examination was being provided for, and 
the intention was to get a higher class of 
candidate. For the work in these Eastern 
countries special qualifications and train- 
ing were required, and no effort would be 
spared by the Government to secure 
them. But he did not agree with the 
right hon. Baronet that the case of 
Her Majesty’s present representative at 
Peking was an instance of the salutary 
tule which he had mentioned being 
ignored to the detriment of the public 
service. It was true that Sir C. Mac- 
donald had never been in China or the 
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Far East before, but since his appoint- 
ment the Foreign Office had had an abso- 
lute concurrence of testimony from every 
source—diplomatic, commercial, and 
others—that a more industrious, active, 
and capable representative of British 
interests in China there had never been. 
He had received a letter from the one 
Englishman who, having been resident 
in China for 20 or 30 years, knew most 
about the country, saying that Sir C. 
Macdonald would, in his opinion, turn 
out to be one of the greatest English 
Ministers who had ever been sent to 
China. As to the Nyassaland Protec- 
torate, he was not aware that the official 
papers were behindhand, but he would 
see that they were laid on the Table as 
soon as possible. As to the question of 
slavery in Zanzibar, and the recent de- 
crees, he must protest against the inter- 
pretation which had been put, not so 
much upon the conduct, as upon the 
intentions of the Government. The right 
hon. Baronet had spoken of a grudging 
and nominal abolition of slavery. That 
was not the intention of the Government, 
and he did not think that it had been 
the effect of the decrees. He was struck 
with the fact that there seemed to be 
on the part of those organisations in the 
country which had so long interested 
themselves in this question a sort of set 
purpose to prove that the Government 
in taking these steps were acting dis- 
honestly and were trying to render their 
own policy nugatory in effect. The same 
spirit seemed to lie behind some of the 
references to Sir A. Hardinge. Sir A. 
Hardinge had argued with strenuous 
vigour and ability in favour of his own 
particular views, but that had not pre- 
cluded him from showing the greatest 
ingenuity and industry in carrying out 
the policy decided upon by the Govern- 
ment. He did not think the hon. Mem- 
ber or any one in the Committee need 
have the slightest fear that Sir Arthur 
Hardinge would not carry out loyally 
the instructions the Government had 
given him. They had the best guarantee 
in his considerable experience in that 
part of the world and his great popu- 
larity with the Arabs. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean seemed to be haunted by the fear 
that the few words which appeared in 
the decree with reference to vagrancy 
were to be so interpreted as to involve 
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a practical recrudescence of slavery in| Commissioner that he was a legally held 
the islands. As a matter of fact, the| slave. That was the process. He could 
only powers given to the local authori-| understand anyone arguing that they 
ties in connection with vagrants were| ought to abolish the legal status of 
powers similar to those possessed by | slavery altogether. [Opposition cheers, 
English magistrates and British officers, That was a question which he would deal 
in many parts of the world in dealing with | with on its own merits, but, so long as 
vagrants. As an illustration of the opera-| they had decided not to abolish it, and 
tion of those powers, he might mention so long as it was the law of the land, it 
that the only case in which they had so; was perfectly clear that the law must be 
far been applied had been with reference | carried out. It was perfectly clear that 
to 15 runaways who, when the decrees! the Administrator, while exercising his 
were issued, started off from their planta-| own discretion in the manner which the 
tions and were then set to work, re-| Government had enjoined him to do, 
ceiving a regular wage for what they, must, at the same time, carry out over 
did, on the Government plantation, and} the subjects of the Sultan the Sultan’s 
were perfectly content. There was no| law. When they took over the protec. 
reason to fear that, by a side wind, under | torate rather less than two years ago, 
the title of vagrancy or anything else, the, Mr. Hardinge, as he then was, acting 
Government had the slightest desire to) under the instructions of Lord Kim- 
interfere with the decrees, which were | berley, was instructed to tell the people 
bond fide, and which they intended to/| that the law of Islam would be main- 
carry out. He hoped hon. Gentlemen | tained. That being so, until the Govern- 
would not be carried away by articles) ment changed their policy there was no 
which were written for the most part by | alternative but to take the steps that 
gentlemen sitting in London, who had | had been taken. The hon. Member oppo- 
to justify their action with certain excel-| site talked about the slaves running away 
lent societies by putting the most odious to German territory for fear of being 
interpretation they could at every point | handed over to their masters. This was 
on the action of Her Majesty’s advisers. | a very extraordinary thing. The right 
He next turned to the question of fugitive | hon. Baronet and the advocates of his 
slaves, on which the right hon. Baronet | view always seemed studiously to lose 
laid so much stress, and drew what | sight of the fact that any slave in the 
he could not help thinking was a rather | ten-miles strip could get his freedom by 
coloured picture of the actual steps that | going across that strip. Why should he 
were taken by British officers in that | go into German territory, when, with a 
part of the world, and which, he argued,| two hours’ journey, he could gain his 
were in direct defiance of British law and | freedom? 

the Brussels Act. From a careful perusal; Caprain BETHELL: He cannot come 
of the opinion of the late Attorney) back. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

General, he did not gather that that was; *Mr. CURZON: Yes, he can come 
his impression, and after a long conversa-| back. He is free under the Brussels 
tion with the present Attorney General | Act. 

the other day, he could say that he was| *Mr. J. A. PEASE: But he is liable to 
not of opinion that anything had been | be taken within the ten-miles’ strip. 
done contrary to the law, and he failed! *Mr. CURZON said he was not. So 
to find in the Brussels Act any clause | long as he was within the ten-miles strip 
or passage that had not been faith-| he was liable to be given back to his 
fully carried out by their represen-| master—[Opposition cheers|—but once 
tatives in the Protectorate. What} he had crossed the ten-miles strip he 
happened? A slave ran away from his| acquired his freedom, and, having once 
master. The master appealed to the| been free, he could not be restored to his 
British authority to supply him with a| master. But, perhaps, after all, the real 
force of police to recover his runaway| point of issue was not that he should 
slave. The police were provided, and| explain or even defend the manner in 
the master went to reclaim his slave.| which the existing law was carried out, 
The slave was surrendered, and the} but that he should try to put before the 
master then had to take him back to the| Committee the reasons why the policy 
Court and prove to the satisfaction of the | which had been carried out in the islands 
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had not at the same time been extended 
to the mainland. Here he must depre- 
cate the implication in the speech of the 
hon. Member opposite that there had 
been a sort of breach of faith on the part 
of the Government. The hon. Member 
alluded to an interview which he and 
many of his friends were good enough to 
favour him with last autumn, when he 
endeavoured to state the views of the 
Government. At that interview he was 
never asked, and no Member of the Gov- 
ernment had ever been asked, to abolish 
the legal status of slavery except in the 
islands. He believed that no Member 
of this Government, or of the Govern- 
ment which preceded it, had ever given 
any other pledge than to abolish the legal 
status of slavery in the islands. He had 
never heard the question of the mainland 
argued in that House, and it was not 
until after they had taken these steps 
with regard to the islands that the ques- 
tion of the mainland appeared. He 
thought it would be easy to show that 
there were the widest differences in the 
two cases—in the character of the 
slavery, in the number of slaves who 
were legally held, and in the conditions 
under which freedom could be obtained. 
In the case of the islands, during all the 
years in which this agitation had lasted, 
what had been the chief gravamen of the 
charge against the continuance of slavery ? 
Had it not been that the enormous 
majority of slaves were illegally held? 
In the islands, as they knew, since 1873 
every agricultural slave who had been 
imported or had been moved from one 
island to the other by sea, was illegally 
held. In the case of the mainland, under 
the treaties and decrees of successive 
Sultans, the enormous preponderance of 
the slaves were legally held. It was 
quite true that any slaves brought in by 
sea after 1873 were as illegally held there 
as in the islands, but any slaves brought 
overland were legal up to the year 1889, 
when, under the decree of the Sultan, 
everybody entering the Sultan’s do- 
minions was declared free. All slaves 
born there were legal up to 1890, and all 
slaves bought and sold on the mainland 
were legal before 1890, so that there was 
this great difference between the two 
cases—that, whereas the overwhelming 
preponderance of slaves in the islands 
were illegally held, the corresponding 
majority on the mainland were legally 
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held. The Committee would notice how 
this would aggravate the question of com- 
pensation at the start. It might be 
argued that they ought not to give com- 
pensation. [Opposition cheers.| The 
reasons for which the Government did 
so were stated in Lord Salisbury’s Dis- 
patch, and it was not necessary for him 
there to argue the abstract ethical ques- 
tion as to whether the Government 
should in any case recognise the pecu- 
niary value of the property of one 
man in the person of another. Suffice 
it to say that the Government felt 
that there was a definite guarantee 
given by the Sultan of Zanzibar, under 
British sanction, to certain possessors of 
legally held slaves which they could not 
ignore, and, having decided that in the 
case of the islands, it must be quite clear 
that they could not turn round and adopt 
quite a different policy on the mainland. 
He ventured to say that if they were to 
apply this policy to the mainland as well, 
the question of compensation would 
assume the most enormous proportions 
and would render their decrees a failure. 
He should like to say another word about 
the character of the system of slavery 
in the two places. In the islands the 
slavery was plantation slavery. That 
was not the case on the mainland. There 
the slavery was mainly agricultural and 
domestic; the slaves worked in the 
maize and millet fields, or in the cocoa- 
nut groves, living in the cottages or 
on the lands of their masters, and re- 
ceiving a share of the produce in return 
for their labour. He had not heard of 
any grievances or hardships connected 
with the system of slavery on the main- 
land, and if there had been, they would 
have been brought to their attention. 
Then there was this final differentiating 
point in the two systems, that whereas 
in the islands there were no means what- 
ever for a slave to acquire his freedoin, 
because it was impossible for him to 
escape by sea, on the mainland any one 
of the slaves could, by crossing this ten- 
miles strip, acquire ‘his freedom. It did 
seem to him to be absurd for the right 
hon. Baronet to come there and talk 
about the slaves being handed over by 
British officers to cruelty and starvation. 
No evidence of either cruelty or starva- 
tion on the mainland had been brought 
to their attention. He might add that 
Sir John Kirk, who in this matter of 
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slavery had an authority second to none, 
and who had for many years persistently 
advised the policy the Government had 
now carried out in regard to the islands, 
had told him himself that he saw no 
necessity whatever for taking similar 
steps on the mainland, and that if such 
a proposal were made he would strenu- 
ously resist it. There was one other 
consideration. He thought it was 
worth bearing in mind that it was 
not yet two years since they had taken 
over the Protectorate of the mainland 
dominions of Zanzibar. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards there was a rather 
formidable outbreak, and it was not until 
after they had brought over a regiment 
from India and a considerable expendi- 
ture had been incurred that the rebellion 
was successfully quashed. Whether their 
policy was held to be right or wrong, 
there were therefore very good grounds 
for it. 
ultimately solve itself, but he was bound 
to say that, whilst there were very good 
reasons for the step the Government had 
taken, he had not had any reason put 
before him, beyond the abstract ground 
of uniformity, to lead him to believe they 
ought to have adopted a different line. 
Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouthshire, N.) said that when the right 
hon. Gentleman promised at the begin- 
ning of the Session to abolish slavery 
in Zanzibar and Pemba, he gave to the 
Government credit for good intentions. 
He believed now that the Government 
were as anxious to abolish slavery there 
as hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition 
side of the House, but the question was 
whether the instrument they had chosen 
to carry out the work was a proper one. 


The hon. Member for the Partick Divi- | 


sion said it was notorious that Sir 
Arthur Hardinge was in sympathy with 
the Arab masters. He did not think that 
proposition could be disputed. Let him 
read two rival testimonies upon this sub- 
ject. Sir Arthur Hardinge, who was the 
Consul General in Zanzibar, reported : — 

“T think it may be said of the slave popu- 
lation generally, that, however little they may 
love the Arab, they greatly prefer him to the 
European. When the slave owner is a negro, 
and even often when he is an Arab, his slaves, 
even if from time to time he cruelly beats and 
oppresses them, are generally treated as mem- 
bers of the same family, feeding out of the 
same dish, and living on terms of considerable 
intimacy. Slaves born in the islands will gene- 
rally live to a fair age.” 

Mr. Curzon. 
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That was the testimony of the gentleman 
who was sent out with instructions to 
abolish slavery. What was the testimony 
of Mr. O’Sullivan, who was sent out 
specially to report upon slavery in Zan- 
zibar and Pemba? Mr. O'Sullivan 
wrote,— 

“The Arab is a stern and exacting task 
master, often a cruel one as well. He gives 
himself no concern about the welfare ot his 
chattel, to whom he gives neither food nor 
clothing. Hard work and miserably inade- 
aan diet sufficiently accounts for a very high 

eath rate, and an extraordinarily low birth 
rate. When a slave becomes incapacitated for 
work, owing to disease or accident—old age is 
hardly ever a cause, for the average life of a 
slave is a short one—he is in almost every 
instance discarded by his owner.” 

Was it not to be expected that, in face 
of his views, Sir Arthur Hardinge, when 
he was sent out with special power to 
abolish slavery, should exercise the in- 
genuity for which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given him credit in a way of 
which they complained? There was a hut 
tax imposed upon the workpeople, no 
longer slaves, but workers. If the people 
were unable to pay the tax and ran away, 
they might be brought back and com- 
pelled to do forced labouv. That was a 
condition which, in the case of a bad 
master or workman, would undoubtedly 
be a condition of slavery. It was cer- 


4 





tainly never the intention of the British 
Parliament that British officers should 
be used for the purpose of handing fugi- 
| tive slaves back to their masters. No 
doubt there was a difference between the 
| conditions of the continent and the 

islands, but it must be generally ad- 
| mitted it was unworthy of the British 
| Parliament that at this time they should 
| be voting money for the purpose of pay- 
ing officers one of whose recognised 
duties was to hand fugitive slaves back 
to the masters from whom they had fled. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear! ”} 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) said it was invidious to 
complain of the way in which Consul 
Generals up and down the world per- 
formed their duties, but he heard that 
the Consul at Fernando Po had been 
rather lax in issuing reports. He was 
informed that the jurisdiction of this 
gentleman covered a very large tract of 
country of very great importance, and 
that those who had trading interests in 
that part of the world thought it would 
be a good thing if the Under Secretary 
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would take an early opportunity of point- 
ing out to the gentleman who repre- 
sented the Government in Fernando Po 
the interest with which they would re- 
ceive any information he might give with 
regard to the trade all along that coast. 
It was now ten years since the Consul 
had reported. Surely it was about time 
they should have evidence that the 
gentleman was adequately discharging 
his important duties. [Nore.—Mr. W. 
F. Lawrence wishes it to be known that 
he intended to refer to H. M.’s Consul at 
Loanda,. and not to H. M.’s Consul at 
Fernando Po. | 

Mr. ALFRED PEASE (Yorkshire, 
Cleveland) said he was glad a mission was 
sent to King Menelik, because he be- 
lieved it was the turning over of a new 
leaf in respect to our policy towards 
Abyssinia. He always regretted, not 
only the Italian policy towards Abys- 
sinia, but also the countenance it re- 
ceived until lately from this country. He 
was certain that no commercial advan- 
tage, and he believed no political advan- 
tage, in those regions could be secured 
by this country unless we were prepared 
to recognise as far as possible the inde- 


-~pendence of Abyssinia. The importance 


of the mission had not been sufficiently 
recognised by the country, though during 
the last few weeks more interest had 
been taken in its proceedings. He sup- 
posed the right hon. Gentleman was not 
in a position as yet to give the Committee 
any details as to the success or failure of 
the mission, but he felt certain that if 
the mission had not succeeded on 
every point, it would have done much 
to make the negotiations between this 
country and Abyssinia much easier. 
No commercial or political advantages 
could be secured by us in the regions of 
Africa unless we were prepared to recog- 
nise the independence of Abyssinia and 
to encourage such relations-with that 
country as would enable us to delimit cur 
Somaliland frontiers and to develop our 
trade interests. Even if the mission had 
not succeeded on every point it would 
have done much to promote the success 
of negotiations in the future. He looked 


upon the development of our trade with 
Abyssinia as a most important matter. 
At present Greeks, who were not sus- 
pected of political motives, had most ef 
the trade, and if we could persuade King 
Menelik that we had no ulterior objects 
except the protection of our rights and 
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the development of our trade, we would 
find little difficulty in securing the co- 
operation of the Abyssinians. He was 
in favour of the establishment of a railway 
from Harar to Berbera, believing it neces- 
sary if the French were not to divert 
the Abyssinian trade. There was some 
danger when this Commission returned 
and its Report was made that the whole 
question of our interests in Somaliland 
and commercial interests in Abyssinia 
night be lost sight of. Then there was 
the question of the Abyssinian raids into 
the horn of Africa, and on to the regions 
which were more or less under our pro- 
tection. In the interests of the natives 
who looked to us for protection, he hoped 
some understanding might be come to 
with the Abyssinian Government that 
these raids should cease. He had seen 
districts in Somaliland in a most piteous 
condition owing to these Abyssinian 
raids. We must retain our hold on this 
part of Africa, for it was of absolute 
necessity to Aden, and it was becoming 
cf increasing importance to India especi- 
ally, because in Somaliland we could get 
the camels required for the Indian trans- 
port service. There were many camels 
m Somaliland, and the experiment was 
now being tried of exporting them to 
India. He felt certain it would be a suc- 
cessful experiment, and that Somaliland 
would be able to contribute to the wants 
of India in that and other respects. He 
trusted the Government would maintain 
the present regulations of the exclusion 
of spirits and gunpowder from that part 
of Africa, and would co-operate with the 
Governments of France and Abyssinia 
for the protection of the natives from 
these two curses. [“ Hear, hear!” 
*Mr. CURZON said that of course they 
desired to devolop to the best of their 
powers the commercial capabilities of the 
country. If a railway could be laid they 
would be only too glad. He was afraid 
he could not give any further informa- 
tion about the mission because he did 
not know anything for certain. There 
was absolutely no reason why this coun- 
try should not maintain the most friendly 
relations with the Abyssinian Monarch, 
and there was reason to hope that Mr. 
Rodd’s mission, which had recently re- 
turned, had not been unsuccessful in its 
object. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall) said that the question of 
the relations of this country with 
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Abyssinia was of the utmost importance | 


in connection with Eastern and Central 
~Africa. Abyssinia had been too long 
neglected. He was confident that hon. 
Members who took interest in the future 


of the Soudan and the Nile waterway | 


would recognise the importance of Mr. 
Rodd’s mission, and would hope that it 
might be successful. Since the mission 
of the Russian Colonel Leontieff to 


Abyssinia some three years ago, our | 


relations with that country had been 


~ exceptionally critical. He hoped that the 


result of the present mission would be 
to improve this critical state of affairs. 


The future of the Soudan and of the! 


Trans-African Empire of Great Britain 
depended enormously on Abyssinia. Not 
only Russia, but France also had been 
making desperate efforts to influence the 
- policy of that country. Knowing that 
he welcomed the present activity of the 
Government in sending out Mr. Rodd. 
Great efforts had been made by two feud- 
ing European Powers to close in upon 
the region of the Upper Nile and thus 
shut out British influence from the Upper 
The French had been 
approaching from the West, from the 
Upper Congo, and the Russians had 
also been making efforts to secure 
influence Abyssinia and to thus 
So 
long as the Italians were in the coun- 
try it was difficult for us to intervene. 
Now, however, that Italy was retiring, it 
was absolutely essential, if we wished to 
secure our influence over the Soudan and 
rescue that country from the evil rule of 
the Mahdi, and to prevent other great 
Powers from obtaining a dominant in- 
fluence over the Upper Nile region, that 
we should be on good terms with the 


in 


— Abyssinian ruler. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said that 


before he submitted the Motion on the | 


Paper in his name, to reduce the salary 


— of the British Agent in Egypt by £1,000, | 
he wished to refer to one or two other, 
The Abyssinian ruler and his | 


matters. 
people were intelligent men, and they 
were not likely to forget that when they 
were in a desperate fix to save their 
country from the Italians, this country 
went to the rescue of the Italians, and 
did everything in their power to help 
them. The House was told that one of 
the objects of the expedition to Dongola 
was to help the Italians— 


Sir £. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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*Sm EE. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
Against the Dervishes, not against the 
Abyssinians. 

*Mr. CURZON said that the statement 
was that one of the objects of the expedi- 
tion was to relieve the position of the 
Italians at Kassala, which had nothing 
to do with Menelik. 

Mr. DILLON said that the Italians 
would never have been in any difficulty 
at Kassala but for their defeat by the 
Emperor Menelik. That Monarch and 
his nation were far too intelligent to be 
taken in by any humbug of that kind. 
He knew everything that was going on 
in this Parliament, and what was the 
avowed intention of this Parliament. 
The Abyssinians knew perfectly well what 
~the meaning of all these missions was. 

He desired to say a word with reference 

to the Ambassador at Constantinople. 

He did not intend to make any attack 

upon him, for he had acted very well in 

difficult circumstances. He wished to call 
attention to his action in regard to the 
massacres at Tokat. The responsibility 
for that massacre had been brought 
home to the Sultan, and that House was 
told at the beginning of September that, 
at least, in the case of Tokat, exemplary 
_ punishment was to be meted out to the 
murderers. Of course, the usual result 
had followed. No one was punished. 

But when, two minutes ago a question 

was put in the House as to the result of 

certain pressure put on the Court of the 

Sultan, and although the Foreign Office 

telegraphed several times to ascertain 

that result, for a fortnight or three 

weeks no reply was received from Sir P. 

Currie; but at length a reply was re- 

ceived declaring that the Ambassador 

was putting no further pressure. He 
wished, therefore, to ask whether any- 
| thing further had occurred in relation to 
those massacres, and what further action 
+the Ambassador had taken. He had now 
| to move the reduction of the salary of the 

British Agent in Egypt. That official 
occupied an extraordinary position—a 
position quite apart and different in its 
functions from that of any other official 
whose salary came under this Vote. He 
was neither an Ambassador, a Consul, or 
| Minister-Plenipotentiary, and he had not 
| yet been able to discover what was the 
position of Lord Cromer in Egypt. He 
| was in point of fact a kind of Khalif or 
| Governor General in Egpyt without re- 
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sponsibility. He really ruled Egypt, and 
if the actual ruler differed from Lord 
Cromer he had immediately to give 
up his own view and adopt Lord 
Cromer’s. Lord Cromer’s position was 
exceptional, in fact unique, and he con- 
tended that the proper course for the 
Government to adopt would be to make 
their statement on Egyptian affairs on 
the vote for Lord Cromer’s salary. He 
expected to hear some justification for, 
or explanation of, the action of the Gov- 
ernment last year, when upwards of a 
million was expended on the advance on 
Dongola. He also wanted to have some 
information as to the probable policy of 
the Government in Egypt in the coming 
autumn. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: Order, order! Questions of 
this kind have always been raised on the 
Foreign Office Vote, and that would be 
the proper place for the discussion of 
this subject. The hon. Member has been 
quite in order in drawing attention to the 
particular and abnormal position—as he 
describes it—of Lord Cromer in Egypt, 
but any general discussion of the policy 
of the Government in Egypt ought to be 
raised on the Foreign Office Vote. 

Mr. DILLON said that the state of 
affairs was curious. When an advance 
was made into the Soudan, it was said 
not to be the act of the British Govern- 
ment, but of the Egyptian Government, 
and the advance was carried out by the 
Egyptian Army, which was paid out of 
the Egyptian Treasury. He did not think 
that an expedition of that kind could 
properly be debated on the Foreign 
Office Vote, because that Office had 
always disclaimed direct. responsibility 
for the action of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. The only connecting link, as far 
as he knew, between that House and 
Egypt was the Vote for the salary of 
Lord Cromer, who was responsible in 
some obscure way for the action of the 
Egyptian Government. The Foreign 
Office was not responsible for these ex- 
peditions. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: I do not think that question 
could be properly raised on this Vote. 
Lord Cromer is the agent of the British 
Government in Egypt, and of course he 
would only carry out the instructions 
given him by the Foreign Office, and it is 
on the Foreign Office Vote that a dis- 
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cussion on the subject of any further 


expedition in the Soudan would properly — 


be raised. 

Mr. DILLON intimated that in accord- 
ance with the Chairman’s direction he 
would raise the question on the Foreign 
Office Vote. For the present he con- 
tented himself with moving to reduce 
the Vote by £1,000 in respect of the 
salary of the British Agent in Egypt. 


Question put, “That Item A (Salaries), 
be reduced by £1,000, in respect of the 
Salary of the British Agent in Egypt.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 36 ; ~~ 


Noes, 225.—(Division List, No. 243.) 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE rose to move a 
reduction of the Vote as a protest against 
the policy which had been indicated by 
the Government in continuing to hard 
over fugitive slaves who sought shelter 
among the missionaries in the ten mile 
strip of territory on the East Coast of 
Africa, and in allowing them to be sent 
back to their previous owners. He main- 
tained that the position assumed by the 
Under Secretary in defence of the policy 
ought not to be allowed to continue. 
They objected to slavery on moral 
grounds, and there seemed to be a dif- 
ference among the Law Officers of the 
Crown with regard to the illegality of 
slavery in this strip of territory. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesstsr, Isle of Wight): Cer- 
tainly not. 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE said that he under- 
stood the Under Secretary to quote the 
view of the Attorney General, in which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman stated 
that the laws of the Sultan operated, that 
it permitted slavery to exist, and that 
fugitive slaves could be handed back. 

*Mr. CURZON: I never .aid anything 
of the kind. 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE said he was speaking 
in the recollection of the House, and he 
had no desire to misrepresent the right 
hon. Gentleman. He hoped the Attorney 
General would now explain his own views, 
but certainly the Under Secretary had 
stated there was no illegality, and that 
he was supported in that view by the 
Attorney General. What was the case? 
A slave ran away and sought the protec- 
tion of missionaries; the Administrator 
thereupon sent a letter to demand the 
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slave with a view to his being handed 
over to his previous master. That course 
the Under Secretary had defended, and 
reiterated the statement that the Ad- 
ministrator had orders to use his discre- 
tion in each case as it arose. The Under 
Secretary had justified mainland slavery 
on several grounds. The first was that 
slaves were illegally detained on the 
islands, but on the mainland most were 
legally detained. Such an argument ob- 
viously carried no weight. The Under 
Secretary quoted Sir John Kirk’s views 
as opposed to abolition, whereas he had 
an opposite impression from conmmuni- 
cations he had had with Sir John Kirk. 
The Under Secretary argued that two 
years had only elapsed since they could 
have done anything. That, however, was 
no excuse, for their predecessors the Im- 
perial British East Africa Company were 
prepared to grant freedom to slaves at 
the time the Government took over the 
control. So, actually, the Government 
were not even prepared, with all their 
power, to do that which a private com- 
pany would have done towards the 
abolition of slavery. Lastly the Under 
Secretary used as a justification for the 
continuance of slavery that there had 
been an Arab revolt, but, as he admitted 
that had been quashed there could be no 
longer any force in so feeble an argu- 
ment. The facts were that the Govern- 
ment were prepared to leave the matter 
to solve itself, and did not propose to 
extend the decree of April 5th to the 
mainland. He therefore moved a reduc- 
tion of £100 in respect of the Agent and 
Consul General at Zanzibar. 

Sm JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton) said that ever since he had been 
in the House of Commons he had been 
looking forward to the abolition of 
slavery on this coast, and it was more 
particularly with the view to our being 
able to effect this that the Government 
were supported in undertaking the great 
responsibilities on this coast. While 
wishing to give all credit to the Govern- 
ment in avoiding slave labour on the 
Uganda Railway, he yet maintained that 
this question of making British officers 
responsible for handing back slaves was 
one which the country felt very strongly 
[Cheers.| The country would say that, 
though Mohammedan law might nomi- 
vally prevail in this territory, yet, con- 
sidering what we had done for the Sultan 
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and the country, we were responsible, 
and the people of the country would 
expect the Government at the very 
earliest moment to put an end to British 
officers and soldiers being employed to 
give back slaves to their masters, 
[“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar) said he was anxious to treat 
this matter apart from all Party con- 
siderations. He endorsed the appeal of 
the last speaker in the hope that the 
Government might even now be able to 
reconsider the subject. The Foreign 
Office had been for some time past, under 
the late as well as the present Govern- 
ment, rather slow in coming to a conclu- 
sion with regard to the slaves in the 
island. After all, we were the responsible 
and governing authority in this region, 
and it was against all our traditions for 
many years past that fugitive slaves 
should be handed back to their masters. 
Though rose-coloured accounts had been 
received from certain quarters as to these 
slaves, in his judgment the evidence of 
the independent Commissioner sent out 
by the Government was absolutely con- 
clusive against the system being allowed 
further to prevail. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) thought that the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech might give a wrong impression to 
the Committee as to the views of the 
Government on this subject. The hon. 
Gentleman appeared to be anxious to 
obtain a pledge for the purpose of re- 
assuring the Committee and to remove 
the suspicion that the Government were 
in favour of the perpetuation of slavery 
on the mainland at the moment we were 
abolishing it in the islands. He ueed 
hardly say that this Government or any 
other Government representing a majo- 
rity of the Parliament of this country, 
was desirous to abolish slavery and all 
the evils attendant upon it in any part 
of the world where British influence was 
supreme. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said that the 
chief point he was anxious to enforce 
was the question of time. What he 
wanted was a reconsideration of the 
question to see whether at an earlier 
moment than was to be anticipated 
from the speech of the Under Secretary 
the status of slavery might not be 
altered. 
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Tus FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY quite accepted the explanation. 
Those, who like the hon. Gentleman and 
other Members who had studied the 
question, were aware of the inherent 
difliculties which must attach to the 
" position of the suzerain power under 
whose egis, as it were, the laws, in this 
case Mahommedan, were administered. 
That was the actual position upon the 
mainland. He was not going to dwell 
upon the difficulties of the situation, it 
was quite enough to admit that those 
difficulties existed, and to ignore them 
would not be to hasten the abolition of 
slavery, but to make the cause of the 
abolition of slavery to be attended by 
more than the ordinary difficulties 
which necessarily accompany so great a 
change in the civil status for so large a 
portion of the inhabitants of the coun- | 
try. But the Committee might take it | 
from him that the Government were 
earnestly desirous, at the earliest pos- | 
sible opportunity, to carry out on the | 
mainland of the East Coast Protectorate | 
what they had already carried out or | 
were in process of carrying out, upon the | 
island. It would, indeed, be a mistake 
to suppose that they regarded it as part 
of the permanent policy of this country 
to maintain in any district under our 
control an institution so alien to our 
traditions, our wishes, and our whole 
habits of thought, as the institution of 
slavery. 

Sm ROBERT REID (Dumfries 
Burghs), reminded the Leader of the 
House that whatever might be the laws 
prevailing in Zanzibar, there were many 
Statutes, including those relating to 
slavery, which were binding personally 
upon British subjects wherever they 
were. [“ Hear, hear!”] Whether it 
was in Constantinople or in any corner 
of the globe, wherever a British subject 
bought a slave he was committing an 
offence against British law, and would 
be justly punished for his offence. He 
begged to affirm his opinion that if 
what he was informed was being done 
in Zanzibar was true, it was contrary to 
law. When he was Attorney General 
he took pains to ascertain what the law 
was and, in answer to a question, stated 
that 





| 








“it was unlawful for any British subject to 
accept, receive, or detain, against his will, any 
person as a slave within the territories of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar.” 
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The Attorney General, he was sure, 
would confirm him in the opinion that 
such was the law. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL: I said 
so in this House the other day. 

Sm ROBERT REID went on to say 
that nevertheless, as he was informed, 
letters were directed by the British Com- 
missioner to missionaries who were 
British subjects,—- 

“Please give bearer facilities to search for 
runaway slaves wanted by the Commissioner.” 


What was that but “ detaining ”—for 
being party to detaining was just the 
same as detaining—“ against his will the 
person of a slave?” It was keeping the 
slave until he could be restored to his 
master. If that was the case he hoped 
the Under Secretary would take the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
as to whether it did not constitute a 
plain defiance of the laws of this country, 
which, being outside his discretion, he 
was bound to see carried out. 

Mr. W. 8. ROBSON (South Shields) 
called attention to the fact that the 
Under Secretary of State had vouched 
the opinion of the Attorney General as 
being in favour of the retrocession of 
fugitive slaves who were British sub- 
jects, to their owners. If the Attorney 
General had given such an _ opinion 
it was well that it should be ex- 
pounded and cefended in the House of 
Commons at once; if not it would be 
well if the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs would reconsider the position of 
the Government, and, at all events, ex- 
onerate the Attorney General from com- 
plicity in what would be a breach of 
Excise law. [“Hear, hear! ”] 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL sug- 
gested that before the hon. and learned 
Member talked about complicity in 
breaches of English law he should take 
some pains to inform himself of the 
facts, because he had already stated that 
it was unlawful for a British subject to 
detain a slave. If a British subject did, 
in fact, detain a slave, it mattered not 
whether in a foreign country or on 
British territory, that was not in ac- 
cordance with law; but he must add 
that, upon the evidence before him, 
nothing of the kind had been done. 
There were many questions which might 
arise in a country like Zanzibar. For 
instance, it was well known that slaves 
; Sometimes ran away because they had 
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been guilty of theft or of something 
even worse, and in order to evade being 
dealt with for their crime, they set up 
the plea that they were runaway slaves. 
In his opinion the allegation that British 
officers had held or detained fugitive 
slaves as such was not warranted by the 
facts. It was perfectly plain that 
British officers administering the law of 
the Sultan were obliged to do many 
things which would not be in accordance 
with English ideas, but they would not 
be justified, under cover of that autho- 
rity, in committing an act which would 
be contrary to British law. [Cheers.] 
He declined, however, to condemn 
British officers for that which might, in 
fact, be only the proper enforcement of 
the criminal law against offenders who 
happened to be runaway slaves. 

Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.) had 
understood the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to say that any slave who 
went across the ten-mile strip of terri- 
tory became immediately free, and would 
not be made a slave again, and yet the 
right hon. Gentleman went on to argue 
on the great difficulty surrounding the 
matter because of the question of com- 
pensation. But surely slaves held on a 
tenure such as that by which they could 
so easily obtain their freedom did not 
constitute property in respect to which 
claims to high compensation could be set 
up. It was disappointing to note the 
airy manner with which the Under Sec- 
retary treated the ethical side of the 
question. It was a shock to the lay mind 
to find that the status of slavery was 
recognised as legal at all. In the long 
past this country had made the proud 
boast that once a slave set foot on British 
territory he became free, and there was 
a rude awakening from that idea when 
the country learned that instructions 
were given to British officers that, under 
certain circumstances, slaves taking 
refuge on British ships should be given 
back to their masters. That aroused a 
very strong feeling throughout the coun- 
try, and he was quite sure that if there 
was any extension of the recognition of 
slavery, and if slaves were to be treated 
by English officers different from free 
men, a strong feeling in the country 
would rise against it. He would very 
much like to see the Government make 
a strong stand in this matter in a manner 
worthy of this country’s noble history in 
regard to slavery. Millions the country 
Attorney General. 
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had spent in freeing slaves, and we 
policed the ocean to suppress slave traffic, 
and it was a shock to find that in any 
legal sense the status of slavery was 
recognised under British influence. Oppo- 
nent of the Government as he was, he 
appealed to them to act in accordance 
with the best traditions of the English 
nation in this matter. 

*Sir C. DILKE, before a Division was 
taken, desired to say a word on the ques- 
tion of fact raised by the Attorney 
General. Documents at the disposal of 
the House and letters from Bishop 
Tucker made it perfectly clear that in the 
licenses to search for runaway slaves 
there were no allegations that such slaves 
were accused of criminal conduct. Bishop 
Tucker had sent the actual documents 
issued in the British East Africa Pro- 
tectorate addressed to the Rev. A. J. 
Smith and others, stating that the bearer 
had permission to search for his master’s 
slaves, so many in number, and these, if 
found, were to be brought to Mombasa 


in charge of the soldiers, and these 
warrants were signed, “J. W. T. 
McClellan, Assistant District Officer.” 


Other letters there were stating that 
similar permission had been given to per- 
sons named to search for slaves, and it 
was stated that in scores of cases slaves 
had been handed over upon documents 
of this kind, a fee of two rupees being 
levied on the issue of each permit. The 
case was clear beyond all doubt, and 
came within the definition laid down by 
the Attorney General. Bishop Tucker 
lad given orders to refuse to hand over 
slaves in this manner, but that the mis- 
sionaries were called upon to hand 
over slaves and up to December last 
did so there was no doubt whatever, and 
but for Bishop Tucker's action, the prac- 
tice would have continued. [“ Hear, 
hear! ”} 

*Mr. CURZON said the action of the 
Government was taken on the merits of 
the case, and had nothing to do with the 
action of Bishop Tucker, of which he had 
heard for the first time from the right 
hon. Baronet. In the instructions given, 
the Commissioner was directed to use 
his discretion in each case, and, as the 
Attorney General had said, circum- 
stances might arise in relation to a par- 
ticular case upon which the Commis- 
sioner must exercise that discretion. Cer- 
tainly it was never meant and never 
understood that the Commissioner should 
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act in a manner not in accordance with 
the law as explained by the Attorney 
General. 

Captain BETHELL said before a Divi- 
sion was taken he would like to ask a 
question, the answer to which might 
justify him in voting for the Government. 
Would his right hon. Friend bring the 
state of the law, as expounded by the 
Attorney General, before the officers in- 
trusted with the administration of 
affairs? That would remove any diffi- 
culty any Member of the Committee | 
might feel about giving his vote. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said certainly if there was any | 
doubt on the subject that doubt should | 
be removed. The Committee might take | 
it that the Government would certainly | 
not sanction any illegality. The sugges- | 
tion that they would do so in their in- | 
structions was intrinsically absurd, and 
scarcely needed denial. The Committee | 
might accept a complete assurance that | 
it should be made clear to all engaged 
in administration on the spot that no 
breach of the law would be permitted. 
{“ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.) 
said the Committee had been given to 
understand that the British Commis- | 





sioner would be told that it was wrong | 
for him to assist the recapture of slaves | 
within the ten miles strip of territory. | 
But that applied only to British subjects, | 


and not to natives under British adminis- 
tration. The Commissioner should be 


instructed not to take any steps to obtain | 


the return of slaves through the instru- 
mentality of British or native subjects. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE 
hoped that there would be added to the 
very satisfactory statement of the First 
Lerd of the Treasury an assurance that 
forms of licence to search for slaves 
should not be issued, and that no Court 
presided over by an Englishman should 
enter into the question whether one man 
had right of possession of another as a 
slave. [“ Hear, hear! ”| 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, S. ) 


said Bishop Tucker was now in this 


country, and he had more knowledge of | 
this subject than anybody else. They were | 


all at one in the desire to abolish slavery ; 


would the Government consent to post- | 


pone the Vote until Bishop Tucker had 
had an opportunity of reading the Re 
port of the discussion? It would show 
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reference to a question upon which 
Bishop Tucker held such a strong opinion 
that his conduct was guided by con- 
siderations higher than any human law. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH hoped the Com- 
mittee would consider the assurances of 
the Government as satisfactory, as they 
certainly appeared to himself to be. He 
confessed he thought assurances were 
necessary in this matter, having regard 
to the position we occupy on the East 
Coast of Africa. Two assurances had 
been given that the efforts of the Govern- 
ment should be directed to the abolition 
of slavery on the mainland as well as on 
the island, and that any illegality in con- 
nection with the subject should so far as 
our authority extended be put a stop to. 

Question put, “That Items P and Q 
(Salaries and Allowances) be reduced by 
£100 in respect of the salary of the 
Agent and Consul General at Zanzibar.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 72; 
Noes, 124.—(Division List, No. 244). 


*Mr. EDWARD MOON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said he was very anxious to draw at- 
tention to an anomaly which existed at 
Shanghai, owing to the fact that the 
Consul General and the Chief Justice 
were the same person. ‘There were 
several reasons why this state of things, 
which had gone on for some ten years, 
should cease to exist. In the first place, 
the Supreme Court of Shanghai was a 
Court not in a British colony it was true, 
but it was a British Court which had a 
great amount of prestige in the Far East ; 
and, therefore, he thought the Committee 
would agree with him that it was ex- 
ceedingly desirable that the head of the 
Court should be a lawyer, who had not 
been merely called to the Bar, but one of 
considerable forensic experience. The pre- 
sent occupant of the office had that ex- 
perience, but if the present state of things 
continued the office was open to 
members of the Consular Service who 
had only acquired what he might call 
a bare qualification. There was the 
further strong objection, that if one in- 
dividual held the two offices his duties 
might conflict, the Chief Justice being 
liable to sit in judgment on the action 
or the recommendations of the Consul 
General. Financial reasons might under- 
lie the situation, but the thing had only 
to be stated to the Committee to con- 
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arrangement was. Full details could be 
found by hon. Members at p. 37 of Mr. 
Brenan’s recent report. He should like 
also to refer to the Chefoo question. 
Earlier in the Session he asked a Ques- 
tion based on information which he now 
admitted to have been in some respects 
erroneous and exaggerated. But he 
thought the Under Secretary had unduly 
minimised the risks to which the property 
of British subjects was exposed of being 
taken from them in order to be handed 
over to officials or nationals of another 
Power. He congratulated the Foreign 
Office and the Legation at Peking that 
they had prevented this taking place and 
had caused the land so taken to be 
diverted to public purposes and to public 
purposes only. As to the Item £600 for 
new posts to be established on the West 
River and in Corea, perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman would give some details. 
They all regarded with satisfaction the 
announcement of the treaty under which 
the West River was to be opened to the 
trade of the world; and, perhaps, the 
occasion would be suitable for the right 
hon. Gentleman to say a word on that 
point. There was an important recom- 
mendation in Mr. Byron Brenan’s valu- 
able Report that a commercial Attaché for 
China should be appointed. We had such 
an officer in France and Persia, and 
he ventured to think that when the 
wants of China became more pressing, as 
railways were built and the country 
opened, a similar appointment to the 
Chinese Court would not be unsuitable. 
It was well known to hon. Gentlemen 
who studied Chinese matters that a 
German gentleman of great distinction 
and influence in China held a position at 
Peking on behalf of his country as the 
commercial adviser. His influence was 
very great at Peking, and when they 
read, as they did yesterday, in a letter 
to The Times from their correspondent 
at Peking, that it was difficult for any 
persons who were not Russians to get 
concessions in the provinces of Chili and 
Kirin, he thought the need of such an 
officer had already made itself felt. That 
need was also reported on and com- 
mented on by the China Association, a 
body which commanded the respect of 
both the House and the Foreign Office, 
as well as by Mr. Brenan. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLITT (Islington, 
S.) desired to refer to the subject of a 
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most important Parliamentary Paper re- 
cently issued, namely, that on Diplo- 
matic and Consular assistance to British 
trade abroad. On many previous occa- 
sions it had been necessary to be critical 
and often censorious on this subject. 
Their complaint had been that the 
British Government had not realised so 
much as other Governments the duty 
either of promoting trade generally or of 
giving it sufficient State assistance 
abroad, or even supporting these private 
individual rights which frequently had 
to be asserted against the influence of 
foreign Governments in commercial 
transactions. He was now glad to be 
able to acknowledge in the fullest terms 
the action of the Foreign Office in de- 
siring to promote trade generally and in 
supporting British commercial interests 
—he did not mean in the shape in 
which it was frequently desired, and 
in the way that was most undesirable, 
namely, in obtaining concessions and 
the like, but supporting British in- 
terests in disputes with foreign Govern- 
ments and the subjects of foreign Powers 
where advantage was being taken of 
legitimate British rights. He should like 
to point out that during the last year 
or two very important departures had 
been made by different Departments of 
the Government in support of British 
commerce. Probably no State Paper 
had ever been issued which from the 
commercial point of view had greater 
importance than that which was issued 
by the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies when he wrote a Dispatch to our 
Colonial Governors asking them to re- 
port where British industry was being 
displaced, and to furnish information 
for the guidance of our men of business 
as to the mode in which such displace- 
ment could be rectified. There could be 
no doubt that for a long time past 
in our own Colonies even, British 
trade had been very seriously displaced. 
It was not surprising it should be so. In 
ioreign countries they had commercial 
museums, such as that at Frankfort. In 
addition to that, foreign Governments, 
rightly or wrongly, at great expense, sub- 
sidised lines of steamers, gave bounties 
to ships and commerce, and a very high 
system of education, both technical and 
general, combined with the State action 
in supporting these industries, had been 
the means of very largely displacing 
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some portion of British industry. The 
Secretary for the Colonies had realised 
that, and most appositely in these times, 
when they looked forward to commercial 
union, had issued a Dispatch which had 
told them what had taken place to meet 
that class of competition. The right 
hon. Gentleman was good enough to con- 
sult the London Chamber of Commerce, 
and the result was that the Governors 
had sent home an infinity of products 
with full particulars as to prices and 
duties, the difference between the duty 
and the price, and so on, and the demand 
for the articles in foreign countries. 
These products had been exhibited in the 
London Chamber of Commerce and 
various parts of the country, and had 
elicited a great amount of interest. The 
practical and commercial result of this 
course had been that they had learned 
that in various branches of trade, while 
German goods had been supplied in the 
colonies, the people of this country could 
do the work in many instances better 
and cheaper if they only adapted them- 
selves to the requirements of foreign 
countries. He wished to acknowledge 
that departure of the Colonial Secretary, 
and to thank him on behalf of the com- 
mercial interests for what had been of the 
greatest value. He hoped this was only 
some step towards the establishment of 
travelling commercial museums, like that 
which they saw at Brussels. He wished 
to offer the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs his heartiest acknowledgments for 
the action he had taken on behalf of 
British trade generally, and in support 
of British interests where they were im- 
properly assailed. The right hon. Gentle- | 
man suggested that regulations for the | 
guidance of the Consular and diplomatic | 
staff might possibly be revised by infor- | 
mation given by the Chambers of Com- | 
merce. The regulations had accordingly 
been carefully examined, and had been | 
found to be far less onerous than many 
of them had supposed. The Chambers | 
of Commerce had specifically stated in 
what respects British trade could be) 
aided, and he was quite confident that | 
most valuable information would be 
brought into this country now that the 
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regulations had been supplemented by | 


practical commercial information. He 
should like to support what had been 
said by his hon. Friend who spoke last 
as to what had been done recently by the 
Foreign Office to promote trade in the’ 
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far East, where the Blackburn Chamber 
of Commerce had done so much to send 
out a mission—similar to one sent out 
by the State with State help in the case 


of France. He re-echoed the hope that 
they should have more commercial repre- 
sentatives. He did not go so far as the 
Blackburn Chamber of Commerce, which 
desired a commercial attaché to every 
Embassy, but he did think there should 
be some one person in every great Em- 
bassy with special commercial and prac- 
tical business knowledge. He should 
like to pay a tribute to the Consuls in 
relation to their reports, in which there 
had been great improvements, and which 
were now largely read and appreciated 
by the commercial community to whom 
they were very useful. He suggested 
that there might be a larger number of 
special reports upon particular branches 
of industry located in foreign countries. 
What he had said with regard to the 
diplomatic service applied even more 
forcibly to the question of Consuls, and 
he hoped the time would come when com- 
mercial knowledge would be the first re- 
quisite of a Consul. There was only one 
other point to which he wished to allude, 
and that was to utter a word of approval 
on what had been done by the Foreign 
Office with regard to international exhi- 
bitions. The country which isolated 
itself and did not take part in these 
international competitions was one which 
was not unlikely to suffer injury. He 
thanked the Foreign Office for what they 
had done in regard to two such exhibi- 
tions recently, and pointed out what was 
done by foreign countries in this regard, 
and urged that greater support in this 
direction by the Government would do 
much to promote and advance British 
trade and commerce in foreign markets. 

Mr. J. BRIGG (York, W.R., Keighley) 
commended the services of commercial 
Attachés abroad in obtaining patterns of 
manufactured goods made in foreign 
countries. But when the patterns 
reached this country there should be 
_more discrimination as to where they 
were sent. They should be sent where 
they would be most useful. In the dis- 
trict he represented the reports of our 
Consuls and Agents abroad were rele- 
gated to the trades most interested in 
_them. A good beginning had been made 
_in the commercial exhibitions that had 
| taken place. When the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer realised the importance 
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attached by traders in this country to 
special reports from foreign countries on 
trade matters, he hoped he would see his 
way to provide the necessary funds. In 
the main he supported the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Islington as to the 
service the Foreign Office had rendered 
to the interests of British trade. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, Newton) 
said that, able as our commercial 
Attachés were, it was impossible to ex- 
pect them to report in detail on the 
trades of several countries. One man 
could not look after the trade of an 
entire continent. Reports on particular 
trades should be made by persons con- 
versant with those trades. The reports 
of the commercial Attachés were read 


simply because they were made by com-| 


mercial Attachés. If the right men were 
appointed as Consuls, Consular Reports 
would be of great value. He hoped that 
in future the Foreign Office would take 
greater care in the appointment of Con- 
suls abroad. 

*Mr. CURZON said that the 
Member for North St. Pancras had 
spoken of the desirability of separating 
the offices of Chief Justice and Consul- 
General at Shanghai. These two posts 
were at present held by one person, the 
appointment having been made some 
years ago as an experiment. But it had 
not been altogether successful, and a 
Committee appointed by the Foreign 
Office was considering a scheme for 
separating the two offices, the blending 
of which had caused some confusion. 
With regard to the opening of the West 
River for trade purposes, that was a 
result which he was glad they had been 
enabled to secure by the convention 
which had been agreed upon with China 
in relation to Burma, and the Estimates 
provided for the expense of establishing 
the necessary Consular posts on that river 
as well as at the new Treaty Ports opened 
by the Treaty of Shimonoseki with 
Japan. In reply to the hon. Member 
for Islington, the Foreign Office appre- 
ciated the favourable opinion he had 
formed of their work during the past few 
years. He agreed with him as to the im- 
portance of commercial Attachés. He 
also agreed with the hon. Member for 
Newton that it was most important to 
get the right kind of men to fill Consular 
positions. But it should be remembered 
that in the majority of cases the main 
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| duties of Consuls were other than com- 


mercial, and that they could not organise 
| the whole Consulate system on a com- 
mercial basis. He was anxious to extend 
| the system of special representatives for 
commercial work, and much had already 
| been done in that respect. Europe had 
| been subdivided into five commercial 
| Attachéships by the present Government, 
as compared with two when they assumed 
office. As to the institution of a com- 
| mercial exhibition, the President of the 
| Board of Trade had taken great interest 
; in the matter. He had been in com- 
| munication with the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer and the Foreign Office, and a 
| Committee was considering a develop- 
ment of the scheme. It was hoped by 
| the President of the Board of Trade that 
| a commercial museum on a considerably 
larger scale might be established in 
London, and that an attempt might be 
made to affiliate to it subordinate 
museums in different parts of the country 
for the circulation among industrial com- 
munities of the samples which came 
primarily to London. It was also in con- 
templation to send competent persons to 
Central and South America to see what 
opening there might be for British trade 
there and for the development of the 
interests of British commerce. This 
showed that the Foreign Office was 
keenly alive to the commercial interests 
of this country, and he hoped it would 
continue to deserve the appreciation that 
had been so liberally expressed. [“‘ Hear, 
hear !”’] 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) testified 
to the excellence and value of the Reports 
on commercial matters of the members 
of the Consular and Diplomatic Services. 
They were valuable records of the com- 
mercial progress of the world. He agreed 
that it would be well if more care were 
exercised in the selection of men for 
appointment as Consuls. They need 
not be commercial experts, but they 
should be men whose training and 
experience as a whole fitted them 
to bring a well-trained mind to bear 
upon the discharge of their duties. 
They might have a man with a certain 
commercial knowledge, well fitted to go 
to a foreign country to make reports and 
convey useful intelligence to our 
merchants at home, who had never been 
in an office. There was the question 
whether there should be a commercial 
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Attaché for every legation or embassy, 
or whether they should not have persons 
specially charged with the duty of 
making commercial reports attached 
to the representative embassies. That 
was the line which Lord Rosebery and 
himself were inclined to take up when 
the subject was examined in 1886. 
The proposal was made by a very dis- 
tinguished public servant, and he 
was delighted to hear that we had now 
five of these special Attachés. He hoped 
it would be possible to provide specially 
trained commercial men to visit every 
important group of markets, and that 
something of the kind would be done in 
the Far East. He helieved the com- 
mercial community appreciated what 
had been done, and that the old 
reproach that the Foreign Office dis- 
dained commerce had long since ceased 
to be true. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he could tell 
them anything as to the progress of 
negotiations in the East for the settle- 
ment of peace between Greece and 

Turkey. 

*THE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS said that the question was not 
in order. The question of general 
foreign policy arose under the Foreign 
Office Vote. 

Mr. BRYCE said he would ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
how soon it was proposed to send out 
the special Attachés who had been 
mentioned ? 

*Mr. CURZON said he was afraid he 
could not answer the question. The 
scheme was under discussion between 
the President of the Board of Trade, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Foreign Office, and he could not say 
anything at present beyond the fact 
that they hoped that such an expert or 
such a mission would be sent. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. £117,463, to complete the sum for 
Uganda, Central and East Africa Pro- 
tectorates, and Uganda Railway. 


3. £64,876 (including an additional 
sum of £1,950), to complete the sum for 
Colonial 
Africa. 


*Sirm E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
asked the right hon. Gentleman for 
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some information as to the progress of 
the Uganda Railway, the present posi- 
tion of British control and influence 
over the southern portion of the White 
or Upper Nile, that part nearest to 
Uganda, and also as to the present posi- 
tion of the French forces in those 
regions nearest to the Upper Nile. 
The progress of the Uganda Railway ap- 
peared to him to be rather slow. The 
French expedition of which they had 
heard so much two or three years ago, 
was then supposed to be moving towards 
the western side of the Upper Nile waters 
from the direction of the Ubanghi river. 
*Mr. CURZON said he could give no 
answer to the last question, because they 
had no information as to the whereabouts 
of the French force which was stated to 
have left French territory some time ago ; 
what had become of it they did not 
know. With regard to the Uganda 
Railway, the progress made had been 
rather slow. He thought the railway 
was made now for 60 miles, and the line 
was not only surveyed but laid out for 
construction for a very much greater 
distance. The reason for the somewhat 
slow progress had been the difficulty of 
getting native labour ; a large number 
of coolies were imported from India, but 
required some little time to become 
accustomed to the climatic and local con- 
ditions. At the present moment, how- 
ever, there were several thousands of 
men at work, and the last report was 
distinctly encouraging. Full information 
on these points would be given im the 
report which would be published 
shortly. As regarded our position in 
the Nile valley, he believed that our 
effective control of the Nile valley ex- 
tended to the neighbourhood of Dufile. 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
he was anxious to know whether his 
right hon. Friend could give him any 
information of a definite kind as to the 
position of the French expedition. 


*Mr. CURZON was understood to say 
he could not do so. 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
he would repeat the question at some 
future date. 


*Sir C. DILKE said he had asked a 
question with regard to this expedition 


| with reference to the recent statement 
| made by a French Minister. 
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, body. As regarded the Leeward Islands 


the assemblies were purely nominated, and 
'two others were partly nominated and 
‘partly elected. He believed that in a 


*Sir C. DILKE said he desired to | few days they would have the report of 


draw attention to certain matters which | 


concerned the Windward and the Lee- | 
ward Islands. In the case of St. Vincent | 
and some of the other islands certain | 
legislation had been passed during the | 


the Committee which had been investi- 
| gating the sugar industry in the West 
Indies and, very possibly, as a result of 
that report ‘they might be asked to do 
‘something for some of these islands. 


last year which had had a beneficial | There would, he thought, be a good deal 


effect, and he believed that land legisla- 
tion had been drafted, and was under the 
consideration of the Secretary of State 


for the Colonies at the present time. | 


When Sir Charles Bruce left there was a 
deputation to him which, he believed, 
represented a good deal of feeling in the 
Windward Islands, 


regard to a wider system of representa- 
tion in the government of those islands : 


—“T am quite ready, myself, to carry on | 


the government under any form which 


On that occasion | 
Sir Charles Bruce used these words with | 


of difficulty in persuading that House to 
take that course as long as the system of 
government was one which was in the 
hands of so limited a class as it is at 
the present time. There was, he knew. 
a general impression that the depression 
in the West Indies was general and 
universal. That was not the case. 
There was an increase of trade taken as 
a whole, but the increase was not in 


‘sugar, which used to be the staple indus- 


try, but in other productions. In some 
of the islands the production of fruit had 








may be ordered by the authorities at assumed very considerable proportions, 
home.” He added that a free system of | and its development was connected with 
legislation under representative institu- | a peasant proprietary,which was declared 
tions had been a success in certain | to be successful by those well acquainted 
colonies which he named, rather implying | with the islands. There again the deve- 
that, as far as he was concerned, he saw | lopment of the peasant proprietary was 
no objection to the introduction to those | connected, and must be necessarily con- 
of the Windward Islands, where the | nected, with a more democratic system 
government was purely nominated at the | of government. The system in the 
present time a freer system of govern- “great majority of the islands was purely 
ment. Sir Charles Bruce also stated that | ‘nominated, or partly nominated and 
on going home he expected he should have | partly elected, and it seemed to him that 
conferences at the Colonial Office with | the system which existed in the Bar- 
the Secretary of State, and he should | badoes produced very beneficial results. 
like to know whether, asa result of those | They ought to look ultimately towards 
conferences, either with regard to the | the introduction in these islands of a 
land legislation or to the introduction of | general confederation to make govern- 
a more representative element into the|ment cheaper, which could hardly be 
constitutions of the islands which were | established except on a more represen- 
purely nominative, the Secretary of State | tative basis. 

had anything to tell them in advance of Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
what he was able to tell the House last; raze COLONIES (Mr. Crampertaty, 
year, At the present moment theseislands | Birmingham, W.), said there was land 
were variously governed, Taking the / legislation going on in connection with 
West Indies generally, the Barbados | these islands, the general tendency of 
had a purely representative government, | which the home Government desired by 
but the Windward Islands had all got a | every means in their power to foster— 
purely nominated government. There | legislation intended to encourage small 
lay among them the French island of | cultivation. [‘‘Hear, hear.”] It was 
Martinique, which had manhood suffrage, | evident that a most critical time had 
which returned senators and deputies * to| arrived with regard to the islands, and 
the French Chamber, and which had a|if by any means it was possible to 
Conseil-Général, elected by manhood | encourage small cultivation by the assist- 
suffrage, who carried on the affairs of | ance of those who were engaged in it, 
island with perfect satisfaction to every-|the home Government would be very 
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glad to give any assistance in their | agreed in ‘being more or less unsatis- 
power. They were at all times! | factory to the islanders themselves and 
most anxious to do that, and land_/| also to-the home Government. The fact 
legislation with that object had already | was that a representative government 
been sanctioned and, he thought, would in the true sense of the word was not 
have that effect. He did “not quite |what was contemplated in the West 
understand the object with which his Indies. It had not been proposed that 
right hon. Friendj had put the question |every inhabitant in the West Indies 
to him with regard to representative | should have a vote in the same way that 
Government. Certainly if the West every inhabitant in the United Kingdom 
Indies, or any of them, were suffering at had a vote. They knew what a govern- 
the present time it was not for want of ment was the electoral constituency of 
wealth of constitutions. It was not for! which was a black population. 

want of a sufficiency of what was possible, *Sir C. DILKE: There is the case of 
in the way of representative government. | Martinique. 

On the contrary, he should say that the) Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said _ the 
defect was quite the other way. They government of that island was of a much 
had too much government by what were | more arbitrary kind in fact, though not 
called representative institutions — by in name, than any of the West India 
councils and legislatures which were islands under the British Government. 
not in any true sense of the word [« Hear, hear !”] As regarded the West 
representative. India islands, it had never been proposed 
*Sir C. DILKE said he particularly: that there ‘should be representative 
put the case of Windward, where there | overnment in the true sense of the 
was not a single representative Member. | word for every separate population, the 
They were all nominated. ‘majority of whom were, of course, of 


: . -¢ ,.:., negro blood, nor had it yet been proved 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked if his | in ‘the present state of civilisation that 


right hon. F riend supposed that the con- negroes were capable of a satisfactory 
dition of the islands which were not representative government. What was 
assisted by nominated councils, but always meant when representative 
which were more or less controlled by government was talked of was govern- 
so-called representative bodies were in a | nent by a small oligarchy of planters, 
better condition. assisted, more or less, by lawyers and 
*Sir C. DILKE: Yes. I instanced | other persons who, however admirable 
the case of Barbados. in themselves, formed at the best only 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN | said that’ the smallest minority of the population. 
nothing could be proved by a single He thought it would be most unwise to 
illustration, nor did he think the illustra-| burden them with larger powers than 
tion was a good one. He imagined that | they at present possessed. In some 
the inhabitants of Barbados would en- cases the interference of a representative 
tirely dispute that they were in a more council was not by any means invariably 
prosperous and _ satisfactory condition |in the interest of the majority of the 
than the other islands which were de- | population ; ; it was the interference of 
serving of the consideration of that) the few, but it was not always for the 
House. The fact was that as a whole| benefit of the many. He believed that 
the West India islands were at the pre-| the present system of government was 
sent moment subject to great depression. | the best security for the happiness and 
No doubt there were differences, but) prosperity of the people that could be 
those differences were certainly not in given. The state of the islands at the pre- 
any sense attributable to constitutions sent time was one which caused the 
or institutions. They were due to| greatest anxiety to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
differences of climate, of character, ment. As his right hon. Friend had said, a 
and of local circumstances, into which | Commission had been appointed, whose 
he need not go at the present time. As | report would, he believed, command 
he had said, ‘he thought the West Indies | universal respect. As yet ‘he had not 
suffered undoubtedly from a wealth of | seen it and he had not the slightest idea 
constitutions. They differed in every | what the nature of it would be. He was 
island, and he would say that they only | aw yaiting the report with the greatest 
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interest. If it should appear, as might 
well be the case, that the administration 
of the islands could not be continued 
without either some change in our fiscal 
system or, as an alternative, very con- 
siderable grants from the House, the 
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government that really caused non- 


success. The islands were passing 
through a great economic change owing 
to the bounty system which up to recent 
years had been more or less successful. 
It was quite a mistake to suppose that 


whole circumstances, including the con- 
stitution of the islands would have to be 
carefully considered. 


the inhabitants wanted extended repre- 
sentation in those various systems of 
government. They, however, felt that 
Mr. BUXTON said thathis experience | while they were anxious to start and 
at the Colonial Office led him to agree| spread a system of small cultivation, it 
with the Colonial Secretary when he | was a thousand pities the larger estates 
said that we could not devise any | should be ruined by an artificial system. 
really representative system for the West} *Sir C. DILKE said it seemed to be 
India Islands, particularly the smaller | assumed that the choice was between a 
islands, and they could not lay down| slight popularisation of the present sys- 
any general principle as to the way in| tem of government of the West Indies 
which the islands ought to be governed. | and direct Crown colony rule. Surely, 
Each island must be treated on its|if the House was asked to vote money 
merits. The right hon. Gentleman had | in consequence of the report of the com- 
said with truth that we had an immense | mission, there was the alternative of a 
variety of constitutions in the Crown | cheap system of federal government for 
and other Colonies. He was sorry to the whole of the West India Islands, in 
say that in many cases the constitutions! which, while the varied interests of the 
had not been successful in being truly | islands would be represented, the Colonial 
representative, but he did not think the| Office would retain a really. over- 
House would vote money for the support | whelmingly dominant voice. 
of the industries of the West India; Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he was 
islands unless the islands had a better’ sure that if his right hon. Friend had 





representative system than at present. 
Certainly, if money were granted, it was | 
likely that the House would prefer to 
see the expenditure of it in the hands of | 


inside experience of this matter he would 
not make the suggestion he had just 
thrown out. Up to the present the 
attempt to secure more economic ad- 





the Colonial Office rather than in those | ministration had been unsuccessful. 
of the small oligarchies who in many Caprain BETHELL asked whether 
cases ruled the islands. He could not/ the grant of £7,000 for the Bechuanaland 
upport the right hon. Baronet the | Protectorate was to be continued, and 
Member for the Forest of Dean on the | whether the right hon. Gentleman could 
present occasion, not because he was not | give the Committee any information as to 
in favour of representative institutions, the general condition of the Protectorate! 
but because he believed representative| Then he should like to ask him with 
institutions in the West India Islands | respect to the Vote whether it was a per- 
were absolutely impossible. 'manent charge? As to the salary paid 
Mr. W, F. LAWRENCE thought to the High Commissioner, he was almost 
that any one who had any personal! ashamed to think of the number of years 
acquaintance with the West Indies} which had elapsed since he tried to get 
would say that the success of Martinque! some consideration shown to the chiefs. 
was due to the artificial system the! *[yxz CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
French Government had bolstered up in| MEANS: I do not think that that ques- 
that island. He believed that the! tion arises on this Vote. 
French went so far as to give an) Caprain BETHELL said his reason for 
honorarium to whoever started factories | raising it was the large salary paid to 
in Martinique. If the Colonial Secre-| the High Commissioner under this Vote. 
tary would adopt asimilar system he had) *[yxz CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
no doubt our colonies would flourish in} MEANS: It would not be in order here. 
such a way that they would never need; *Si; E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
to come to this House for assistance.| presume your ruling would also prevent 
He was prepared to affirm from personal | discussion upon the policy of the Govern- 
knowledge that it was not the form of | ment with regard to the Transvaal, 


Mr. Chamberlain. 
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although the salary of Her Majesty's 
agent in the Transvaal is in the Vote. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS said the matter could be dis- 
cussed on the salary of the Colonial 
Secretary. 

*Si E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT hoped 
there would be a full opportunity of dis- 
cussing the policy of the Colonial Secre- 
tary in South Africa, and that discussion 
would not be burked this year as had 
been the case last year. 


*Tuz CHAIRMAN 
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MEANS: That will arise when the Vote 
comes up. 
*Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 


there were one or two minor questions 
to which he wished to refer. As to the 
extra allowance to be given to the late 
High Commissioner, it was, he under- 
stood, not included in the Vote. 

*Tuz CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: Yes, it is. The hon. Member 
will find it in a separate paper. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT | said 
he regretted that this extra Vote was 
proposed. He had intended offering some 
criticisms upon the policy of the High 
Commissioner, but as he understood 
Lord Rosmead was seriously ill, which he 
much regretted, he would abstain from 
saying anything upon this extra Vote. 
He thought it was very evident that 
Sir Jacobus de Wet had been unfairly 
treated in being allowed the small 
pension of £300 a year. With regard 
to the disturbances in Swaziland the 
right hon. Gentleman had promised to 
make inquiries and give them informa- 
tion. He should be glad to hear it from 
the right hon. Gentleman. All the in- 
formation which reached him with regard 
to the treatment of the natives in the 
Transvaal was of a highly unsatisfactory 
character. They were suffering from op- 
pression and an injustice almost un- 
paralleled even in the cruel record of 
the past. He thought the Government 
might now pay some attention to the 
situation of the natives in the Transvaal. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 


MEANS: This should be raised on the 
Colonial Office Vote. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
course, I bow to your decision. 
raise it at a later period. 

Mr. BUXTON asked for information 
as to the Solomon Islands. 


Of 
I shall 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that, in 
answer to the point of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, he had.to say that he had 
rot had any application for any further 
removal. If anything of the kind was 
desired by the islanders, he would be 
glad to consider the matter. As re- 
garded the Solomon Islands, he had no 
statement to make, but the Government 
were in communication with the Austra- 
lian colonies on the subject of the ad- 
ministration of the islands. He did not 
think there had been any extension of 
the disturbances in Bechuanaland, and 
he thought it was to the credit of Mr. 
Newton, the administrator, that peace 
had been so successfully maintained 
there. As regarded Swaziland, he had 
not heard of any disturbance calling 
for any special mention. The Consul 
there was a permanent officer, and he 
had been appointed largely to take charge 
of the interests of the natives. With re- 
gard to the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, he recognised the 
considerateness of the hon. Member in 
abstaining from any attack or criticism 
on his conduct in deference to the Jubi- 
lee celebrations. No doubt the hon. 
Member would avail himself of another 
opportunity to dance upon his prostrate 
corpse. [Laughter.| The hon. Member 
had referred to the allowance made to 
Sir Jacobus de Wet. All he had to say 
was that that gentleman had been ex- 
tremely well and handsomely treated. 
While he had never said a word against 
him, and while he had admitted that he 
had fully deserved the consideration 
shown to him, yet he joined the service 
without any claim to a penny of pen- 
sion; but, nevertheless, in consequence 
of the rather exceptional circumstances 
in which he had been working, the 
House had voted him an honorarium of 
£300 a year. With reference to Lord 
Rosmead, he would only say that he 
had served his country in numberless 
important positions with admirable de- 
votion and loyalty. Lord Rosmead had 
been absolutely true to his Queen and 
his country, and he thought it was most 
ungracious of the hon. Member now to 
take the opportunity of sneering at the 
allowance the House would be pleased 
to award him. [“ Hear, hear!”] Lord 


Rosmead went out to South Africa at the 
special request of the late Government. 
It was a 


It was not his wish to go out. 
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duty forced upon him as a servant of 
the Crown, and he went out at great 
pecuniary sacrifice. He had occupied 
for a considerable period and with con- 
spicuous loyalty and ability a most diffi- 
cult post, and the very least the Govern- 
ment could do in these circumstances 
would be at all events to minimise the 
pecuniary loss he had sustained, though 
they could never adequately express their 
appreciation of his services. [‘ Hear, 
hear! ”] 

*Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
the right hon. Gentleman had made a 
very unfair attack upon him. [Mr. 
CuaMBERLAIN: “No, no!”] He would 
tell the House exactly what happened 
in connection with Lord Rosmead. He 
had intended to oppose the grant of 
£1,000 to him, and he gave the right 


hon. Gentleman private intimation of his | 


intention. The right hon. Gentleman 
then told him of the illness of Lord Ros- 
mead, of which he was unaware. He felt 
that in these conditions it would be in- 
appropriate for him to criticise Lord Ros- 
mead’s conduct as High Commissioner, 
and he had refrained from doing so. 
The right hon. Gentleman was not justi- 
fied in representing that as sneering at 
Lord Rosmead. There was nothing of 
the nature of a sneer. The right hon. 
Gentleman had evidently forgotten that 
he himself had attacked Lord Rosmead 
in connection with his appointment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 
Member has no right to say that. I did 
not attack Lord Rosmead. I never said 
a single word against Lord Rosmead in 
this ‘House or elsewhere.  [“Hear, 
hear! ”’] 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
right hon. Gentleman attacked his 
appointment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I expressed 
my opinion at the time as to the policy 
of the particular appcintment, but I 
never said a single word against Lord 
Rosmead. I cannot allow the hon. Mem- 
ber to misquote me. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
that the right hon. Gentleman was not 
Secretary of State at the time. He 
spoke as a private Member, and he 
made a severe attack upon the ap- 
pointment of Lord Rosmead. He had 
no wish at all to continue this Question, 
but the right hon. Gentleman had made 
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now, although he had endeavoured to 
treat Lord Rosmead with the utmost 
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possible consideration. He had made 
this explanation to the House, and he 
hoped the House would see that the 


attack of the right hon. Gentleman was 


entirely unjustifiable. 
Vote agreed to. 


4. £1,128, to complete the sum for 
Slave Trade Services.—Agreed to. 


5. £34,100, to complete the sum for 
to Telegraph Companies.— 
Agreed to. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
6. £771,000, to complete the sum 
for Customs.—Agreed to. 


7. £1,721,272, to complete the sum 
for Inland Revenue.—<Agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To- 
morrow; Committee to sit again To 
morrow. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) 
Resolution reported. 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment (a) of an addition to the grant payable 
to School Boards in Scotland under the proviso 
to Section sixty-seven of the Education (Scot- 
land) Act 1872, by increasing the sum of seven 
shillings and sixpence therein mentioned by 
fourpence for every complete penny by which 
the School Rate therein mentioned exceeds 
threepence: provided that the said sum as so 
increased shall not exceed sixteen shillings and 
sixpence; (b) of an aid grant to Voluntary 
Schools in Scotland not exceeding three shillings 
per child for the whole number of children in 
average attendance in those schools.” 


Resolution agreed to. Bill ordered 
to be brought in by the Lord Advocate 
and Mr. Anstruther. 


[GRANTS] 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

“To amend the provisions of Section sixty- 
seven of the Education (Scotland) Act 1872, in 
regard to the additional grant to School Boards, 
and to provide out of the Exchequer an aid 
grant for Voluntary Schools in Scotland,” 
presented accordingly, and Read _ the 
First time; to be Read a Second time 
upon Thursday next, and to be printed. 
—[Bill 290.] 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, “ That this House do now adjourn ” 
—(Mr. Hanbury)—put and agreed to. 


House Adjourned accordingly at Five 





a very unfounded attack on him just 
Mr. Chamberlain. 


Minutes after Ten o’Clock. 
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Exchequers of Ireland 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 25th June 1897. 





HIGHWAYS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday, 
12th July. 





SALE OF DISTRESS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday, 
26th July. 





QUESTIONS. 





NILE EXPEDITION 
(CONGOLESE FORCE). 

*Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty's Government have 
received information as to the reported 
destruction of the expedition of Baron 
Dhanis towards the Nile at the head of 
a Congolese force partly enlisted in 
British Colonies; whether the cata- 
strophe was caused by mutiny; what 
were the causes of the mutiny; and 
what number of British subjects have 
been killed or have disappeared ? 


Tuk UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. Cur- 
zoN, Lancashire, Southport): We have 
heard, not of the reported destruction 
of the expedition of Baron Dhanis, but 
of the mutiny of the native soldiers in 
one of the columns under his orders. 
We have received no information as to 
the causes of the mutiny, nor do we 
know whether any British subjects were 
concerned. 


DINGLE HARBOUR (CO. KERRY). 

Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if any- 
thing can be done to improve the har- 
bour at Dingle, County Kerry, by ex- 
tending the present pier and by dredging 
VOL. L. [rourTH sERtEs.] 
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the harbour ; and if he will consult with 
the Irish Board of Works as to whether 
their new dredger could be employed 
for the latter purpose? 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Atkinson, London- 
derry, N.): An inspection of the harbour 
and pier will be made at an early date, 
with a view to obtaining precise infor- 
mation as to the necessity for improving 
the harbour in the manner suggested. 

Sm THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will take 
steps to prevent the injury to the fishing 
about the Dingle peninsula, County 
Kerry, by the encroachment of steam 
trawlers ? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: An application to prohibit 
steam trawling in Dingle Bay has been 
received, and will be inqured into by the 
Fishery Inspectors as soon as possible. 


Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.): May 
I ask whether some effective steps will 
be taken to prevent the encroachment of 
steam trawlers along the coast between 
Queenstown and Youghal? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: That, I take it for granted, 
will be one of the questions which the 
Commissioners will inquire into. 


EXCHEQUERS OF IRELAND AND 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
why Clauses 4, 5, 6, and 14 of the Act 
for the Consolidation of the Exchequers 
of Ireland and Great Britain, 56 Geo. III. 
c. 98, are no longer enforced ; how long 
have they been in abeyance; and by 
what Act of Parliament have they been 
repealed. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuazt Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): Sections 4, 5, and 6 have 
been repealed by the Statute Law Revi- 
sion Act of 1873 (36 and 37 Vict. c 91). 
Section 14 still stands. It enables the 
appointment of two Irish Lords of the 
Treasury, but does not make any such 
appointment obligatory. In the present 
Government Ireland is represented by 
Members holding other and more impor- 
tant appointments. ' 
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Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
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granted to soldiers who have served in 


| campaigns prior to the year 1860, but 


W.R., Holmfirth): I beg to ask the Sec- | who had left the service on the expira- 


retary of State for India if he will explain 
why, seeing that domiciled Europeans 
and Eurasians have in the past proved 


their fitness by meritorious and faithful | 


services for the higher departmental 


appointments in India, it is contem- | 
| have served in India during a portion of 
Europeans educated in England, as indi- | 
the War of 1860, but who were precluded 


plated to reserve such appointments for 


cated by the recent Dispatches of the 


Government of India to the Secretary of | 
‘enemy by being detained on garrison 


State for India? 
Mr. CURZON: I have been requested 


by my noble Friend to answer this Ques- | 


tion on his behalf. In reply to this 


Question I can only say that I have no | 
doubt that the Dispatches to which the | 
hon. Member refers convey correctly the | 


intentions of the Government with re- 
gard to the higher appointments to which 
they apply, though, in the absence of 
any definite reference to the Dispatches 


themselves, I cannot say whether their | 
purport is correctly represented in the | 


hon. Member’s Question. 


BOARDING-OUT ORDERS. 


Lorp EDMUND TALBOT (Sussex, | 
Chichester): I beg to ask the President | 


of the Local Government Board whether, 


in November 1881, the Local Govern- | 


ment Board decided that the boarding- 
out Orders did not refer only to children 
boarded out by the guardians from the 
workhouse, but whenever the guardians 
granted out-relief to a child living with 
a person not legally liable for its sup- 


port, that that child would come under | 


the said Orders? 

Tut SECRETARY to tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russeut, Tyrone, 8.): There appears to 
be no doubt that the Local Government 
Board expressed the opinion, as stated 
in the Question, with reference to the 
effect of the Order issued in 1877 as to 
boarding out; but, as there was some 
doubt on the subject, the Order subse 
quently issued in 1889 was in conse- 
quence somewhat differently worded as 
regards this matter. 


ARMY DEFERRED PENSIONS. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether, having regard to 


‘tion of their limit or time of service, 


which did not entitle them to any pen- 
sion on discharge, the Secretary of State 
for War will consider the propriety of 
recommending the grant of deferred pen- 
sions on a similar scale to soldiers who 


the Indian Mutiny and in action during 
from seeing active service before the 


duty ; and whether, having regard to the 
fact that the number of these veterans is 
comparatively very small, and that in 
many cases their health has been im- 
paired by service in the army at foreign 
stations, the circumstance of their not 
| holding medals must be regarded as an 
absolute bar to their obtaining the de 
ferred pensions granted to others in prac 
tically analogous circumstances ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 tue 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe..-Wi1u1xs, 
Birmingham, 8.): By the term “ deferred 
pensions” the hon. Member appears to 
mean special campaign pensions which 
are being awarded to men who possess a 
medal for a campaign prior to 1860, and 
who have a total army service of ten 
years. The condition as to the medal 
must be maintained. The medal has 
| Leen awarded to every man entitled to 
| receive it. 
| 


COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 
Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
| Secretary to the Treasury (1) whether 
the Professors of the College of Science 
‘in Dublin on entering their offices re 
_ ceived a fixed salary, which it was under- 
| stood would be stationary, the agreement 
|iment being that a certain number of 
| years should be added to the actual term 
| of years in computing the retiring pen- 
| sion, so that a Professor who had served 
| 25 years without any increase of salary 
| would receive a pension equivalent to 
| 35-60ths of his full pay, and whether it 
| was likewise arranged that the pension 

be calculated on the sum total, salary 

‘and fees combined, of the Professor's 
|emoluments; (2) whether by a recent 
| regulation the Treasury has made a rule, 
which is retrospective, by which all 
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allowances for good service will be struck 
out, and the pension calculated on the 
pare income irrespective of fees; and (3) 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
this rule has been made in direct contra- 
yention of the agreement under which 
the present Professors entered their 
offices, steps will be taken to protect 
vested intcrests, and to prevent this rule 
from being retrospective in its operation? 


THz SECRETARY to tHe TREA- |} 


SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 


Only four of the eight Professorships are | 


pensionable. Those of the Professors 
appointed before 30th November 1888 
are allowed to add seven years, not ten, 
to their service for calculating their pen- 
sion. Those appointed since that date 
enter under a distinct understanding that 
this special addition would not be 
granted. This was done to carry cut a 
recommendation of the Ridley Commis- 
sion. It is contrary to Section 17 of the 
Superannuation Act of 1859 to reckon 
fees in calculating the amount of a pen- 
sion, as only moneys provided out of the 
Consolidated Fund or the Votes can be 
reckoned for that purpose. I find, how- 
ever, that in 1883, by an oversight, one 
of the Professors was allowed to reckon 
his fees towards pension, but it cannot 
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Board for the guidance of Loan Fund 
Societies, and these rules substantially 
embody most of the recommendations of 
the late Committee of Inquiry. Govern- 
ment are also considering the question 
of the necessity of further legislation, 
with a view to strengthen the administra- 
tion and supervision of the Central 
Board. 





IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
'to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
| Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
| state the number of fair rent appeals 
‘from the Sub-Commissions of Down, 
Antrim, and Armagh heard by the Chief 
Commission at its recent sitting at 
|Armagh; in how many cases from each 
of these three counties were the fair 
_rents fixed by the Sub-Commissioners 
increased by the Chief Commission, and 
in how many cases in each county were 
they reduced ; and whether these altera- 
tions in judicial rents were made on the 
Report of Court Valuers who had not 
| heard the evidence given before the Sub- 
| Commissioners, and who were not sub- 
mitted for examination before the Chief 
| Commission ? 








be seriously argued that this gives the| Tis ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
other Professors a claim to similar treat- | LAND: There were 42 appeals heard at 
ment. The answer io the two last para- | the recent sitting of the Land Commis- 





graphs are therefore in the negative. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Is not the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that these gentlemen 
entered upon the distinct understanding 
that their fees were to be reckoned in 
the commutation of their pension? 

Mr. HANBURY: No; on the con- 
trary, they entered upon the distinctly 
opposite understanding. 


LOAN FUND SOCIETIES (IRELAND). 

Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, §.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if the 
attention of the Government has been 
called to the resolutions passed at a meet- 
ing of the Belleek Loan Fund Society on 
the 2nd inst.; and (2) if any action is 
contemplated in regard to the condition 
of these societies throughout Ireland? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: The reply to the first para- 
graph is in the affirmative. New rules 
have been issued by the Loan Fund 


sion Court of Appeal at Armagh. In 19 
'cases from the County Armagh and in 
| seven cases from the County Down the 
| judicial rents fixed by the Sub-Commis- 
| sioners were increased on appeal, while 
_in one case from the County Down the 
| judicial rent was reduced. In the re- 
|maining appeals, the orders of the Sub- 
| Commissioners were affirmed in 14 cases, 
‘and in one case the application to fix a 
‘fair rent was dismissed. There were no 
| appeals listed for hearing at the sitting 
‘referred to from the County Antrim. 
_The decisions were arrived at judicialiy 
| by the Court in each case after hearing 
the evidence offered by each party, and 
| having before them the reports made by 
‘the Court Valuers, in pursuance of the 
long established practice. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS (SCOTLAND). 
Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
what was the actual expenditure during 
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the year 1896-7 under the Vote of 
£36,200 for the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland (Public Works and Com- 
munications), and what surplus remains 
to be surrendered? 

*Tuze LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire): Subject to audit 
by the Controller and Auditor General, 
the actual expenditure during the year 
1896-7 was £27,226. 8s. 5d., and the sur- 
plus to be surrendered £8,973. 11s. 7d. 


County Monaghan 


STREET DISTURBANCES, DUBLIN. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, §S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
he is aware that the students of Trinity 
College, Dublin, attacked with sticks the 
public in the streets of Dublin on Monday 
night last ; and (2) whether he can say if 
any arrests were made by the police on 
the occasion, or will he order the prosecu- 
tion of these students? 

Mr. LECKY (Dublin University): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
this Question, may I ask him whether the 
origin of these disturbances was not an 
open-air meeting, with a black flag, bear- 
ing disloyal inscriptions, which was held 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
college for the express purpose of putting 
down all Loyalist demonstrations in 
Dublin ; and whether, as a matter of fact, 
panes of glass to the value of many hun- 
dreds of pounds have not been broken 
in Dublin in houses in which loyal 
emblems are displayed ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, W.): 
May I ask if it is not a fact that the 
Young Men’s_ Christian 
windows were broken, that the windows 
of the Orange Hall in Rutland Square 
were also smashed, and that the police 
were pelted from the National Club next 
door to the Orange Hall? 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, S.): May 
I also ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is not a fact that the first 
disorder in Dublin was created by the 
raid of the Trinity College students upon 
the people? [Nationalist cheers.] 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: In answer to the Question 
on the Paper I have to say there is no 
foundation whatever for the statement in 
the first paragraph of the Question. 
What occurred on the occasion was this: 
on Monday night a number of persons 
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assembled in close proximity to Trinity 
College for the purpose of protesting 
against the Jubilee rejoicings. Some of 
the college students, as well as other 
loyal subjects, were attracted to the spot 
and cheered for the Queen, but there 
was no disorder. On the return of the 
students to the college a drunken man 
used offensive expressions, at the same 
time brandishing a stick. He was struck 
on the head by some one in the crowd 
outside the college, but there is no 
reason to believe that the blow was 
struck by a student. The police were 
present and prevented any disturbance. 
No students were arrested on the occa- 
sion, as the necessity did not arise ; and it 
is not the intention of the police to take 
any proceedings against any of the 
students. In answer to the Question of 
my right hon. Friend, I believe it is true 
that riotous bands went through the City 
of Dublin on that night and attacked the 
houses of persons who displayed illumina- 
tions or emblems of rejoicing on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the Jubilee, 
and who also attacked the houses of 
Nationalists who had not hung out black 
flags or displayed any disloyal emblems. 
In answer to my hon. Friend behind we, 
I believe it is the fact that the Orange 
Hall was stoned and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building was also 
stoned, and several persons were attacked 
in different parts of the City of Dublin 
whose only offence appears to have been 
that they cheered for Her Majesty. 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
asked what were the disloyal emblems to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: They consisted of “Cheers 
for Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien,” “The 
Manchester Martyrs,” “ Remember 1798,” 
and things of that character. 


COUNTY MONAGHAN MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
lend whether he is aware that Lord Ross- 
more, recently appointed Lieutenant of 
County Monaghan, was a_ dismissed 
magistrate; and whether he can state 
if any similar case of appointing a dis- 
missed magistrate to the Lieutenancy 
of a county has occurred in Ireland; 
and, if so, when? 





. Mr. Parker Smith. 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND: Lord Rossmore was superseded 
in the Commission of the Peace in 
November, 1883, and was reinstated in 
August, 1892. He has for 23 years fiiled 
the office of deputy Lieutenant, to which 
his supersession did not extend. I am 
not aware of any case similar to that of 
Lord Rossmore, who, as I have pointed 
out, though once superseded, held ihe 
Commission of the Peace at the date of 
his appointment to the Lieutenancy of 
the county, and has never been disturbed 
in his tenure of the Deputy Lieutenancy. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Did not Lord 
Rossmore’s dismissal occur under a Home 
Rule Government, and because 

*Mr. SPEAKER intervened, saying that 
the Question had been fully answered. 





SCHOOL CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
(SCOTLAND). 

Sir CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether his attention has been 
called to a statement made at the last 
meeting of he Lochgilphead and Ard- 
rishaig School Board to the effect that a 
girl named Blue had been incapacitated 
from attending school by the conse- 
quences of corporal punishment admini- 
stered to her by the assistant teacher, and 
that about a year ago she had been 
punished by the same teacher so severely 
that she had been seriously ill for three 
months; and whether the Procurator 
Fiscal has made any investigation into 
the facts of the case? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: My atten- 
tion had not been called to the state- 
ment referred to. No information 
was in possession of the Education De- 
partment, and no information had been 
given to the Procurator Fiscal. The 
result of inquiry made by the Procurator 
Fiscal since the Question was put on the 
Paper leads me to the conclusion that 


the statement is without foundation, and | 


that the authors of it failed to exercise 
ordinary care in testing its accuracy. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
(GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND). 
Sm THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg to 

ask the First Lord of the Treasury if the 
terms of reference to the proposed new 
Commission upon the Financial Relations 
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between Great Britain and Ireland have 
been finally decided upon; if the Com- 
mission has been formed ; and when the 
Debate upon the proposal will take place? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to the hon, Gentleman’s 
Question, I have to say that the Commis- 
sion is not yet framed. The delay has 
been in part owing to the fact. that the 
Party to which the hon. Baronet belongs 
and other sections of the Party opposite 
have refused to take any part in the 
Commission. 


MILITARY MAN(UVRES BILL. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, having 
regard to the state of Public Business, 
he can now fix a day for the introduction 
of the Military Manceuvres Bill? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: As my right hon. Friend is 
aware, I quite recognise the importance 
of the subject to which he refers, but I 
am not able to give any pledge at 
present. 


MOTION. 





SUMMARY JURISDICTION act (1879) 
AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
1879, ordered to be brought in by Sir Andrew 
Scoble, Mr. Bucknill, Mr. H. D. Greene, and 
Mr. Samuel Hoare; presented, and Read the 
First time; to be Read a Second time upon 
Wednesday 7th July, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 291.] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Before the Orders of the Day 
are entered upon, perhaps I ought to 
say—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must call attention 
to the fact that it is irregular to inter- 
pose a statement between Business ap- 
pointed “at the commencement of Public 
Business” and the Orders of the Day ; 
but as I presume the right hon. Gentle- 
man is about to make a statement with 
respect to the Business of the House, no 
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doubt the House will accord the right 
hon. Gentleman its indulgence. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


Supply. 


SURY: I ought to ask the indulgence of 
the House. What I have to say has rela- 


tion to the statement I made yesterday 
as to Monday’s Business. I stated that 
the first subject for discussion would be 
the Scotch Education Bill. Subsequently 
it came to my knowledge that there is a 
strong feeling among Scotch Members 
that as the Bill was only printed to-day 
it would be premature to take the Second 
Reading on Monday, so in deference to 
their wishes I propose to defer the Bill 
te Thursday. On Monday we propose 
to set down as first Order the London 
Water Bill, to be followed by the Con- 
gested Districts (Scotland) Bill, and third 
will be some other Bill on the Notice 
Paper, the Prison-made Goods Bill, or 
some other Bill of that kind. [Laughter.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 


[FOURTEENTH ALLOTTED DAY. | 
Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Mzans, Mr. 
J. W. Lowruer, in the Chair.| 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1897-8. 


Cuass II. 


1. Motion made, and Question put, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £8,111, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary for Scotland and subordinate Offices.” 


*Sm JOHN LENG (Dundee) dwelt on 
the convenience and advantage Scotch 
Members derived under the late Gov- 
ernment from the presence of the 
Secretary for Scotland in the House of 
Commons. The arrangement greatly 
facilitated the conduct of Scotch busi- 
ness, giving the opportunity for direct 
explanation and saving much reference 
Mr. Speaker. 
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and correspondence. All would recog- 
nise the ability and courtesy of the Lord 
Advocate, but his time was greatly oc- 
cupied with his legal duties. In moving 
a reduction of the salary of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, he had no intention to 
say a single word against him person- 
ally, he was most courteous and prompt 
in his attention to all representations 
made to him. In the first place he 
desired to refer to a subject that had 
emerged since he placed his notice on 
the Paper. There was very strong and 
general dissatisfaction with the paucity 
of honours distributed 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS ayp 
MEANS reminded the hon. Member that 
no question of that kind could be raised 
on the Vote for the Secretary for Scot- 
land’s office. 

*Sir J. LENG recognised the fact that 
the Sovereign was the fountain of 
honour, and was proceeding to refer te 
matters which had been brought under 
the notice of the Secretary for Scotland, 
the arbitrary and capricious dismissals 
of teachers by School Boards, and the 
desire of teachers for the establishment 
of a superannuation fund. 

*Tuze CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS said these matters should be 
raised on the Education Vote. 

*Sir J. LENG said he would avail him- 
self of the opportunity that Vote offered. 

*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) re- 
gretted that under the present Govern- 
ment the precedent of having the Secre- 
tary for Scotland in the House of 
Commons had been departed from. 
The hon. Member referred to an item of 
£100 under the head of incidental ex- 
penses in carrying out the provisions of 
the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act of 
1876—an increase of £20. There was 
also an additional payment of £50 to 
the inspector. He wished to obtain in- 
formation as to the cause of these 
increases; also whether anything had 
been done to improve the condition of 
the water of the river Nethy above the 
village of Causer in the Badenoch dis- 
trict of Inverness-shire. In this case the 
law had been broken, and he considered 
that the people of the district should 
not be allowed to suffer from any 
neglect of officials who were paid to see 
that the law was obeyed. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, S$.) 
was sorry he could not join in the 
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compliments which had been paid to the 
Secretary for Scotland. He saw that 
he got a salary of £1,800, and he should 
pay his own private secretary. He was 
surprised that the Scotch Members had 
not taken up this point. This gentle- 
man was paid £150 for his secretary ; 
but judging from his observation of the 
way in which he discharged his duty, he 
thought he could do very well without 
a secretary; and if the Lord Advocate 
did not see his way to do without this 
£150, he should be obliged to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £1,000, accord- 
ing to the notice in his name. He 
wished to refer to the question of the 
deportation of paupers from Scotland tu 
Ireland. Since he allowed the Address 
on the Queen’s Speech to pass without 
a Division, the only opportunity he had 
of drawing attention to this question 
was upon the Estimates. The thing to 
which he alluded was very degrading to 

Irishmen—it was an insult to them to 
be told that paupers were sent from 
Scotland home to Ireland. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS said the question would pro- 
perly arise on the Vote for the Local 
Government Board (Scotland). 

Mr. DALY always had great respect 
for Mr. Lowther’s ruling; at the same 
time the Lord Advocate answered the 
questions he put to him on this subject 
for the Scotch Office, and he had no 
other opportunity of contesting the 
matter. 

*Tae CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: The hon. Member will be 
entitled to raise the question in a few 
moments when we come to the Vote for 
the Local Government Board of Scotland. 
Of course the Lord Advocate replies in 
this House on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Scotland. 

Mr. DALY bowed to the Chairman’s 
ruling. But he should take his stand 
now with regard to the private secre- 
tary’s salary of £150; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman could not waive this 
salary, he should think it his duty to 
move the reduction of the Vote. At 
present he contented himself with await- 
ing the Lord Advocate’s reply. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Grauam 
Murray, Buteshire) said he was not 
quite sure to what the hon. Gentleman 
referred. There was no private secre- 
tary in the Estimates with a salary of 
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£150. There was a permanent Under 
Secretary, with a salary of £1,500. 

Mr. DALY said he saw on the Esti- 
mates an item for the private secretary 
to the Secretary, £150. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said the salary 
of the Secretary’s private secretary was 
£300. There was a permanent Under 
Secretary, a private secretary to 
the Secretary, and a private Secretary 
to the Under Secretary. To which -lid 
the hon. Member refer? 

Mr. DALY was referring to the Papers, 
when 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS repeated that the proper place 
and time to raise the matter was when 
the Local Government Board Vote 
came on. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) re- 
marked that some time ago the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland stated that a con- 
ference had been proposed on the ques- 
tion of the deportation of paupers. As 
he understood him, the conference fell 
through, owing to the action of the 
Scetch Office. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said he was 
sure there was a misapprehension. How- 
ever, the Secretary for Scotland was 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and as he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman’s ruling, the point it was 
desired to discuss would arise on the 
Local Government Board Vote, and he 
should then be defending his action as 
President of the Local Government 
Board. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) asked the Lord Advocate if any 
further action had been taken during 
the past year in pursuance of Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh’s statement in the 
summer of 1895, made at a public meet- 
ing, that he was beginning to take action 
in order to bring about some inter- 
national arrangement as to the North 
Sea fisheries. From time to time ques- 
tions had been asked on the subject, but 
no progress seemed to be made with 
the negotations. They had definite in- 
formation quite recently, that at any rate 
the Foreign Office had done nothing on 
the subject ; but as Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh said he was determined to take 
action on the subject, they would like 
to know whether any progress had been 
made in the course of the last year-and- 
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a-half. He knew, of course, that the 
subject matter of this concerned fishery 
legislation, but last year, when he raised 
the question, the Chairman ruled that if 
he wanted to call attention to the action 
of the Scotch Secretary on the subject 
he must do it on the Scotch Vote. He 
did not wish to criticise adversely the 
action of the Scotch Secretary. As he 
understood it, he was the only official 
of the Government who had endeavoured 
to do anything ; but as far as they knew 
his endeavours were fruitless. He should 
like to learn from the Lord Advocate 
whether there was any prospect of any- 
thing being done at an early date to 
carry out the design of the Act of 1895, 
with regard to which he thought a pecu- 
liar obligation lay on the present Gov- 
ernment. They all knew what Lord 
Balfour’s own opinion on the question 
was, and, seeing the great and the in- 
creasing competition in the fishing 
industry, they would like to be assured 
that there was some prospect of some- 
thing satisfactory being done. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that of 
course he could only answer as far as 
the action of the Secretary for Scotland 
was concerned. He had made every 
representation in his power as to the de- 
sirability of doing something of the sort 
indicated by the hon. Member. He had 
made representations to the Foreign 
Office, and having done that, the matter 
passed out of his control. No one who 
looked at the question from the Foreign 
Office point of view could be surprised 
that some time had passed without any 
definite result. It was far from a simple 
‘question as between this country and 
other countries, and even in that House, 
as the hon. Member knew, they were not 
all at one upon it. He could only say 
that the Secretary for Scotland would 
continue to press the matter in the 
proper quarter; but so far as results 
were concerned, it was out of his power 
to make any promise. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked if the Lord 
Advocate would be prepared to lay upon 
the Table of the House the correspond- 
ence which had passed between the 
various Departments on the subject, in 
order that hon. Members might see what 
were the objections to any action being 
taken? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE could not 
give any promise, but he thought it 
Mr. T. R. Buchanan. 
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would be contrary to ordinary precedents 
to lay an inter-departmental correspond- 
ence of that Government on the Table. 
However, if the hon. Member put a 
Question on the Paper on the subject he 
would be prepared to give him an 
answer. 

*Mr. WEIR asked for some explana- 
tion as to the increase in the Vote under 
the head of river pollution. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE replied that 
the slightly increased expenses under 
that heading was simply because more 
river pollution inquiries had been re 
quired, and as each inquiry led to some 
incidental expenses the increase was thus 
accounted for. 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, S$.) 
asked if they allowed the Vote to pass 
so far as it related to the salary of the 
Secretary for Scotland, would they miss 
the right to challenge his action as 
President of the Local Government 


Board? 
*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS np 
MEANS: No; when the Vote for 


the Local Government Board comes 
before the Committee the hon. Member 
and his Friends will be entitled to move 
a reduction of the Vote asked for in 
respect of the criticisms they wish to 
make upon the action of the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. 

Mr. TULLY said the Irish Members 
were anxious to challenge the action of 
the Secretary for Scotland on the ques- 
tion of the Deportation of paupers to 
Ireland, and it was, therefore, incumbent 
upon them to move a reduction of his 
salary. 

Mr. DALY regarded the explana- 
tion of the Lord Advocate as unsatis- 
factory and moved to reduce the Vote by 
£1,000. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS and 
MEANS: That must be moved on a sub- 
sequent Vote. I cannot accept the 
Motion on this Vote. 


Question _ put. The Committee 
divided :—Ayes, 191; Noes, 43.—(Divi- 
sion List, No. 245.) 


2. £27,323, to complete the sum for 
Fishery Board (Scotland). 


Caprain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) com- 
plained that the Scotch Fishery Board 
had to guarantee half of the outlay on 
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telegraph offices. Even half was too 
much. There were many good objects 
to which the Board could devote the 
money. 

*Mr. WEIR criticised items in the 
Vote. £1,500 was said to have been 
paid under telegraph extension guaran- 
tees, when £290. 17s. 1d. seemed to be 
the actual amount so spent. The Board 
was either incapable or incompetent, or 
were attempting to throw dust in their 
eyes. The funds of the Board had accu- 
mulated by £8,000 more than last year. 
The Board simply set the Scotch Office 
at defiance. They should be given to 
understand that they must attend to 
orders from headquarters and not do 
what they liked with funds voted by Par- 
liament for specific purposes. £5,000 was 
put down for a cruiser, but this was 
wholly inadequate for a suitable cruiser. 
The late Mr. Esselmont, the former Chair- 
man of the Board, said that a suitable 
cruiser would cost at least £11,000. 
If the Fishery Board were responsible 
in this business, he thought the sooner 
some of them were out of office the 
better. He felt bound to refer again to 
the question of trawling. Unfortunately 
rothing had been done by those whose 
business it was to protect the fishermen, 
and illegal trawling had become very 
common. He hoped heavier fines 
would be imposed, and that rules of 
a more rigorous character would be 
provided. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would endeavour to get a law 
passed to punish not only the masters 
but the owners of these trawlers which 
committed offences against the interests 
of the line fishermen. 

*Mr. THOMAS HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs) asked for an explanation of the 
item under the head of Purchase of 
Vessels. He was chiefly interested in 
knowing whether these vessels were in- 
tended for the protection of the fisher- 
men on the north coast of Scotland. It 
was extremely desirable that they 
should know what the speed of these 
vessels was, as everything depended on 
speed. He concurred with the hon. 
Member who had just spoken as to the 
neglect which had been shown by the 
Government in respect of the protection 
of the fisheries on the north coast of 
Scotland from the depredations of steam 
trawlers. Instead of the law being main- 
tained at present, the fishermen who 
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were engaged in an honest business were 
coastantly being attacked, and their nets 
broken by the trawlers. As a matter of 
fact, the trawlers frequently escaped 
smply owing to the incapacity of the 
Government vessels to follow them up. 
The Government had made it an offence 
against the law to trawl within certain 
limits, and having made that law, they 
were bound to see that it was maintained. 


*Srm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) referred to the extreme need 
which existed of fishing harbours on the 
coast of Scotland, and especially on the 
north-east coast. This was a matter re- 
garding which there was no difference of 
opinion, and the Fishery Board were 
extremely anxious to do their duty in 
the matter, but they had not got the 
funds. The question was altogether a 
financial one. He thought it was very 
discreditable to the Government, who 
had had an overflowing treasury handed 
over to them by their predecessors, and 
had been able to find money for all the 
powerful and influential classes, that they 
should not give a single penny when the 
lives and property of the poor fishermen 
were in question. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS thought the question which the 
hon. Baronet wished to raise ought io 
be raised on the Vote for piers and har- 
bours in the Highlands and islands. lf 
he wished, however, to raise the question 
as regarded the whole of Scotland, it 
might possibly arise now. 


*Sm W. WEDDERBURN said it was 
with regard to the claim of the whole 
of Scotland for proper consideration in 
this matter that he wished to speak. 
It might not, perhaps, be known to the 
Committee that very large sums were 
originally given for the encouragement 
of the Scottish fishing industry. At the 
beginning of this century, no less a sum 
than £11,000 a year was paid in the 
shape of bounties to the industry, but 
in 1824 a fixed grant of £3,000 a year 
was substituted for these bounties, 
whereby the fishing industry was 
deprived of £8,000 a year. What had 
become of this sum since 1824? In 
1858 another change unfavourable to 
the Scotch fishing industry was made. 
In that year a fee of fourpence per barrel 
was charged for branding the herrings, 
which had previously bean done free. No 
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one would complain of the fees, if the 
money were used for the purpose of 
developing the fishing industry ; but the 
Government placed as a charge on the 
fees the permanent salaries of the Fishery 
Board, amounting to £5,000 a year, and 
pocketed the remainder. He thought 
that, considering the great needs of the 
fishing industry, the Treasury might very 
well have paid the salaries of its per- 
manent establishments out of its own 
resources, and leave the herring brand 
fees for useful public purposes connected 
with the fishing industry. In 1881 the 
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Treasury so far recognised their duty as | 


to hand over the surplus of the fees 
to the Fishery Board for the purposes 


of harbours ; but they made no restitu- | 


tion of the fees that had gone into the 
Ihaperial Exchequer from 1858 to 1881, 
amounting to £34,000, which as much 


belonged to the fishing industry as a | 


house belonged to the man who owned | 


it. There was no justification whatever 
for the retention of this money, and he 
claimed in the strongest manner that it 
should be refunded. The herring brand 
fees were collected from a harworking 
class of men who felt the burden keenly. 
If the money were spent for the good of 


the industry in which they were engaged | 


they would not complain, but to see a 
large portion of it swept into the un- 
fathomable gulf of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer was enough to disgust any bedy 
of men with the Government. Within 
the last 20 or 30 years fishing boats had 
immensely increased in size and number. 
Fishermen were not as hitherto content 
with fishing near their own shores, but 
showed great courage and enterprise in 
going long distances in search of new 
fiching grounds, The result was that the 
existing harbours were absolutely insuffi- 
cient for the needs of the fishermen. In 
the southern part of the Moray Firth 
there was not a single harbour into which 
a fishing boat could run in all stages of 
the tide. That state of things was most 
discreditable to the authorities. In 1804 
the State gave £11,000 a year to the 
industry and asked for nothing in return, 
in 1896 they gave £3,000 with one hand 
and they took away £5,000 with the 
other, so that instead of the State giving 
anything to the fishing industry of Scot- 
land they were actually making a large 
profit out of it. He had placed these 
facts and figures before the Secretary 
Sir W. Wedderburn, 
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for Scotland and they had not been con- 
troverted. The noble Lord had suggested 
that it was a matter that should be 
referred to the forthcoming Financial 
Relations Commission, as he doubted 
whether that could be done having 
regard to the terms of reference, he 
would be glad of the opinion of the 
Lord Advocate on the subject. The 
fishermen had in the matter of harbours 
shown a great deal of self-denial and 
self-help. In many places they had 
raised locally the amount of money neces- 
sary to entitle them to grants from the 
Fishery Board to improve their harbour 
accommodation, but in many cases the 
grants had not been given because the 
Board had no money. He, therefore, 
appealed to the Lord Advocate to pluck 


| up courage and insist that this money 


should be advanced from the Exchequer. 
They all recognised the services of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman in the Law 
Courts in defending the rights of the 
fishermen in regard to trawling, and if 
he would but take up the financial ques- 
tion from the legal point of view, and 
sce that justice were done, he would 
further gain the gratitude of the fisher- 
men. 

Sm ROBERT REID (Dumfries Burghs) 
asked if the Government intended to take 
any steps towards giving legislative effect 
to the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Solway fisheries, which was 
appointed two years ago, and reported 
last July. That Report showed a 
great mastery of the subject, and 
he was sure that legislation based 
on it would give satisfaction, not only 
to the majority, but to all persons 
connected with the Solway fisheries. 
If the Lord Advocate would hold out 
some hope that next year the Govern- 
ment would introduce a Bill, he would 
find that no difficulties were thrown in 
his way. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that the fishing 
population in north-east Scotland felt 
most deeply the grievance under which 
they suffered in respect to fishery har- 
bour construction. For many years past 
the money available for this construction 
had been most inadequate, and in years 
when there had been an overflowing Ex- 
chequer no additional grant had been 
made for this very useful purpose. 
There was a very strong claim for in- 
creased expenditure, particularly in view 
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of the money taken from the fishing in- 
dustry in the years between 1858 and 
1881. Grants for the Public Works 
Loan Commission were practically only 
available for large works or for the ex- 
tension of existing works, because the 
terms exacted were prohibitive to small 
fishing communities. Even the Pro- 
visional Order obtained by the North- 
east Aberdeenshire fishermen had to be 
abandoned because of the terms exacted, 
although it was the largest and most im- 
portant community on that coast. The 
only other sources available for harbour 
construction were the £3,000 provided 
for in the Vote under discussion, and a 
further sum under a Vote in Class 7, 
which was limited to the Highlands und 
Islands. This latter sum, moreover, 
was not only insufficient in amount, but 
was so distributed that it went to those 
parts of the country which least re- 
quired it, and where the fisheries were of 
least value. Under the Act of 1891 about 
£36,000 had been expended in four years 
on the construction of piers and harbours 
in the Highland counties. But there the 
value of the fishing industry was much 
smaller than on the other coast of Scot- 
land. The Fishery Board had power to 
devote this grant of £3,000 to harbour 
construction, but there were statutory 
restrictions to the grant which made the 
employment of it very difficult. One 
condition was that the locality should 
contribute at least a quarter of the ex- 
pense. In East Aberdeenshire only one 
harbour had been constructed by the 
Fishery Board of recent years, and in 
two other cases which had arisen in the 
past five years—one that of a consider- 
able harbour and the other that of a 
small harbour—the localities were quite 
unable to raise the amount required. 
The case for greater expenditure was 
very strong. 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) 
said that the presence of foreign trawlers 
in the Moray Firth, from which British 
trawlers had been excluded, was naturally 
calculated to have a disturbing effect on 
the latter; and it was desirable to miti- 
gate the irritation as far as possible. The 
Secretary for Scotland had endeavoured 
to prevent the foreign trawlers from sell- 
ing in Scotch ports the fish caught in 
the Moray Firth; but there was no such 
prohibition in respect to English ports, 
to which the foreign trawlers accordingly 
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took the fish. Was there any prospect 
of steps being taken to prevent this? 
Iie was told that the foreign trawlers 
sometimes, after fishing in the Moray 
Firth, went out to the North Sea, took a 
few more fish there and then sold the 
entire catch in Scotch ports, declaring that 
the catch had been made in the North 
Sea. If such statements were accepted, it 
was an encouragement to the foreign 
trawlers to persist in their present course. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would see that those whose business it 
was to stop the sale of fish caught in 
Moray Firth required some further evid- 
ence than the statement of the master of 
the foreign trawler, that he had taken 
his fish in the North Sea and would 
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| oblige him to disprove the suspicions of 


his having caught them in the Moray 
Firth. This was a matter of some im- 
portance, because it had to do with the 
maintenance of law and order. It would 
be much more easy to induce their own 
trawlers to acquiesce for the time being 
in the prohibition if they did not see 
foreign trawlers going into the Firth. 
If they did see them going in, they might 
be tempted to go in also, and a variety 
of consequences, which they would all 
regret, would be likely to ensue. He 
trusted the Fishery Board and the 
Scottish Office would take all possible 
steps to minimise the evils arising from 
the present state of matters. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE, in replying 
upon the points raised, said, in answer 
to the hon. Member for Ross-shire, that 
the extension of the telegraphs to various 
remote places was done in the interests 
of the fishing population themselves. 
That was a policy which was right at the 
time, and there seemed to be no reason 
to go back upon the undertakings that 
were then given as to the payment of 
the sums which were guaranteed to the 
Treasury. The hon. Member was quite 
right in the assumption he made that 
the result of the proposals and promises 
made by his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was that prac- 
tically these sums would be halved in 
the future, because the Department 
would bear half the guarantee. As a 
matter of fact, not nearly £1,500 had 
been used for some time, and, accord- 
ingly, next vear, the whole of the £1,500 
would not be required upon this head. 
This was not a case in which the Imperial 
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Treasury got the money. The money 
that was not actually expended upon the 
telegraphs guarantee went into the 
general pocket of the Fishery Board, and 
was by them expended on the improve- 
ment of their piers and harbours, and 
upon their general expenditure. There- 
fore, he thought the strictures of the hon. 
Member upon the Fishery Board as to 
their being incompetent went rather 
beyond the necessities of the case. With 
regard to the question as to the general 
policy of the Fishery Board in respect of 
trawling, he certainly was surprised at 
the vehemence of the denunciations of 
the hon. Member for Ross-shire and the 
hon. Member for Wick Burghs, who 
spoke as if the Government had done 
nothing. The hon. Member for Wick 
Burghs said they had made the law, but 
had done nothing to see that it was kept. 
He surely forgot that in these very Esti- 
mates there was an additional sum of 
£11,000 for the express purpose of im- 
proving the sea police with regard to 
trawling. This sum was to be expended 
in the purchase of two new boats, which 
would certainly put the sea police in a 
much more efficient state than they had 
hitherto been. He could not think that 
the hon. Member was successful in show- 
ing that there was any grievance in the 
fact that they had not discussed upon the 
floor of that House the exact terms of 
the tendered Estimates. The hon. Mem- 
ber did not find any details because there 
were no details to give. Tenders had 
been received, and, aided by expert evi- 
dence in what was obviously an expert 
question, the Department would do their 
best to secure a vessel which should be 
so calculated by construction and speed 
and otherwise as to do the best to pro- 
tect the fishing industry by showing that 
the prohibition against trawling within the 
prohibited limits was respected. Undoubt- 
edly there would always be difficulties, 
but he thought a perusal of the Report 
showed that the Fishery Board had been 
anything but supine in this matter. That 
Report showed that 23 prosecutions were 
undertaken last year, and convictions 
were obtained in 20 cases, the remaining 
three being not proven. That, he should 
say, was a very high average of convic- 
tions, and was a guarantee that the work 
was being well done. The fines amounted 
in the total to £950, or an average fine 
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of £47 10s. The hon. Member sug- 
gested that the Board should make more 
stringent bye-laws, but the Board could 
not make more stringent bye-laws, be 
cause in their bye-laws they authorised 
the imposition of the maximum fines 
allowed by Act of Parliament. The only 
effect of making more stringent bye-laws 
would be that they would be promptly 
quashed by a Court of Law. The actual 
fines imposed represented a fairly high 
average, and showed, he thought, the 
wisdom of Parliament, when three years 
ago it altered the maximum fine from 
£5 to £10. The hon. Member for 
Banffshire raised a very much more 
general question as to the provision 
which was made for harbours in Scot- 
land generally. As the hon. Member 
knew quite well, the history of the 
herring brand fee was that since 1881 
practically the whole of the money which 
was taken under the branding regulation 
was handed over for the improvemeat of 
piers and harbours, except only so much 
as was retained for the cost of the ad- 
ministration of the brand. He could not 
say that he exactly followed the hon. 
Member when he spoke of a sum of 
£800,000 as the produce of what he 
called Scotch Customs and Excise. He 
thought it would be against the whole 
theory of the fiscal arrangements of the 
United Kingdom to contend that, since 
the fiscal union, there had been anything 
in the nature of Scotch Customs and 
Excise. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN asked to be 
allowed to explain the figure. In 1804, 
£11,000 was received by the Scottish 
fishing industry from national resources. 
After 1804, £3,000 was given, so that 
there was a difference of £8,000 which 
had gone into the Imperial Treasury in 
some form or another since 1804. The 
further sum was made up in this way. 
The herring brand fees, £5,000 a year, 
were taken from the herring brand, and 
putting these together the total amount 
of £800,000 was arrived at. In some 
way or another that amount had gone to 
the benefit of the Imperial Exchequer, 
and had been lost to the Scottish fishing 
industry. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said it was a 
very startling way of expressing it, to 
say that the sum of £800,000 had gone 
into the Imperial Treasury from the fish- 
ing industry if, as he now gathered, what 
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the hon. Member meant was that the 
Imperial grant which in 1804 was 
£11,000, was in 1808 reduced to £4,000 
a year, and that he was entitled to take 
the balance and, multiplying it by the 
years which had passed since then, repre- 
sent that as money gone from the fishing 
industry to the Imperial Treasury. He 
thought the statement of the case was 
quite enough, without any further com- 
ment. The hon. Member must have 
thought his argument was trenching upon 
a question of a great deal wider 
significance, and he laid a little 
net for him, which he thought had 
been spread too much in the sight 
of the bird, by asking him his 
opinion as to whether this sum would or 
would not be a proper subject to bring 
before the Commission on, the financial 
relations of the three Kingdoms. That 
was not a question of law. It was a 
question for the Committee itself, and 
he should not be asked to give an opinion 
even if his opinion were of any value. 
The hon. Member for Banffshire had very 
frankly avowed that he had no fault to 
find with the administration of the 
Fishery Board so far as they were spend- 
ing money which was at their disposal, 
and his speech really amounted to an 
appeal to the Government to give the 
Board more money in order that there 
could be further expenditure upon piers 
and harbours. That was a very wide 
question, and one upon which he, who 
had merely to answer for an adminis- 
trative Department, could not say much. 
The hon. Member knew, of course, that 
the fishing industry existed in all parts 
of the kingdom, and that in the matter 
there was nothing to differentiate Scot- 
land from England. The Government 
recognised the great national importance 
of the fishing industry, and they were 
very anxious that everything that could 
in fairness be done by Parliament to im- 
prove that industry should be done; but 
it must be a subject for serious considera- 
tion whether they could possibly ask for 
a grant for Scotland alone. He had no 
doubt, however, that the hon. Member’s 
remarks upon the subject would be con- 
sidered in the proper quarter. He did 


not think his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would ever con- 
cede the proposition of the hon. Member 
that because in 1881 the Government 
initiated a more liberal policy towards 
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the fishing industry, and said that any- 
thing got from the herring brand fees 
should, after paying for the cost of ad- 
ministration, be given to public works 
which directly affected that industry, 
they should now make good all the sums 
of money which the fishing industry 
would have got if the policy started in 
1881 had been imitiated prior to that 
year. If the right hon. Gentleman did 
make such a concession, similar claims 
must inevitably be made in every direc- 
tion. He was not in a position to give 
any definite promise that any attempt 
would be made to legislate in respect to 
the point raised by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dumfries; but the could 
undertake that during the coming Recess 
the Secretary for Scotland would con- 
sider very carefully the Report of the 
Solway Commission, and be very glad to 
put every facility in the way of a satis- 
factory settlement being arrived at. 
(‘ Hear, hear!”] The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Aberdeen had put 
a question in regard to the trawling 
policy. The policy of the Secretary for 
Scotland had been to carry out what he 
conceived to be the spirit of the Act, and 
accordingly to take advantage of such 
provisions as existed to prevent fish 
caught within the prohibited area being 
landed in Scotch ports. There was no 
section in any statute which enabled 
similar action to be taken as regarded 
English ports. The English ports were 
beyond the administrative action of the 
Secretary for Scotland, and therefore he 
could not say whether anything would 
be done in the matter as far as English 
ports were concerned. No authentic case 
had been brought to the knowledge of 
the Fishery Board of fish caught within 
the prohibited area being brought into 
Scotch ports under the pretext that it 
had been caught in the North Sea, and 
he was afraid that it would not be in 
their power to so alter the law as to put — 
the onus of proof on the trawler owner. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington- 
shire) said that before the discussion 
closed, there was a question he would 
like to put to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The Lord Advocate had 
answered for the Fishery Board, and had 
given a very satisfactory answer. The 
Fishery Board was doing its work with 
zeal, and, according to its means, very 
efficiently, but it was pretty clear to 
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those who had to do with fishing matters 
in Scotland that the Board was very 
much hampered, particularly in the 
matter of improvement of harbours, by 
want of money. The policy of the Gov- 
ernment had always been to assist those 
who assisted themselves, but it was a 
matter of common knowledge that just 
now there were a number of cases which 
came within the principles which the Gov- 
ernment had themselves very rightly laid 
down, but which the Fishery Board could 
not deal with because it had not the requi- 
site money. It was not a large sum that 
was wanted, and he asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he personally 
would look into the relations between 
the work of the Scottish Fishery Board 
in the matter of the improvement of har- 
bours and the means at its disposal? If 
the right hon. Gentleman would do that, 
it would be very much to the public ad- 
vantage. He did not mean to say that 
the matter had escaped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s attention, but he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman realised 
the extent to which the Board was 
hampered in its work for want of money. 

Sm MARK STEWART  (Kirkcud- 
bright) pointed out that the grant in aid 
referred to was found to be inaccessible 
in certain cases. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnari Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.) said he had listened care- 
fully to the hon. Member, and gathered 
that what he wanted on behalf of 
those whom he, with others, repre- 
sented in that House was, that additional 
grants should be made to the Fishery 
Board in order to aid the construction 
of a larger number of harbours than the 
present funds permitted. The hon. Mem- 
ber was no doubt well aware that Scot- 
land was already much more favourably 
dealt with in this respect than England. 
Scotland in fact had not great cause of 
complaint. He had seen something of 
expenditure on small harbours in Ireland, 
and he must say that a great deal of the 
money had been absolutely wasted in 
Ireland. He had no desire to see the 
same course pursued in any other part 
of the United Kingdom. The hon. Mem- 
ber, however, made a claim of another 
kind on behalf of the poorer districts of 
Scotland ; but he might remind him of 
the Bill brought in the other day by the 
Lord Advocate. 


Mr. R. B. Haldane. 
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*Mr. WEIR complained that time 
had been lost, and that there was a 
muddle somewhere. Here they were near 
the Ist July and no contract had been 


signed. There could be no excuse for 
such delay. 
Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 


Burghs) said the right hon. Gentleman 
did not seem to understand the im- 
portance of this industry to Scotland, 
and he appeared to forget that the other 
day some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds were found for England and not 
for Scotland. He therefore hoped that 
the question would be considered by the 
Government, bearing in mind that 
this was a national industry in Scot- 
land. The matter was being left in 
a somewhat unsatisfactory condition. 
There were two points to which he de 
sired to call attention. The one was 
the question of the negotiations with 
Foreign Powers with regard to the ex- 
tension of the area of prohibited waters 
in the North Sea. He thought the time 
had come when they ought to know the 
result, if any, of these negotiations, and 
whether, in the event of the negotia- 
tions being unsuccessful, the Government 
would be prepared to take any other 
steps in the matter. That was done 
under the influence of the English Soli- 
citor General some years ago in the case 
of the Moray Firth. Then there was the 
question of the landing of catches in 
Scottish waters by foreign trawlers at 
English ports. It was idle for the Gov- 
ernment to make regulations with regard 
to Scottish waters if a foreign trawler 
had only to slip across the mouth of 
the Tweed and land his catches in 
England. He hoped the matter would 
be considered by the Scotch Office. 
Though they had not the power to deal 
with the matter themselves, they could 
bring strong influence to bear on the 
English departments, and he hoped that 
before another year passed, the House 
might have some definite declaration by 
the Government as to their policy in 
these matters. 

Vote agreed to. 

3. £3,422, to complete the sum for 
Lunacy Commission, Scotland.—Agreed 
to. ; 

4. £3,129, to complete the sum for 
Registrar General’s Office, Scotland.— 
Agreed to. 
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5. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £7,951, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board 
for Scotland, and for Expenses under the Public 
Health Acts, Infectious Diseases Notification 
Act, Vaccination Act, Local Government 
(Scotland) Act 1889, Burgh Police (Scotland) 
Act, and Local Government (Scotland) Act 
1894.” ; ; 


Mr. DALY said that for some time 
past he had been putting questions to 
the Lord Advocate with regard to the 
deportation of paupers from Scotland to 
Ireland, and he was sorry to say that 
although the Secretary for Ireland and the 
President of the Local Government Board 
were agreeable to hold a conference, and 
try to settle this long-disputed question, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not met 
them. Last year he moved for a Return 
of the number of one class of paupers 
who had been sent from Scotland to Ire- 
land, and from that Return it appeared 
that 31 paupers had been so deported 
in the course of one month. If a man 
who was born in Ireland became charge- 
able to the parish in Scotland, he could 
be sent back to Ireland. He submitted 
that the Irish Members had a great 
grievance on this point. An Irishman 
in his young days went to Scotland, he 
spent all the money he had there, and 
did his best to improve Scotland with 
his labour; yet if he became a pauper 
he was at once sent back to Ireland. If 
Irish Poor Law Guardians could send 
Scotchmen, or Englishmen, or Welshmen 
back to their respective countries if they 
became paupers, the grievance would not 
be quite so great ; but if an Englishman, 
a Scotchman, or a Welshman entered a 
workhouse in Ireland, he could remain 
there as long as he liked. There was a 
case of a man who had lived for 50 years 
in Scotland, who had a wife and family 
residing there. The moment this man 
became a pauper, he was sent back to 
lreland and was separated from his wife 
and children. This was a very great 
grievance that Irish Members had to 
complain of, and he hoped that this 
would be the last time the complaint 
would have to be made. Cases of very 
great hardship frequently occurred. An 
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Irishman lived in Aberdeen 20 years. 
He had to enter a lunatic asylum, and 
was at once sent back to Dublin. Such 
a case as that constituted a great griev- 
ance, and as far as he was concerned, in 
season and out of season, he would try 
to raise this question; and if the Lord 
Advocate did not see his way to put an 
end to this scandal, it would be the duty 
of Irish Members to oppose Scotch busi- 
ness in every way they could, of course, 
in accordance with the rules of the 
House. [“Hear, hear!” and laughter.] 
That was a point upon which he was 
always anxious, namely, to act in strict 
conformity to the Rules of the House. 
To send men back to a country to whose 
resources they had not contributed one 
penny was unjust to the ratepayers, and 
he trusted that in a very short time this 
scandalous state of things would be a 
thing of the past. 

*Mr. WEIR complained of the conduct 
of the affairs of the Scotch Local 
Government Board, the officers of 
which had been taken over from the 
old Board of Supervision. He also 
urged that a reasonable time might 
elapse between the resignation of a 
Parish Councillor and his appointment 
to an inspectorship under the Board. A 
case had occurred in Ross-shire in which 
a retiring Parish Councillor had been 
appointed an Inspector with unseemly 
haste. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
said that 13 years ago he raised the ques- 
tion which his hon. Friend (Mr. Daly) 
had raised that evening. On that occa- 
sion and on several subsequent occasions 
the Scotch Office had acknowledged the 
grievance of the Irish people. The same 
acknowledgment had come from the 
English Local Government Board. 
Nothing, however, had been done to 
remedy the grievance. The question was 
again raised on the Address in reply to 
the speech from the Throne, and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland promised to 
communicate with the Scotch authorities 
on the subject, but nothing had as yet 
been done. Year after year large num- 
bers of Irishmen were compelled to leave 
home in order to earn a livelihood. They 
spent the best years of their lives in aid- 
ing to enrich this country, and when they 
were incapable of working any more they 
were packed off to Ireland as paupers. 
In Waterford and many other unions 
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there were often found English and 
Scotch people who were a burden on the 
rates. The Irish people were not able 
to send them back to the countries from 
which they had come. 

Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.) said that this was a grievance which 
the Irish felt very much. It had no 
political character, but caused a sense of 
injustice and tended to increase the Irish 
people’s belief that the English House of 
Commons was not disposed to do com- 
plete justice to their country. The sub- 
ject had been brought to the notice of 
the House over and over again, and suc- 
cessive Chief Secretaries had expressed 
a willingness to remedy what they 
admitted to be a gross wrong. Nothing, 
however, had been done. From Ireland 
English or Scotch paupers could not be 
deported. It was not an answer to say 
that there were no English or Scotch 
paupers in Ireland, because it was very 
doubtful whether that was true, and, 
even if it were, the fact that there was 
no reciprocal power of deportation re- 
mained. No matter how short might 
have been the period of an Englishman 
or Scotchman’s residence in Ireland, he 
could not be sent back to his own coun- 
try if unfortunately he became a pauper. 
He must remain and be supported at the 
expense of Irish ratepayers. If, on the 
other hand, an Irishman remained in 
England or Scotland for any length of 
time he could be sent back to Ireland if 
he had not acquired a settlement under 
the English or Soctch laws. There was 
not the same law of settlement in Ire- 
land. This deportation was a great 
interference with the liberty of the sub- 
ject, for an unfortunate man could be 
sent away against his wishes to the 
nearest port, and thence to the remotest 
part of Ireland. What could be more un- 
just? When such a state of things was 
permitted to continue it was hardly 
strange that the people of Ireland should 
believe that they did not get equal 
justice. 

Sm MARK STEWART observed that 


the Poor Law in Scotland differed 
from the law of England as _ well 
as from that of Ireland. He hoped 


that the Government would not give 
way upon this point. He had been 
engaged in parochial work for 30 years 
in Scotland, and so knew a good deal 
about this subject. The Irishmen who 


Mr. P. J. Power. 
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came to Scotland to work did not, 
as a rule, remain very long in one 
place, and the great majority of them 
never acquired a settlement. Those 
who did were provided for out of 
the rates, and were treated like Scotch 
paupers. The number deported was 
small, and there was no real hardship. 
Speaking as a practical man, he said 
that very little hardship existed, though 
he suggested that there might be room 
for reform in reducing the period of 
settlement to three years instead of five. 
This reform would in his judgment meet 
the whole necessities of the case. 

Sm CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) thought that, at all events, a 
claim had been established for an in- 
quiry as to whether some practical means 
could be found to remedy an anomaly 
and a grievance. The law of settlement 
was extremely harsh in a great number 
of cases, and it was, moreover, extremely 
expensive. In his judgment a thorough 
reform of the Scottish law of settlement 
was most urgently called for. The num- 
ber of paupers deported could not be 
very great. It was so small that it 
would not constitute a very heavy charge 
on some oi the funds which were devoted 
to Scotch purposes by the Scotch Depart- 
ment. If, however, that solution were 
not feasible, the grievance might be 
diminished by a careful reform of the 
whole subject of the law of settlement 
in Scotland. He would not venture to 
dogmatise as to how the question should 
be dealt with. The claim was not for 
the adoption of any particular plan, but 
that the Scottish authorities should enter 
into a conference with the authorities in 
England and Ireland in order to see 
whether an equitable plan could not be 
devised. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would give their earnest attention 
to the matter. 

Mr. J. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
(Yorkshire, Shipley) joined in the appeal 
which had been made to the Government 
for a reasonable and logical treatment 
of this Question. He had spent some 
time in the post of Chairman of a Settle- 
ment and Removal Committee of a 
Board of Guardians, and he was aware 
of the hardship which often occurred in 
connection with this subject. The hard- 
ship seemed to him not to be clearly 
represented by the speech of the last hon. 
Member. The hon. Member spoke of the 
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differences between the two kingdoms ; 
but the essence of this matter was that 
after all there was no difference between 
the two kingdoms; it was a difference 
between different parts of the same 
kingdom. It was therefore desirable to 
recognise the duty of equality of treat- 
ment between this country and Ireland. 

Mr. JASPER TULLY recognised the 
excellent spirit which characterised the 
speech of the hon. Member, and he 
hoped that a Division would be taken 
on the subject. Ireland had a serious 
and substantial grievance in this matter. 
Persons of all classes and all shades of 
opinion in Ireland were agreed about 
that. It was a question which had been 
long agitated, and it would continue to 
be agitated until they got relief. What 
was the law in Ireland? If a man was 
four years out of an electoral division 
he ceased to be chargeable to that divi- 
sion, whereas over here it was quite the 
reverse. An Irishman who came here 
and lived for 20 or 30 years and then 
passed some boundary line round Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow, was promptly sent 
back to Ireland. The hon. Member for 
Kirkcudbright said very few cases of 
hardship occurred. If they would only 
give Ireland equal powers to send back 
Scotch paupers, pensioners with their 
families who got a miserable 4d. or 6d. 
a day for fighting Britain’s battles, they 
would soon find the grievance was a very 
real and substantial one. He congratu- 
lated the Scotch Members on their 
shrewdness in this matter. Whenever 
there was a Scotch night, unfortunately 
Members from the other nationalities 
did not attend, because the Scotch Mem- 
bers wrapped up their legal terms in a 
jargon which was not understood south 
of the Tweed, and so were enabled to 
pass small Acts to carry out the very 
things of which Ireland complained. 
He had always thought it was a mistake 
that when the Scotch people were get- 
ting their Parish Councils Bill, Irish 
Members did not fight that Bill, and 
assist in wrecking it unless a clause was 
inserted in it taking away from the 
Parochial Boards and Parish Councils 
this power to deport Irish-born poor to 
Ireland. England and Scotland by their 
laws had made Irish people paupers. 
They had killed Measures which would 
enable them to find employment in their 
own country, as for example the Indus- 
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tries Bill, which was thrown out the 
other day by the House of Lords. If 
Irish people in this large island were 
to be deported because they were 
paupers and poor, Ireland at least 
should have the same right to send back 
to England and Scotland the people who 
came over to Ireland. 

Tuk LORD ADVOCATE said they 
could all concur in the general sentiment 
expressed by the hon. Member for Shipley 
Division as to the desirability of equal 
treatment between different parts of the 
Kingdom, but the practical application 
of those general sentiments was not so 
easy as seemed to be supposed. He 
would be very happy to accept as a solu- 
tion of the question that Ireland should 
have the right to deport Scottish and 
English paupers. If that solution would 
satisfy Irish Members he could offer it 
at once. But that solution would not 
be accepted. Scotland had no objection 
to confer with the offices in England and 
Ireland on the question, but she did 
object to hand over to the arbitration of 
a Departmental Committee, in which 
Scotland would be in a minority, the 
right to upset the whole of her Poor- 
law system. [“ Hear, hear!”} It was 
all very well to say the law of settlement 
acted harshly. Of course it did in cer- 
tain cases, but would the hon. Member 
for Bridgeton give up the law of settle- 
ment altogether, or would he merely re- 
duce the period? As a matter of fact, 
the Scottish Office had already made an 
offer to the Irish Office to reduce the 
period of settlement from five years to 
three years, and give a guarantee by 
way of appeal, so that there should be 
no harsh carrying out of the right to 
deport. He agreed with the statement 
that, on the whole, this law had not 
been harshly worked, but instead of the 
absolute right to deport, they were will- 
ing to give some sort of appeal to the 
Local Government Board, so as to insure 
that in individual cases it should not be 
carried out if it inflicted great hardship. 
That, he thought, was as much as they 
were entitled to do in the interest of the 
people of Scotland. [“ Hear, hear! ”} 
With reference to the question as to a 
certain Parish Council in Ross-shire, 
where a member resigned in order to be 
made Inspector of Poor, that was a 
matter with which the Scottish Oftice 
could not interfere without legislation. 
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Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick Burghs) 
thought the concessions offered by the 
Lord Advocate amounted to an admission 
that thelawat present was indefensible. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcudbrightshire 
was the only independent Scotch Mem- 
ber who had stood up to defend the law 
of Scotland as it was at present. The 
hon. Member had ill selected his instance 
of a good Scotch law, and in his humble 
judgment that law was opposed to the 
instincts of ordinary humanity. The 
hon. Baronet confessed that he had had, 
as others had had for years, the advan- 
tage of Irish labour, and in all pro- 
bability with great pecuniary advantage. 

Sm MARK STEWART: No. 

Mr. T. SHAW said, at all events, 
season after season, year after year, came 
the Irish labourer, and his labour was 
gladly availed of, and then, at the end 
ot his labouring days, when he found 
kimself no longer able to work, he was 
flung back to Ireland because it hap- 
pened to be the land of his birth. 

Sir MARK STEWART: This is not 
the class of men who are deported. 

Mr. T. SHAW hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man would permit him to give an illus- 
tration. 

Sm MARK STEWART: Not wrongly. 

Mr. T. SHAW said the Committee 
would be aware that the law in Scotland 
was that a settlement could not be ac- 
quired unless there had been continued 
residence in one parish for five years. 
The Committee would also be aware, 
from inquiries to which he would advert 
in a moment, inquiries to which the hon. 
Baronet himself was a party many years 
ago, this condition of the law led to 
great hardships of this kind. A man 
might live and labour in one parish for 
three or four years, but it was incidental 
to such labour that frequently his resi- 
dence had to be changed, and he had to 
find work in another parish for a similar 
period, and so on in various parishes he 
might spend the whole term of his work- 
ing life—he might labour in the country 
for a generation. This was the case to 
which he referred as one in which the 
Local Government Board was confronted 
with this position—that there was no 
residential settlement acquired because 
the man had not had a continuous resi- 
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that he asked the Committee to say— 
was it a humane law which enabled Scot- 
land to deport this man under these cir- 
cumstances, with his wife and family, 
tc take him away from this country 
where he had laboured so long—to de- 
port him and his family to Ireland 
because of the fact that he, though a 
labouring man in Scotland for so long, 
was born on the other side of the 
Channel? On these grounds it was well 
established that the law of which he com- 
plained was a brutal and inhuman law. 
There was another ground upon which 
the law stood condemned, not looking at 
it in its social aspect, but in regard to 
the relations between the countries, 
There was no reciprocity in this matter. 
Reciprocity was not wanted, for to make 
the law reciprocal would be to double the 
cruelty complained of. The system was 
out of accord with the spirit of the time 
in which we lived. This was not the 
first time, and it would not be the last, 
that the House had had and would have 
attention formally drawn to this subject. 
In 1879 a very powerful Committee sat 
to consider the whole question. The 
hon. Baronet opposite was a member of 
that Committee, which reported in terms 
somewhat different from the speech he 
had just delivered, though he hoped 
he did not differ from the spirit of 
the recommendations. That Committee 
said,— 


“ Your Committee hold that the question of 
removal should be regarded not merely in the 
supposed interest of the ratepayers, but with 
sympathy and care for the convenience and 
material advantage of the poor. 


This wound up by recommending to the 
House of Commons legislation in this 
sense, and reducing the five years resi- 
dential settlement to one year. If the 
Lord Advocate had been able to say now 
that something of this humane character 
should be imported into the law of Scot- 
land—if he had given more than the 
vague promise he had given—it might be 
accepted, but on the ground that the law 
was perfectly indefensible, and in its 
operation was harsh and unjust, he 
joined with pleasure with his Irish 
Friends in voting for the reduction. 
Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
thought the statement of the Lord Advo- 


in Scotland as a whole he might have | cate ‘extremely unsatisfactory, and that, 


In such a case as! in fact, it more than justified everything 
| 


lived for 35 years. 
Lord Advocate. 
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said by the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan with reference to the action of the 
Scotch Office. He had listened with con- 
siderable interest to the eminently 
characteristic speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkeudbrightshire. The ion. 
Baronet treated this as a matter of small 
importance, and seemed to think it was 
not worth while to make it a grievance. 
If it was the mere bagatelle the hon. 
Member supposed it to be, why not settle 
it at once? 


Sm MARK STEWART said the hon. 
Member was not quite representing what 
he said. 


Mr. DILLON said the hon. Baronet 
went on to say that which was incon- 
sistent with his proposition, and as a 
reason for opposing any alteration of the 
Law of Settlement in Scotland said there 
was on the part of the people of Scotland 
very great objection to anything that 
would tend to increase the rates. Yes; 
they objected to an increase of the Scotch 
rates, but not to an increase of the Irish 
rates. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The hon. Mem- 
ber and his Friends would prefer that 
the increase should fall upon Ireland, the 
poorer country with the heavier rates. 
Beyond controversy this was a substantial 
grievance. For upwards of 30 years the 
injustice had been admitted, and on one 
ground or another redress had _ been 
denied. On what might be called the 
sentimental side of the question, the in- 
justice was admitted, but met with an 
absolute refusal of remedy, though if it 
was a small matter it might readily be 
dealt with in a manner that would give 
rise to better feeling on the part of the 
Irish people. What was the explanation 
of this question as affecting the Irish 
labourer? Under the present state of the 
Scotch law, though he may have given 
the best years of his life, or the greater 
part of each year, to labour in Scotland, 
the Irish labourer was, when power to 
work failed him, deported back to Ire- 
land. No doubt the Lord Advocate was 
right when he said reciprocity would not 
be accepted as a fair settlement of the 
grievance. [“Why?”] It was not really 
within practical politics, for everybody 
knew there was not the slightest possi- 
bility of introducing the law of Scotland 
into Ireland, and it could not be accepted, 
because, owing to circumstances upon 
which he was not now going to enter— 
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but they had frequently been debated in 
the House—the conditions of life in Ire 
land were much lower than in England 
or Scotland, and the inevitable result by 
the working of a well-known and _in- 
variable commercial law, was that from 
the country where the conditions of 
social and commercial life were lower, a 
supply of labour was sent to the neigh- 
bouring more prosperous country where 
the social condition of the people was 
higher. Under the operation of this law, 
Ireland sent over to England and Scot- 
land a large supply of labour, and this 
labour was sought for by the capitalists 
of the richer country—by farmers, by 
manufacturers, and others. It was not 
from motives of philanthropy that the 
English farmer or manufacturer em- 
ployed Irish labour. It was because they 
got good value for their money. If any 
man had aright to complain of the influx 
of Irish labour, they were not the local 
ratepayers, but the labouring classes, who 
thought that the introduction of Irish 
labour tended to depression of wages, but 
the manufacturers, the miners, the con- 
tractors, the farmers who employed Irish 
labour did so because it put money in 
their pockets, because they got good 
value for their money. It was a mon- 
strous thing, a cruel injustice, that this 
law should be as it was, when it was 
remembered how this country had risen 
to its present prosperous condition by 
the labour of its people, in which labour 
Irishmen had so large ashare. From lack 
of employment in Ireland, and this he 
attributed, justly or unjustly, to the Gov- 
ernment under which they lived, Irish- 
men were driven to place their labour at 
the disposal of English and Scotch em- 
ployers, and what Irish Members de- 
manded and were entitled to demand, 
was that Irishmen who worked in Eng- 
land and Scotland assisting to build up 
the wealth of the country in which they 
worked should not be branded as 
foreigners in the country where they had 
worked, and that they should be entitled 
to the same protection of the law in their 
old age as the men with whom they had 
worked at the same bench or on the 
same farm. No matter what the law 
might be in England or Scotland that law 
should be extended to Irishmen living 
and working in those countries, and that 
was a reasonable demand. It was pre- 
posterous for the Lord Advocate to 
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attempt to maintain that it was impos- 
sible to apply any remedy to this griev- 
ance without completely altering the 
whole law of settlement as regards Scot- 
land. They did not quarrel with the 
right of the Scottish people to settle their 
own Poor Law, but some provision should 
be made for those who came into Scot- 
land from other countries. It would be 
perfectly possible, if the question was to 
be settled and if the Scotch Office in- 
sisted that they would not alter the Poor 
Law of Scotland, to make some special 
provision for the case of men who came 
from Ireland or elsewhere and had lived 
in Scotland for a certain number of years 
and had not acquired a settlement under 
Scotch law, that these men should become 
chargeable on the Scotch, not on the Irish 
rates. He thought they had made out a 
grievance, and that they were entitled to 
demand that a remedy should be applied 
to it. Let him say one word as to the 
extent and character of the grievance. 
It had been said in the course of the 
Debate that the grievance was an ex- 
tremely trifling one. If it was really so 
small, was it worth while for the Scotch 
Office to obstruct the application of a 
remedy that would remove the bitter 
feeling caused by it? But he denied that 
the grievance was small. The rates in 
Ireland were extremely high, and Ireland 
was a poor country. They had heard 
from the hon. Member for South Mona- 
gban, who was himself Chairman or Vice 
Chairman of a Board of Guardians, that 
in that one Union within a year £80 was 
charged upon the ratepayers for the im- 
portation of paupers from Scotland. He 
denied, therefore, that it was such an 
infinitesimal grievance. It was a serious 
grievance. It amounted to a scandal 
that a great British community such as 
that of Glasgow, Edinburgh, or Dundee 
should shift from its shoulders a burden 
of £80 a year and put it upon a poor 
overtaxed rural community like that of 
South Monaghan. A return obtained by 
the hon. Member for South Monaghan 
showed that in one month—September, 
1892—-no less than 31 paupers were de- 
ported to Ireland from Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Paisley, Aberdeen, and other 
Scotch towns. It might be a mere baga- 
telle to a city like Glasgow to support 
these paupers, but it was no bagatelle 
for poor rural districts in Ireland where 
the rates were already so high that it 
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was almost impossible for the people to 
bear them. ‘There was another point in 
connection with this matter which had 
been alluded to by the hon. Member. 
Sometimes whole families were deported, 
sometimes they were separated ; and he 
could imagine nothing more barbarous 
than to take an old man or woman who 
had been living for years in Scotland, 
and who might have children settled 
there, and although those children might 
be able to support their own families, 
yet because they could not support their 
parents also, the old people were sent 
away to Ireland immediately they came 
upon the rates. 


Sir MARK STEWART said that by 
the law of Scotland the dependants of 
paupers were necessarily compelled to 
support their families. 


Mr. DILLON said they could not com- 
pel people to support their parents if 
they were unable to do so. He had been 
informed of cases in which great cruelty 
had been inflicted by sending old persons 
off to some remote parish in Ireland 
where they were born 50 or 60 years 
ago, where they now had no friends or 
relatives left, tearing then away from 
all the associations they had formed. 
Therefore, in addition to the ratepayers’ 
grievance, of which they so justly com- 
plained, there was in many instances a 
great deal of inhumanity in the treat- 
ment of these paupers. He thought they 
were entitled to demand some more satis- 
fying answer than they had received from 
the Lord Advocate, and in order, if pos- 
sible, to elicit a more satisfying answer 
he begged to move that the Vote be 
reduced by £1,000. 

Mr. DALY shared his hon. Friend’s 
regret that the reply of the Lord Advo- 
cate had not been more satisfactory. It 
was also very contradictory. He meaut 
to infer that their case was a very trivial 
one. But if it was so trivial, why was 
not the right hon. Gentleman prepared 
to infer that their case was a very trivial 
the Local Government Boards? For the 
very reason that he was afraid he should 
be outvoted by the Local Government 
Boards of England and Ireland. A 
weaker case than the right hon. Gentle 
man had made out could scarcely be 
conceived. He would read a letter he 
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had received from an official of the 
Carrickmacross Union,— 


“Workhouse, Carrickmacross, 
“7th February, 1896. 


“ Dear Sir,—On the other side you will see 
names and particulars of imported paupers who 
are in the workhouse.—Your obedient servant, 

“Patrick JONES, 
* Master of Workhouse. 

“James Daly, Esq., M.P.” 


“Peter McEneamy, in house from last year, 
after spending 50 years in Scotland. 

* Patrick Brady, in house for last four years, 
after spending 40 years in England and 
Scotland.” 

“There are two or three other cases. Also 
a removable warrant from Scotland of case 
last week that did not arrive yet. A man 
named Patrick Goff was admitted to house last 
evening in bad health, after spending the last 
25 years in England.” 


That was what had been called a trivial 
case. It was no small matter for a little 
Union of only £50,000 rateable value 
to have a charge of £80 per annum put 
upon the ratepayers on account of 
cases like these. [“ Hear, hear!”] Here 
was the declaration made by Peter 
McEneamy,— 


“T, Peter McKneamy, of about 65 years, 
make solemn declaration as follows: I went to 
Scotland when I was 14 years of age, and 
spent about 50 years there. I have a wife and 
family in Glasgow, and was separated from 
my wife and family against my will, and sent 
back here. I told the authorities in Glasgow 
if I was sent back to Ireland I would jump 
overboard rather than go back a pauper. I 
have a burial place in Pathhead Cemetery which 
I purchased, and I desire to get back there to 
bury with my family. I have made frequent 
applications to the Guardians here to send me 
back to my wife and family.—PETER 
McEneamy. Deported March, 1895.” 


And here was another case,— 


“I, Patrick Brady, make solemn declaration, 
and say I spent over 30 years in England and 
Scotland. I got unwell in Glasgow Work- 
house, and was told by the official there I 
would either have to leave the workhouse or 
go back to Ireland. I had to consent to come 
back here against my will, as I was totally 
unfit to work.—Signed, Parrick Brapy.” 


He gave his word to the Committee that 
he had interviewed these men, and they 
told him that they were coerced by the 
authorities in the workhouse at Glasgow 
to consent to being sent back. When he 
put questions to the Lord Advocate on 
the subject, he got over it by the thin 
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excuse that the men “consented” to go 
back to Ireland. They were coerced. 


They had their choice—either to go out 


| of the workhouse and starve in the 


streets or go back to whatever district cf 
Ireland they belonged to. And in many 
instances the Irish Boards of Guardians 
had even to pay the cost of their car- 
riage. He was not speaking on a 
subject he did not understand, and if he 
felt he spoke warmly the case deserved 
it. The Lord Advocate had said that it 
was a trivial matter— 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I beg the 
hon. Member’s pardon, but I certainly 
used no such expression. 


Mr. DALY said he was sorry to 
attribute to the right hon. Gentleman 
anything he did not say. The expres- 
sion had been made use in the course of 
the Debate, but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not make the statement of 
course he apologised. He was glad to 
see the First Lord of the Treasury in his 
place, and hoped he would seriously con- 
sider this matter, which some of his sup- 
porters thought so trivial, and that he 
would think it worth while to remedy 
the grievance of which they complained. 
With regard to the law of settlement, 
if the Government would say that a man 
who left Ireland for two or three years 
only should be sent back if he became 
chargeable during that time, he (the 
speaker) was quite willing to meet the 
Lord Advocate on that point. What 
they said was this—that where a man 
spent 50, 40, 20, or 10 years in England 
er Scotland, working for the benefit of 
those countries, it was a shame to send 
him back to Ireland to be a charge on 
rates to which he had contributed 
nothing. He should be supported by the 
rates of the country in which he had 
worked and in which he had lost his 
health. It was quite time that the 
matter was settled, and he hoped this 
would be the last occasion on which it 
might be necessary to bring the grievance 
before the House. 


Mr. CAMERON CORBETT (Glasgow, 
Tradeston) said that he thought it 
would be quite practicable to draw 
a definite line providing that deporta- 
tion would not be permitted where a 
man had been in Scotland or England 
for a period, say, exceeding ten years. 
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The thing which seemed to him most im- 
portant of all was that whatever regula- 
tion was laid down it should be made 
strictly mutual, and that exactly the 
same power should be given of deporting 
Scotchmen and Englishmen from Ireland 
as was given for deporting Irishmen from 
Scotland. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. JAMES JORDAN (Fermanagh, 
S.) thought the statement of the Lord 
Advocate very unsatisfactory. The dis- 
cussion that had taken place made it 
quite evident that the Irish had a great 
grievance in this matter of the deporta- 
tion of paupers. Ireland demanded that 
that grievance should be remedied, and, 


so far as he understood, the English Local | 


Government Board was quite prepared 
to remedy that grievance, and Scotland 
alone stood in the way. He thought 
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| There could be no doubt that in the case 
| of some, at least, of the paupers who had 
‘been deported, the employers of labour 
jin England and Scotland had had the 
j full advantage of their labour for the 
| best part of their lives, and it did seem 
very hard that the law should then send 
the poor people back to their native land 
without any regard to the benefit that 
must have accrued to England and Scot- 
land by their labour during the best 
years of their lives. The hon. Member 
who had last spoken, however, did not 
quite seem to realise the difficulty that 
stood in the way of the Government and 
of the Lord Advocate in dealing with this 
| question, in respect to the law of settle- 
| ment that prevailed in Scotland and did 
not in Ireland. He hoped the Government 


| . 
| would give some assurance that an 
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there was a peculiar meanness in Scot- | earnest attempt would be made to remedy 
land standing in the way. Scotland pro- | this undoubted grievance, and to give to 
fessed to be friendly to Ireland, but in | that part of the United Kingdom which 
this case the Irish people might well ask | had cause of complaint perfectly equit- 
to be saved from their friends. The | able treatment in this respect. 
Scotch sucked every spark of life and | 
vitality out of the Irish labourer and| Question put, “That a sum, not ex- 
then sent him home to be a charge on the | ceeding £6,951, be granted for the said 
rates of his own country. There was | Service.” 
nothing of party politics in this matter | 
whatever. He represented a Board of 
Guardians which was very loyal and con- 
stitutional. It was presided over by Lord 
Belmore, and not very long since this | 
very question of pauper deportation 
came up for consideration. On that oc- 
casion Lord Belmore expressed a very 
strong opinion on the subject, and the 
Board passed a resolution against the | posed,— 
deportation of paupers. As a member | 
of that Board of Guardians, expressing 
their views, and having as a ratepayer 
to pay rates for the wna * aa par, tay deg, in course of payment during the year ending 
who were brought from Scotland, he pro- | 4, the 31st day of March 1898, for Public 
tested in the strongest possible manner | Education in Scotland.” 
against the action of the Lord Advocate | 
and the Scotch Office, and particularly; *Sm JOHN LENG desired to state 
against the action of certain Scottish the grievances of the Sub-inspectors of 
Members in that House. The Irish repre- | Schools in Scotland with regard to the 
sentatives had made out a strong case, | denial of promotion to the higher grades 
and had demonstrated that in this mat- | of the Inspectorate. A considerable cor- 
ter Ireland was now suffering and had | respondence had taken place between 
suffered for years from a crying injustice. | them and the Scotch Education Depart- 
Mr. JOHN COLVILLE (Lanark, N.E.),| ment. His hon. Friend the Member for 
speaking as one who had some little 
knowledge of the working of the law of 
settlement in Scotland, considered that | 
the Irish Members had some substantial 
ground for grievance in this matter. 


Mr, Cameron Corbett, 


The Committee divided: Ayes, 49; 
Noes, 97.—(Division List, No. 246.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Cuass IV. 


6. Motion made and Question pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £604,933, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 


West Aberdeenshire asked that that cor- 
respondence should be published. As 
that request was refused, it was neces- 
sary to bring the subject before the 
The Sub-inspectors, who now 





House. 
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included those formerly designated assist- 
ant inspectors, felt that great injustice 
had been done to them from time to 
time in placing over their heads as in- 
spectors and chief inspectors men (1) 
absolutely without experience in teach- 
ing, and (2) in several instances of 
inferior scholarships to that which might 
be found among the Sub-inspectors. The 
Educational Institute and the teaching 
profession in Scotland generally sympa- 
thised with the feeling of the Sub- 
inspectors in this matter. The theory of 
the Scotch Education Department was 
that the Department should have a free 
hand to be able to select the best men— 
the men of the highest qualifications, for 
the office of Inspectors. If the practice 
of the Department corresponded with that 
theory there would be little ground of 
complaint, as it certainly would not in- 
volve exclusion from the area of selection 
of thoroughly competent men of great 
experience, both in teaching and in- 
spection, among the Sub-inspectors. He 
was not there to contend that all the 
Sub-inspectors were qualified for promo- 
tion as Inspectors. His contention was 
that in their number are men quite equal 
in all respects to the best of their official 
superiors, and much better than some of 
them, especially to one who was ap- 
peinted so recently as August 1896, and 
whose appointment had raised the whole 
question. He did not wish to bring the 
name of the gentleman before the Com- 
mittee, but the facts were these. 
Although appointed one of H.M. In- 
spectors of Schools he had no experience 
of elementary schools and no training as 
ateacher. His University record showed 
that he took five years to graduate, 
which a good student did in three. He 
took no place in the merit list in mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, logic, or 
psychology. He was only twenty-third 
in moral philosophy and forty-first in 
English literature. He was sixteenth in 
Greek and fourteenth in Latin. In every 
one of these subjects he was beaten by 
Training College students, who were 
being trained as elementary teachers. 
What conceivable qualification had this 
gentleman for the high post to which he 
was raised over the heads of experienced 
and scholarly men, who had been Assist- 
ant or Sub-inspectors for many years? 
The only one known in Scotland was that 
he acted for some time as private tutor 
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in the family of an eminent Lord of 
Session (Lord Kingsburgh), formerly a 
Member of this House. All that could 
be said in palliation of this case was that 
it was not quite so bad as a memorable 
one in which a person in Scotland, who 
had not succeeded in business as a miller, 
had a friend who was an old college friend 
of the then Secretary to the Education 
Department. Application was made for 
a post under the Department, but none 
of a subordinate character could be 
given, because the applicant could not 
pass the requisite examinations. The 
Secretary, however, suggested that if the 
miller would go to college to take 
honours in Latin he would give him an 
Inspectorship for Schools, for which no 
examination was necessary. The young 
man did this, and was forthwith ap- 
pointed one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
—having never entered the door of an 
elementary school till he went to inspect 
such schools in Aberdeenshire. It might 
be said these are exceptional cases. The 
truth was, promotion by influence 
rather than for merit had been the rule. 
Some very curious facts may be noted. 
A school known as Milne’s Institution, 
Fochabers, stood at the gate of the Duke 
of Richmond’s residence. Three times 
in succession the headmaster of that 
school was appointed right off by the 
Duke to the post of Her Majesty’s In- 
spector. Was it to be supposed that on 
three successive occasions, when all other 
claims had been carefully considered in 
the public interest, nobody in Scotland 
was found to be fit for this post but the 
master of Milne’s Institution, Fochabers, 
who lived at the Lord President’s gate? 
He might refer to other cases, some of 
them cases of men worthy and estimable 
in their own way, but not at all qualified 
for the important duties of school in- 
spectors. He might refer to cases in 
which the inspectors notoriously had had 
to rely on their sub-inspectors to do what 
they could not do themselves. But he 
was most anxious not to bear hardly 
upon individuals. It was of the system 
he complained, and which he wished to 
see altered, not so much for the sake of 
the sub-inspectors as of the efficiency and 
usefulness of the educational system in 
Scotland. As to scholarship, it was un- 
questionable that there were more 
scholarly men in the lower than the 
higher grades of the Inspectorship. 
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Three of Her Majesty’s Inspectors in 
Scotland were not graduates; eleven, 
when appointed, had no teaching experi- 
ence. Three of the four first-class sub- 
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inspectors were not graduates. Of the 
second-class sub-inspectors nine were 


graduates. The extraordinary character 
of the present system was illustrated by 
this simple statement :— 


“Before entering the lowest grade, stringent 
rules have to be satisfied. The candidate must 
be 25 years of age, must have been trained as 
a teacher, and have taken a first-class pass in 
the examination for certificates, and had two 
favourable reports on class training from an 
Inspector. Preference is given to Graduates. 
No such qualification is demanded for a full 


Inspectorship, and three of the present H.M. | 


Inspectors are not even Graduates; of the 
three one was a Chief Inspector.” 


While the sub-inspectors were frequently 
better qualified for their work, were 
better scholars, better trained, and more 
experienced in teaching : — 

‘It is impossible to differentiate between the 
work actually done by the three grades of 
Inspectors. NSub-Inspectors of the first class 
were not allowed to sign their own reports. 
They, however, wrote these reports and de- 
cided all matters connected with a school grant 
without the necessity of the school being 
visited by their superior. On their recommen- 
dation grants were given, reduced, or with- 
held, and, so far as they knew, their deci- 
sions had been approved, not only by the 
Department, but also by school managers. 
Moreover, the Evening Continuation School 
system had hitherto been almost entirely 
worked by the Sub-Inspectors.” 


It was not surprising, therefore, that 
they expressed the feelings of disappoint- 
ment and humiliation experienced by 
officers who had given the best years of 
their lives to a conscientious and efficient 
discharge of their duties, and who, when 
a vacancy in the higher grade occurred, 
found that an applicant, outside the 
ranks of the Inspectorate, many years 
his junior, totally wanting in training 
and experience, and possibly of inferior 
scholarship, was nevertheless appointed 
over him to the post for which the sub- 
inspector was admitted to be qualified 
and to have distinctly prior claims. 
These feelings were kept fresh by the 
fact that for a considerable time such a 
superior required the constant guidance 
and advice of the subordinate officials 
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1 blamed if they took the credit for it. 
| His feeling was that the sub-inspectors 
/had a strong case. The official senti- 
ments which had been expressed were 
admirable, but the misfortune was that 
they were not acted upon. How did the 
statement that their merits would be fully 
recognised tally with the appointment in 
August last of a tenth-rate scholar who 
eraduated with difficulty, and who had 
no school-teaching experience? How did 
it tally with the appointment of three 
teachers in succession from one school 
that happened to be at the Lord Presi- 
dent’s gate?’ How did it tally with the 
fact that there had been only two pro- 
motions in the last 35 years? Surely in 
that period of time there must have 
been more than two men among the sub- 
inspectors qualified for promotion. All 
that he urged was that the Department 
would honestly act up to its own declara- 
tions. The statement that was made 
when this Question was formerly before 
the House was by the late Lord Advocate, 
‘who said that he had always been in 
' favour as a rule of promotion within the 





service. He hoped the present Lord 
Advocate’s view would not be less 
generous. It was in the interests of the 


education of the people that the inspec- 
tion of our schools should be conducted 
by experienced and thoroughly qualified 
men. He contended that more en- 
couragement should be given to con- 
spicuous merit within the ranks of the 
sub-inspectors. The public service ob- 
tained its best work from men who had 
no substantial grievance and who had 
the stimulus of hope. He trusted, there- 
| fore, that in future these men would re- 
| ceive fuller recognition from the Scottish 
| Education Department. 

| *Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) 
| said that for many years past grants had 
been given in support of evening con- 
tinuation schools in Scotland, and the 
Education Department had now seen fit 
to discontinue the grant for such schools 
to Airdrie School Board. That grant had 
been continuously given since 1886 till 
last year. He did not think it was in 
the power of the Department under the 
Education Act to withdraw the grant. In 
answer to a question he had put on the 














who might be associated with him. | subject, the Lord Advocate had replied 
The sub-inspectors, while doing a large | that the Department had taken legal 
part of the work of the inspectors, were | advice on the matter, which was to the 


not only denied the credit but were ' effect that as there was no restriction as 
| 


Sir John Leng. 


‘ 
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to the age of scholars, the attendance at 
the evening continuation schools could 
not be included in reckoning the average 
attendance. He disputed the justice of 
the view. The sum which had been with- 
drawn was about £120. He would appeal 
to the Lord Advocate to consider care- 
fully this matter, and to endeavour to 
meet the views of many School Boards in 
Scotland. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.) joined with the hon. Member for 
Dundee in his appeal regarding the case | 
of the Sub-inspectors. He was very sorry 
that the only means they had of bring- 
ing this matter before the House was by 
threatening a reduction of the salary of 
the Scotch Educational Secretary. He 
would himself much rather increase his | 
sulary than reduce it, because of the | 
excellent work he did. He entirely threw | 
in his lot with the Member for Dundee | 
in this matter. He had had many op- | 
portunities of meeting those gentlemen | 
in different parts of Scotland in confer- 
ence, and they had all a feeling of sore- 
ness and dissatisfaction and disappoint- 
ment that they had not had the chance | 
of earning promotion to the higher ranks. 
The system pursued now was an entirely | 
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serious discouragement was caused to 
the whole rank and file of inspectors. 
Therefore he considered that these 
appointments should be viewed with 
great jealousy and care, and that they 
should never be made except in those 
exceptional circumstances which could be 
justified on one of two grounds—either 
first, that there was no sub-inspector 
thoroughly qualified to receive the pro- 
motion; or, secondly, that there were 
some special circumstances which needed 
an exceptional man to be placed in the 
pesition. They all knew there was a 
great deal of pressure and influence 
brought to bear on the authorities who 
had appointments to make, and there- 
fore he thought the authorities should be 
grateful for a strong expression of 
opinion from the Committee that these 
appointments should be made rarely 
and with great care, because after 
all, the duties of the inspectors, whether 
sub-inspectors or chief inspectors, was 
very much a matter of experience. The 
fact that a man had done the work for 
years created a strong presumption 
that he was more capable than an outside 


| man, even though his academic qualifica- 


tions might not be very high. He wished 





wrong one, and it was extremely dis-| to support the claim that the working 
heartening for those gentlemen who had | bees of the Department should get their 
had to bear the heat and burden of the| promotion. It was quite clear that, if the 
day to be jumped over by younger men| men did not get the promotion they ex- 
from the Universities, who might have a} pected, they would be discouraged, and 
more ornamental qualification, but who | a good class of men would be discouraged 
had not the first requisite for the work— | from joining the service and passing 
namely, a familiarity with the work to| through the lower grades. Therefore, 
be done, and with the machinery for | the whole body of the officials would be 
carrying it out. He understood that | unfavourably affected. A similar griev- 








recently the delicacy and difficulty and 
complication of the work of the Sub- | 
inspectors had very much increased, and | 
he hoped, therefore, that the Government | 
would give some consideration to the case | 
of those officials. [‘ Hear, hear! ”} 


On the return of the CHamrman cf| 
Ways and Mzays, after the usual interval, | 
| 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN said he! 
wished to add his support to the conten- | 
tion of his hon. Friends the Member for | 
Dundee and the Member for West Aber- | 
deenshire. There was not the least doubt 
that the sub-inspectors formed the back- 
bone of the inspectorate in Scotland, and 
every time that an outsider was pitch- 
forked over their heads very grave and | 
\ 








ance had been a good deal brought to 
netice with regard to the various grades 
of sub-inspectors. The complaint was 
that, although the duties were practically 
the same, a considerable distinction was 


| made, and that the men were not so freely 


given their promotion according to 
seniority as they considered themselves 
entitled to. He trusted these matters 
would receive the careful consideration 
of the Department. 

*Mr. ROBINSON SOUTTAR (Dum- 
friesshire) said that he desired to 
say a few words with reference to the 
£2,000 given for agricultural education 
in Scotland. The sum was not a very 
large one, but even that amount was so 
divided up that it was almost useless. 
It was divided in the first instance 
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between agricultural education and agri-|less than they expected. If the Govern- 
cultural research, and £100 given to this| ment would only devote a tithe of that 
scheme and £100 to that, and so on, until sum to agricultural research they would 
the money was practically inoperative | gain a great deal of kudos and never 
for good. The County Councils and such | regret their action. 

societies as the Highland Society did! Mr. COLVILLE said that North East 
something in an amateurish way, but it} Lanark had suffered from the with- 
was all done in a very fitful way and it} holding of a grant in respect of an even- 
was very Jargely useless. The fact was|ing school. The school was of the 
this sort of work could not be done in| greatest advantage to the district, and 
that way at all. There was a certain) he, therefore, trusted the Lord Advocate 
jealousy between the different countries | would seriously consider the propriety of 
even in Scotland, and there was a feeling | continuing the allowance. Evening con- 
that that which was very suitable for one tinuation schools tended to raise the 
county was not at all suitable for another | social tone of a district, and, therefore, 
county. It was entirely impossible to| they ought to receive the greatest pos- 
carry out agricultural research by private | sible encouragement. 

effort. The experiments ought to be} *Mr. ALEXANDER WYLIE (Dumbar- 
upon a broad basis and they ought to|tonshire) said that evening schools had 
bear, if they were to be of value to land-| been of the greatest benefit to the 
owners and farmers, the hall-mark of | industrial classes in Scotland ; they had 
national approval. Last year, along with | enabled many young artisans to rise to 
the hon. Member for West Aberdeen-| professions, and they had otherwise done 
shire, he had the honour of very inform-| great good to the community. In the 
ally seeing the Secretary for Scotland county he represented there was some 
on the matter, and a small and informal | years ago a considerable falling off in at- 
scheme was laid before him. He ex-| tendance at the schools, but recently, 
pressed very high approval and said that | fostered by the grant and other causes, 
all that was necessary, as far as he was | it had been better. He hcped the Lord 
concerned, was to get the requisite grant | Advocate would take what had been said 
of money. It was suggested that there | into careful consideration, and endeavour 
should be five stations placed in various| to see that the grant was not only re- 
parts of Scotland, under one directorate, | stored, but increased. 

where experiments would be carried out! *Mr. HEDDERWICK was not surprised 
simultaneously, and that only £5,000| that his hon. Friend the Member for 
would be needed for the whole thing. He| Falkirk Burghs should have struck a 
believed they would have in Scotland the | somewhat plaintive note to-night, for he 
means of making returns if this could| had been rather harshly treated by the 
be done. On the Continent they | Government he supported. Not only had 
had had returns, which almost took|the Government disbanded a regiment 
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one’s breath away, from agricultural | 


research. In Germany a little agri- 
cultural research had given them the 
great super-phosphate industry which 
had poured millions into their exchequer. 
In France one little bit of agricultural 
research resulted in the finding out of a 
way of dealing with vine disease, which 
had been the means of adding greatly to 
the wealth of the country. It was said 
that twice as much as was paid to the 
Germans in indemnity had been saved. 
A great deal might be done in Scotland. 
One gentleman had told him that 
through ignorance of plant life there had 
been wasted as much as would have paid 
our National Debt several times over 
during the past century. The Scotch 
people were to get for education £50,000 
Mr. Robinson Souttar. 





of Volunteers who were no doubt as loyal 
to their representative as apparently they 
were to their superior officers, but they 
were attempting to disband the evening 
schools. If the Government continued to 
pursue this high Imperial policy much 
further in Airdrie he could well imagine 
that his hon. Friend might speedily find 
himself in the painful position of repre- 
senting nothing but the desolate stones 
of that historic and interesting Burgh. 
For ten years past this sum of money 
had been granted to these continua- 
tion schools without any question being 
raised. The schools were of the most 
beneficial character. They took up 
young people at a period of life when 
memory was most likely to be affected. 
Anyone who would go to the trouble 
of looking over the statistics of these 
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schools would see that the subjects | 
taught were of the highest value; many 
of them were technical subjects, or 
such subjects as could not be taught to 
children of tender years. He understood 
that the Lord Advocate proposed to cut 
off the grant because, as there was no 
restriction of age, the schools were not 
entitled to earn grant. He did not quite 
understand the Lord Advocate’s position. 
Under Section 1 of the Education Act of 
1872 a public school meant any parish 
or poor school or any school under the 
management of a School Board estab- 
lished under the Act. By Section 40 it 
was enacted that it should be lawful for 
a School Board to establish and maintain 
one or more evening schools for the in- 
struction of scholars above 13 years of 
age, and that such evening schools should 
be deemed public schools. Section 67 
enacted that public schools so estab- 
lished should be entitled, where tlie rate 
did not amount to 7s. 6d. per child, to 
such a sum from the money in the power 
of Parliament to grant, as should make 
up the sum to a sum equal to 7s. 6d. 
It, therefore, seemed to him perfectly 
clear that these evening schools were en- 
titled to this grant, a grant which, as he 
had said, they had been in the habit of 
receiving for the past 10 years. There 
seemed to be no conceivable reason why 
the grant should have been cut off, more 
especially in a year when the House had 
been voting enormous sums of money for 
promoting education in England, upon 
lines which the representatives of the 
pecple of Scotland certainly did not 
approve of. He sincerely hoped the Gov- 
ernment would give their attention to 
the subject. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 


cordially concurred in all that had 


been said as to the Inspectors. They 
naturally looked forward to promo- 
tion; it was the natural impetus, 


but no hope whatever had been held 
out. Every Sub-inspector ought to 
have the idea that he would be a Chief 
Inspector some day, and these men had 
te do the work of the Chief Inspectors. 
What were the public schools provided 
by the Board? It was as much their 
duty to provide these evening schools as 
it was to provide day schools. It was 


well to say that they were following the 
English Act, but that Act was altogether 
could be 


different. Here the code 
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altered by a Department, but in Scotland 
the Code rested on an Act of Parliament. 
He hoped, therefore, the Lord Advocate 
would give this matter, which was of so 
much importance to Scotch education, 
his closest attention. He called atten- 
tion also as to the statistics of school at- 
tendance, and urged the importance of 
having these statistics. They ought to 
have a return every year of the children 
who were receiving instruction. They 
ought also to have statistics as to the 
children under the different standards. 
These returns asto the standards should 
be given year by year. Further, they 
ought to have the ages of the 
children in the different standards. 
In the Glasgow School Board they 
did give the ages of the children. 
The continual changes that were made 
altogether prevented a proper estimate 
being formed of the progress of educa- 
tion in Scotland. Then, with regard to 
the system of examination by the in- 
spectors. Instead of individual examina- 
tion, the examination was conducted in 
a rough and ready fashion. The in- 
spector made casual visits and stated 
the results ef his observations. The 
system was a very dangerous one. It 
might suit the teachers and Inspectors, 
and might be a good one so far as well 
conducted and efficient schools were con- 
cerned ; but in the case of other schools 
it did not afford a sufficient check. With 
regard to the older scholars, in the V., 
VI., and ex-VI. standards, there were to 
be individual examinations. Formerly 
children who passed the higher standard 
got a certificate, and that certificate was 
much valued. Now they got no certi- 
ficate, so that there was now no induce- 
ment to children to remain at school 
longer than was necessary. Perhaps the 
greatest blot on the educational system 
in Scotland was the insufficiency of the 
training colleges. The supply of teachers 
who had passed through the training 
colleges was not in any sense equal to the 
demand. The Report of the Department 
stated that the training colleges could 
only turn out 450 trained teachers every 
year, and that that number was not equal 
to the annual waste that was going on, 
which was calculated at 6 per cent. But 
no increase in certificated teachers was 
required to meet the increased school 
attendance, and the number of certifi- 
cated teachers was increased last year by 
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658 ; 658 teachers had to be provided for 
and yet the waste that was going on 
was not even provided for. The result 
was that every Inspector in Scotland was 
lamenting the fact that the number of 


untrained teachers was going on increas- | 


ing, when the Department ought to go 
on training as many as were required. 
Large numbers were rejected every year 
because there was no room in the training 
colleges to receive them. One might 
almost think that the Scotch Education 
Department was a trade union, whose 
object was to limit the supply of teachers 
and so to keep up wages. The effect on 
the education of the country was that 
there was not that choice of teachers 
there ought to be, and that untrained 
teachers had to be employed. Why 
should not every person who was willing 
to enter the training colleges be trained? 
According to the Report of the Depart- 
ment the total number of teachers added 
this year was only 667, and that did not 
meet anything like the demand. It must 
be admitted that it was a very poor policy 
that did not supply as many trained 
teachers as were required. As regarded 
the cost of maintenance, in the public 
schools of Scotland it amounted to 
£2 9s. 64d., and in the Voluntary Schools 
to £2 4s. 43d.; while in England, in 
Board Schools the cost of maintenance 
was only £2 5s. 34d., and in Voluntary 
Schools, excluding the Metropolis, 


£1 18s. 5d. Thus, in Scotland the cost | 


of maintenance in Voluntary Schools was 
6s. per child more than in Voluntary 
Schools in England. What was the 
effect?’ Formerly before the School 
Board came into operation, every parish 
school was able to turn out pupils quali- 
fied to enter the University. That could 
not be done now-a-days, and the result 
was that the attendance at the Scottish 
Universities was going down year by 
year. He ventured to say that secondary 
education was in a very bad way in Scot- 
land at this moment. There was a want 
of connection running up from the ele- 
mentary school to the University. Some- 
thing ought to be done with a view to 
increasing and improving secondary 
education. Instead of giving certain 
schools an addition of only 3s., as was 


proposed, when the ratepayers and the | 


parents have been sacrificing more than 
6s. more than in England, the time had 
come when those schools which were 
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| trying to do the work of secondary edu- 
cation in Scotland should be subsidised. 
|The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
promised a sum of about £30,000 or 
| £40,000 and he believed the only diffi- 
culty in the matter was that the Scotch 
Office could not make up their minds 
what to do with it. He would be glad 
to know whether the Government were 
prepared to distribute that money and in 
what way. Another matter to which he 
wished to call attention was the question 
of the Ardchattan Board School. That 
school was filled and provided ample 
accommodation for the children of the 
parish, yet an Episcoplian school was 
started and received a grant. There were 
‘only two families belonging to the Epis- 
| copalian Church in the district, and one 
| of them was the family of the school 
‘teacher. The establishment of this 
school was in violation of the Act of Par- 
liament, which said that no new school 
was to be sanctioned unless it was re- 
quired in the locality, regard being had 
to the accommodation and to the reli- 
gious belief of the parents. The new 
school at Ardchattan was not required on 
the ground of accommodation. Was it 
required on the ground of the religious 
belief of the parents? Was the Episco- 
palian doctrine so essentially different 
from the Presbyterian doctrine that an 
Episcopalian could not be expected to 
send his child to a Presbyterian school! 
In Scotland Protestant distinctions had 
never been recognised, and the Treaty of 
| Union itself laid down that Episcopacy 
was not to be recognised in that country. 
in Scotland, therefore, the Government 
| were not entitled to subsidise Episcopacy 
in any way as a distinct religious belief. 
To set up a rival Episcopalian school, 
and thus to attempt to prevent the Board 
School from earning the full grant which 
it would otherwise earn was unjustifiable. 
Out of pure cussedness the Scotch edu- 
'cation Department had been fighting 
|with the ratepayers and the School 
| Board and trying for years to force 
ithis school upon them. Such pro- 
| ceedings were not dignified, and it was 
| not to the interest of education that such 
things should be done. 

| *Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities) said that the hon. 
| Member who had just spoken had re- 
ferred to him for confirmation of his 
statement that the attendance at the 
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Scottish Universities was less than it | 
had been. The hon. Member quoted that | 
fact as indicating that the people of 
Scotland under the present system of 
education did not show the same interest | 
in advanced education as they had done 
in former years. But he seemed to forget 
that in recent years there had been 
changes in the regulation of the Uni- 
versities of Scotland, which necessarily 
affected the attendance of students. In 
those changes he had been privileged to 
take a small part. One of them was the 
introduction of an entrance examination, 
which had diminished the attendance in 
the meantime at the Arts classes. Cir- 
cumstances of that kind ought to be 
taken into account, and the diminution 
of the numbers at the Universities ought 
not to be ascribed to any lack of interest 
in University education. Passing from 
this point, he wished to associate himself 
with those who had expressed their sense 
of the great importance of evening con- 
tinuation schools, especially in populous 
places. These schools were an absolute 
necessity in the interests of education. 
He did not know what had caused the 
change in the administration of the Edu- 
cation Department in this matter. He | 
trusted that if the Department found it 
necessary to withdraw assistance in one 
form from these schools, it would find | 
some other way of assisting them as 
effectually. What was felt by all friends | 
of education to be most disappointing 
was that scholars were taken away from | 
school at so early an age. It had been | 
thought by many that the abolition of | 
school fees would have facilitated the re- | 
tention of children at school, but un- 

fortunately the change had not resulted 
in much improvement in that respect. | 

Children ‘taken from school at an early | 
age would not have had an education that 
was effective, and it was a necessary con- 
sequence that what they had not been | 
able to receive in the day school must be | 
otherwise obtained by attendance at the | 
evening continuation schools. He was | & 
sorry that the instance in which this new | 
rule had been applied was in the school | 
at Airdrie. He had some knowledge of | 
the educational enthusiasm of the Airdrie | 
School Board, and it was a matter of | 
regret that it should have been one of | 
the first to suffer by the change. Per- | 
sonally he knew what the Board had done | 
in the way of promoting higher mn 
tion, and their efforts were worthy of all 
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praise. The Board had given free educa- 
tion from the lowest grade to the highest 
in the Airdrie Schools. He hoped that 
what the Board had now lost would be 
made up to them in some other form. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that the 
first point raised by the hon. Member 
for Dundee (Sir J. Leng) was the promo- 
tion of sub-inspectors to chief inspector- 
ships. The Committee should bear in 
mind in judging of this question that by 
the present regulations of the Depart- 
ment sub-inspectors were chosen from 
one class alone—namely, the certificated 
teachers in the elementary schools. He 
could not help thinking that the plea 
which the hon. Member had urged would, 
if adopted, be a very double-edged bene- 
fit, because it would mean that all chief 
inspectors should be taken from the 
ranks of the sub-inspectors, and before 
this could be done they would have to 
abolish the regulations under which sub- 
inspectors were taken from the ele- 
uentary schools. It appeared that the 
hon. Member wished very much to keep 
from being made public any names in 


| connection with this matter, and he was 


anxious to follow that example. At the 
| same time he did not think that this 
precaution mattered very much, because, 
from the hon. Member’s reference as well 


' as from his own, there could scarcely be 


any doubt as to whom it was meant to 
refer. When the hon. Member charac- 
terised a recent appointment as that of 
a tenth-rate scholar who had acted as 
| private tutor to a Judge of the Court of 
Session who at one time occupied the 
| position of Lord Advocate, he thought 
the Committee would be astonished to 
hear that this gentleman had acted for 


as assistant to Professor 


| Leighton, that he had acted in conjunc- 


tion with the late Professor Sellar, with 
Professors Harvey and Goodheart, and 
that the Education Department had the 
testimony of these three very distin- 
guished scholars, and also of Professor 

Butcher that his scholarship attainments 
were of the highest order indeed. 
[C heers.] The hon. Member was there- 
fore giving currency to a piece of mere 
| gossip. 

*Sir J. LENG: I quoted the University 
record of this gentleman. I presume the 
Lord Advocate does not dispute that? 
I cannot see how he can reconcile that 
record with his statement. 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE supposed that 
it could be reconciled in this way—that 
the gentleman learned some things after 
being at the University, where some 
persons did not Jearn very much. 
|Laughter.} They had, however, the 
testimony of the Chairman of the Glas- 
gow School Board, the Chief Inspector in 
Scotland, and the head of the whole De- 
partment, that the services of this gentle- 
man had been of the most thorough 
character since he had been appointed to 
the post. He might dismiss also as 
gossip what the hon. Member said about | 
some appointments in previous days of | 

various persons who had been masters at | 
the school at Fochabers. 
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It was not the | 


case that the Duke of Richmond and | 


Gordon had anything to do 
matter. One of the gentlemen appointed 
was one of the most 
scholars in Scotland, and therefore, while 


with the | 


distinguished | 


recognising the perfect right and pro-| 
priety of raising the general question of | 
sub-inspectors, he rather regretted that | 


the information which had been supplied 
to the hon. Member had been of a very 
gossipy and trivial character. The next 
question was as to evening continuation 
schools. He did not think that he need 
point further than to the report of the 
present year to show that the Depart- 


ment was fully alive to the great benefit | 
of those schools, and that it took a pride | 
in the progress which they were making. | 


He hoped it would not be thought for a 
moment that the Department did not 


recognise the great work which was being | 


done by the evening 
schools, but as to the question as a 


continuation | 
| whole, surely the Department 


whole he could not help thinking that the | 


Committee was under a misapprehension. 
It was not the case, as the hon. Member 


drie had been singled out for exceptional 
treatment. 


Nor was it the case that this | 
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Code, and the schools began to increase 
by leaps and bounds, then the Depart- 
ment was brought face to face with what 
was the legal position under the 67th 
Section. The argument of the hon. 
Gentleman had been that a public school 
meant any public or burgh school under 
the Act, but the view of the Department 
was that, inasmuch as the pupils at 
the evening continuation schools were 
“scholars,” and not “children,” they did 
not fall within the 67th Section, which 
applied to children only. He thought 
the Department was perfectly right in its 
| interpretation of the law on this subject. 
Apart from technicalities, what was the 
meaning of the “necessitous” clause? 
It meant that where you had a poor dis- 
trict, there you should come to the assist- 
ance of such poor district. But if the 
Committee gave the interpretation which 
the hon. Member contended for, they 
would go in exactly the opposite direction, 
because evening continuation schools, 
generally speaking, were not to be found 
in poor districts at all, but in cities, 
They would therefore have the extra- 
ordinary result of places like Aberdeen 
described as a “necessitous” and poor 
district if they counted tae scholars at 
the evening continuation schools. The 
Department, after all, could only act 
upon the advice it got, and, in his 
opinion, as he had said, they had been 
rightly advised. Moreover, it was exactly 
the same in England, because, in caleu- 
lating the “necessitous” grant in Eng- 
land, the average attendance at the even- 
ing schools was not included. On the 
could 
what it 
still less 


not be blamed for doing 
was bound to do by law; 


_could it be accused of having any spite 
for Falkirk appeared to allege, that Air- | 


was a matter which was mooted for the | 


first time this year. It seemed to have 
been the first time this year so far as 
Airdrie was concerned, because pre- 
sumably it had escaped the notice of the 
Department, but it was not a new de 
parture of the Department this year, 
because, as a matter of fact, it was done 
two years ago. When evening continua- 
tion schools were still something quite 
new, nobody thought it worth while to 
raise the question, but when a great im- 
petus was given to their establishment | 


by the Evening Continuation School there were no changes, the hon. Men- 


against Airdrie or any other town. 
Having exhausted the matters of general 
interest he turned to some of the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Lanark. 
As to giving the number of presenta- 
tions, he understood there was a diffi- 
culty, because there was now no indi- 
vidual presentations. The hon. Member 
complained of changes in the Code, and, 
of course, it was rather difficult to 
answer this complaint. Changes, no 
doubt, there were from time to time, 
and one of the effects was to prevent 
very accurate comparison between the 
results of one year and another; but 
he could not help thinking that if 
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ber would say that the Department was 
not up to the times, and that there ought 
to be changes to meet the advance of 
educational opinion. It was quite ob- 
vious the Department could not satisfy 
both views. As to the hon. Member’s 
remarks upon training colleges, of course 
the question of supplying trained 
teachers had always presented difficulties, 
and the Department had always been 
very anxious to increase the means of 
supply. On page 18 of the Report there 
was special reference to this subject, and 
the Commissioners drew attention to the 
changes made in the Code for 1895 which 
made it possible for the Universities to 
share in providing the supply by the 
institution of the classes of Queen’s 
students. They went on to say this had 
been taken advantage of to some extent, 
and they were prepared to entertain pro- 
posals in the same direction, showing 
their anxiety to do everything they could 
to facilitate the supply of trained teach- 
ing. Something was also said about 
secondary education in schools, and there 
again the hon. Member would agree with 
the general view of the Department that 
more good would be done by concentrat- 
ing secondary education in a few well- 
equipped schools than by frittering away 
efforts over a large number of schools, 
many of which had not proper appliances. 
Then the hon. Member asked a question 
as to the arrears of school grants. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
promised the money, and it was arranged 
that it should be drawn upon, of course 
in the form of Estimates, as from time to 
time it was required by the Department, 
and as a matter of fact this money was 
and had been all necessary to pay for the 
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manner in which technical education had 
been dealt with there were Papers on 
the Table of the House showing the past 
policy of the Department. What the 
Department had tried mostly to do was 
to induce burghs having command of 
secondary education funds to put them at 
the disposal of county committees so that 
they should be made available in the 
best manner. No doubt in the High- 
lands the position was different, because 
it was really out of the question to bring 
technical education at the door of every- 
body. All that the Department could 
do was to try to get teaching at con- 
venient and more populous centres, 
putting at the disposal of persons living 
in the Highlands such advantages as they 
were able to offer. But geographical 
difficulties the Department could not 
overcome, or hope to bring a certain form 
of education to everybody’s door in the 
Highlands. As to the action of School 
Boards he had nothing more to say than 
had been said by himself and his pre- 
decessors, and he was sure the Committee 
would not desire to be inflicted with it 
ain. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) had 
listened with a certain amount of regret 
to the remarks of the Lord Advocate, 
regret which he believed would be shared 
in all parts of the House, on the question 
of the suspension of grants in aid of 
evening continuation schools. He had 
mentioned a town in his constituency, 
but the grievance was not confined to 





Airdrie. School Boards in other towns 
| in other Scottish constituencies had been 
| penalised by the action of the Depart- 
ment. Certainly the Government had 
|shown in a very remarkable way the 








additional two shillings over and above | feeling expressed by the Lord Advocate 
the ten shillings capitation grant. | 4s “ being fully alive to the value of con- 
Accordingly the answer he gave a few tinuation schools” in withdrawing grants 
days ago on the Education Bill as to the | with which so much good had been done. 
exhaustion of the supply from which the | The School Board of Airdrie was one of 
two shillings came included the money the first to adopt these schools, and by 
which was due to the Department under | the aid of these grants free education had 


the head of arrears of grants; that was 


to say that by the end of this year that | 


money would be entirely exhausted, and 


if they had not got the promise from the | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer to make up 
the two shillings in the future they would 
have been able to pay no more than the 
ten shillings capitation grant which Scot- 
land got in common with England. This 


| for the past 12 years been given to work- 
men whose education had been neglected 
in their earlier years. But suddenly, and 
without notice, the Scotch Education 
Department had chosen to withdraw this 
grant, being advised that it was not com- 
petent for them to continue it. He 
maintained that they were not justified 
in their interpretation of Section 67, and 





he thought completed the topics raised. | painful though it was to him as a loyal 
(“Highland schools!”] Well, as to the | supporter of the Government, he felt 
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it his duty to take a Division upon this 
change of policy. The town of Airdrie 
had recently had the particular attention 
of a Unionist Government, first by the 
disbandment, without inquiry, of a corps 
of 700 decent working men volunteers, 
and then by the disbandment of its even- 
ing classes by the withdrawal of the 
erant. As to the first of these two inci- 
dents, another opportunity would be 
found for discussion, but on the question 
of the continuation school grant he 
should invite an expression of opinion 
from the Committee. He had no expec- 
tation of a majority, knowing that Mem- 
bers would trip in to the support of the 
Government at the call of a Division, but 
he counted on the support of the intelli- 
gent opinion of all Scotch Members who 
had listened to the discussion. He moved 
the reduction of the Vote by £100. 

*Mr. WYLIE agreed that the Education 
Department were legally and technically 
correct in withdrawing the subsidy for 
the evening schools. But the fact re 
mained that the grant was supporting 
many schools with great benefit, and that 
schools were considered necessitous in 
former years which probably would not 
come strictly under that definition. Be 
lieving that the grant was of great benefit 
to many schools—not only to that at 
Airdrie, but to many in other parts of 
the country—he should support the hon. 
Member for Falkirk. 


Question put, “That a sum, not ex- 
ceeding £604,833, be granted for the 
said Service.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 29; 
Noes, 55.—(Division List, No. 247.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


7. £2,000 to complete the sum for 
National Gallery, etc., Scotland. 


*Mr. WEIR said he noticed that there 
was an increase of £40 in the grant to 
the National Gallery. But there was 
also a sum of £11,040 set aside for South 
Kensington Museum. That sum, he 
understood, would not be required in 
consequence of the condition of South 
Kensington Museum—the inflammatory 
condition of the Museum. [Zawghter.| 
He wished to urge on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the necessity for going to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in regard 
to this paltry grant to the National 
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Gallery of Scotland, and making an 
endeavour to extract from him some 
of. the £11,000 that would not be re- 
quired for South Kensington. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE understood 
that the appeal of the hon. Gentleman 
had been addressed to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He saw the right hon. 
Gentleman in his seat, and if he had not 
been present during the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman, he would, no doubt, 
read his speech on the following morning 
—[laughter|—and give due considera- 
tion to what had been urged in it. 


Vote agreed to. 


Cuass VII. 


8. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £17,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for expenditure 
in connection with certain public works, and 
for improved communications, and other pur- 
poses, within the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland.” 


*Mr. WEIR complained that there was 
a diminution of the grant made for the 
steamboat services in the Highlands, 
which meant that the steamboat accom- 
modation in these parts would be greatly 
diminished. He hoped the Government 
would be prevailed upon to reconsider 
their decision in the matter, and provide 
the necessary money to keep up this 
communication. He also complained 
that there had been reductions in the 
amounts allocated for the provision of 
piers and harbours, lighthouses and 
beacons, and other necessary works. The 
Ross-shire County Council, and_ the 
Orkney and Shetlands County Council 
had sent him petitions protesting against 
these reductions. The majority of the 
Ross-shire County Council were sup- 
porters of the Government. It was a 
Tory County Council, and not a Radical 
County Council, and yet its members 
condemned in the strongest manner 
the withdrawal of these grants. The 
Lewis District Committee had passed re 
solutions regretting the withdrawal of 
grants for piers and road-making ia the 
district. A large proportion of the cost 
had been promised, and free labour, both 
for making piers and roads, offered by 
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the people. The withdrawal of the grants|of the wildest and poorest parts of 
had had a disturbing influence on the|the country. He regretted also the 
population. Gunboats had been sent| sudden and unexpected manner in 
there before now to maintain order, in | which the reduction had been made. 
consequence of the treatment of the | He believed the road to which the hon. 
people by the landlords. It was not fair | Gentleman had alluded was a thoroughly 
that local people interested in these im- | unsatisfactory undertaking; and_ to 
provements should have to put their | spend more money on it would have been 
hands into their pockets to provide plans, | foolish. But there were a great number 
and make other preliminary outlays fer | of small works, such as the making of 
piers, boatslips, ete., and after this ex- | piers and foot-paths, which ought to have 
pense had been incurred and the plans| been continued. He would also point 
approved by the authorities to find that | out that all the money voted for those 
the Government would furnish no money | works in past Sessions had not been so 
to carry out the works. He hoped the | spent; and under the rules of the Trea- 
money would be provided, and that the | sury the balances had to be returned 
works would be pushed forward and | again. In 1894-5 the amount voted was 
finished. Under the Light Railways Act | £36,000; the amount actually spent, 
the Highland Railway Company would | £23,000; and the amount surrendered 
probably make an arrangement for the | to the Treasury, £13,000. In 1895-6 the 
construction of a light railway across the | amount voted was £39,000 ; the amount 
island of Lewis, but they could do nothing | actually spent, £34,700 ; and the amount 
until the Carloway Road was finished. | voted to the Treasury, £4,300. In 
He appealed to the Chancellor of the | 1896-7 the amount voted was £36,200 ; 
Exchequer to have some consideration | the amount actually spent, £27,200, and 
for the little children in the Highlands | the amount voted £9,000. That meant 
who had to cross the moors in order to | that in those three years £26,000 out 
reach the school houses, and regretted | of the amounts voted had been given 
that the money which was being devoted | back to the Treasury. Under those cir- 
to the making of the necessary pathways | cumstances the reduction of the Vote by 
had been withdrawn. £10,000 was most uncalled for. He 
Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON referred | thought that out of those savings the 
to the making of the Carloway Road | Vote should have been kept up. 
across the island of Lewis. He be-| *Mr. HEDDERWICK said that in the 
lieved it was originally anticipated | programme published by the First Lord 
that a sum of £15,000 would be| of the Treasury on behalf of his Party 
necessary for this road, but it was now|in the General Election of 1895, one 
estimated that a sum of £8,000 or|of the items was for public works 
£10,000 more was required. He wished |on the west coast of Scotland. Of 
to know whether the Government in- | course, great weight was attached to the 
tended to finish the road. The prosperity | words of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
of the island depended chiefly on the de- | as a consequence, in many parts of the 
velopment of the fishing industry, and if | North of Scotland, relying on the words 
they could have a light tramway running | of the right hon. Gentleman, plans for 
from the west to the east coast it would | public works were prepared, were sub- 
do more to develop the fishing industry | mitted to the Department and approved 
than anything else. He thought the re-| of; but owing to the reduction in the 
duction of the Vote was a very large one ; | Vote those works had practically been 
the expenditure in regard to the minor | stopped. He asked the right hon. Gen- 
roads had certainly been extremely useful | tleman some time ago when the Govern- 
in developing the resources of the High- | ment proposed to institute the public 
lands, and they hoped also that the re- | works which the right hon. Gentleman 
duction in the case of piers and harbours | alluded to in 1895, and the right hon. 
would be reconsidered. Gentleman referred him to the Vote in 
Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- | the Estimates; but on looking up that 
tick) said he regretted very much the | Vote he found that there was a consider- 
large reduction which was made on this | able reduction. They were therefore 
Vote, as he believed the money had | entitled to demand some explanation 
done a great deal of good in some | from the Government of the reduction 
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of the Vote, especially as it was admitted | Oban to Stromness was concerned, it 
by all those who knew the Highlands | might very well be discontinued, because 
that the works which had been carried | there were other ways of taking the 
out under the grant were of a highly| mails. So far as the round route was 
beneficial character to the Highlands. concerned, they recommended that the 

Tus LORD ADVOCATE said that the | service of two steamers going in opposite 
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Committee should remember what was 
the origin of this Vote. A Commission 
reported that it would be desirable in the 
interests of the Highlands and Islands to 


directions might be replaced by a service 
of one steamer, and, so far as the ques- 
tion of trade was involved, it was quite 
certain that they were amply justified in 





undertake certain works of public utility, | their proposal. There did arise the 
and an expenditure of about £170,000 | question of postal communication. His 
was suggested. Parliament had entirely | right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
carried out that recommendation, and, | Exchequer was, of course, prepared to 
indeed, more than the sum originally | stand entirely to the promises he made 
promised had been expended from year|in his Budget speech, and he had his 
to year. The Estimate this year was|authority to say that, without com- 
£10,000 less than that of last year; but | mitting himself in any way, and entirely 
there would not be at all a corresponding | associating himself with the report of 
decrease in expenditure. As to the} the Departmental Committee, he would 
general question of helping the High-| be happy to consider the matter from the 





lands and islands, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in the speeches which had been 
referred to, said that it was a proper 


| postal point of view. 
|mecessary, in order to come up to the 
| a ee . . 

|letter or the spirit of his promises, to 


Tf he found it 


thing occasionally to use Imperial money | reconsider the scheme of the Depart- 


for the development of outlying districts. 
That promise had been most amply re- 
deemed. It was necessary to look beyond 
the amount of the particular Vote to 
what had been done generally for the 
Highlands. Last year the Government 
gave a guarantee for a railway, and this 
year they had promised an additional 
£20,000 a year to be spent by the Con- 
gested Districts Commission. As to the 
Carloway Road, only £12,545 of the Vote 
of £15,000 had been spent ; but the ques- 
tion would have to be dealt with shortly, 
because the Estimates had been too 
small. Subhead C of £1,000 would be 
used for making minor roads and foot- 
paths. As to the diminution of the sum 
for steamer communication, the Vote was 
originally given on the recommendation 
of the Highlands and Islands Commission 
that money should be spent for a limited 
period in improving the existing com- 
munications. But it was also recom- 
mended that if the experiment were 
found not to stimulate trade sufficiently 
to make the service self-supporting, it 
should be discontinued. Last year a 
Departmental Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the results of this steamer 
service; and the Committee reported 
that no great improvement in the trade 
of the districts served had been effected. 


They went into the matter, and resolved 


that so far as the direct service from 


Ur. Hedderwick 


|mental Committee, he 


| ‘ a ; : 
| keeping in view, of course, the question 


| of postal communication, which was not 
| 


would do x0, 


directly before the Departmental Com- 
|mittee. He hoped that would be satis- 
| factory to hon. Members. 

| *Mr. WEIR was glad to hear that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
endeavour to give effect to the promises 
he had made in connection with postal 
reforms. He wished to draw attention 
for a moment to the statement of the 
Lord Advocate, that £170,000 had been 
expended on works in the Highlands 
and Islands. He did not know whether 
he was aware that the Napier Report 
strongly recommended that a harbour 
should be made at Portnaguran, Lewis, 
at a cost of £30,000. Nothing had been 
done. A sum had been voted annually 
for piers, harbours, and minor works, 
but there was a want of energy, 
of effort, or of tact on the part 
of those who had the expenditure of the 


money. The money ought to have been 
spent. The Highlands were too poor 


to allow £10,000 to go back into the 
Treasury each year. They could not 
afford to have any money diverted from 
the congested districts of the Highlands 
of Scotland. They would have the ques- 
tion of “ black” houses to deal with as 
soon as the Public Health Act became 
law, and every penny of the £20,000 
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would be wanted to build suitable houses 
for the people. He would like to ask 
the Lord Advocate what progress was 
being made with the Carloway Road. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said he 
could not tell the hon. Member exactly 
the number of men engaged on the 
works, but, as he understood, the works 
were in progress and that the money 
would be expended. 

Mr. DONALD NICOL (Argyll) asked 
the Lord Advocate, in regard to the 
satisfactory statement he had made 
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abroad, and of the Consular Establishments 
abroad, and other expenditure chargeable on the 
Consular Vote.” 


*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
(. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): May 
I be permitted to say a word withreference 
to the discussion that took place yester- 
| day afternoon on the question of slavery 
|in Zanzibar? It may be in the recollec- 
ition of hon. Members that certain 
|documents were produced by hon. 
| Members on the Opposition side of the 








with regard to postal communication, | House purporting to be authorisations 
whether they were to have from the|issued by the British Administrator 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the same|at Mombasa with reference to the 
postal facilities on the West Highlands| restoration of fugitive slaves. I should 
as they had at present ; whether they | like to say what perhaps I ought to have 








were to have, as they had before, a six | 
days’ service, or a three days’ service, as 
was proposed in the report of the 
Departmental Committee ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said he 
could not pin his right hon. Friend 
down to details. The matter would be 
considered in the light of the Report of 
the Departmental Committee and of the 
promise made in the Budget speech. 
*Mr. HEDDERWICK said he could 
not regard the statement of the Lord 
Advocate as satisfactory, and by way of 
protest against this considerable reduc- 
tion of the Vote, he begged to move its 
further reduction by £1,000. [A laugh 
and ironical cries of “ Agreed !”] 

Question put, “That a sum not ex- 
ceeding £16,500 be granted for the said 
Service.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 16; 
Noes, 55.—(Division List, No. 248.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


SUPPLY [24rn JUNE]. 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES 1897--8. 


Crass V. 


Xesolution reported :— 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £238,212, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sam 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
m course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the expenses 
of Her 


Majesty’s Embassies and Missions 


said yesterday, that these documents were 
entirely new to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. We were quite unaware of their 
existence. We have never seen them. 
They were supplied to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and they were brought before 
the notice of the House. I take this 
opportunity of saying that, in the 
Foreign Office, we shall be very much 
obliged if hon. Members will give us 
copies of the originals of these documents 
in order that we may examine and 
discover their real purport. There is 
also another remark which I wish to 
make with reference to the assurances 
given by the Leader of the House last 
night—that we are already sending out 
specific instructions to our representative 
at Mombasa that no proceedings of the 
kind referred to should take place in 
future. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) 
said he was very glad to hear the state- 
ment the right hon. Gentleman had made. 
He was quite sure that if it had been 
made the previous night, it would have 
prevented several Members voting in the 


opposite Lobby. 


Resolution agreed to. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £117,463, be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1898, for 
Grants in Aid of the Expenses of the British 
Protectorates in Uganda and in Central and 
East Africa, and under The Uganda Railway 
Act, 1896.” 

3. “That a sum, not exceeding £64,876 
(including an additional sum of £1,950), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the Ist day of March 1898, for 
sundry Colonial Services, including certain 
Grants in Aid, and Expenses incurred under 
‘The Pacific Islanders’ Protection Act, 1875,’ | 
and certain Charges connected with South! 
Africa.” | 

4, “That a sum, not exceeding £1,128, be} 
granted to Her Maiesty, to complete the sum | 
necessary to defray the charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1898, for| 
Expenses in connection with the Suppression | 
of the Slave Trade, and the Maintenance of 
certain Liberated Africans.” 

6. “That a sum, not exceeding £34,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1898, for 
the Subsidies to certain ‘Telegraph Companies.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


6. “That a sum, not exceeding £771,000, be | 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending | 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Customs Depart- | 
ment.” 

*Mr. WEIR said he had refrained from 
mentioning a matter in connection with | 
this Vote last night, in the hope of| 
receiving a communication from the) 
Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, to whom he had written. | 

Toe SECRETARY vo tHe TREA-| 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : | 
Ts it not a question about a dog license | 
to which the hon. Member wishes to| 
refer ? | 

*Mr. WEIR: Yes. | 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member | 
will not be in order in raising that ques- 
tion on this Vote. 


| 
| 
Resolution agreed to. | 


7. “That a sum, not exceeding £1,721,272, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of Murch 1898, for the | 
Salaries and Expenses of the Inland Revenue 
Department.” 


*Mr. WEIR: Now, Sir, I have my 
opportunity. [Zaughter.| The case to 
which he wished to call attention was 
that of a small crofter, who wrote to say 





that for the last six or seven years he| 
had kept a collie dog, and latterly the 
authorities had refused to exempt him 
from the tax, 


Last year he was pro- 
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secuted for not taking out a license, and 
was fined in all 18s. He made a similar 
application for exemption this year, and 
the officials of the Department had not 
even the courtesy to send him a post- 
card in acknowledgment. Apparently 
the officers of the Inland Revenue had 
been too zealous in some of these poor 
The man whose 
case he was referring to had been fined £1 
and costs by a justice of the peace court. 
He understood that the Inland Revenue 
had Morrison’s case under consideration, 
and he only wished that the Department 
had attended to the business at an earlier 
stage. He wanted to know what was 
going to be done. Were people who 
were legally entitled to exemption going 


_ to be prosecuted time after time ? 


Mr. HANBURY did not think that 


‘the hon. Member had made out a very 
| good case. 


The hon. Member had tried 
to prove that the officers of the Inland 
Revenue had exceeded their duty in 
prosecuting this man, but the fact that 
he was convicted by the magistrate was 


| pretty good evidence that they had only 


performed their duty. The man com- 
plained that he was not granted exemp- 
tion in respect of his dog. Well, 
what were the cases in which exemption 


_was allowed. A shepherd who kept one 


or two dogs for the purpose of carrying 
on his occupation, was entitled to 
exemption. That exemption this man 
could not claim because he had not a 
single sheep of his own, but only a cow, 
a heifer or a calf. Then a farmer could 
claim exemption in respect of one or two 
dogs attending cattle or sheep upon his 
own farm. But the evidence in this case 
was that Morrison’s dog was of 
great service to another man in 
keeping stray sheep off his farm. 
The dog was, therefore, used on another 
man’s farm, and was not attending the 
owner’s cattle or sheep, and so exemption 
could not be properly claimed. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, “ That this House do now adjourn,” 
(First Lord of the Treaswry)—put, and 
agreed to. 

House adjourned accordingly at Five 
minutes after Twelve o'clock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 28th June 1897. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


RAILWAY CLEARING HOUSE BILL 
[H.L.]. 
Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th May],— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee on the Railway Clearing House Bill 
[Lords] that they insert provisions requiring 
the promoters to publish for the use of traders, 
on such terms and conditions as the Board of 
Trade may direct, any sectional or other rail- 
way maps constructed for the Railway Clearing 
House, indicating the different lines of railway 
and the distances along the same.”—(Mr. 
Tomlinson.) 


*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 

said he was happy to say that he 
was now in a position to ask leave to 
withdraw his Motion. He had been met 
in a fair and generous spirit by the rail- 
way companies in reference to the matter 
which was the subject of his Instruction. 
The railway companies had agreed to 
allow the sale to traders of the maps to 
which he had referred, and if there was 
any other information which the Railway 
Clearing House could give, and which 
traders thought would be of use to them, 
he had no doubt that they would give 
favourable consideration to any pro- 
posals in reference to them which might 
be made through the Mansion House 
Association on Railway and Canal Traffic 
or otherwise. He ought to say that 
he was very much indebted to the 
hon. Member for Stretford for his exer- 
tions in furtherance of the objects they 
both had in view. He asked leave to 
withdraw his Motion. [“‘ Hear! ”] 

Mr. MELLOR (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Sowerby) said that the statement of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was most 
satisfactory. He had no doubt that as 
soon as the railway companies had it ex- 
plained to them that the traders were 
asking for no more than they were en- 
titled to they would speedily come to 
some understanding with the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman that would be satis- 
factory to all concerned. He thought 
that the action of the right hon. Gentle 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
had conduced largely to the settlement 
of the question. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) wished 
to know from the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade what 
had been done by his Department in the 
matter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircm, Croydon) 
thought that the decision at which the 
railway companies had arrived was of a 
very satisfactory nature, and that the 
action of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been fully justified. He had re- 
ceived the following letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Railway Clearing House in 
reference to the subject of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Motion :— 


“Railway Clearing House, 
“ Seymour-street, Euston Square, London, 
“14th June, 1897. 


“Sir,—With reference to your letter of the 
10th February last, stating that it appears to 
the Board of Trade very desirable that sec- 
tional maps of railways formerly issued by Mr. 
Airey should be reprinted and put on sale, I 
am instructed now to inform you that the 
Clearing House Committee have decided that 
in addition to the general railway maps of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland now on sale, 
sectional railway maps and diagrams, indicat- 
ing the different lines of railway and showing 
distances between stations, shall also be placed 
on sale to the public.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

“T. Srvart, Secretary. 

“The Assistant Secretary, Railway 

Department, Board of Trade.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





QUESTIONS. 


DELIVERY OF TELEGRAMS 
(NOTTINGHAM). 

Mr. E. BOND (Nottingham, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that Mr. Carl Sipman, 
of Nottingham, to whom for many years 
telegrams addressed “Sipman, Notting- 
ham,” have been regularly delivered, has 
recently been informed that telegrams 
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so addressed will be treated as undeliver-| intended to continue the issue of the 
able; whether the Post Office authori-| monthly bulletin of miscellaneous infor. 
ties have any right by statute or | mation in connection with Kew Gardens; 
otherwise to refuse to deliver a prepaid | (3) whether he is aware that the number 
telegram the addressee of which is per- | for December last has not yet appeared ; 
fectly well known at the office of delivery ; | (4) whether only one number has been 
and whether, if such right exists, he can | issued this year; and (5) whether any 
give an assurance that it will not be exer-| progress has been made with the con- 
cised in view of the inconvenience and | tinuation of the Flora of Tropical Africa, 
annoyance which its exercise will | the completion of which was authorised 
occasion ? | by the Treasury in 1891, on the under- 
Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- | standing that one volume would be pub- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): | lished every two years; or whether, 
The Postmaster General is aware that | owing to the non-fulfilment of this con- 
Mr. Carl Sipman, of Nottingham, has | dition, the authorisation has lapsed ; and 
been informed that telegrams addressed in that case, will it be renewed? 
“Sipman, Nottingham,” will, after the} THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
5ist August next, be treated as undeliver-| WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dova.as, Kent, St. 
able. Mr. Sipman’s case is covered by | Augustine’s): Owing to great pressure 
the answer I gave to the Question asked | of work at Kew the Director seems un- 
by the hon. Member on the 3rd instant. | able to make rapid progress with the new 
“Sipman, Nottingham,” is not a suffi- | edition of the general guide to the Gar- 
cient address for telegrams, and the Post- dens, beyond the preparation of guides 
master General is not prepared to/to various departments, ten of which 
arrange for the continued delivery of | have been recently published and are on 
telegrams so addressed unless Mr. Sip-| sale. The answer to paragraphs 2 and 
man registers the address in accordance | 3 of the hon. Member’s Question is in 
with the usual practice. | the affirmative. Only one number has 
| been issued this year (January). A new 
| volume of the Flora of Tropical Africa 
CHANNEL SQUADRON. 'will be ready next year. Instructions 
Sir LEONARD LYELL (Orkney and | were last Autumn issued to the Director 
Shetland): I beg to ask the First Lord to have the work proceeded with as 
of the Admiralty whether the Channel | quickly as possible, and an additional 
Squadron, or any part of it, will make its assistant was given him that he might 
annual summer cruise round the north of | have more time for its supervision. 
Scotland this year; and, if so, whether | 
Lerwick will be one of the ports visited? | 
Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- | INNS OF COURT RIFLES. 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN,| *Sin CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Worcestershire, E.): It is not probable | Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
that the Channel Squadron will visit the | Secretary of State for War whether he is 
north of Scotland this summer. | aware that Mr. Mullick, a native of India 
| resident in this country, after having 
> . been proposed and seconded as an eligible 
KEW GARDENS. | member of the Inns of Court Rifles, was 
Mr. ALFRED BILLSON (Halifax): I) informed by the Commanding Officer 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of | that, although he was personally unex 
Works (1) whether steps can be taken to | ceptionable, Indians being objected to 
publish without further delay a new edi- | by some members of the corps, the nomi- 
tion of the Guide to the Royal Gardens, 'nation must be withdrawn, the Officer 
Kew, which has been out of print for | writing to the effect that, being an Indian 
several years, seeing that similar Ques-| native gentleman, Mr. Mullick is not 
tions have been asked in this House in | eligible for an English volunteer corps; 
1891, 1892, 1893, and 1895, and that in|’ whether natives of India belong to the 
1892 the then First Commissioner of | University corps in Oxford and Cam- 
Works stated that the Guide was almost bridge and to many other corps; whe 
ready, and that it was hoped to issue it | ther he is aware that an opinion has been 
during the summer; (2) whether it is | expressed by the Benchers of the Inns 


Mr. E. Bond. 
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of Court that the exclusion of Indians as 
a class is regrettable, and the Command- 
ing Officer has stated publicly that there 
is a War Office memorandum which pro- 
hibits the enrolment of native Indians in 
English volunteer corps; whether there 
is any foundation for the statement of 
the Commanding Officer as to the order 
of the War Office; and, whether a cor- 
respondence has taken place between the 
Benchers of Gray’s Inn and the Com- 
manding Officer of the regiment, in which 
they state that the grounds on which Mr. 
Mullick has been declared ineligible are 
erroneous 4 

Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): The admission of any subject of 
Her Majesty to a volunteer corps rests 


Queen’s 
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solely with the Commanding Officer. In | 


Mr. Mullick’s case it is understood that 
the Commanding Officer did not accept 
his nomination. There are natives of 
India serving in volunteer corps, and 
there is no War Office document prohibit- 
ing their enrolment. Owing to a mis- 
apprehension caused by some unofficial 
correspondence, the Commanding Officer 
of the Inns of Court Volunteers was led 
to believe that natives of India could not 
be enrolled, but this has been corrected. 
It is understood that there has been some 
correspondence between the Command- 
ing Officer and the Benchers; but the 
Officer Commanding is the only authority 
as to persons to be enrolled in volunteer 
corps who can be recognised. 


QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

Mr. J. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he can now state 
the consideration to be given to the police 
force of the Metropolis for their arduous 
and most successful efforts in keeping 
order during the recent Jubilee rejoic- 
ings ; and if it is intended to give a medal 
to the police on this special occasion ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marraew 


Wuire Riptey, Lancashire, Blackpool) : | 


Yes, Sir, a medal will be issued to the 
police, and I have sanctioned, in addition, 
the grant of four days’ extra pay. 

Mr. AIRD asked whether it was to 
be understood that the medals would be 
issued to all the police of the Metropolis? 
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Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Yes, Sir, to the whole of the Metropolitan 
Police Force. 

Cotonshr DENNY _ (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to certain allega- 
tions in the Press that dissatisfaction 
exists among the Colonial troops as to 
their treatment by the Military authori- 
ties ; and whether he can make a state- 
ment on the subject? 


Mr. BRODRICK: In reference to this 
Question the following letter was volun- 
tarily addressed to the War Office on the 
18th June by the officers commanding 


' the various Colonial detachments, all of 


whose signatures are attached to it,— 


“Having seen in some of the daily papers 


| that dissatisfaction exists amongst the Colonial 








troops stationed at Chelsea Barracks with re- 
ference to the treatment they have received 
from the military authorities, we have the 
honour to inform you that the report is en- 
tirely devoid of foundation. 

“The officers in command of every detach- 
ment from the colonies are unanimous in their 
opinion that the accommodation provided and 
arrangements made for the comfort of their 
troops reflect the greatest credit on the mili- 
tary authorities, enhanced as the difficulty is 
by having to deal with so many units of 
different nationalities.” 


It is further reported to the War Office 
by the Commanding Officer that, as far 
as he can judge, the feeling of all ranks 
under his command is one of resentment 
against those persons who have taken 
upon themselves the task of making com- 
plaints on their behalf. I can assure the 
House that nothing has been or will be 
wanting on the part of the authorities to 
render the stay of our Colonial guests as 
agreeable as possible. [Cheers.| 


Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury who was responsible 
for the arrangements connected with the 
reception of the House of Commons at 
Buckingham Palace on Wednesday last ; 
and whether any explanation of the cir- 
cumstances has been received? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to the hon. Gentleman, 
I have to say that the persons responsible 
for the arrangements connected with the 
reception of the Houses of Parliament at 
Buckingham Palace are the Palace 
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officials. I have received a communica- 
tion from the Lord Chamberlain this 
morning in which he states that— 


Queen’s 


“it had been the earnest wish of the officers 
of the Household to show the utmost respect 
to the Speaker and the Members of the House 
of Commons.” 


He expresses his very great regret that, 
notwithstanding their best: endeavours, 
anything should have occurred to 
produce an unfavourable impression. 
[Laughter.] That is, I am afraid, all the 
information I can give the hon. Member. 

Mr. LOUGH: Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman give the House an opportunity, 
in connection with some Vote on the Esti- 
mates, at an early date, to express its 
opinion. [“Oh!” and cheers.] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir; I do not think it will 
be possible in the first place; and, in 
the second place, I do not think it desir- 
able that the House should express an 
opinion upon the discretion exercised by 
the officials at the Palace. 

Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
abnormal fares have been charged to 
the public during the last few days by 
the London General Omnibus Company, 
the Road Car Company, and some other 
omnibus proprietors, whereas cab pro- 
prietors were expressly warned that they 
must not make any difference in the 
scale of fares; and whether he can take 
steps in the interest of the poorer 
classes to prevent the recurrence of such 
a proceeding? 

*Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: I 
believe it is the case that very high 
fares were charged by omnibus proprie- 
tors on one or two days last week. This, 
however, was no violation of the Acts, 
which leave it to the proprietors to fix 
their own fares, and only require that 
the fares fixed shall be distinctly painted 
tn a conspicuous place in the inside of 
the omnibus. Cab fares stand on an 
entirely different footing, being regu- 
lated, under statute, by a Home Office 
Order. I very much doubt whether it 
would be to the public advantage that 
omnibus fares should be similarly 
regulated. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) asked whether the right 
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hon. Gentleman had heard that the 
police were dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ment by which the extra fares were 
painted inside the omnibuses? 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
No, Sir; I have heard nothing from the 
Police on the subject. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland whether he is aware that 
a woman named Mrs. Fitzsimmons died 
from injuries received in a_ police 
baton charge on the 22nd inst. 
while Her Majesty’s Jubilee was being 
celebrated in Dublin; whether he is 
aware that nearly 300 persons were 
treated in the hospitals of Dublin for 
injuries resulting from the baton charges 
of the police, and whether he will cause 
a sworn inquiry to be held with the view 
of fixing the responsibility for these out- 
rages inflicted on the citizens of Dublin 
while exercising their legal rights? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Barrour, Leeds, 
Central): There is no doubt that 
Mrs. Fitzsimmons met her death in 
consequence of injuries received by 
her during the disturbances that took 
place on Tuesday, the 22nd inst. ; but 
whether death was actually caused by 
her being trampled upon by the crowd, 
or by her afterwards falling from the car 
on which she was being transported to 
the hospital, is uncertain. The fall 
from the car took place in consequence 
of the policeman in charge of the car 
being struck down by a blow from a stick 
or stone while in the act of discharging 
this office of humanity. I have no cer- 
tain information of the number of per- 
sons who have been treated in the 
hospital for injuries received in the 
course of the disturbances, but I should 
imagine the number given by the hon. 
Member is in excess of the facts. It 
would be altogether premature to state 
whether any inquiry may be considered 
desirable. 

Mr. O'BRIEN asked whether in case 
the Coroner’s jury brought in a verdict 
declaring that the police were respon- 
sible for Mrs. Fitzsimmons’ death, 
would the Government accept it? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is a hypothetical question. 


Mr. CHARLES SHAW (Stafford): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
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if he is aware that on Saturday last, on 
board the Campania, at the naval re- 
view, there were 1,800 persons ; that out 
of that number the Members of the 
House of Commons and their friends 
only amounted to 800 ; and how it arises 
that so large a percentage of those on 
board were members of the outside pub- 
lic, when the ship had been placed at the 
disposal, as understood, of the Members 
of the House of Commons? I also wish 
to ask into whose coffers the five guineas 
charge went for the accommodation of 
bed, breakfast, and dinner on board— 
whether to the Admiralty, or to the 
Cunard Company ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY not being present, no answer 
was given. 


VOLUNTEER RIFLE RANGE 
(GLOUCESTERSHIRE). 

GeneraAL RUSSELL (Cheltenham): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether he is aware of the detri- 
ment to the public service resulting from 
there being no central range suitable for 
the new rifle now at the disposal of the 
Gloucestershire Volunteers ; and whether 
he will consider favourably the desir- 
ability of allotting a portion of the 
money voted by Parliaiment for rifle 
ranges to provide a suitable range near 
Gloucester to replace the one recently 
condemned ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The money voted 
by Parliament for rifle ranges was pri- 
marily intended for the establishment of 
central ranges for the Regulars and 
Militia. There has been, however, every 
desire to find accommodation as far as 
possible for the Volunteers, and the posi- 
tion of the County of Gloucester will be 
considered. 


MUZZLING ORDER (SHEEP DOGS). 

Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that the west division of the 
County of Wicklow is an almost entirely 
mountainous country, whose inhabitants 
live mainly by sheep farming ; and that 
the Muzzling Order to be issued on the 
Ist of July will seriously interfere with 
the business of the sheep farmers; and 
whether, in view of the losses which will 
be caused to sheep owners by the Muz- 
dling Order, he will make the exception 
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in favour of sheep dogs which is to be 
made in regard to sporting dogs? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The ex- 
ception made by the Muzzling Order in 
favour of sporting dogs applies only when 
such dogs are being exercised or used for 
sporting purposes, and in charge of com- 
petent persons. It must also be observed 
that the Order requires that all dogs, 
except sporting dogs on these special 
occasions, shall be muzzled in or on any 
public place which includes garden or 
pleasure ground or other place to which 
the public have access. No exemption 
in favour of sheep dogs has been made 
in the Muzzling Orders issued by the 
English Board of Agriculture, and my 
right hon. Friend the President of that 
Board, who was recently questioned on 
the subject, stated that the result of in- 
quiries made by him went to show that 
no really serious inconvenience is caused 
by requiring sheep dogs to be muzzled in 
districts where such a measure is neces- 
sary, and that the exemption of such dogs 
from the operation of the Orders would 
seriously impair the efficiency of the 
Orders, and render necessary their con- 
tinuance for a longer period than, it was 
hoped, would otherwise be requisite. I 
see no sufficient ground for making an 
exemption from the Order in favour of 
sheep dogs in Ireland. 

Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that there were more sporting dogs 
than sheep dogs in the County of Wick- 
low, and whether, in that case, he did not 
think that it would be more dangerous 
to leave the majority of the dogs un- 
muzzled than to leave the minority 
unmuzzled ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was aware that sheep dogs could not do 
their work unless they were able to bite 
the sheep? 

[No answer was given. ] 


That 


EGYPTIAN POLITICAL PRISONERS. 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs whether appeals for the 
remission of their sentences of exile have 
lately been received from some of the 
Egyptian political prisoners at present 
detained at Ceylon ; and, if so, whether 
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there is any objection to having copies 
of these appeals laid upon the Table of 
the House? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): The 
Governor of Ceylon has forwarded me- 
morials from certain of the Egyptian 
exiles in that island to the Queen and to 
Lord Salisbury, praying for the exercise 
of Her Majesty’s influence towards ob- 
taining for them permission to leave 
Ceylon and to take up their abode in 
Cyprus. There would be no objection to 
laying copies of these Papers on the 
Table if it was so desired. But the 
matter is one primarily for the considera- 
tion of the Egyptian Ministry, who are 


reported by Lord Cromer to be much | 


averse to granting the application. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) desired to 
ask, in connection with this Question, 
whether Lord Cromer was not in a posi- 
tion to decide the Egyptian Ministry in 
one way or the other in this as in all 
other matters? 

Mr. CURZON: No, Sir. That is not 
at all a correct description of the atti- 
tude or position of Lord .Cromer. He 
reports to us the views of the Egyptian 
Ministry in the matter, which I have 
already stated to the House. 

Mr. DAVITT asked if he understood 
that Papers were to be laid on the Table? 

Mr. CURZON: If it is the desire of 
hon. Members they shall be laid. 

Mr. DAVITT: There is such a desire, 
and I trust they will be forthcoming. 

Mr. CURZON: They shall be. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked whether, 
in laying on the Table the Papers pro- 
mised, the right hon. Gentleman would 
also lay such Papers as would show in 
virtue of what authority and under what 
law, international or municipal, these 
prisoners are detained ? 

Mr. CURZON: No, Sir ; it is quite un- 
necessary. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say now by what 
authority they are detained? 

[No answer was given. | 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOL RATE 
(DIDSBURY). 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether he 
is aware that the Demand Note for the 
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General District Rate of the Urban Dis- 
trict Council of Withington, Manchester, 
contains the item: Didsbury Voluntary 
School Rate, at 1d. in the pound, 
optional ; and whether he will take steps 
to procure the omission of the item in 
future? 

Taz PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuaruiy, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): At 
present I can only state that I am in com- 
munication with the Urban District 
Council on the subject. The Question is 
|to be considered by them at a meeting 
| to-morrow. 





CHURCH CATECHISM 
|(NORTH MUNDHAM BOARD SCHOOL). 
Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: I beg to 
_ask the Vice President of the Committee 
‘of Council on Education whether the 
| Church Catechism is still taught, wholly 
or in part, in the North Mundham Board 
School; whether he is aware that on 
Ascension Day the scholars were taken 
to church in the morning, and had a 
holiday in the afternoon, though they 
were to be examined by the Government 
Inspector the next day ; and whether the 
Department will take steps to insure the 
due observance by the Board of the pro- 
visions of the Education Act of 1870! 
Tue VICE PRESIDENT oF tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge 
University): I believe parts of the 
Church Catechism not distinctive of any 
particular denomination are still taught 
in North Mundham Board School. I 
have no information as to the proceed- 
ings of the school on Ascension Day, but 
if they were such as are suggested in the 
Question they seem unobjectionable. 
The Committee of Council have no reason 
to suppose that the North Mundham 
School Board will fail to observe the pro- 
visions of the Education Act of 1870. 


SUB-POSTMASTERS 
(DELIVERY OF TELEGRAMS). 
Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether it is true that the new scale of 
allowances to sub-postmasters for deli- 
very of telegrams has been reduced as 
follows: from 1 mile to 14 miles, 33 per 
cent.; from 2 miles to 3 miles, 25 per 
cent.; from 3 miles to 4 miles, 25 per 
cent. ; and from 4 miles to 5 miles, 25 
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per cent. ; and whether it is intended that 
any part of the cost of the proposed re- 
duction in porterage of telegrams should 
be paid by sub-postmasters ? 

Mr. HANBURY: No new scale of 
allowances to sub-postmasters for the 
delivery of telegrams has been definitely 
fixed. The Postmaster General, however, 
hopes that, by the extended use of the 
cycle and in other ways, it will be pos- 
sible to effect some economy in the 
arrangements for delivery, and he has 
asked for a report from his local officers 
on the expediency of adopting a scale 
which at some points involves the reduc- 
tions stated by the hon. Member. The 
Postmaster General will, however, see 
that the allowances are adequate for the 
services performed, and it is certainly 
not his intention that any part of the 
cost of the proposed reduction in porter- 
age of telegrams should be paid out of 
the remuneration of the sub-postmasters, 
whose duty it is to pay the allowance 
whatever it may be to the person deli- 
vering the message. 


BELFAST POLICE COURT CELLS. 
Mr. DILLON: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Down (Mr. 

McCarran), I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the evidence of the head constable given 
at the coroner’s inquest on Catherine 
Steele, who died in Belfast workhouse 
on the 12th instant, and to the effect. that 
a yearly average of 10,000 prisoners pass 
through Belfast Police Court cells ; whe- 
ther he can state the greatest number of 
prisoners put into the largest of these 
cells at one time; whether he will give 
the dimensions of the cell and say what 
lavatory accommodation it contains, and 
if there are any restoratives provided or 
available in case of persons being taken 
ill there ; whether, notwithstanding the 
number of female prisoners, there is no 
Woman appointed to look after them ; 
and whether he will consider the desira- 
bility of having some woman appointed 
to assist the constabulary in caring for 
the female prisoners ? 

_Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My atten- 
tion has been directed to the evidence 
given by the head constable of police in 
the case referred to, which sets forth the 
facts with substantial accuracy. The 
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dimensions of the largest of the cells are 
20 feet 8 inches by 15 feet 6 inches by 11 
feet. The maximum number of persons 
placed in this cell, at one time, was 20. 
It contains only one w.c., of a very defec- 
tive kind, and no restoratives are pro- 
vided or available for persons taken 
suddenly ill. There is no female attend- 
ant to look after the female prisoners, 
though there is a female searcher who 
is sent for when required, to search 
female prisoners. I may observe that in 
November, 1895, Mr. Seddall, the district 
inspector of police, at the request of the 
Lord Mayor and members of the Police 
Committee of the Belfast Corporation, 
made a written report to the Committee 
on the subject of the condition of the 
cells, and that subsequently two members 
of the Committee, accompanied by the 
Commissioners of Police, visited and in- 
spected the police stations of a number 
of towns in England and Scotland. The 
result of that inspection was a report 
recommending the erection of new cells 
in substitution of the existing ones, which 
were strongly condemned. I understand 
that application has been made by the 
Corporation to the Local Government 
Beard for a loan to enable the Corpora- 
tion to proceed with the construction of 
new cells, and I may add that one of 
the proposals in connection with the new 
cells is that there should be one or more 
female attendants appointed to look after 
female prisoners. 

Mr. DILLON asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would not do something 
to hurry up the Corporation in this 
matter, as he understood that the cells 
had been condemned for a long time, and 
that the coroner’s jury had severely cen- 
sured the Corporation in delaying to take 
action? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that he 
had no power over the Corporation, but 
probably the asking this Question would 
call their attention to the subject. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that of the detachment of 
the West African Constabulary now 
attached to the depét of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, in the Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, for the purpose of instruction in 
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Irish police methods, the sergeants are 
admitted to the membership of the ser- 
geants’ mess of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, while the officer is not ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary officers’ mess; and 
whether, having regard to the desire 
for promoting unity amongst various 
nationalities in the British Empire, any 
steps will be taken to admit this gentle- 
man to the officers’ mess of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The ser- 
geants of the West African Police, to 
whom reference is made, have access to 
the Royal Irish Constabulary sergeants’ 
mess room at the depot, though they do 
not take their meals there. The Assistant 
Superintendent of the West African de- 
tachment does not mess with the depdt 
officers, nor do I think, having regard to 
the amount of his pay, which is com- 
paratively very small, that he would con- 
sider it a privilege to have to defray the 
cost of messing with the officers. 

Mr. MACNEILL asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that this 
unfortunate man had to leave the depot 
and to go two miles to get his dinner? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: He resides 
a little over a quarter of a mile from the 


depot. 


CHARGE OF THEFT (DUBLIN). 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
directed to the arrest and prosecution of 
Mrs. Birdie Butler and Mr. James O’Dea, 
a graduate and scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and to their frequent remands, 
bail being refused on one occasion in the 
case of Mr. O’Dea, on a charge which the 
authorities now admit to have been abso- 
lutely groundless, of stealing a bag con- 
taining money at the Limerick Junction, 
which Mr. O’Dea, who was travelling up 
to Dublin with Mrs. Butler, believed with 
other luggage to have belonged to that 
lady, but which had been left carelessly 
near that luggage by a bank clerk in 
whose charge it was; and whether, 
having regard to the expense, grievous 
personal inconvenience, and anxiety of 
mind to which Mr. O‘Dea and Mrs. 
Butler have been subjected, the Govern- 
ment intend to take any steps to make 
any compensation to them? 


Mr. Swift MacNeill, 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The ac- 
cused were found in possession of this 
bag, of small dimensions, but weighing 
35lbs., and containing a large sum in 
gold, under circumstances which required 
thorough investigation, and completely 
justified the action of the police. The 
accused parties were not put to unneces- 
sary inconvenience, and though tiey 
have, on the full examination of the 
facts, been entirely exculpated, it is not 
a case calling for compensation by the 
Crown. 

Mr. MACNEILL asked the right hon. 
Gentleman if he was aware that this lady 
and graduate of Trinity College were 
kept in prison five days on this charge? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR was under- 
stood to say that he was not aware of 
the fact mentioned by the hon. Member. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I recommend them 
to consult a solicitor. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India what has been the amount of 
charge on Indian Revenues over the re- 
ceipts from railway working on State 
railways and on guaranteed railways in 
the last 10 years? 

The non. Member further asked the 
Secretary of State for India (1) what was 
the original estimate of loss on the work- 
ing of the Indian railway system for last 
year, and what is the amount of the re- 
vised estimate ; (2) what is the amount 
of capital required for carrying out the 
programme of railway extension in India 
during each of the three years 1897, 1898, 
and 1899 ; and what will be the estimated 
amount of interest payable thereupoa 
during each year of the period of con- 
struction ; and (3) what are the several 
dates at which the contracts with the 
Guaranteed Indian Railway Companies, 
now involving loss to the State, can be 
terminated or modified ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzoraz Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The State and Guaranteed 
Railways of India have been worked, 
during the ten years 1887-97, at an 
average profit of 5} per cent.; but, 
owing to the fall in exchange, a total net 
loss of Rx.7,781,914 on the State and 
Rx.8,679,557 on the guaranteed lines has 
accrued within that period. The net 
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loss in 1896-97 was estimated at 
Rx.2,274,300; the revised estimate was 
Rx.2,810,200, but, according to the latest 
information in my possession, it is likely 
to be Rx.2,665,800. The amount of 
capital expenditure sanctioned for each 
of the three years 1896-97, 1897-98, and 
1898-99 is Rx.10,174,700, Rx.10,130,000, 
and Rx.9,360,000 respectively ; and the 
amount payable by way of interest in 
each of those years may be estimated at 
Rx.153,000, Rx.457,000, and Rx.750,000, 
against which must be set the profits to 
be received from such portions of tiie 
new lines as may be opened within three 
years. The only two contracts with 
guaranteed companies, which in 1895-96 
involved a net loss to the State, are those 
with the Great Indian Peninsula and the 
Madras Railway Companies. They ter- 
minate on June 30, 1900, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1907, respectively. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for Hawick 
Burghs (Mr. Tuomas Suaw), I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will be willing to grant a 
Return giving the names of the neces- 
sitous School Boards in Scotland which 
will obtain relief under the Bill now 
introduced into this House? 


*Toz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Mvrray, Buteshire): I have no objection 
to the Return asked for. It will be pre- 
pared without delay. 


CAVALRY SERVICE SQUADRONS. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether, as the organisation of a 
cavalry corps has been altered to three 
service squadrons, commanded by 
Majors, in the event of one Major being 
seconded a Captain should be promoted 
to take his place, so that each service 
squadron may be commanded by a Field 
Officer, as in the case of batteries of 
artillery ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Majors are not now 
seconded on being employed extra-regi- 
mentally. The question of seconding 
them, under certain circumstances, is at 
present under consideration. 
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FEVER OUTBREAK 
(BELMULLET UNION). 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention 
has been drawn to the reports of exten- 
sive fever and famine in the Belmullet 
Union; whether he has received any 
special report from the officials of the 
Local Government Board; and what 
steps, if any, the Government propose to 
take to meet the exceptional distress 
existing in the Belmullet Union? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The atten- 
tion of the Government has been drawn 
to the account published in the 
Freeman’s Journal of the 24th inst., 
respecting the state of affairs in the 
Union of Belmullet. This account, in 
which an outbreak of fever on the 
Inniskea Islands in this Union, is attri- 
buted to the extraordinary neglect of the 
Government, seems to have been written 
in complete ignorance of the facts, which 
are as follows: On the 12th May, Dr. 
Lavan, the Dispensary Medical Officer, 
reported that 16 cases of fever had oc- 
curred on the islands, and he attributed 
the cause of the outbreak to the 
islanders’ habit of keeping cattle and 
sheep in their houses and having cess- 
pools at their doors. The Local Govern- 
ment Board thereupon directed the 
Medical Officer to furnish weekly reports 
as to the progress of the sick, and as to 
the precautions taken to prevent the 
spread of the disease. On the 30th May 
he reported that the 16 cases were those 
of people in good circumstances and not 
fit subjects for poor relief. The Board 
informed him that whether they were 
subjects for relief or not, he should visit 
the houses and see that all necessaries 
were supplied, and that disinfection was 
properly carried out. On the 3rd instant 
Dr. Lavan reported the type of fever to 
be very mild, that the disease appeared 
to be on the decline, and that he had 
thoroughly disinfected the houses. 
During the same week he disinfected the 
houses a second time. On the 7th in- 
stant he reported that with the exception 
of a few people on the islands who were 
destitute, the rest were in fairly good 
circumstances, but that they laboured 
under the impression, which it was diffi- 
cult to remove, that fever patients should 


be given nothing but cold water. The 
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destitute were provided with all neces- 
sary nourishment and stimulants, and 
the services of two trained nurses from 
Dublin were requisitioned in addition to 
two local nurses. Three of the patients 
had died, and removal of the sick to 
hospital on the manlaind was out of the 
question. The trained nurses were landed 
on the 11th instant. On the 22nd instant 
the Medical Inspector of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board visited the Islands, in 
company with Dr. Lavan. He states that 
there are, in all, 13 cases of fever of 
different kinds on the South Island, but 
that the North Island is free from fever. 
The Inspector considers that the attend- 
ance on, and nursing of the sick, have 
been sufficient up to the present. He 
also attended a meeting of the Board of 
Guardians, and pointed out to them that 
it was imperative on them to enforce 
measures for lime-washing, cleansing, 
and disinfection of all infected houses, 
and that the remedies must be con- 
tinued until satisfactory results are at- 
tained. The Guardians recognise their 
responsibilities as the sanitary authority, 
and are taking measures to comply with 
the Inspector’s recommendation. I am 
not aware of any famine on the island, 
nor can the outbreak of fever be attribut- 
able to any want of food. 

Mr. CRILLY: In view of the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, is he 
prepared to maintain that it is an exag- 
geration to say that on Monday last— 
that is this day week—out of the 60 
families which comprise the whole 
population of the Island of Inniskea, 
which forms part of the Union of 
Belmullet, no less than 45 persons were 
lying ill with fever? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I should 
say that was an exaggerated statement. 


Supply (Irish 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will state what 
was the decision given by the Irish Land 
Comniission on the question of the Ulster 
custom raised before it at its recent 
sitting at Armagh; whether it was held 
to be an interest of the tenant, in addi- 
tion to his interest in the improvements 
sade by him on his holding; whether 
the Sub-Commissioners have in many 
instances expressly remarked on the 


Mr, Gerald Balfour. 
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“Pink Paper” that the holding was sub- 
ject to the Ulster custom, but that they 
had made no allowance to the tenant in 
respect of same; whether the Ulster 
custom has been held to be a right of 
the Ulster tenant, as something in ex- 
cess of the right belonging to a tenant 
of a holding in any other part of Ire- 
land; whether he is aware that this 
custom entitled the tenant to sell his 
holding in the open market, even where 
no improvement had been made by him 
on the holding ; and why, up to the pre- 
sent, no allowance by way of reduced 
rent has been made to the tenant in 
Ulster in respect of this right ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The judg- 
ments of the Irish Land Commission in 
the ‘cases referred to were delivered in 
open Court, and have been extensively 
published in the Irish newspapers. 
These judgments are as accessible to the 
hon. Member as they are to me, and it 
is not for me to place an interpretation 
upon them. The matters to which this 
Question refers are the subject of an 
appeal, and pending the result of this 
appeal it is obviously undesirable that 
the operation of the judgments of the 
Commissioners should be discussed by 
way of Questions across the Table of 
the House. 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING 
(SCOTTISH WATERS). 

Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (1) whether the gunboat 
Redwing and the cutter Active are the 
only Government vessels at present pro- 
tecting the fisheries of Orkney and Shet- 
land from illegal trawilng ; and (2) whe- 
ther the average rate of speed at which 
the Redwing can steam exceeds nine 
knots an hour? 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
answer to the first paragraph is yes. I 
believe that the speed of the Redwing is 
correctly stated, but I have not had time 
to ascertain the exact figure. 


SUPPLY (IRISH EDUCATION VOTES). 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury when 
the Irish Education Estimates will be 
taken? 
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Tas FIRST LORD or tue TREA- | as I stated in the House on May 28, was 
SURY: I understand it will be conve- | in operation on the mainland until 
nient to gentlemen from Ireland that | December last, when fresh instructions 
the Irish Estimates should be taken on | were sent to the British Administrator 
Friday next, and I propose to make that | not to employ force and to exercise his 
arrangement. | discretion in each case as it occurred. 

|The Government have never seen the 





SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 
*Sir C. DILKE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in reference to his statement made on 
Friday night as to “authorisation issued 


with reference to the restoration of fugi- 
tive slaves”—which “documents,” he 
said, 


“were entirely new to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. We were quite unaware of their ex- 
istence. We have never seen them—” 


whether Questions were put to Her 
Majesty’s Government on May 28 in 
which these “formal documents,” were 
described as “habitually issued” by 
“Her Majesty’s representatives” “ giving to 
the bearers permission to . . . . searc 
ne slaves, on which permits they have levied 
a fee”; 


whether it was further stated to the 
Government on May 28 that 


“runaway slaves, fetched by soldiers in British 
employ, as wanted by the Commissioner, with 
letters registered by the Commissioner, have 
been taken before British Courts for proof of 
ownership, and after proof, handed over to 
their masters ” ; 


whether it was also stated on the same 
day, in a Question by myself, that 


“British subjects had been compelled to sur- 
render fugitive slaves by the British authori- 
ties, and had, in fact, surrendered great num- 
bers of such slaves.” 


Mr. CURZON: The answer to all the 
statements in the Question of the right 
hon. Baronet as to the contents of cer- 
tain questions that have been put in this 
House is in the affirmative, and the ex- 
planation is as follows :—The documents 
to which the right hon. Member for 
Honiton alluded in his Question of May 
28 were believed in the Foreign Office to 
relate to the process which I described 
in my speech of Thursday last and which, 





amie there was anything in them that 





actual documents which were before that 
date in use, and were not at the time 


ithat the Question of the right hon. 


| Baronet appeared upon the Paper aware 


might be of an illegal character. Since 


by the British Administrator at Mombasa | then the documents have been produced 


j and read in the House, though I have 
‘not yet been furnished with any copies 
of them ; and the Attorney General, who 
;also has not seen them, has given an 
opinion that if they authorise the deten- 
‘tion of slaves by British subjects, even 
/on foreign territory, that is not in ac- 

cordance with the law. [* Hear, hear! ”] 
| Under these circumstances instructions 


| have been sent by telegraph to Her 


| Majesty’s Commissioner at Mombasa in- 
‘forming him that a British subject is 
| breaking the law if he takes part in re- 
|storing to his master or otherwise de- 
| priving of his liberty any fugitive slave, 
|and instructing him to conform his con- 
duct to the law thus laid down. [“ Hear, 
| hear! ”] 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 


| Tyneside): May I inform the House that 


|I am prepared to hard over the docu- 
ments in the course of the afternoon? 


Mr. CURZON: I am much obliged 
to the hon. Gentleman. 


*Sir C. DILKE: Is it not the case that 
the hon. Gentleman who has just made 
that statement asked a Question of the 
Attorney General, to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman replied that he had 
not seen the documents, upon which the 
hon. Gentleman produced them? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicuarD Wesster, Isle of Wight): The 
documents have never been shown to me 
either directly or indirectly. I never 
knew of their contents until they were 
read by the hon. and learned Member for 
Dumfries on Thursday night. 


*Sir C. DILKE: I personally informed 
Members of the Government six weeks 


ago that these documents were at their 
disposal. 
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CRETE. Thursday, the Government are prepared 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the| to send down a Commissioner to advise 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign | as to the necessity of some measures of 
Affairs whether it is the fact that, on | exceptional relief? 

June 26, Mussulmans to the number of} Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
1,200 made a sortie from the town of |SURY: I received my hon. Friend’s 
Candia and surprised the Christian insur- | notice of this Question only after I came 
gents at Kanli Kastelli, when a desperate | into the House, and, of course, T am not 
combat ensued, entailing serious loss of | prepared to give him an answer upon the 
life; whether it is the fact that, on| very tragic state of circumstances which 
June 26, the Turkish troops attacked | his Question reveals to the House. If he 
Kanli Kastelli and massacred the gar-| will put a Question to the President of 
rison, and then entered the village of | the Board of Agriculture either to- 
Rocca, where they murdered nine men; | morrow or on Thursday, the matter will 
and what steps have been taken by the | before then have come under the con- 
Great Powers for the preservation of life | sideration of the Government. 

and property in peace now that the 
Greek forces have been withdrawn? 

Mr. CURZON: The following tele-| PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
grams have been received from Sir| Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
Herbert Chermside : — | W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 

| sury when he intended to take the Public 
_ ‘June 26.—Grazing question has developed | Health (Scotland) Bill? 
incidents on June 22 at Aitania, and on 24th; a, FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
near Voutes with mutual losses. On 24th| grpw as tote : 
Governor owing to administrative difficulties | SURY replied it would not be taken that 
informed the rationed irregulars rations must | night, nor was he in a position to fix a 
a Bagge a laid peg ugh wh date on which it could be taken. On 

urkKls. outpos aZi ON West, K111e( ree | 7 
Moslems, pono Me three, carried off lad and | Monday o the Report stage of the 
over 20 beasts. Another Christian ambuscade | Workmen (Compensation for Accidents) 
near Spelea was unsuccessful. These inci- | Bill would be considered. 
dents precipitated a Moslem raid on Kanli 
Kastelli, 11 miles south, a mixed village 
— ‘ —e ty we — in ee ; 
the ristians Wi Jiosiem houses destroyed, 1 
isalleged. Cavalry orderlies were sent last night ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
to the outposts, nevertheless a considerable raid 
occurred, accompanied by burning, fighting, and 


cattle-lifting. The Moslem loss was over ten} METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
killed. ‘Total casualties not ascertained. It is BILL. 


alleged that seven Christian guards were killed ; r 
that others were killed in village and 17 houses| 188 PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 


burnt ; cannot yet confirm.” ‘June 28.—The | GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
bulk of the property around Kanli Kastelli is| Cnapiry, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) moved 
Moslem. Total houses in village 70, of which | the Second Reading of this Bill. 


some 20 Moslem. e i OTYNTEW = 
nen Re Wi ese ‘Trae y ath Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
killed and 16 wounded. Raiders believed to | lets, Poplar) characterised the Measure as 
have numbered over 200.” a miserable little Bill, which had been 
| introduced by the Government in fulfil- 
In consequence of these disturbances, | ment of the much larger promise made 
Colonel Chermside made recommenda- | by them to the House, and especially to 
tions as to the measures to be taken by|the London Members. The right hon. 
the local authorities to check raiding in| Gentleman who introduced it said it 
future. would strengthen and improve the posi- 
tion of the water consumers and give 
adequate redress to those who were 
DESTRUCTION OF CROPS (ESSEX). | suffering from the water companies. 
Mayor RASCH: I desire to ask the | What London wanted, however, was a 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in | supply of water rather than a redress of 
consequence of the almost total destruc- | grievances. The main grievance was 
tion of every kind of crop over an area of | that under certain circumstances and 
seven miles in the county of Essex last | conditions there had been a failure on 
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the part of certain companies to 
give a proper and constant supply 
of water in many parts of London. 


In regard to the administration of the | 
companies they had no unity, no control, 


and therefore no popular authority. The 
fact was the interests of the consumer 
and the shareholder were antagonistic. 
Not one of these matters was incidentally 
touched on by the Bill, which the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
said would remedy the grievances of the 
water consumers. What was wanted 
while the Royal Commission was report- 
ing was a more expeditious, inexpensive, 
and decisive mode of obtaining redress 
of individual grievances. In order to 
obtain the redress of minor grievances 
the only means the consumer had were 


either to go to a magistrate or appeal | 


to the Local Government Board, and it 
was now proposed to add a further tri- 
bunal to give the consumer a better 
opportunity. But he doubted whether 
the tribunal selected would be of great 
advantage to the consumer. He doubted 
whether it would be more expeditious ; 
it would be more cumbersome, and un- 
questionably it would be more expensive, 
and it would play largely into the hands 
of the water companies. If, under the 
Bill, the local authority could adopt the 
position of the individual it would be an 
advantage, but if, in the poorer parts of 
London, where the local rates were 
heavy, and the local authorities went to 
law, the cost would come out of the rate- 
payers’ and consumers’ pockets. If the 
local authorities were to be brought in 
they should have a measure of control 
and some power of carrying out their 
wishes. The fault he found with the Bill 
generally was that it would add a tribunal 
which would be expensive, slow, and cum- 
bersome, and which would be scarcely 
used by individuals or local authorities. 
He would not oppose the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, but he expressed his 
regret that the Government, in dealing 


with the water companies, had put aside | 


the question of purchase and popular 
control by the appointment of a Royal 
and had proposed an 
additional tribunal with no positive re- 
form in the existing law, which should 
be more in favour of the consumer and 
against a monopoly. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) remarked that the First 
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Lord of the Treasury had said the Session 
ought not to pass without a solution of 
the question being arrived at. No one 
could say that the Bill was a solution of 
the question or anything like it. The 
real mischief of the position was that 
Parliament had conferred exorbitant 
powers upon the London Water Com- 
panies without imposing upon them cor- 
responding obligations. The Bill neither 
restricted those powers nor enlarged 
those obligations. All that it attempted 
to do was to provide another tribunal 
for determining what the rights of the 
water consumer were, and enabled cer- 
tain local authorities to bring complaints 
or assist the private individual to obtain 
the decision of any question relating to 
water supply of general interest. This 
Bill was at best only a Bill dealing with 
procedure, and it left the substantial 
rights of the water companies precisely 
where they were. Contracts between the 
water companies and the consumer were 
outside the purview of the Bill. They 
ought not to be, because in many cases 
the consumer was compelled to enter into 
a contract with the company, and the 
company with its vast resources on the 
ove hand and the consumer on the other 
were not on equal terms. The Bill should 
deal with unreasonable contracts as well 
as the failure to perform a statutory duty. 
Any local authority might itself complain. 
It must not be lost sight of that at pre- 
sent there were two local authorities 
which could complain, any Metropolitan 
water authority had at present the power 
of complaining, and the water authorities 
were the City Corporation and the Lon- 
don County Council. No doubt during 
recent years it would have been com- 
petent to the London County Council to 
complain, but as he understood the 
London County Council was advised that 
it would not be worth while to take pro- 
ceedings and to sue for penalties provided 
by the Act. By this Bill, however, he 
understood the Commission would have 
power to enforce its own orders. How 
it would be able to enforce its order, and 
whether in practice it would be found to 
be effective was of course a matter which 
only the future could decide. Then, 
with regard to the power to complain of 
the quantity or quality of the water, the 
Bill only provided an additional tribunal. 
As the law at present stood it was 
open to some 20 householders to 
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approach the Local Government Board, 
if they wished to complain of the quan- 
tity or quality of the water, and the 
Board might make an inquiry, and the 
Metropolitan authority might then sue. 
The only real change which was made 
by the Bill in this respect was to set up 
as a new authority, the Railway and Canal 
Commission. He was afraid that Com- 
mission as a body had not so far estab- 
lished itself very firmly in the confidence 
of the public—|“ hear, hear! ”|—and he 
was not sure that the ratepayers of 
London would be satisfied with the pro- 
posal. He would like to say a good word 
for Clause 2 of the Bill, because he 
thought the ratepayers would hear with 
considerable satisfaction that power was 
to be given to a local authority to aid 
financially a water consumer who was 
fighting a case in the interests of the 
public. He noticed that the directors of 
the water companies disliked this clause 
very much, and therefore he was sure 
it was calculated to do good. The Bill 
did not in any way affect the subtantive 
rights of the companies, and the con- 
sumers of London would be bitterly dis- 
appointed if two provisions were not 
included. In the first place, they thought 
it a very hard and indefensible thing that 
they should have to pay for water which 
they did not receive, and he hoped the 
Government would insert a proviso to 
the effect that if a water company did not 
supply water, from whatever cause the 
failure might arise, it should not be en- 
titled to payment. The second point 
was in regard to the practice of cutting 
off the supply, which had been a matter 
of frequent complaint. When a com- 
pany cut off the supply there was the 
additional grievance that it charged an 
exorbitant sum for reconnecting the 
supply, and, moreover, a dwelling-house 
without water was by the Public Health 
Act, 1891, a nuisance which was liable 
to be dealt with summarily. It was 
monstrous that a water company should 
be empowered to cut off the water supply 
if the consumer did not pay his quarterly 
water rate in advance on the very day. 
He hoped the Government would intro- 
duce a provision which would relieve the 
unwary consumer of water of this dis- 
advantage. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said that the two hon. Members 
who had endeavoured to disparage this 


Mr. E. H. Pickersgill. 
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Bill did not represent the general opinion 
of London Members. The Bill did not pro- 
fess to deal with the whole subject, but 
so far as it went it was a valuable Mea- 
sure, and even the hon. Members who 
had spoken did not deny that it contained 
useful provisions. It was no small merit 
of the Bill that there was a general con- 
sensus that what was in the Bill was 
good, though the opponents wished to 
introduce additional provisions. It was 
said that the East End was in favour of 
purchase, but surely that was a question 
of price. If the water companies had 
been bought up, under the arrangement 
made some years ago by Mr. Smith, the 
shareholders would have had £1,100,000 
in dividends more than they had actually 
received. He hoped that the Royal Com- 
mission would lose no time in making 
their Report. The hon. Member for 
Poplar said that the great grievance was 
the failure of supply which had taken 
place in East London, but that was due 
to the action of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. Mr. Burdett, who spoke with such 
high authority, had stated—he believed 
with truth—that the tendency of opinion 
amongst those who had studied the 
question was in favour of control rather 
than of purchase. It would be found 
ultimately that the Government, by ap- 
pointing the Commission and introducing 
this Bill had taken the wisest course in 
the interest of the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis and the solving of the pro- 
blem of the water supply of London. 
Mr. LIONEL HOLLAND (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow and Bromley) thought 


the Bill a perfectly harmless Mea- 
sure. If it brought but little bene- 
fit to the consumers it, at any 


rate, left their rights, such as they 
were, undisturbed. But the Bill would 
cease to be harmless, if it were to be con- 
sidered for one moment to be in any way 
a fulfilment of the announcement con- 
tained in the Queen’s Speech ; if it were 
to be taken in any way as a satisfaction 
of the demand of the consumers for a 
more regular and a more efficient 
supply ; if it were to be adduced as an 
argument for not bringing forward legis- 
lation as soon as possible for the removal 
of the inequalities and irregularities of 
the present system ; or if it were to be 
considered as a step towards the estab 
lishment of a policy of control. He 
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understood from the speech of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board in 
introduction of the Bill, that the Govern- 
ment considered it a temporary Measure. 
But the Member for London University 
put a somewhat different interpretation 
on the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
regarded it as the first step towards a 
policy of control. But the Bill did not 
deal with any of the disadvantages or 
anomalies of the present system of 
supply, such as the power of the com- 
panies to raise their toll on a house as 
the rateable value went up, although they 
did not supply a single additional gallon 
of water, and were not put to a shilling 
of additional expense, and to compel the 
consumer to pay for water whether he 
received it or not. He need not go 
through the anomalies of the present 
system of supply. They were made mani- 
fest by the Reports of the innumerable 
Committees and Commissions which had 
sat to investigate the question. Not one 
of those inequalities or anomalies was 
even touched upon in the present Bill, 
and therefore if it were to be considered 
a bar to future legislation when the Com- 
mission reported, or as the first step in 
the policy of control, it would become a 
very harmful Bill. He accepted the Bill 
simply and purely as an Amendment to 
procedure, and he trusted that when the 
Commission reported there would be no 
delay in bringing in legislation, now long 
overdue, for permanently settling the 
problem of the water supply of London. 
Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said 
that he was afraid the Government would 
be known in history as the Government 
which had excited great hopes by the 
subjects which it had named to be dealt 
with, and the greatest disappointment 
by its manner of handling those subjects. 
The Government did not seem able to 
get away from this metropolitan water 
question. They began by causing the 
County Council Bills to be defeated, then 
they introduced a Water Trust Bill, and 
the question appeared in the Queen’s 
Speech. And now, in fulfilment of all 
this promise, this miserable Bill was in- 
troduced. He could not see what benefit 
the inhabitants of London were to derive 
from the interference of the Railway 
Commissioners in the Water Question. 
What had the Commissioners done? 
They were one of the standing jokes of 
the Estimates. But the Water Question 
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was urgent, as the conduct of the Govern- 
ment and the sufferings of the people of 
the Metropolis showed. Last year there 
was a famine in the East of London, and 
this year there had been one in the South, 
and these famines would frequently 
recur under the present system. The 
attitude of the companies—who in the 
last few years had come to Parliament 
to ask for power to raise nine millions 
of money—showed that they recognised 
how inadequate the present arrangements 
were. Purchase on a broad and fair 
basis to the owners of property was the 
best way of solving this Question; and 
he hoped that the present Bill would 
not be accepted as a substitute for that 
great policy. As to the Bill, there was 
nothing in it. 

Mr. EDWARD BOULNOIS (Mary- 
lebone, E.) said that he did not 
oppose the Second Reading of the 
Bill; but as it had been introduced 
as a public Bill the water com- 
panies lost their opportunity of being 
heard on the various points raised. The 
companies had no need to fear any inves- 
tigation. They had endeavoured to carry 
out the statutory obligations in the past, 
and if they did not do so in the future 
they were willing that the consumer 
should have a Court before which he 
could lay his complaint. At the same 
time, the provision allowing the local 
authority to aid the consumer out of the 
rates in carrying his complaint before 
the Courts required very serious con- 
sideration. The companies disliked that 
provision, because they thought it would 
lead to frivolous complaints being 
brought before the Courts. It was, in 
effect, the doctrine of maintenance, and 
why should it be applied to the water 
companies only, and not to the railway 
and gas companies, and perhaps to the 
London General Omnibus Company? He 
would suggest the insertion of a safe- 
guard, requiring the local authority to 
obtain the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board or of the Attorney General. 
Clause 3 would require careful considera- 
tion. The consumer in the outside areas 
would be put to considerable expense in 
altering his fittings for a constant supply. 
He should suggest certain amendments 
in Committee, and, as they would not 
interfere with the principle of the Bill, 
he hoped they would be favourably 
received. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN said that it was hardly 
accurate to describe the Bill as having 
been introduced in fulfilment of the pro- 
mises of the Government last year. It 
was introduced in fulfilment of a promise 
which he gave at the beginning of the 
Session. The Leader of the House had in 
a letter expressed the strong desire of the 
Government to arrive at some solution 
of this question at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and the Government had done 
what was wisest and best for that end. 
They had appointed a Royal Commission 
to inquire into a number of important 
subjects intimately connected with this 
Question which had _ never been 
thoroughly thrashed out, and, in addi- 
tion, they had introduced this Bill as a 
more or less temporary measure pending 
the Report of the Commission. An hon. 
Member had charged him with having 
spoken of this Bill in the most grandilo- 
quent terms on its introduction. What 
he actually said was that it was “a simple 
and modest Bill” and a “very short 
one.” He added :— 
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“The new powers and duties which we are 
conferring upon the local authorities must not 
be underrated, because, in my opinion, they 
are very considerable.” 


To that opinion he still took the liberty 
of adhering. Some hon. Members had 
done their best to disparage the Measure, 
but he supposed that was only an asser- 
tion of their position sitting in opposi- 
tion. Even they, however, were 
compelled to admit that there was, at all 
events, some good in the Bill, and the 
Government had no reason whatever to 
complain of the general reception it had 
met with in the House. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
But the Bill did a good deal more than 
appeared on the surface. It was no smail 
matter to bring in all the local authori- 
ties and to give them power to initiate 
complaints without waiting for the initia- 
tive of individual consumers. It was said 
this power was not new, but whereas 20 
complaints were now required before the 
Local Government Board could take 
notice of it, under the Bill a complaint 
could be made by any single individual. 
Very often, he thought, the water com- 
panies had been unfairly attacked, and 
he would give an instance. It was 
alleged that the Lambeth Water Com- 
pany had seized the opportunity of the 
Jubilee to cut off the supply of the people. 
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As soon as information reached him that 
there was difficulty in that quarter, he 
made it his business to inquire at once, 
and, so far as he had any knowledge of 
the subject, he was at a loss to conceive 
how the difficulty could have been 
avoided, no matter in whose hands the 
control of the water was. What occurred 
was this. There was an extraordinary 
and quite abnormal invasion of fish- 
spawn in the river. This was always a 
difficulty, he understood, which arose 
every year more or less during June, but 
this year it was quite exceptional. The 
previous cold weather was supposed to 
have delayed the spawn. Then came two 
days of extreme heat, and this was 
followed by the abnormal invasion of 
spawn which blocked the filters, and quite 
prohibited any further supply of filtered 
water until the spawn had been removed 
from the filter beds. Even with a large 
staff of men this work took some time, 
and that, he believed, was the reason of 
the dearth of water which occurred only 
a few days ago. Where the companies 
did their duty the Bill would be inopera- 
tive; where they did not, they would 
have a formidable body of local authori- 
ties always ready to bring them to task, 
and fight them for any transgression of 
which they might have been guilty on 
perfectly even terms. The position, 
therefore, would be very different from 
that of the unfortunate individual con- 
sumer in the past. As to the suggestion 
that individuals would have difficulty in 
persuading the local authorities to act, 
he doubted it very much. Did the hon. 
Member opposite, who had some ex- 
perience of the London County Council, 
think it would be very hard, when a 
legitimate opportunity arose, to persuade 
that body to take action against the 
metropolitan water companies, for whom 
they had no very great affection and with 
whom they had a good many outstanding 
quarrels? With regard to suggested 
amendments, from whatever quarter of 
the House, he could only say that the 
Government were prefectly prepared to 
give them, one and all, the most careful 
consideration. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) desired information on two 
points—first, the sort of cases in which 
the promoters thought the Bill would 
be applicable ; and secondly, the nature 
of the new tribunal. The utility of the 
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tribunal would depend largely on, had the right hon. Gentleman’s 
whether it was an expensive one or not. | argument vanished to? Was the pre- 


It had been alleged that the Railway 
Commission was an extremely expensive 
body. [The Arrorngy GeneraL: “ No!”] 
That should be denied, for it was clear 
it would be a very serious thing for 
either an individual consumer or a local 
authority to appear before a body where 
very large counsels’ fees might be paid 
by the water companies and the costs 
ultimately thrown on the complainants. 
The right hon. Gentleman, with a cour- 





sent Bill a mere emanation from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech on the 
London County Council Bills? Was it 
a fulfilment of the promise in the Queen’s 
Speech? These were questions he would 
like to have answered? As to this Bill, 
he certainly should not oppose it. It 
was a Bill that was neither here nor 
there ;” it was a slight, small, unimport- 
ant Measure, and nobody would long 
to make it anything else. The position 


tesy which they all recognised, endea-| seemed to be this, that the Bill was an 
youred to make out that the promises | essential part of the Government pro- 
made by the Government were not in- | mise, but they could not go further just 


yolved in the Bill at all. 


He altogether | now, for they had tied their own hands, 


denied that what the Government had | and it was just this position into which 
done in connection with the Royal Com- | the Government had brought themselves 
mission—which was the only thing they | of which he complained. Let the House 


had done except to throw out the late | look at the situation. 
Water Purchase Bills—was in any sense | there 
a fulfilment of what all sides must have | mittees 


For many years 
series of Com- 
and Commissions on _ this 


had been a 


been led to expect. He held in his hand | London water question, and all undoubt- 


an extract from the letter of the Con- 
servative Member for East London, ad- 
dressed last August to the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and in his reply the right 
hon. Gentleman, speaking on behalf of 
the Government, said, “ We strongly feel 
that next Session ought not to pass 
without a solution being arrived at.” 
There was nothing about “a _ step 
towards a solution ;” it was “without a 
solution being arrived at.” When the 


right hon. Gentleman made that 
statement in the letter it was very gene- 
rally received with approval, and 


accepted as an indication that the Gov- 
ernment had risen to the occasion and 
recognised their duty, seeing that the 
danger was not to be avoided by any 
other means, and the whole question of 
London water supply was urgent and 
ought to be dealt with without delay. 
In the Queen’s Speech at the opening of 
the Session there was a paragraph to 
the effect that a Bill would be submitted 
to the House for improving the arrange- 
ments for the water supply of the Metro- 
polis, and he asked was this the pro- 
mised Bill, or should they leck for 
another Bill. Was the Bill now intro- 
duced the fulfilment of the promise or 
not? If it was not, then where was the 
Bill and why had it been suspended? 
Had the Government altered their minds 
since they prepared the Queen’s Speech? 
Or if this was the Bill indicated, where 
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edly pointed in one direction, purchase 
by some municipal authority until there 
was the famous and all-important Com- 
mittee of 1891, presided over by the 
present Home Secretary. It was a 
strong Committee, and it investigated the 
whole of the question from the point of 
view of joint management, from the 
point of view of ccnstituting a new 
authority, from the point of view of 
simple purchase, and the Committee re- 
commended that the London County 
Council should be empowered, or prac- 
tically obliged, for that was what it came 
to, to consider the whole question and 
bring in a Measure for constituting a 
water authority, and if it should consti- 
tute itself a water authority, or propose 
to do so in this Measure, it was bound 
to purchase the water companies by 
arbitration. The Council brought in a 
Bill to carry this out, and the Govern- 
ment opposed that Bill. They were last 
year under the glamour of some idea 
that they could do something other than 
that Sir Matthew White Ridley’s Com- 
mittee recommended. They still be- 
lieved that some middle course was pos- 
sible, but there were some Members on 
the other side. of the House who saw 
better than the Government, and knew 
this could not be so. This year, when 


the Government had to face the ques- 
tion straightly, instead of trying to find 
a middle course, they were obliged to 
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arrange a Commission, which Commis- 
sion should enter into the very things 
Sir M. W. Ridley’s Committee reported 
upon. The Government had landed 
themselves in an impassable position ; 
they could not get out of that position, 
and they appointed a Commission to 
consider the whole thing over again 
when it was ripe for solution. So they 
had tied their hands, and could not do 
anything but bring in this exceedingly 
small, unimportant Measure. He could 
not accept the right hon. Gentleman’s 
history of how the Bill came to be in- 
troduced, when he said it arose out of 
his pledge given when he was calling 
upon the House to throw out the London 
County Council’s Water Purchase Bills. 
The First Lord of the Treasury said the 
Session ought not to pass without a 
solution of this question being arrived 
at, and the Queen’s Speech contained a 
promise of a Bill to improve the arrange- 
ments of the water supply of the Metro- 
polis. Was this Measure a fulfilment of 
that promise, or was it not? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) did 
not rise to follow the hon. Gentleman’s 
survey of the question and the com- 
ments on various topics he had intro- 
duced into his speech, but to answer 
specific questions as to the cases which, 
as he conceived, would be dealt with by 
the Bill. At the present time, of course, 
proceedings could be undertaken by 
twenty water consumers, and by appli- 
cation to a magistrate, to enforce what 
he might call the minor duties of water 
companies ; but there was not any ready 
tribunal for dealing with greater ques- 
tions. If hon. Members would look at 
the second sub-section of the first clause 
it would be seen that it was contem- 
plated that such questions as the quan- 
tity and quality of water supplied, and of 
a constant supply, should be dealt with by 
the Railway Commission. Those who 
had studied the subject would agree that 
a magistrate, or even an arbitrator, ex- 
cept under special circumstances, were 
not the best tribunals for the settle- 
ment of such questions as these. Hon. 
Members had spoken of the great 
expense of proceedings before the Rail- 
way Commission, but they had been led 
into exaggeration on this point, and 
their statements were absolutely contra- 
dicted by cases within his experience. 


Mr. James Stuart. 


Metropolitan Water 
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There was a safeguard in the Bill which 
was excluded from the Act of 1888, that 
all costs would be within the discretion 
of the tribunal, and everybody would 
know perfectly well that if the Commis. 
sion found there was good foundation 
for the complaint they would throw the 
whole cost of proceedings on the Com- 
pany. Under the present law there was 
no practical means of raising such ques- 
tions as the quantity and quality of 
water, or of adequate supply, except by 
proceedings for mandamus in the High 
Court, and it would not be suggested 
that this procedure would be less costly, 
He did not wish to repeat what his right 
hon. Friend had said. For serious 
causes of complaint the Bill offered a 
remedy, and as such he asked the House 
to give the Bill a Second Reading. 

Mr. JOHN LOWLES (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston) said though he, in common 
with other London Members, would 
have liked a more comprehensive deal- 
ing with the subject, he had come to 
the conclusion that it was wiser to 
have an inquiry by a Commission of 
experts, because the question, after ex- 
haustive inquiry, might be settled once 
for all. He did not minimise the im- 
portance of the present Measure, and 
it would be assessed at its proper value 
by those who had felt the effects of the 
water famine. It gave individual con- 
sumers an opportunity to set in motion 
power of inquiry into the shortcomings 
of water companies. The whole ques- 
tion of water supply fully deserved 
serious consideration, and East End 
Members felt this strongly; but the 
feeling would be general that the Gov- 
ernment had acted wisely in trying to 
settle the question conclusively by means 
of an Inquiry by a Commission of ex- 
perts. Meantime he regarded _ this 
means by which individual consumers 
would be able to set in motion power to 
compel water companies to fulfil their 
obligations as exceedingly useful. It 
would have a preventive effect, the know- 
ledge of such a power would stimulate 
the anxiety of companies to meet the 
requirements of consumers. 

Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) said 
there was an advantage in the proposed 
mode of procedure over the method of 
expropriation which had so many advo- 
cates on the other side of the House. 
Directly they entered on the question of 
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expropriation they involved all questions 
of interference with rights of property, 
necessitating the utmost possible caution 
against raising the opposition not only 
of those whose property was immediately 
interfered with, but of those who might 
think their turn would come next, and 
who would therefore join hands in resist- 
ing the proposal. Moreover, the dislike of 
expropriation was intensified by mistrust 
of the London County Council, and a 
reluctance to do anything that would 
throw the administration of the whole of 
the London water supply into its hands. 
It was, he thought, a difficulty which was 
likely to occur over and over again in 
the municipal government of London 
that the extraordinary want of tact 
which had marked the County Council’s 
manceuvres had created a _ prejudice 
against it which would go far to destroy 
any advantages which might have been 
expected from a great popular institution 
like that. So long as it went on mas- 
querading as London’s Parliament, so 
long as it was inflated by the spirit that 
animated Zhe Daily Chronicle, so long 
would it be found that Parliament, and 
many persons outside Parliament, were 
extremely reluctant to increase, in any 
respect whatever, the authority intrusted 
to the County Council. If they would be 
more wisely guided, if they would 
adopt an attitude of greater humility 
—[Opposition laughter|—and would be 
content to be only the first municipal 
corporation of the country, then, cer- 
tainly, it would be possible to extend 
very largely their powers with a just con- 
fidence that those powers would be wisely 
used. An advantage of proceeding by 
the method of control was that they con- 
trolled the companies and they compelled 
them to do their duty. No question of 
property would arise; no question of 
whether a new authority was to be con- 
stituted which might be distrusted, as 
was the case with the County Council. 
They had the simple method of compel- 
ling the existing authority to do its duty, 
and therefore he, for his part, was very 
glad indeed that the Government had 
seen fit to adopt the method of control 
rather than some more ambitious kind. 
He hoped that when this Bill was passed, 
there would be no reluctance whatever 
to use its provisions and compel the 
water companies at all times to do their 
duty. [“ Hear, hear! ”| There was one 
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power which he thought might have been 
added to the Bill, and which, perhaps, 
the Government would consider when 
they came to the Committee stage. This 
was the granting to the Railway and 
Canal Commission the power to deal with 
the question of water rates in so many 
cases as the water had been defectively 
supplied, whether in point of quality or 
quantity. Nothing had struck people as 
more conspicuously unfair and unreason- 
able in connection with the water com- 
panies than their action in exacting the 
full measure of their rates when, through 
frost or drought, they had been unable to 
supply the full measure of water. It 
would be an advantage if a clause conid 
be inserted in the Bill which would 
enable the Commission to make an order 
for diminished water rates in proportion 
to the diminution that had taken place 
in the quantity of water supplied. He 
thought that would be an eminently fair 
regulation, and would give a sensible 
relief to the aggrieved water consumer, 
and it would act as a kind of automatic 
penalty of which the water compaaies 
would be afraid, and which they would 
take the utmost trouble to escape. It 
would become more desirable, in the 
Committee stage, to investigate some- 
what more at length the question 
whether the tribunal to which these 
powers were to be intrusted was nearly 
so expensive as had been suggested by 
the hon. Member for Shoreditch, but, as 
he was glad to hear, the Attorney General 
denied. If it was the fact that it was an 
expensive tribunal, it would surely seem 
that the expense must arise from some 
cause which could be regulated, and 
which might, therefore, form the subject 
for amendment in this Bill. A clause 
might be inserted similar to the one in 
the Clergy Discipline Act of 1892, under 
which a small judicial committee were 
given power to make rules so that they 
might reduce the expense and facilitate 
the process of litigation as much as pos- 
sible. Some amendments of the kind he 
had indicated would, he thought, im- 
prove the Bill, but he was convinced that 
he was only reflecting the opinion of his 
constituents when he said that the great 
majority of those who had complained, 
and very reasonably complained, of the 
action of the water companies in the past 
would feel the Government had taken a 
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great step towards removing their griev- 
ances in introducing a Measure which 
would establish effective control over 
these companies. 


Bill read a Second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 





CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 


LL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [17th May], “That 
the Bill be committed to the Standing 


Committee on Trade, Ete.” Debate re- 
sumed. 
Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 


Burghs) opposed the Motion on the 
ground that it was a departure from what 
had been the settled practice of the 
House for many years. The First Lord 
of the Treasury had been the greatest 
champion in the House of the principle 
that controversial Bills should be kept 
within the area of the House itself, and 
should not be committed to Standing | 
Committees upstairs. He thought no one | 
would deny that this was a controversial | 
Bill, and therefore it should be kept 
within the scope of the House itself. | 
There was another reason why this Bill | 
should be kept within the scope of the | 
House. This Bill represented one of the | 
great social Measures which the Govern- | 
ment placed before the country at the 
last General Election, and in view of the 
importance thus given to the matter, the 
constituents ought to be in the position 
to see exactly how the proposal was re- 
ceived by the House, and to have the 
opportunity of considering the merits 
of the various Amendments that might 
be moved from different sides of the 
House. Then, again, the period of the 
Session at which they had arrived told 
strongly in favour of keeping the Bill in 
the House. They were now practically 
at the beginning of July, and in view of 
the work which the Grand Committee 
had already transacted, and of the very 
important Bills that were still waiting 
for its consideration, he thought this 
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itself. They had had no reason given for 
sending the Bill upstairs, and as they 
were not too busily employed there they 
ought to keep it in the House. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington) 
said he found himself in agreement with 
his hon. Friend on this matter. On this 
Bill there arose a question which, though 
a matter for Committee, was one of such 
great importance that he did not think 
it could be adequately discussed except 
in Committee of the whole House. This 
Bill proposed to shut out goods produced 
in foreign prisons under whatever con- 
ditions they were produced. If they 
were produced and put on the market, 
not at a low price, but at the full market 
price, then they were to be shut out just 
as though they were put on the market 
and competed for at a low price and 
under conditions which would interfere 
with other producers. That was a question 
that affected them very closely in this 
country. Those of them who had taken 
an interest in prison reform—and he was 
a member of the Committee which re 
ported upon this subject—felt most 
strongly that they would never ade- 
quately improve the prisons unless chey 
offered opportunities for the men sent 


‘there to practise at a trade, acquiring 


habits of industry, and leaving the prison 
better men than they went in. This was 
a subject in which there had been diffi- 
culties with the trades unions in days 
gone by. What they had said was that 
these goods were put on the markets at 
low rates and under conditions— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is discussing the merits of 
the Bill itself to an extent beyond what 
is admissible under this Motion. 

Mr. HALDANE said he had trans 
gressed unwittingly. He was referring 
to this by way of illustration of the fact 
that there would arise in the Committee 
stage the very important question 
whether the Bill should apply so as to 
shut out goods, under all circumstances, 


| that were produced in foreign prisons. 


If it did, it would be to put an immense 
difficulty in the way of those who had 
the cause of reform in British prisons 
at heart. He would therefore join 
in the appeal of his hon. Friend 
to the Government that they would 
take this Bill under circumstances when 
they could examine this question fully. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
joined in the appeal which had been 
made to the Government to leave the 
Bill in the hands of the House. This was 
a controversial Measure, and one, more- 
over, Which involved very great and im- 
portant principles ; it would result in a 
form of protection—he did not say it 
would be mischievous—and entail the 
adoption of completely new methods. In 
future the Board of Customs would have 
to go into the origin of a thing, and in- 
stead of being Commissioners of Customs 
they would be a sort of prize court. It 
was a tremendous alteration, one so large 
that no Committee upstairs ought to be | 
empowered to consider it and decide) 
upon it, but it certainly ought to be left | 
to the House as a whole. 





He had no con- | 
fidence whatever in the Standing Com- 
mittees upstairs, and he for one would | 
hesitate to leave it in the power of a) 
Committee upstairs to say whether the | 
very important new principles contained 
in the Measure should or should not be 
applied. The Standing Committees were 
originally intended to deal with matters | 
of secondary importance and of great | 
complication and detail. They never} 
were supposed to be bodies to whom the | 
House should hand over the settlement | 
of great principles. This Bill was essen- 
tially one of principle, and therefore it| 
ought to be committed to a Committee 
of the whole House. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA-| 
SURY said he was not sure he entirely 
concurred in the description of the Bill 
which had just been given by his hon. 
Friend. The hon. Member had used very 
strong adjectives in describing the enor- 
mous magnitude and importance of the 
principles which, in his view, were in- | 
volved in the single clause of which the 
Bill consisted. He thought his hon. 
Friend had rather over-magnified the 
novelty of the departure the Bill consti- 
tuted, and, if this were the occasion on 
which to argue the doctrine the hon. 
Gentleman had laid down, he believed he 
would be able to show the hon. Member 
had somewhat inflated the importance of 
the problems the Bill raised. In sug- 
gesting that the Bill should go to a Grand 
Committee, the Government had no 
desire to in any way violate the principles 
which had been laid down by successive 
occupants of the place from which he 
was now speaking with regard to the 
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functions and duties which should be 
thrown on Grand Committees. He 
thought the hon. Gentleman who initiated 
the Debate went rather beyond the mark 
when he said that this was a Bill which 
divided Parties, and he was also of 
opinion that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire had slightly 
exaggerated the bearing of the Measure. 
But he frankly admitted that when three 
Gentlemen from different parts of the 
House brought forward different sets of 
arguments which appealed to them and 
all of which converged upon the one con- 
clusion—that the Bill was not of a 
character that ought to go to a Grand 
Committee—he did not know that there 
was anything in the condition of the busi- 
ness of the House which should require 
the Government with undue obstinacy to 
adhere to their suggestion. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] As there appeared to be a 
general feeling that the House themselves 
would prefer to discuss the Bill in Com- 
mittee, and as they might hope the dis- 
cussion in Committee would not be of 
a very prolonged character, he would be 
glad to assent to the committal of the 
Bill to a Committee of the whole House. 
[Cheers. | 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY moved that the Bill be put down 
for Committee to-morrow. 

Mr. DALZIEL hoped it was not in- 
tended that the Committee should be 
taken to-morrow. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: It shall not be the principal busi- 
ness to-morrow, but the second Order. 

Mr. DALZIEL pointed out that no 
Amendments had been drafted with a 
view to going into Committee to-morrow. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY thereupon named Thursday for 
the Committee stage. 


Bill committed to a Committee of the 
whole House for Thursday. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Third Reading 
[24th May] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 
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POLICE (PROPERTY) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. Artuur O’Connor in the Chair. ] 


Clause 1,— 


POWER TO MAKE ORDERS WITH RESPECT 
TO PROPERTY IN POSSESSION OF POLICE. 


(1.) Where any property has come into the 
possession of the police in connection with any 
criminal charge or under Section sixty-six of 
the Metropolitan Police Act,1839, Section forty- 
eight of the Act of the Session of the second and 


ninety-four (local), for regulating the Police in 
the City of London, or Section one hundred and 
three of the Larceny Act, 1861, or Section 
thirty-four of the Pawnbrokers Act, 1872, a 


Street within the metropolitan police district and 
a court of summary jurisdiction elsewhere may, 
on application either by an officer of police or 
by a claimant of the property, make 
an order for the delivery of the property 
to the person appsiring to the magistrate 
or court to be the owner thereof, or, if the 
owner cannot be ascertained, make such order 
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| one Court within the Metropolitan Police 


area having jurisdiction under the Bill, 


| That would be inconvenient and wrong 


from the point of view of policy. It 
would be obviously inconvenient for a 


' complainant living, say, 20 miles from 
| Charing Cross, to come to Bow Street to 


establish his right to the possession of 
property. From the point of view of 
policy, if they gave jurisdiction to one 
magistrate only the inevitable effect 


| would be that that magistrate would 


have to take an official or a stereoty 
third years of Her present Majesty, chapter | Yped 


view of the matter. If his Amendment 
were adopted any magistrate sitting in 


| the Metropolis would have jurisdiction 
| under the Bill. 


metropolitan police magistrate sitting at Bow | 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tur 


|HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marrnew 


| Wurre Rivtey, Lancashire, Blackpool) 


said he had no doubt the words “ sitting 
at Bow Street” were put in with some 


| object, but as there appeared to be rea- 


with respect to the property as to the magistrate | 


or court may seem meet. 
(2.) An order under this section shall not 
affect the right of any person to take within 


six months from the date of the order legal | 


proceedings against any person in possession of 
property delivered by virtue of the order for the 
recovery of the property, but on the expiration 
of those six months the right shall cease. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL moved to omit 
from Sub-section 1, the words “sit- 
ting at Bow Street.” He said that 
the object of the Bill was to give 
power to decide the right of posses- 
sion to property in the hands of the 
police, and against that he had nothing 
to say. There was, however, to be only 


son in the Amendment he would accept 
it subject to revision on Report. 


Amendment agreed to ; Bill reported ; 
as amended, to be considered To- 
morrow. 


ISLE OF MAN 
(CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL [i1.]. 


Order for Second Reading Read. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 


‘the Bill be now Read a Second time.” 


The House divided : —Ayes, 52 ; Noes, 65. 
—(Division List—No. 249—appended.) 


AYES. 














Balfour,Rt. Hn. A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn Gerald W (Leeds) 
Beach,Rt. Hn. Sir M.H. (Bristol) 
Bethell, Captain 

Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 
Bowles, T.Gibson (King’sLynn) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Caldwell, James 

Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 
Chamberlain, J. Austen (Worc’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Currie, Sir Donald 

Davies, Horatio D. (Chatham) 
Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- 
Drucker, A. 

Fergusson, Rt. Hn. SirJ(Manc’r) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 


Fisher, William Hayes 

Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John Eldon 
Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury) 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robert Wm. 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Helder, Augustus 

Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Hopkinson, Alfred 

Joluston, William (Belfast) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverp’].) | 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) | 
Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowles, John | 
Maxwell, Sir Herbert E. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Purvis, Robert 
Ridley, Rt. Hn.Sir MatthewW. | 


Ritchie, Rt. Hn.Chas. Thomson 
Shaw-Stewart,M. H. (Renfrew) 
Smith,Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 


, Strauss, Arthur 


Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 


| Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
| Thorburn, Walter 


Thornton, Perey M. 


| Webster, SirR.E. (Isle of Wight) 


Williams, JosephPowell-(Birm.) 


| Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 


| TELLERS FoR THE Ayes, Sir 


William Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther. 
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Abraham, William (Cork,N.E.) ; 
Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, W.) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Burt, Thomas 

Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness-sh.)| 
Clough, Walter Owen 

Collery, Bernard 
Colville, John | 
Crilly, Daniel 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) | 
Daly, James 
Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douelan, Captain A. 
Esmonde, Sir Thomas 
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NOES. 


Hedderwick, Thos. Charles H. 
Hogan, James Francis 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Kilbride, Denis 

Kinloch, Sir John Geo. Smyth 
Lambert, George 

Leng, Sir John 

Lough, Thomas 

Macaleese, Daniel 
McDermott, Patrick 
McEwan, William 

McKenna, Reginald 

Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morgan, W.Pritchard (Merthyr) 
Morton, Edw. John Chalmers 
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Rickett, J. Compton 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Scott, Charles Prestwich 
Souttar, Robinson 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath). . 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan, E.) 
Tully, Jasper 

| Wedderburn, Sir William 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John Carvell (Notts.) 





Fenwick, Charles O’Brien, James F 
Ffrench, Peter 

Gilhooly, James 

Greville, Captain 

Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hazell, Walter 


Owen, Thomas 





The declaration of the numbers, indi- 
cating that the Bill had been lost, was 
received with ironical Opposition cheers. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY, rising immediately, said: It is 
evident that the attempt to carry on 
business during the Jubilee celebration 
is not wholly unattended with difficulties. 
In these circumstances, I beg to move 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 
[Ministerial cheers, laughter, and Op- 
position cries of “No!” | 


Question put, “That this House do 
now adjourn.” The House divided :— 
Ayes, 58; Noes, 64.—(Division List, No. 
250.) 


SUPPLY [25rn JUNE]. 
Report deferred till To-morrow. 





POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION BILL 
[H.L.]. | 

Committee deferred till Monday 12th 
July. 





SUPPLY [18rx JUNE] REPORT. 


Consideration of Postponed Resolution | 
deferred till To-morrow. 


O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
O’Ccnnor,James (Wicklow,W.) | 


Parnell, John Howard 


Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
' Power, Patrick Joseph 


| morrow. 


Wilson, John (Govan) 

Wilson, Jos H.(Middlestrough) 
Young, Samuel 

Yoxall, James Henry 
































. X. (Cork) 


| 'TrLtERS FOR THE Nogs. Mr.) 
Dalziel and Mr. Lloyd- 
George. 


} 
POST OFFICE (SITES) [EXPENSES]. 


Committee thereupon deferred till 
Thursday. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. . 


LAND TRANSFFR BILL [n.1.]. 
On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. HALDANE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury when he proposed to take 
this Bill? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Not now. [Loud laughter.] 


Mr. HALDANE reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that on a former occa- 
sion he had referred to the Bill as a non- 
contentious Measure. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: There are differences between 
that occasion and the present of a most 
important character. [Laughter.] 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
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PRISONS BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved that the Order be read and dis- 
charged, and the Bill withdrawn. He said 
there was no hope of passing the Bill 
this Session. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 





BICYCLES (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
.on Second Reading [1st April] read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 





BURIAL GROUNDS LOANS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL, 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[llth May]: further adjourned till To- 


morrow. 





STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES’ 
JURISDICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 





Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
POOR LAW BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


‘morrow. 





DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 
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| LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL CASES) 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 





PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL, 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till To- 
morrow. 


FINANCE BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDEN'1S) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1877) SMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till Friday. 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again upon Wed- 
nesday. 


| 
' 


EDUCATION ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) 
ACT (1885) AMENDMENT BILL, 


Considered in Committee. 
[Mr. Arruur O’Connor in the Chair.] 
Clause 1,— 


APPOINTMENT OF NEW COMMISSIONERS IN 
CASE OF DISAGREEMENT. 


Where by reason of the disagreement of the 
| Judicial Commissioners under the Educational 
| Endowments (Ireland) Act 1885, herein-after 
| referred to as “the said Act,” a scheme has 
| not been settled or submitted to, or approved 
| by, the Lord Lieutenant in any case, it shall 
be lawful to the Lord Lieutenant to request the 
| Lord High Chancellor and the Lord Chief 
| Justice of England to nominate and appoint 
| Commissioners for the carrying of the said Act 
into execution in such case. 





\ 
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Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) 
moved “That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again.” 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
expressed the hope that his hon. Friend 
would not persist in his Motion. The 
Bill was a simple Measure ; it had been 
fully discussed in Ireland, and there was 
nothing in it to call for a long discussion 
in Committee. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. 
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education of every child in Ireland, and 
with the future position of every 
teacher. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KNOX, on a point of order, sug- 
gested that the hon. Member’s remarks 
were not relevant. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN (Mr. Artuur O’Con- 
nor), held that the hon. Member was in 


| order. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, continuing, 
said he was urging in favour of the 
Motion to report progress, on the ground 


Central) said he could not accept the state-| that hon. Members were insufficiently 


ment that this was a simple Bill. 


the Bill was introduced by the hon. Mem- | of the Bill. 


ber for Louth the general principle of it | 


When | furnished with information on the subject 


This was the 29th Order of 
'the Day. Who would have supposed that 


was accepted by the Government ; that | morning that the House would have 


was to say, the Government were i 


pared to allow the Second Reading to | 
pass, but they did not pledge themselves | 
to support the further stages of the Bill. | 
| to Ireland in a Bill of this sort at a time 
| when the House was almost empty? 


That made it incumbent on the Govern- 
ment to put down such Amendments as 


would make the Bill a satisfactory Mea- | 
| House was not adequately furnished with 
| Members to take into consideration a Bill 


sure. The Government, however, had 
been unable to do that. He was, there- | 
fore, entirely unable to accept the state- 


ment of the hon. Member opposite that | 
the Bill was a simple one, and he should | 


support, and ask the House to support, 
the Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES desired to 
appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
were now the provisional Government 
of the country—[/aughter|—not to push 
their advantage too far. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen had proved that for the moment 
they held the Government in the hollow 
of their hand, and he would therefore 
appeal to them to allow hon. Members 
on the Government side, who were not 
sufficiently informed on the subject of 
the Bill to take up its consideration now, 
to go away and instruct themselves, to go 
over to Ireland if necessary—[laughter] 
—and gather information there, and 
then come back to the consideration of 
the Bill. He trusted that the majority 
Were not going to be so unreasonable as 
to refuse to listen to the voice of reason. 
The Measure dealt with the future of the 
VOL. L. [rourtH sERiEs.] 





| hurried through 28 Orders of the Day 
while the Irish Members were away at- 
tending to their superior social duties? 
[Laughter.| How could they do justice 


[Opposition cries of “No, no!”] The 


| like this. He thought he had given ade- 
quate reasons why the Bill should not 
be proceeded with now, and if the hon. 
Member opposite went to a Division he 
should undoubtedly give his vote against 
him. [* Hear, hear! ”] 


Question put, “That the Chairman 
do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. 


The Committee divided: Ayes, 69, 
Noes, 70.—(Division List, No. 251.) 


The announcement of the numbers was 
received with loud Nationalist cheers and 
laughter. 

Mr. JOHNSTON opposed the clause. 
He said that the object of the promoters 
of the Bill was to amend the Edu- 
cational Endowments (Ireland) Act 
1885, in such a way as to bring about an 
alteration in the administration of the 
Erasmus Smith Endowments. The hon, 


and learned Member for North Louth and 
2H 
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his Friends wanted to throw open to 
Roman Catholics endowments which were 
intended exclusively for the Protestants 
of Ireland. The Erasmus Smith endow- 
ments were intended to benefit Protes- 
tants and to encourage the conversion of 
Roman Catholic children to a better faith. 
[Cries of “Oh!”] There was no reason 
why in the year of the Queen’s Jubilee 
the intentions of the founder of these en- 
dowments should be set aside. He 
might remind the Committee that Her 
Majesty had taken an oath to main- 
tain the Protestant form of religion. 
[Nationalist cries of “Oh!” and 
laughter}. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Arruur O’Con- 
nor) called attention to the purport of 
the clause, and pointed out that the hon. 
Member was going into matters which 
were hardly relevant to the section. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said that he was 
aware of the purport of the clause, but 
there was a good deal behind it. [Laugh- 
ter.| He trusted that the clause would 
be negatived. 

Lorp HUGH CECIL asked whether, in 
view of the numbers in the recent Divi- 
sion, and the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, it would be an abuse of the Rules 
of the House to move again that progress 
be reported ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Arruur O’Con- 
nor) did not think that it would be quite 
seemly to put a Motion of that kind so 
soon after the recent decision of the 
Committee. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Mr. ALFRED HOPKINSON (Wilts, 
Cricklade) asked for an explanation of 
the clause, and said that it would only 
be fair to the Committee to explain it. 
He doubted whether any Members on his 
side of the House understood the clause 
correctly. Apparently it was proposed 
to make a totally new departure in 
legislation and to give an appeal from an 
Irish judicial body to an English tribunal 
in matters relating to the appointment 
of Education Commissioners. Why was 
it that the Members who were constantly 
asking that the jurisdiction of Irish 
Mr. Johnston. 


Education Endowments 
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authorities might be extended desired in 
this particular case that special jurisdic. 
tion should in effect be given to English 
officials? Such a change of front naturally 
created some suspicion, and it was hardly 
treating the Committee with respect to 
make proposals of this kind without 
explanation. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR expressed 
astonishment that the appeal of the hon. 
Member had not met with a response. 
[Derisive laughter, and an HON. Mex- 
Ber: “The Chief Secretary responds! ”] 
The hon. Member was right in saying 
that this clause as it stood was almost 
unintelligible—nay, he might go further 
and say that it was not fully understood 
even by the hon. Member at present in 
charge of the Bill. He thought that, in 
the absence of the hon. Member who in- 
troduced the Bill, the hon. Member for 
Derry might at least have done the 
House the compliment of telling it what 
was really meant by the proposal. Ifa 
question like that contained in the Bill 
was to be submitted afresh to another 
tribunal, he ventured to say that the 
tribunal chosen should not be two new 
Commissioners, but that it should be the 
Appeal Court in Ireland itself, and that 
there should be a further appeal to the 
House of Lords. This was a matter in 
which the Protestants of Ireland had the 
deepest interest ; and he did not think 
it would be fair or right to them that the 
decision of this matter should be placed 
in the hands of two new Commissioners, 
who, so far as the Bill was concerned, 
need not even be Judges. He therefore 
opposed the clause. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said that the 
Protestants of the North of Ireland took 
the strongest interest in this Question, 
and they relied on the Government not 
to sanction the alteration contemplated 
by the Bill. They would do their best 
to prevent the Bill from passing, and at 
present he opposed the clause. 

Mr. KNOX now understood that after 
strenuous efforts the Government had 
been enabled to regain their mastery in 
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the House. [Zaughter.] He found, how- 


ever, that the Government had been 
placed, not for the first time, in the posi- 
tion of opposing in June what they had 
supported in January. He did not wish 
to press too far the advantage he and 
his hon. Friends had gained, and, there- 
fore, he moved “ That the Chairman do 
report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again.” [Laughter.] 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said he understood that a change, 
not less substantial because it had no 
manifestation in the Division Lobby, had 
taken place in the affairs of the House— 
[Opposition laughter|—and he moved, 
“That the House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman to allow the 
Motion for the Steam Engines and 
Boilers (Persons in Charge) Bill to be re- 
ferred to the Standing Committee on 
Trade to be proceeded with now, the 
Debate having adjourned on 
February 17. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) hoped that the Leader of the 
House would respond to this appeal. The 
Measure was of importance industrially, 
and it had been Read a Second time this 
Session. A strong feeling existed in 
favour of it among the working classes 
of the country, because it affected the 
lives and the limbs of workmen employed 
under dangerous conditions. What ad- 
vantage was to be gained by adjourning 
the House at that early hour? Was there 
any reason of State? The right hon. 
Gentleman had not adduced a single 
reason in favour of his Motion. Hon. 
Members had enjoyed their holiday over 
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the Jubilee, and other persons in the 
community had returned to work. [Cries 
of “Divide,” and “Order!”] The 
Twelve o’clock Rule had been sus- 
pended repeatedly in order to force 
measures through this Session, but 
now with five hours ahead of them 
for work the Government proposed 
to adjourn rather than deal with a 
Bill affecting the working classes. He 
hoped that this fact would be remem- 
bered by the constituents of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and especially by the 
constituents of the hon. Member for 
Haggerston. [Cheers.| They would not, 
he hoped, also forget to remember that 
with such a Bill before them the Leader 
of the House got up and contemptuously 
moved the adjournment without an 
argument being adduced in favour of the 
Motion. Thus, when the interests of the 
Church were concerned, and when there 
was an opportunity of passing a Bill re- 
forming the administration of the Church 
in London, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite said, “ No, let us go to a theatre 
or a dinner party,” instead of legislating 
for the Church and the working man. 
He opposed the adjournment. 

Mr. LOUGH said that he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman might look favour- 
ably on the suggestion which had been 
thrown out, and take the next two 
Orders, both of which were practically 
unopposed. They had been before the 
House frequently, and were agreed to in 
principle by both Parties. 

Mr. DALZIEL asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider that private Mem- 
bers had had very few opportunities this 
Session. At the very commencement of 
the Session, for reasons that were con- 
sidered satisfactory by the House, the 
right hon. Gentleman thought it neces- 
sary to take Tuesday evening, and at a 
later period he took Wednesday. During 
the last few weeks there had been prac- 
tically no opportunity of moving a 
private Member's Bill, and he appealed 
to the right hon. Member whether he 
would not in this matter make a slight 
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concession to the Opposition. He was 
sure he would agree that they had paid 
every deference to the wishes of the 
Government in the course of to-night ; 
and he hoped, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man was anxious to get away, and they 
were also anxious to get away, provided 
they could get the Bills they were 
anxious to see passed, he would be 
willing to consider the suggestion which 
had been put before him. He wished to 
point out that the two next Bills were 
practically non-contentious. Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman could allow the 
Archdeaconry of London Bill to be read 
a Second time. It was a Bill promoted 
by Members of his own side of the 
House as well as on the opposite side, 
and there were special and urgent reasons 
why it should be passed in the course of 
the present year. It was a Bill which he 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self would support if he was made ac- 
quainted with its provisions. With 
regard to the Bill of his hon. Friend, it 
had been accepted by the House, and all 
they asked was that it should be com- 
mitted to the Standing Committee up- 
stairs. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would make these small concessions, he 
would not be detained long. 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said if the right hon. Gentleman was in 
the mood for making concessions, he 
hoped he would consider the Crofters’ 
Holdings (Scotland) Act (1886) Amend- 
ment Bill, and the School Board 
Electorate (Scotland) Bill. He had en- 
deavoured for the last two Sessions to 
get these Bills through, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would concede 
either the one or the other, or, better 
still, both. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would not make 
any concessions. [Cheers.| As _ for 
saying that he had given no reason for 
the adjournment, he had given the best 
possible reason, namely, that there were 
now more Members on his side of the 
House than there were some time ago. 


Ur. Dalziel. 
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[Laughter.| He would remind hon. Gen- 
tlemen that in the hour of their triumph 
they exercised their power without 
mercy. The measure of their iniquity 
was now full. [Zaughter.] The right 
hon. Gentleman should remember their 
misdeeds in the past when a contrary 
state of things obtained. He certainly 
ought not to give way on a Bill which 
he was informed was most highly con- 
tentious. If the conduct of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had been just, not 
to say generous, he might have given 
way on a non-contentious Bill; but he 
could not allow their appeal to be made 
without making an appeal in a contrary 
direction. [Cheers.] 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said the two 
Bills in question were very important 
Bills, and they were practically non-con- 
tentious. [“ No, no!”] They had been 
before the House for years, and had been 
modified, the one by Members on one 
side of the House and the other by Mem- 
bers on the other side. Both Bills had 
been discussed and approved; but the 
half-past five o’clock Rule prevented their 
being sent to Committee; and now 
there was time to do it, the right hon. 
Gentleman refused, in a _ congested 
House, to send these two Bills forward 
for further consideration—for that was 
all they asked. He could understand 
the Government feeling a little sore after 
being three times defeated, but he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would give 
way. 

Dr. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.) suggested 
that the Government and their friends, 
if they were tired, should go home and 
leave Members on that side of the House 
to do the work. [Laughter.] 


Question put, “That the House ad- 
journ.” The House divided :—Ayes, 
133; Noes, 76.—(Division List, No. 
252.) 


House adjourned accordingly at 
Half after Seven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 29th June 1897. 


QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury): I have to acquaint your 
Lordships that, in pursuance of the 
Resolution of the House, I presented to 
Her Majesty an Address on the occasion 
of the celebration of the jubilee year of 
her reign, and Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to make the following reply :— 


“IT thank you for your loyal and dutiful 
Address. 

“T have been deeply touched by the numerous 
manifestations of loyalty and affection to My 
Throne on the occasion of the celebration of 
the completion of the Sixtieth year of My 
reign, and I am sincerely gratified by the 
warmth with which you associate yourself with 
them.” 


MESSAGE FROM ITALIAN SENATE, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I have 
also to acquaint your Lordships that I 
have received from the Vice President of 
the Italian Senate a telegram which has 
evidently been delayed in transmission, 
and was intended to reach this House on 
the 22nd. The telegram I conceive to be 
in the following terms :— 


“The Senate of the Kingdom of Italy have 
resolved to convey to your Excellency their 
sentiments of deep respect and high admira- 
tion with which they associate themselves with 
the wishes of the great and noble British 
nation for the welfare of their glorious Queen 
on the occasion of the completion of the 60th 
year of a reign immortalised by progress 
in civilisation and benefits conferred on 
humanity.” 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 
BILL [u.1.]. 
A Bill to enable returning officers at 
municipal elections in Scotland to take 
the use of certain rooms free of charge.— 
Was presented by the Lord Balfour ; read 
1°; and to be printed.—(No. 133.) 
VOL. L. [rourtu seriEgs.] 


(SCOTLAND) 
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SUNDAY BILL [m.1.}. 

*Lorp HOBHOUSE moved “That this 
Bill be now read a Second time.” He 
said: In introducing this Bill for Second 
Reading, I must first state in what shape 
it comes before the House. A similar Bill 
was introduced in 1895, and when the 
Second Reading was moved, Lord Cross 
moved, by way of Amendment, that the 
matter should be referred to a Committee 
to inquire what Amendments it is ex- 
pedient to make in the Act which we 
seek to alter. I observe that our op- 
ponents adhere to calling it “The Lord’s 
Day Act.” That is not its title; it is 
only one of many Acts relating to Sunday, 
and is very far indeed from being the 
most important. It is better to call it 
the Act of 1781. Well, the Committee 
was appointed, and held sittings during 
the years ’95 and 96, and it reported to- 
wards the end of ’96. It consisted of 
11 Members, and on the two important 
questions raised by the present Bill it 
was as nearly divided as a Committee of 
11 can be. Five Members voted for the 
reforms we now propose, and six voted 
the other way. There can be only one 
Report, and that, of course, is in the 
sense decided by the six and adverse to 
the Bill; but the actual division of 
opinion is as I state. Now, my Lords, I 
must explain the law which harasses me 
and those for whom I speak; and if I 
am tedious, as I shall be, I pray you to 
recollect that the subject is new to most 
who sit here; that it runs into many 
subtle legal details, and that without 
mentioning many of them I cannot make 
it clear what is the case that we have to 
present. The Act was passed in the year 
1781, and its policy is apparent from its 
preamble and also from some memoranda 
left by its author, Bishop Porteus. I will 
quote a passage from those memoranda. 
The Bishop says :— 


“Tt imposes no other restraint than this— 
which is, surely, no very great hardship—that 
no one shall either pay or be paid for talking 
blasphemy or profaneness in a public room on 
the Lord’s Day. It takes away, in short, no 
other liberty but the liberty of burlesquing 
Scripture and making religion a public amuse- 
ment and a public trade.” 


And then he adds, with much self-com- 
placency, 
“which I was inclined to think their Lord- 


ships would not consider essential marks of 
religious freedom.” 


21 
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No, indeed ; and if the Act were what 
the Bishop states it to be, I should not be 
now speaking at this Table. But I will 
show to your Lordships what it really 
is. It enacts that if a room is opened for 
entertainment or amusement or debate, 
and if the public are admitted, and if 
they are admitted for money, the room 
shall be deemed a disorderly house. 
Then, having made it a disorderly house, 
it goes on to attach penalties. The 
keeper of the house is to forfeit £200 a 
day; and over and above that he is 
punishable as the law directs in the case 
of disorderly houses. The managers or 
conductor or chairman are each to forfeit 
£100. Every door-keeper and servant 
is to forfeit £50. Now your Lordships 
will see how very far the Act extends 
beyond its policy as stated in the 
preamble, and by the Bishop. There is 
not a word in the enacting part about 
immorality or blasphemy or profaneness. 
Any debate, however sober and serious, 
any amusement, however innocent or re- 
fined, given from any motive however 
good ; all are struck at alike. Probably 
the belief that the Act was striking only 
at immorality, blasphemy and so forth, 
explains its savage character ; otherwise 
it is almost inconceivable that the legis- 
lature of that day should have classed 
such innocent practices as I have referred 
to with odious malefactors, and have 
saddled them with enormous penalties 
not capable of mitigation, and for which 
any common informer might sue. Now 
I have referred to the expression “ dis- 
orderly house,” because the Act rests 
upon it, and I will make a few remarks 
on it and then dismiss the subject. The 
Committee’s Report treats this expres- 
sion as mere “inappropriate phrase- 
ology,” and as if it added nothing to the 
terrors of the Act. But there is the ex- 
press language of the Act to the contrary. 
It has only once, so far as I know, been 
the subject of judicial opinion, and that 
was in the Leeds litigation to which I 
shall hereafter refer at greater length. 
In that case the effect of the words was 
discussed. It was not necessary to decide 
it, for the case went upon another point. 
But in delivering judgment Mr. Justice 
Mathew expressed the opinion that it 
subjected the offender to imprisonment 
and hard labour. In the Court of Appeal 
the Judges did not repeat that opinion 
in so many terms, but they did refer 
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sympathetically to this expression ag 
showing the caution with which it ought 
to be applied. Of course, anybody is at 
liberty to think that the Judges are 
wrong, and so my colleagues seem 
to have thought, though I do not. 
But is it fair that persons doing acts 
perfectly innocent except for an arbitrary 
law, should be left with these risks hang. 
ing over their heads, when the express 
words of an Act of Parliament, and the 
only judicial opinions that have been 
given on it are against them. It is not 
pleasant to find that you are the victim 
of “inappropriate phraseology.” Indeed 
it is the very substance of the Act, and 
not its wording, that is inappropriate, 
Now, as I admit that if the Act were 
altered upon this point alone it would 
not be sufficient, I say no more, but 
pass on to show how the Act is now 
being worked. I shall hardly be contra- 
dicted when I say that for many years 
there has been felt profound dissatisfac- 
tion with the restrictions, legal and 
social, which prevailed against the free 
use of Sunday in the early part of this 
century. That feeling or movement has 
been going on all my life, and there is 
no symptom of its abating; and that 
for the most obvious reason, because 
where it has produced practical results 
they have been satisfactory to the sense 
of the community. Amongst other re 
sults, a desire sprang up for some refined 
and rational recreation on Sundays, 
apart from Divine worship or religious 
exercises ; and societies, now well known 
as Sunday Societies, were called into 
being to meet that desire. They endea- 
vcur to provide such kind of recreation, 
for all classes, indeed, but mainly for the 
humbler classes; for those who cannot 
provide it for themselves, and who are 
tou busy or too tired to enjoy it on other 
days of the week when provided by 
others. Some of these societies provide 
lectures, some music, some pictures, dif- 
ferent things. But their mode of work- 
ing is the same in each case. They have 
to pay for their machinery, when it is 
not provided gratuitously as sometimes 
it is—I mean the hiring of a hall, lighting, 
cleaning, attendants, a lecturer, singers, 
and so forth, and perhaps a secretary 
for correspondence. But the whole 
labour of arrangement, the whole risk 
of expense, and often some of the ex- 
pense itself, falls upon the members of 
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the societies. None of them receive any , lecture, and because he is so, the inno- 
profit except so far as the payment of a | cent keeper of the hall, the innocent 
secretary or clerk, who gives up all his | chairman, the innocent doorkeepers and 
time to it, may be considered profit. | attendants, who don’t know what he is 
Some of them are in such happy circum- | going to say, may all find themselves in- 
stances that they can admit their audi- | volved in setting up a disorderly house, 
ences without payment; but more of |}and be ruined by penalties; or if the 
them find it expedient to make a small | penalties are remitted (as now by sub- 
charge, and so to eke out their resources. | sequent legislation they may be) the 
Now it is the Sunday Lecture Societies, | same people may be ruined by costs 
to one of which I belong, who are most | which cannot be remitted. That, my 
hit by the recent decision, and are now | Lords, is the law which we seek to alter. 
being the most harassed by it ; and it is Now who are the people who set the law 
of them that I am now about to speak. in motion against practices so innocent 
Our Society clearly fulfils two of the | in themselves? Not the neighbours, not 
conditions which bring it within the Act | the people of the towns among whom 
of 1781. We admit the public, and for | the societies work. The evidence stands 
payment, either by purchased tickets or | uncontradicted that those people do not 
by asking a shilling at the door. If we oppose Sunday Societies, but favour 
epen for entertainment, amusement, or and support them. There are, however, 
debate, we are “a disorderly house.” As | two societies which exist for the purpose 
regards debate, we have a peremptory of maintaining prohibitions on the use 
rule prohibiting even the common and | of Sunday. One is called “The Work- 
useful practice of asking the lecturer a ing Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association.” 
question, lest the question and answer | It is not a society of working men; but 
should lead to debate, or be itself con- | it exists in perfect good faith for the 
sidered a debate. As regards amuse- benefit of working men, and to promote 
ments, there have been lawsuits on the | Sunday rest and decrease Sunday labour. 
meaning of the term, and until within | That Society has never attacked Sunday 
the last three years or so the general | Lecture Societies. Its Secretary, Mr. 
impression was that if the main scope | Hill, a gentleman of long experience and 
and objects of the Society’s lectures was | great ability, regrets that Sunday Socie- 
a serious one, the law was not broken, | ties should address themselves to secular 
although a particular lecture might have | subjects on a Sunday, but he does not 
its amusing side. But then came the | think that they ought to be interfered 
Leeds case. The Leeds Society employed | with by law. On the contrary, he has 
a well-known gentleman called Max | himself come forward to propose one of 
Rell to deliver a lecture. It was found | the reforms which this Bill seeks. The 
that the lecture was instructive, but this | other Society, called the Lord’s Day 
gentleman has a vein of humour, and he | Observance Society, is worked on very 
sets his audience laughing. Upon that, | different principles. It takes the theo- 
certain persons were prosecuted for | logical ground; that there exist Divine 
penalties, and it was laid down at the commands against doing certain things 
trial, and again by the Court of Appeal, | on Sundays, our Sunday lectures being 
that it was not the general scope of the | one; and they admit of no compromise 
Society’s operations which determined | or relaxation in any enactment which 
the character of the lecture-room, but | favours their views. It is they, and they 
the incidents of a single lecture. The | alone, who harass the Sunday Lecture 
jury were told that if the lecture was | Societies. They go about now brandish- 
amusing the place was a place of amuse- | ing the Leeds decision in their favour, 
ment, and therefore “a disorderly and frightening simple people from aid- 
house,” and they found accordingly. In| ing good work. It happened to me not 
that particular case, indeed, the suit | many weeks ago to be applied to by a 
failed because the plaintiffs had the bad | friend of mine, a clergyman of the Church 
luck to sue the wrong man. But the of England, who had undertaken to 
law was laid down as I state it. Now ‘deliver a lecture for one of these 
just see in what a precarious position | societies. Directly that was notified, he 
the Sunday Lecture Societies are placed. | received a letter from the Lord’s Day 
A single man may be jocose in a single | Observance Society, warning him that 
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first the Courts of Law, and secondly the 
House of Lords, had held that the work 
of the Sunday Societies was illegal. 
Now, of course, that was not true, but 
it was quite enough to frighten an un- 
skilled person—and, indeed, it is peril- 
ously near the truth. If the writer had 
said that a lecturer might, unless he 
were dull enough, trip over into illegality, 
and so turn a serious meeting into a 
disorderly house, and bring ruin on his 
unwitting employers, then he would have 
spoken the truth. My Lords, this is 
not a theoretical grievance ; it is one of 
a very practical kind, and some of its 
effects are shown in the Committee’s 
Reports. I will read the passage—“ Sir 
Robert Ball has refused to lecture for 
the Sunday Lecture Society.” That is 
my society, and I need hardly add that 
Sir Robert Ball was one of the most 
attractive of our supporters ; but he is 
full of humour and in the habit of 
making his audiences laugh ; and when 
he learnt that in that way his lecture 
room became a disorderly house, he re- 
fused to lecture any more. I go on 
with the Report— 


Sunday 


“Other lecturers have been equally frightened, 
and proprietors of halls have been vexed, and 
require guarantees. At Leeds the funds have 
been cut short. At Liverpool they are afraid of 
transgressing the law. In Norwich, the fear 
how the Act may be construed, apparently be- 
fore the Leeds case, has stopped the society 
altogether. In Bristol, action has been stopped 
by the decision. In Newcastle, Dr. Watson 
says, ‘some of them will not preside any more 
until the Leeds decision is removed. We are 
carrying on as we did before, but we always 
have the chance that we may have to fight an 
action about it; and that is not an agreeable 
state of affairs. It is not agreeable to be carry- 
ing on anything that has been held not to be 
according to the law.’ ” 


My Lords, I have never pretended 
that it is any very large section of society 
which is affected by this law. But it is 
not wholly inconsiderable even in num- 
bers. There are many societies, and the 
smallest of them counts several thou- 
sands of people among its audiences 
between one year’s end and the other. 


And I claim that those who avail them- 
selves of these lectures are of the more 
thoughtful and refined members of the 
classes to which they belong, and that 
when they come to ask for the mitiga- 
tion of an oppressive law they are deser- 
Now I 
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pass to the remedies. And first I take 
that which stands second in our Bill, 
because it is the simplest. We propose 
that no process shall be commenced 
under the Act of 1781 without the con- 
sent of some public authority. The Bill 
specifies the Attorney General. That is 
my doing, because I followed the 
example which Lord Cross set some 
twenty years ago. Mr. Hill, of the Rest 
Association, proposes a local authority. 
I myself, and as far as I know the rest 
of us, are very indifferent as between 
these two classes of public authority. 
What we want is to be relieved from the 
oppression of private irresponsible indi- 
viduals, who would take itas acompliment 
if I called them religious fanatics, and 
we feel confident that if any responsible 
public official has a voice in the matter, 
our societies will receive a large, even if 
not a complete, measure of protection 
from improper lawsuits. But in order 
to show the nature of the present issue, 
I must state what has been done on this 
subject. By far the most important of 
the Acts relating to Sunday is that of 
Charles II., which prohibits ordinary 
Sunday trading and labour. Some years 
ago a gentleman, very zealous for the 
sanctity of Sunday, thought fit to set on 
foot a number of prosecutions against 
costermongers and small tradesmen. 
That created consternation amongst the 
victims and indignation among their 
neighbours. And things came to this 
pass, that a Bench of Magistrates 
refused to hear cases unless brought 
before them by some public authority. 
However illegal their action may have 
been, it was universally felt that they 
had good sense on their side. And the 
matter was taken up in Parliament, not 
by way censuring the Magistrates, but 
in order that the course which they had 
adopted might be sanctioned by law. In 
the year 1871 the late Lord Aberdare 
introduced a Bill providing that pro- 
cesses under the Sunday Trading Act 
should not be instituted except with the 
sanction of certain local authorities. 
Lord Aberdare placed his action upon 
this principle. He said: “The offences 
are not against individuals, but against 
the public sense of decency and order ; 
therefore, there should be some authority 
interposed between the common informer 
and the Magistrate.” It would seem 
that everybody concurred in that view 
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and the Bill passed _ into law. 
Now, I ask why is that not a prece- 
dent for our case? The Committee’s 
Report gives no reason whatever ; it 
merely says that prosecutions for Sunday 
trading stand upon a wholly different 
footing from those under our considera- 
tion. But I ask why? Where is the 
distinction? I have not yet heard it 
stated. I assert that for all purposes 
affecting the present discussion the two 
cases stand on precisely the same footing. 
In both cases there was the indiscreet 
zeal of an individual causing disturbance 
of society. In both cases an old law 
was called out an put to an unexpected 
and harsh use. In both cases the offence, 
if any, was not against individuals 
but against the public sense of 
decency and order. I ask again, why 
should not the same remedy be applicable | 
to both cases? Then the Report gives | 
a reason for rejecting this remedy—viz., | 
that the matter has been already dealt | 
with by Parliament. It says, “ When 
the subject was debated in Parliament in 
1875, the course deliberately adopted 
was to pass the Remission of Penalties 
Act 1875, as a more suitable safeguard 
against the misuse of the Act of 1781.” 
Well, then, let us see what was done in 
1875. In that year the owners of the 
Brighton Aquarium weresued for penalties | 
under this Act. The Judges who tried 
the suit, Blackburn and Field, expressed 
regret that the Act should be put to such 
abuse ; but they found themselves obliged 
to give judgment against the defendants. 





Then there was a general desire, in 
which the Home Secretary, Lord 
Cross joined, that the penalties 


should be remitted. But they belonged 
to the informers, and the Crown had no 
power to remit them. He _ therefore 
introduced a Bill for that purpose, and 
his Bill contained the very Attorney- 
General Clause which we propound in 
our Bill. But it was introduced very 
late in the Session, and though remission 
of penalties was not opposed, the 
Attorney General Clause was opposed by 
the Lord’s Day Societies. On the 5th of 
August the present Lord Rookwood 
moved the Second Reading, and stated 
that the Bill was now unopposed because 
the Attorney General Clause was dropped ! 
In the course of the proceedings Lord 
Cross said, “I do not pretend for a 
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as a settlement of the general question.” 
In Committee on the 7th August Lord 
Rookwood spoke of the Bill as a tem- 
porary Measure, and he held out the 
prospect of a future Bill providing regula- 
tions as to costs, and the protection of 
the Attorney-General’s fiat. I can say, 
from my reading of “ Hansard,” that this 
view was taken by all speakers, including 
Lord Cross. Now, then, I think it will 
be admitted that to speak of these pro- 
ceedings as a deliberate adoption of the 
remission of penalties by way of more 
suitable safeguard is a misconception. 
The adoption was simply owing to 
pressure of time, and the more suitable 
safeguard, which would be not only 
against penalties, but against costs and 
vexation, was postponed to a more con- 
venient season. Even that is not quite 
all. Lord Cross is reported to have used 
these statesmanlike words ; that ‘those 
who sought to enforce the Act as in the 
case of the Brighton Aquarium, were 
taking the strongest step possible to 
secure the repeal of the Act.” I beg leave 
to borrow these words, and to say that 
those who seek toenforce the Act as in the 
case of the Leeds Sunday Lecture Society 
are taking the strongest step possible to 
secure the repeal of the Act. In fact, 
the Leeds case is a more glaring in- 
stance of improper prosecution than the 
Brighton case. At Leeds there was a 
simple lecture, nothing in the way of 
what is commonly understood as enter- 
tainment or amusement. It was given 
at the expense of the Society, except so 
far as shillings at the door reimbursed 
them. The local feeling was so strong 
in its favour, that when the suits became 
known, public meetings were called. 
Contributions were made to meet costs ; 
not by the adherents of the Society 
alone, but from a number of other 
quarters: because people felt that the 
principle of individual liberty was being 
infringed. When the suit came on it 
was strongly condemned by the judges 
and by the jury, who went so far as to 
recommend the repeal of the Act. And 
yet the will of the private persons pre- 
vailed ; the suits were pressed, and they 
only failed by an accident. One can 
hardly conceive a stronger illustration 
of the necessity for a controiling public 
authority in this matter. My Lords, I 
submit that if this Bill contained this 
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Reading ; and, even if in Committee, 
this House should think fit to strike out 
the other provision, it would remain a 
valuable reform, and a great safeguard 
against oppression. We do indeed seek 
a more complete amendment of the law 
and relief to ourselves. The second 
clause of our Bill proposes that the Act 
shall not apply to lectures or music, if 
the proceedings are undertaken for the 
public good and not for the profit 
of the promoters. My Lords, I am 
very sorry that this proposal underwent 
no discussion in our Committee. I 
should have been glad of criticism, 
because though our principle is not new, 
it is applied to a new subject matter, 
and it may well be that we have not 
chosen the best expressions for our object. 
But the whole discussion was swept 
away because the majority thought that 
the law was entirely satisfactory and in 
accordance with the wishes and senti- 
ments of the English people, and does 
not require any amendment at all. 
Now I think I have shown that the law 
is about as unsatisfactory as any law can 
well be; that it is uncertain; full of 
pitfalls; resting on purely arbitrary 
rules and not on any moral or rational 
foundation; striking innocent people ; 
terrifying others from doing good work ; 
and, when put in action, exciting hostility 
in both Houses of the Legislature, and 
among judges and juries and the neigh- 
bours of the people struck at. We do 
not, however, propose so sweeping a 
measure as repeal of the law. We pro- 
pose a new dividing line between that 
which is legal and that which is illegal, 
resting on a sounder and deeper principle 
than the mere chance whether a lecturer 
does or does not make his audience laugh, 
or than the distinction between asking a 
shilling at the door as the price of ad- 
mission, and letting people inside the 
door and then asking them for money. 
I said the principle is not new ; and in 
fact it has been applied by the Legis- 
lature many times during the past half 
century. I will give some instances. 
Companies formed for purposes not of 
gain can obtain certain privileges which 
they value much. If children perform 
for profits in public, certain strin- 
gent provisions are made for their 
protection ; otherwise, if not for profit. 
If labour is exercised in places for pur- 
poses of gain special restrictions are 
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applied ; otherwise, if there is no gain, 
A person who takes charge of a lunatic 
for payment is guilty of a misdemeanour 
unless he complies with certain pro- 
visions ; if not for payment he is free. 
The principle on which this criterion 
rests is a very obvious one; it is that 
people will not undertake laborious and 
expensive tasks with no intention of 
profit, unless it be for the good of their 
neighbours ; and, at least, that no such 
tasks will be undertaken on a scale 
injurious to the community. That is 
not an arbitrary principle, but is 
founded on the ordinary workings of 
human nature; and I think that the 
persistence in it by the Legislature 
through fifty years without, so far as I 
know, any disaster or any objection, 
goes to show that it is a practical and a 
workable principle. Now, my Lords, I 
turn to objections founded on the sup- 
posed interests and supposed feelings of 
working men, which, I may observe, are 
now-a-days invariably called in to bolster 
up some law not otherwise maintainable. 
And here it is said that if we reform 
this bad law there will be such an in- 
crease of Sunday societies, and with 
them of Sunday labour, that the principle 
of Sunday rest will break down. Well, 
now, in the first place that will not 
apply to the Attorney General clause. 
That cannot increase labour. In the 
second place, the question of Sunday 
labour is a question of degree. All 
of us except the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society agree that a great number of 
persons must work on Sunday in order 
that others may enjoy a proper Sunday 
rest. In each case the question is whe 
ther the advantages do or do not pre 
ponderate over the disadvantages. Now, 
as regards lectures, the evidence is clear 
that the amount of paid labour, which I 
have before indicated, is quite inappre- 
ciable ; and, of course, we are not talk- 
ing about the amount of unpaid labour, 
the labour of love given by the members 
of the societies. The way in which the 
increase of labour is brought in is by 
suggesting that there will be some vast 
upspringing of Sunday societies all over 
the land, and so labour will be increased. 
Well, that is, of course, a conjecture, and 
I conceive it to be a perfectly wild con- 
jecture. It is founded on the evidence 
of a single man; a very able man n0 
doubt, I am speaking of Mr. Judge, aa 
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ardent Sunday reformer, to whom we owe 
a great deal. But he is also a very san- 
guine man, and, indeed, if he had not 
been he would hardly have been so suc- 
cessful a reformer. In stating the opinion 
which is now treated by this Report as 
of such vast importance, though I do not 
observe that my colleagues attach any 
importance to the other opinions of Mr. 
Judge, he was careful to tell us that he 
was giving us his personal opinion only, 
and not that of the Sunday societies at 
large. In point of fact the rest of us 
do not agree with him ; we do not expect 
any growth but the normal growth to 
which we have become accustomed, and 
we do not ask to reform the law on that 
ground, but for the sake of justice, and 
of relief from oppressive litigation. With 
regard to music societies it is true that 
they require more paid labour, because 
for the most part the performers have to 
be paid, but that is still small as com- 
pared with the benefit conferred, and it 
is very small indeed as compared with 
traffic labour, with domestic labour, and 
other kinds of labour not impeded by 
law. I feel sure that this labour argu- 
ment would never have been brought for- 
ward if the main opposition to Sunday 
reform were not grounded rather on sen- 
timent than on any sober calculation of 
what is good for society. Well, then, it 
is said that there is a great amount of 
feeling among the artisan classes against 
any alteration of this law. My Lords, I 
deny that there is any feeling against the 
work of Sunday societies, or in favour of 
the law which impedes it. If there were 
it must have been shown; but, as I have 
said, we have evidence that it has not 
been shown, and that the societies are 
largely attended and supported by work- 
ing men. There is a feeling against 
destroying the general principle of gene- 
ral rest on Sundays. With that feeling 
the members of Sunday societies sym- 
pathise as heartily as anybody. Our 
contention is that we do not impede but 
aid Sunday rest; that we give a large 
amount of mental recreation with a very 
small expenditure of paid labour. It is 
that feeling in favour of a day of rest 
which is represented as though it were 
an opinion on the point now in issue. 
My Lords, we were very familiar with 
that method of controversy with regard 
to the opening of museums. In that case 
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sweeping assertions were made and im- 
posing petitions were got up, but when 
they came to be tested it was found that 
they were not opinions formed on the 
point in issue by any organised bodies 
or any accredited representatives of the 
working men; and though the illusion 
prevailed for a time it has now passed 
away. In the same way witnesses were 
brought before our Committee who pro- 
tested in general terms against the re- 
laxation of the law. But when they were 
brought to the point, when they were 
shown what the present issue really was, 
when they were asked whether there 
were any working men who wished to 
prevent other working men from spend- 
ing a shilling in order to hear a lecture 
on Sunday evening no one could say that 
such a man existed. I was surprised 
when the majority of the Committee 
adopted that part of the Report which 
rests upon the evidence of an American 
gentleman named Nash. He was so 
clearly speaking, partly of American 
practices not governed by our laws, and 
wholly of the ordinary commercial trade 
in amusements, that in his case I did not 
even think it worth while to do as I had 
done with other witnesses, and bring him 
down to the point at issue. His evidence 
in the present matter is worth absolutely 
nothing. And then there is a petition 
put in, which the Report calls a weighty 
petition, from some 700 persons con- 
nected with amusement industries. It 
was put in after the evidence was closed ; 
nobody was or could be examined upon 
it, and we have no means except from 
the petition itself of telling what was in 
the minds of those who signed it, or how 
far any one of them knew what is the 
point now in controversy. But all the 
petitioners say is that they— 


“hope that the law which prohibits the open- 
ing of places of amusement and entertainment 
for money payment may be upheld, so that 
the 500,000 persons employed in the amusement 
industry may be protected from the burden of 
Sunday labour.” 


Well, surely it is clear that these peti- 
tioners were, if they thought at all, 
thinking of the commercial trade in 
amusements for profit and not of this 
law at all. It is impossible that they 


could have used such language if they 
had present to their minds that the ques- 
_ tion is whether a serious lecture room 
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shall be turned into a disorderly house 
because the lecturer is funny, or because 
the providers of the lecture take money 
at the doors instead of asking for it in- 
side ; or whether the test of legality shall 
be the reasonable and intelligible one of 
motive or some of those miserable tri- 
vialities and technicalities which I have 
been painfully endeavouring to make 
clear to your Lordships. My Lords, we 
are not proposing to relax any of the 
Sunday trading laws. Those who trade 
in amusements will be left by us exactly 
as they stand now. We are not propos- 
ing to relax any of the laws under which 
amusements are regulated for every day 
in the week, Sunday included. We are 
not erecting Sunday societies into trade 
societies. We are proposing a moderate 
cautious step to avoid oppressive misuse 
of a Statute never intended to affect such 
work as ours, and to save the scandal 
which always comes of oppression. I 
move the Second Reading of the Bill. 
*THe BISHOP or WINCHESTER 
rose to ask their Lordships not to give a 
Second Reading to the Bill. The noble 
Lord had with characteristic clearness 
and care set forth the facts as to the ex- 
isting law, and the Amendments he would 
desire to see made in it; and if he 
thought that the noble Lord had in his 
speech really covered the whole ground, 
his own opposition to the Bill would ke 
greatly diminished. But he did not think 
the noble Lord had done so, He might, 
perhaps, be pardoned for a personal allu- 
sion to himself. He could imagine that 
outside the House, and possibly even 
within its walls, the feeling might find 
expression that it was an obvious and 
natural thing that Bishops should oppose 
Measures of this kind. There was sup- 
posed to be in Bishops an ingrained Con- 
servatism of an obstructive sort which 
incapacitated them from looking fairly 
at the two sides of any question in which 
religion was involved. Such was not, he 
hoped, his own plight, and evidence of 
the fact. might be found in the part he 
had taken on this question, often, he was 
afraid, in opposition to most of his right 
rev. brethren. For more than ten years 
he had been strenuous and perhaps some- 
what prominent in his advocacy of the 
opening of free libraries, museums, and 
picture galleries on Sunday. He did not 
know whether it would be out of place 
to mention that twice within the last 
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three years the Sunday Society, with full 
knowledge of his opinions, did him the 
honour to ask him to become its presi- 
dent ; and although he did not feel him- 
self able to accept that honour, he might 
claim at all events, to speak as one not 
altogether out of touch with some of the 
aims and endeavours of the society. It 
seemed to him that the religious question, 
though he should be very far from ignor- 
ing it, was not mainly to the forefront in 
this matter. At any rate it was not dis- 
tinctively on religious grounds that he 
opposed the Bill. The noble Lord had, 
rightly, no doubt, from his point of 
view, dwelt almost entirely on the 
lectures that would be given if the Bill 
became law. The lectures, however, were 
a comparatively small matter. They im- 
posed little labour and involved little 
cost. The noble Lord had not dwelt on 
the words in his Bill, which would render 
legal on Sundays the performance of 
music, for money payment, and he would 
like to show their Lordships of what ex- 
tension that phrase was capable. His 
belief was that if the Bill became law 
there would be an enormous increase of 
Sunday labour imposed on those who, 
while they appeared to undertake it 
voluntarily, would be practically com- 
pelled to undertake it, owing to the over- 
crowded state of the musical profession, 
and the consequent competition for en- 
gagements. He believed that such a 
change in the law must lead to abuses of 
a grave character, notwithstanding the 
provision that no entertainment should 
be productive of pecuniary profit to the 
promoters. On this point he wished to 
refer to the evidence of a gentleman who, 
more even than the noble Lord, more 
indeed than any living man had been 
identified with this particular move- 
ment—and was in fact, its chief promoter 
Mr. Mark Judge. That gentleman 
said that, in his opinion, if the existing 
restrictions were repealed,— 








“instead of a dozen or twenty societies, we 
shall have these societies all over the country. 


And a little later he said that unless the 
restrictions which he recommended, and 
which, be it carefully observed, were not 
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inserted in this Bill, as to registration, | in newspaper aaeattieinets ee by 0 

cat tetila al ne announcing a grand ‘sacred concert.’ Not an item 
ete., were stringently enforced | of sacred none was produced, except a short over- 
ture by the orchestra introducing an excerpt from 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, anda solo, with vari- 
ations on the cornet, ‘ Rousseau’s Dream,’ all the 
rest of the programme being of the rollocking 
variety customary in the variety show. There 
| was the serio-comic singer, the musical moke, 
the nigger team, the Irish comic, the Dutch 
comic, and your humble servant with his laughing 


‘ a hese | 20088 and burlesque cornet solos ; also the Sisters 
they were safeguarded against these) Powderpuffe and a trapeze performance. The 


perils by the provision in the Bill that concerts were given in no hole.and corner, but at 
lectures and musical entertainments | first-class theatres, specially let for the night.” 


“T cannot see, for the life of me, how you 
are to prevent any nigger entertainment or any 
other entertainment going all over the country, | 
and the ordinary amusements of a week-day 
being continued into the Sunday, which we do 
not want.”’ 








The noble Lord had told the House that 








should not be undertaken for pecuniary | 
profit to the promoters. But that safe- 
guard would not have the effect the noble 
Lord claimed for it; for Mr. Judge had 
in his evidence very clearly pointed out 
how easy it would be for the nominal 
promoters of entertainments to be ap- 
parently, and perhaps really, free from 
personal pecuniary profit, and yet by the 
payment of the performers to make their 
entertainments such as the noble Lord 
had deprecated, such, namely, as were 
really carried on for profit. He had no 
hesitation in saying that after weighing 
the whole evidence with the utmost care, 
and he hoped, without bias, he had 
been led to the conclusion that the 


safeguard the noble Lord suggested 
would not prevent entertainments 
from being promoted which were 


totally different from anything their 
Lordships could desire to countenance. 
Who was, in such case, to ferret out who 
were the persons gaining pecuniary profit 
from an entertainment? The task of | 
doing so was almost impossible. Im- | 
portant evidence was given on this sub- | 
ject before the Select Committee, and | 
especially by one gentleman, who was 
engaged as a public entertainer and | 
vocal comedian, Mr. Nash, who, on behalf | 
of the profession, and especially on be- | 
half of the huge body of instrumental | 
musicians, deprecated in the strongest | 
terms any interference with the existing | 
law. Mr. Nash said : — 








| 
| 

“In my visits to America, professionally, | 
Ihave had considerable experience of so-called | 
‘sacred concerts,’ and I fear that similar results 
to those I have witnessed there would follow the 
establishment of Sunday concerts here. In New 
York the law does not interfere with ‘sacred’ 
concerts, and so, under the sacred cloak, it is | 
possible to give a complete variety entertainment | 
at the theatres. For instance, I have, Iam sorry 
to say, appeared at no less than three theatres in 
New York on a single Sunday night in a regular 





variety show, to which the public were invited 


Such were the so-called sacred concerts 
which were conducted on the other side 
of the Atlantic, under auspices similar to 
those under which these entertainments, 
if sanctioned, would be given here. 

*Lorp HOBHOUSE asked whether the 
Sunday Trading law was in operation in 
New York? 

*Tue BISHOP or WINCHESTER was 
unable to state exactly the terms of the 
American laws, but he believed they 
differed in different states. Mr. Nash, he 
might add, explained that musical per- 
formers who worked for seven days in the 
week in America earned no more than 
would be given for six days, and he de- 
precated with all his might the change 
which their Lordships were being asked 
to sanction. A petition signed by 734 
members of the dramatic and musical 
professions had been sent to the Select 
Committee expressing the petitioners’ 
hope that the existing law would be main- 
tained so that the 500,000 persons “ em- 
ployed in the amusement industry” might 
be protected from the burden of Sunday 
abour. To this petition the greatest 
weight ought to be attached. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] No one, of course, could defend 
the phraseology of the existing law. 
That a place where lectures were 
delivered on a Sunday or music was per- 
formed should be called “a disorderly 
house” was ludicrous, and he would 


| willingly support a Measure introduced 


for the purpose of getting rid of terms 
of that kind. The noble Lord had dwelt 
with legitimate indignation and scorn 
upon the use of such a phrase in such a 
connection. But he might point out that 
this was not the only old Act of Parlia- 
ment in which the phraseology used was 
ludicrously out of place, while the sub- 
stantial enactment was wholesome. He 
would give a single instance. Some of 
their Lordships, and more frequently 
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their wives, attended bazaars at which 
there were raffles. Did their Lordships 
know that those who were concerned in 
any way in such raffles could be prose- 
cuted under the Act of George IV., and 
made to pay a forfeit of £50, and were 
to be deemed “rogues and vagabonds ”? 
[Laughter.| The words of the Act 
were— 


“ Tf any person shall sell any ticket . . . in 
any lotter except such as shall be 
authorised by Act of Parliament . . . he 
shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of 
fifty pounds, and shall also be deemed a rogue 
and a vagabond, and shall be punished as such 
in the manner hereinafter described.” 


The language applied to lectures and 
other entertainments held for money pay- 
ment on Sundays was, therefore, not the 
only hard language which the Statute 
Book contained. With regard to the 
Sunday Society’s action in favour of 
opening museums, and the part he had 
himself taken in supporting it, he would 
point out that the supporters of the 
society had frequently declared that the 
proposals were confined to places of 
public resort belonging to the nation, and 
that there was all the difference in the 
world between private places of amuse- 
ment and those in which, as National 
property, no money could be asked for 
with a view to anybody’s profit. The 
change which the supporters of the Bill 
advocated might conceivably become ad- 
visable at a future time, but it certainly 
ought not to be introduced unless there 
was a great mass of public opinion sup- 
porting it, and at present there was no 
evidence of any such support. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He believed that if public meet- 
ings were to be held throughout the 
country, it would be found that there 
was an enormous preponderance of 
opinion against the change. The best 
worked Sunday lecture society was that 
carried on in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It 
had the advantage of the superin- 
tendence and management of Dr. Spence 
Watson—than whom no more popular 
leader could be found. Well, he had laid 
that evening upon the Table of their 
Lordships’ House, a petition signed by 
nearly 2,000 inhabitants of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, deprecating in the strongest 
terms legislation of this kind. The peti- 
tion was signed by the Member for the 
city of Newcastle, who presumably knew 
the bent of his constituents’ opinion, and 
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by many other leading men. The Mayor 
of Newcastle had supported the Lord’s 
Day Society in its protests. If it was the 
case that at Newcastle, where the work 
of the Sunday League had been so ad- 
mirably carried on, public opinion was 
against this proposed change ; might he 
not assume that the same views would 
be found on inquiry to prevail in the 
country generally if the proposal were 
submitted to the arbitrament of the 
popular voice? The truth was, this 
movement, well-intentioned as it was, 
was the movement of a handful of people. 
He did not deny that the lectures given 
were good, or that the desire for them 
was legitimate and wholesome in itself. 
What he feared was its indirect but cer- 
tain consequence. Those legitimate needs 
could be supplied by voluntary effort 
through the agencies of clubs or socie- 
ties, and their Lordships ought not to 
be asked on such insufficient grounds to 
remove the barrier of Sunday observance 
which was so necessary for the protection 
of people who could not protect them- 
selves. This Bill, for the sake of remov- 
ing a little grievance, would do a great 
wrong, and therefore he asked their 
Lordships to reject it. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Eart COWPER, as a member of 
the Committee which considered this 
subject, desired to say a few words upon 
it. The right rev. Prelate need not 
have begun his speech by expressing a 
fear lest some imputation might be cast 
upon him on account of the line that 
he took. The right rev. Prelate’s 
opinions were known to be so just and 
liberal and conscientious that such an 
idea would never occur to any Member 
of that House. He felt sure that the 
right rev. Prelate’s intentions were 
as pure as his speech was eloquent. 
Neither the right rev. Prelate nor 
anybody else who had spoken or 
written about this subject, could say 
that the object of the promoters of this 
measure was anything but a good one. 
No one had ventured to say that the 
lectures given by the societies referred 
to did anything but good, and he did not 
think that anyone had said that even 
the musical part had bad results. What 
the opponents of this Bill said in effect 
was that the present law prohibited 
a number of objectionable things, and 
also prevented the accomplishment of 
things which were good and beneficial, 
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but they were unwilling to repeal the 
law because, if it were done, they 
believed that whilst things which were 
innocent and good would be permitted, 
things which were bad would also be 
permitted. But surely it was a con- 
fession of inability to legislate and of 
weakness to say that it was impossible to 
frame a Measure which would sanction 
what was beneficial, whilst preventing 
what was harmful. In his opinion the 
Bill before their Lordships, with a few 
alterations, would do exactly what was 
wanted. He believed that originally the 
existing law was passed for the purpose 
of stopping atheistical and revolution- 
ary discourses. He did not think anyone 
would defend the Act now on that ground. 
Certainly Atheists and Anarchists were 
energetic people, and generally they were 
fanatical. They were too fond of 
airing their views to be _ inclined 
to charge their audiences large sums 
of money to hear them speak and 
deliver their pernicious opinions. There- 
fore, prohibiting the charging of 
money at the door would not stop 
any of those gentlemen. It was said 
that if they once allowed payment to be 
made at the door it would be impossible 
to avoid going very much further, to 
prevent music-halls from being opened on 
a Sunday evening, to prevent theatrical 
entertainments from being established, 
and musicians and actors from being 
deprived of their one day of rest. It | 
was difficult to imagine that this Bill | 
would have the effect contemplated. It | 
was asked, “How are you to find out | 
that no illicit profit is being made by 
the promoters of an entertainment?” 
It would be very easy to do so, no 
profit worth mentioning would be forth- 
coming to induce unscrupulous managers 
surreptitiously to form a company. The 
question would probably come before a 
jury, and nothing would be easier than 
for the jury to find out whether this was 
the case or not by examining the gross 
receipts which were received at any of 
those entertainments, the expense of 
hiring the room, and the payment to the 
lecturer. A good deal had been said 
about the employment of musicians and 
that these gentlemen opposed the Bill 
for fear that they would be worked to 
death. But there was nothing to oblige 
musicians to give their services against 
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was more music heard in London on a 
Sunday morning than on any other 
morning of the week, and as far as 
fatigue went it did not matter whether 
it was in Church or in a public hall. 
Musicians had already temptations to 
sing and play on a Sunday, and if they 
refrained from singing or playing they 
did so because they preferred their day 
of rest. No musician would be in the 
power of a master who would be able to 
say, “If you won’t work for me seven 
days a week you shan’t work at all.” The 
idea, therefore, that musicians would be 
overworked was a bugbear. Then it was 
said that it would be very difficult start- 
ing with the intention to give elevating 
and serious music, not to gradually de- 
generate until the music became more 
and more profane and perhaps frivolous. 
The plan, however, of only allowing per- 
formances by companies pledging them- 
selves not to make a profit would perhaps 
be sufficient to obviate this possibility. 
But music was only one part of the ques- 
tion referred to in the Bill. If it were 
really thought that music-halls would be 
established indirectly through its opera- 
tion, and that there were not sufficient 
safeguards, perhaps it would be as well to 
drop music altogether and confine the Bill 
to lectures and addresses on literature, 
science and art. He could not imagine 
any one objecting to anything which 
would relieve the intense tedium of Sun- 
day afternoons in our large towns. This 
tedium was felt by many who were not 
indifferent to religion and who attended 
church regularly in the morning; while 


| other members of the community were 


too often driven into the public-house 
or to other haunts of dissipation. If he 
thought that, as a result of the Bill, 
hundreds of these associations would be 
formed, and that bands of negro 
minstrels would be established for Sun- 
day entertainment, he would not be in 
favour of the Measure. The right rev. 
Prelate had not even alluded to the third 
and most important clause, and he trusted 
that even if the rest of the Bill had to go 
the clause requiring the consent of the 
Attorney General would be accepted. 
THe ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY: I think that the wording of the 
Bill points out its weakness in such a way 
as to leave no possibility of escape from 
the danger that must attend it if passed 
into law. It is quite plain that the Bill 
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contemplates the possibility of associa- | question what is profit and how much 
tions being formed for the purpose of | money may be taken. People take 
Sunday lectures and Sunday entertain- | trouble, and are they to be paid? It is 
ments of a character which would be | no more than fair, it will be said, that 
altogether inconsistent with the charac- they should be paid for their trouble, 
ter of Sunday. We have to consider | It is very easy for promoters to plead 
what is the check that is to be put on | that they do not want profit, but only 
these entertainments. The check is | reasonable payment for services, and it 
that these entertainments and amuse- | will always be possible for those who do 
ments are to be undertaken by the pro- | want to make a profit to persuade good 
moters with a view to the public good, | people to be promoters who do not want 
and not by way of trade or the pecu- | to make a profit, and to make their 
niary profit of the promoters. I should | profit under that shield. I mention 
have thought, after our experience of the | these things as instances to show the 
way in which trade penetrates into every | ways in which such a provision could be 
conceivable channel in which there is | evaded, and I have not the slightest 
recom for it, that this would be a suffi- | doubt it would be more and more 
cient warning to us all that it is not pos | evaded as time went on. Of course, it 
sible to rely on such a check. It is cer- | is quite true that just at first you might 
tain, if your Lordships pass this Bill, | succeed in keeping to what you are here 
that there will be no real power to check | saying, but to say in the long run this 
the gradual, I do not say the immediate | provision will keep out profit-makers 
declension of all those entertainments of | appears to me so unfounded a dream 
whatever kind into the form which this | that I wonder how it could ever have 
part of the Bill is intended to prevent. | been put into the Bill at all. One defi- 
I do not think that any one who knows | nite line you can lay down, but if you 
anything of ordinary human nature, par- | draw any other you will find you cannot 
ticularly with regard to the performance | enforce compliance with it. One thing 
of music, where the competition is so | that would make the Bill tolerable 
exceedingly keen, can fail to acknow- | would be, instead of the words “ provided 
ledge that it is hopeless to suppose, if | the proceedings are undertakea with a 
once an opening be given, that it will | view to the public good,” to substitute 
not be taken advantage of. We are told | some such words as “if no pay- 
on authority which cannot easily be set | ment whatever were allowed to be 
aside, that in many cases the employers | made by those who attended such 
of musicians would positively decline to | entertainment,” then you would know 
employ those who refused to sing on @/ what you are doing. This is, my 
Sunday, and who :confined themselves | Lerds, a very real, a very serious 
only to the other six days of the week. | question ; it affects poor people in a way 
There are so many persons seeking em- | it does not affect men in our own rank 
ployment of this kind that, if musicians | of life. It does not touch us, but it 
refused to engage for seven days, em-| touches poor people very closely. 
ployers would find many others ready | Among the poorer people those who are 
without hesitation to take the places religiously inclined are very strongly op- 
of those who preferred to engage | posed to such a Bill as this. I have 
-only for six days. Everybody knows | been flooded with letters from artisans in 
what is the effect of saying, “If| all parts of England, begging me to 
this is to be done it must be done gratu- | oppose this Bill, and I know enough of 
itously ; if you do this good for your | working men, certainly in London, to 
fellow-creatures it must be at your own | be quite certain that very considerable 
cost or of those who support and | numbers of them who are really reli- 
assist you; but you must not make | gious people would very earnestly depre- 
a profit by inviting people to pay | cate the passing of any such Bill as 
for admission.” There at once you} this. But I would not rest opposition 
have a line that can be drawn|on what religious men might feel, 
unmistakably and can be enforced ; but | though, of course, that is an important 
if you break that line and say payment | censideration; there is a real danger 
may be taken, there is no definite line to | that if the amusement lovers gain the 
be taken, for forthwith there enters the | day the money lovers will certainly fol- 
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low, and the observance of Sunday as a 
day of rest will be very seriously im- 
perilled indeed by the passing of such a 
Bill as this. I hope that the House, 
looking at all the considerations that 
ought to weigh with us in such a case 
as this, will agree with the right 
rev. Prelate who has spoken, and 
pause until they have obtained something 
like a general consensus of public 
opinion among the classes that would 
really be affected in a most serious 
manner before passing such a Measure. 
I do not object to Sunday lectures as 
such, I am not considering whether any 
other Bill might not do what is wanted ; 
but we have to consider what we have 
before us, and I do think that to allow 
such work as this to go on, and for pay- 
ment, will break down the observance of 
Sunday more than anything else that can 
possibly be done. 

*Lorp FARRER said the right rev. 
Prelate seemed to be extremely anxious 
for a different line to be drawn than that 
in the clause to which he had referred. 
His objections had been answered in anti- 
cipation by Lord Hobhouse, who pointed 
out how in many Acts such a line as was 
proposed had been drawn. Of one Act 
he could himself speak—the Joint Stock 
Companies Act—wherein a line of dis- 
tinction was drawn as between associa- 
tions carried on for profit and those that 
were not. The principle of laying down 
such a line had been recognised. But the 
right rev. Prelate was equally unhappy 
as to the existing line, and was anxious 
that it should be so laid down that no- 
body should pay any money, and he pro- 
posed that that should be inserted in the 
Bill. But if he did that he would make 
a large alteration in the present law. The 
law provided that no money should be 
taken at the doors, but though money 
was not taken at the doors, it would be 
taken in other ways, and was so taken. 
In the case of the Albert Hall, first of all 
money for admission was taken at the 
doors, but opinion being taken, and this 
declared to be illegal, money was taken 
for admission to a certain enclosure, but 
doubt being thrown on the legality of 
that practice, what was now done was, 
money was taken for seats and pro- 
grammes, and with that money per- 
formers were paid. [“ Hear, hear!”] And 
he believed exactly the same thing was 
being done in the parks. The right rev. 
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Prelate would find some difficulty in 
drawing the line he had indicated. He 
was anxious to prevent musicians and 
others from being asked to perform for 
money on Sunday, but how many were 
now paid for performing on Sundays in 
cathedral and other choirs, in the Albert 
Hall, and in the parks? The whole of 
the speech had been directed to this 
clause, and payment for profit. If a pro- 
secution were to be instituted by a public 
authority, that authority would look into 
the question whether profit was made by 
promoters or not. He would not object 
to the safeguard of a licence before a per- 
formance could be given, and he believed 
that such would be obtained wherever it 
was a respectable performance under con- 
ditions that would enable the licence to 
be withdrawn should it be abused. The 
point was one that could easily be met. 
At the time when Lord Cross introduced 
the Attorney General into his Bill, there 
was not that development of local 
authority now existing. Now every dis- 
trict, every town, every parish had its 
local authority, representing the feeling 
of the place, and that feeling would be 
expressed at once. When the subject of 
music in the parks was before the London 
County Council, the question of what 
music should be played was discussed. 
Those who knew most about music were 
against making any distinction, because 
they knew that a tune played in one time 
might be a merry jig, and in another 
time might sound like a psalm or hymn 
tune. The Council adopted a resolution 
preventing bands from playing dance 
music. He voted against it because he 
thought it foolish and illogical, but he 
was not so sure but that it was a sensible 
resolution to carry out the intention that 
the music should not encourage vulgar 
dancing on Sundays. The right rev. 
Prelate said he would not enter into the 
religious question, but that question did 
enter into prosecutions under the Act. 
There was striking evidence given before 
the Committee by a representative of the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society. It was 
the evidence of a man who honestly ex- 
pressed his convictions, but it was the 
evidence of a man who would condemn 
the way in which almost all their Lord- 
ships spent Sunday. He would not allow 
them to amuse themselves; he would 
have them only go to church, visit sick 
friends, and matters of that kind. His 
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much it was desired. There was the evil 


of the Act—it was a two-edged weapon in | 
the hands of those who did not know how | 


to wield it. Whether the Attorney 


General or some other functionary or | 


local authority should authorise a prose- 
cution was a question for Committee. 
The right rev. Prelate had referred to 
petitions and letters he had received from 
innumerable people, but it was a pity 
that similar evidence had not been pro- 
duced before the Committee. 


BURY: The evidence has come within 
the last fortnight. 

*Lorp FARRER said he _ perfectly 
understood, but he thought it a great 
pity that the Committee had not the 
benefit of that or of similar evidences. 
So far from the evidence given to the 
Committee supporting the statement 
twice repeated in the Report of the 
majority that the present law was in ac- 
cordance with the feeling of the English 
people, there was not a tittle of evidence 
given to them to that effect. No such 
evidence was produced, because no 
such evidence could be produced. On 
the contrary, he himself asked every 
witness from places in which these 
amusements had been given, what 
was the feeling in his town about 
these amusements, and the universal 
answer was perfectly favourable—that 
everybody liked them and wished for 
them. Mr. Justice Mathew, in the Leeds 
prosecution, condemned the Act in the 
strongest way, and said he thought the 
prosecution was probably brought only 
with the view of making a case for re- 
pealing the Act, so unjust and so hard 
did he think it. The jury added to their 
finding for the plaintiff a rider that they 
thought the Act ought to be repealed. 
Was it a state of the law, which they 
thought it desirable to continue, that 
every Judge and every jury which had to 
do with the Act condemned it and en- 
forced it reluctantly? It was nonsense 
to say that this Act was in accordance 
with the wishes of the English people or 
with common sense or with reason. For 
Heaven’s sake let them send this Bill to 
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evidence would show what sort of a man | 
he was, fully believing in his own Divine | 
inspiration and knowledge of Divine law, | 
and he would readily put in force this | 
or any other Act against any amusement | 
on Sunday, however innocent, however | 
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a Committee and there let them thresh 
it out and see what safeguards were 
necessary in order to make it work as 
they all wished it to work. 

Tue Eart or PORTSMOUTH felt he 
must express himself as strongly as he 
was permitted by the Rules of the House 
in opposition to some of the remarks 
which had fallen from the noble Lord 
who had just spoken. The noble Lord 
seemed to consider that there was in this 
question of the Sabbath no religious feel- 
ing at all on behalf of the working classes, 
ile was quite certain the noble Lord was 
entirely wrong upon that question. He 
did not think there was really any 
genuine desire, on behalf of the mass of 


' the working classes, in favour of this Bill. 


Tae ARCHBISHOP or CANTER-| 


The only class he believed who would 
really benefit from this Bill were the 
gentlemen who lectured on Sundays. 
Many of these lectures were called 
“secular,” but, having listened to some 
of them, he found that they were 
generally the occasion upon which reli- 
gious and political questions were dis- 
cussed—the former from the point of 
view of atheism and the latter from the 
point of view of revolutionism. Although 
the noble Lord opposite might consider 
that the question of the Sabbath was all 
nonsense, he ventured to say that it was 
not nonsense from the point of view of 
the working classes themselves. They 
could not afford amusement, as it had 
been rather euphemistically called, with- 
out employing labour. It was all very 
well for some noble Lords to say that 
they wished to be relieved from the 
tedium of a Sunday afternoon, but what 
was far more important was that the 
mass of the working classes should be 
secured a holiday on Sunday. Those who 
were to afford this amusement, the musi- 
cians and others, represented the very 
trades which were not organised, and, as 
had been very ably pointed out by the 
right rev. Archbishop, it would come to 
this—that those men who declined to 
perform on the Sunday would probably 
lose their employment. He did not want 
to enter into niceties as to whether they 
could or could not get out of the question 
of profit, or as to whether the Attorney 
General or a local authority was to ad- 
minister the question. All he would say 
was that he believed that it was to the 
interest of the working classes that the 
present position of the Sunday should 
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remain as it was. He believed there could 
not be a greater misfortune to this 
country and to the working classes than 
that they should, by legislation, attempt 
to introduce the Continental Sunday. He 
should oppose this and any similar Bills 
which he thought would tend in that 
direction. 

*Lorpv NORTON said Lord Farrer 
attempted to define what were the sort of 
amusements or entertainments that 
should be legal on Sunday. What could 
be more absurd than to attempt to make 
any such definition? It was the general 
principle that must guide them, and 
would guide magistrates, in dealing with 
this subject. What did the Bill propose? 
It proposed, to a certain extent, to state 
what kind of entertainments might be 
allowed, lectures, music, and so on, if for 
the public good. Who was to judge of 
the public good? A great many people 
thought that prizefighting was for the 
public good. They might have an 
Attorney General, if he was to be the 
person to decide the question, who might 
say that it was a very good mode of 
training men in manliness and courage, 
and that that would be a very fair kind 
of entertainment for Sunday. He could 
not quite agree with the right rev. Pre 
late, who said he did not take this 
question as a religious question. He 
thought it was a distinctly religious ques- 
tion, and nothing else but a religious 
question. It was the wish of this country 
that Sunday should be observed as a holy 
day, and should not be profaned, and it 
was simply upon that ground that they 
maintained the existing law. The question 
of introducing labour on Sunday afforded 
no argument at all. Did the noble Lord 
(Lord Hobhouse) mean to say that that 
might be taken as a test of what was 
lawful on Sunday and what was unlawful? 
That argument could be stated against 
every Sunday service, particularly now, 
when Sunday services were very ornate, 
and when large sums of money were paid 
for musicians, and a great deal of labour 
was occasioned by Sunday services. Then 
there was the argument of profit. A great 
many services on Sunday, certainly with 
the Dissenters in lecture rooms, were 
done distinctly for profit. It was no test 
of what was a lawful occupation on 
Sunday whether it caused labour, or 
whether it was done for profit. The sole 
feeling of the country upon this question 
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of the Sunday generally was that they did 
not wish to introduce the mode of ob- 
serving that day which was common 
abroad. By introducing little definitions 
of what might be considered lawful and 
what might be considered unlawful—defi- 
nitions which were of no validity what- 
ever—they were introducing the thin 
edge of the wedge which would end in 
the Paris Sunday—in horse racing, in 
theatres, and other amusements of that 
kind which they now considered, and 
which he hoped they would always con- 
sider, as unsuitable to the sacred nature 
of Sunday. He thought the decision of 
Lord Cross’s Report was the right view 
to take—that though there might be 
phraseology in the existing law which 
ought to be altered, the general effect of 
the law as it now stood, and as it would 
be carried out, was in accordance with 
the wishes of the country. 

Lorp HERSCHELL desired to explain 
his reasons for supporting the Bill. If 
he thought the Measure was likely to 
create a serious breach in the treatment 
of the Lord’s Day in this country, and 
to cause its assimilation, as it was 
feared, to the mode in which men occu- 
pied themselves in many other countries, 
he should certainly not be in favour of 
its Second Reading. He agreed that 
this was a matter which very deeply con- 
cerned the working classes. He thought 
that so much the case when Bills were 
proposed in that House for the opening 
of museums on Sunday, that he never 
voted for their Second Reading, not 
because he thought there was any harm 
in opening museums, but because it 
seemed to him that it was a matter 
which closely affected the working classes 
of the country, and that there might be 
reason for their apprehension as to the 
effect of even such an alteration upon 
the amount of labour which might ulti- 
mately come to be done upon what had 
been a day of rest. He sympathised 
with their apprehensions, although, at 
the same time, he confessed he did not 
entertain the same view as they did upon 
the subject. He was assured that the 
opposition of the working classes was 
intense and widespread, but the division 
in the other House, and what had hap- 
pened since, showed that he was wrongly 
informed. He did not think any one 
was really competent to say what the 
views of the working classes were, but 
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he confessed that, in his opinion, nothing 
would be more likely to lead to the mis- 
chief which noble Lords had apprehended 
than to leave the law as it now stood. 
[‘Hear, hear!”] If they left the en- 
forcement of the law to whoever chose 
to enforce it, something would happen 
one of these days which would make it 
impossible to maintain this law a day 
longer. In the Leeds case the jury ap- 
pended to their verdict a rider to the 
effect that they thought the law ought 
to be repealed. In the long run men 
would not be got to find a verdict in a 
case which was against the general sense 
of right and justice. This law was ad- 
ministered at the will of irresponsible 
individuals. If these entertainments 
end lectures ought not to be given, let 
them all be stopped, or leave it to some 
public official or body, in whom they 
could repose confidence, to put the Act 
into operation. Of all things the one 
which was most undesirable was that it 
should be left to the caprice of a common 
informer, to put the Act in force against 
whom he pleased. He hated the common 
informer, whom he regarded as a relic 
of a barbarous age. One reason why 
he should vote for the Bill, if there were 
no other, was that it contained a clause 
which fettered the common informer, 
and left the enforcement of the law to 
the discretion of a public official. There 
was a precedent for it in the Bill of the 
late Lord Aberdare. He did not care 
whether they put the power in the hands 
of the Attorney General or of a local 
authority ; his desire was that prosecu- 
tions should not be left to the common 
informer. He did not think there would 
be any danger in the matter. It was 
said that one Attorney General might 
be more ready to enforce the law than 
another; but what was the state of 
things now? It depended upon the 
common informer whether the law 
should be enforced, and as far as he 
could see there had been no principle 
in the enforcement of the law. At 
Leeds there was a lecture of a very 
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proper kind. Those who originated the 
lecture were beyond reproach or suspi- 
cion, and yet they were prosecuted, 
Notoriously a number of other lectures 
of no superior qualities, promoted by 
people of no superior merits, were left 
unchecked and unfettered. He objected 
to that sort of law, and to that sort of 
enforcement of it. As regarded the 
second clause, he admitted there was a 
good deal to be said as to the possibility 
of maintaining it without evasion. He 
did not shut his eyes to the arguments 
used by the right rev. Prelate, and 
the most rev. Prelate on that point, 
and he thought the clause would 
require very grave and serious consider- 
ation. Personally he should like to see 
introduced in the Bill, even if the second 
clause were omitted, a distinct repeal 
of the provision subjecting the person 
who gave an entertainment of this kind 
to the liabilities of a person who kept a 
disorderly house, and in _ expressing 
these views he maintained that he was 
not showing himself in the slightest de- 
gree unfriendly to the maintenance of 
the Lord’s day. [Cheers.] 

Tus ARCHBISHOP or YORK said he 
did not think that amongst those who 
opposed the Bill there was one who 
would not be willing to see some modifi- 
cation or amendment of the Statute as 
it at present stood. If the noble Lord 
had confined his Bill to the clause requir- 
ing some local authority to sanction pro- 
secutions under it, he did not believe 
a voice would have been raised against 
it. 

*Lorp HOBHOUSE said that that was 
distinctly rejected by the Committee. 

Tut ARCHBISHOP or YORK said he 
was speaking of those who were oppos- 
ing the Bill here. It was because of the 
far-reaching consequences of the earlier 
clause of the Bill that they felt it neces- 
sary to oppose the Second Reading. He 
trusted the noble Lord would yet see it 
wise to withdraw the Bill, to present to 
them another Measure really amending 
the Statute and not making it null, and 
providing an authority to sanction pro 
secutions if prosecutions must take 
place. The consequences of the present 
Bill would be most serious and disas 
trous, and he believed the provisions of 
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the Measure were completely opposed to 
the feelings of the working people of 
the country. 

*Lorpv HOBHOUSE believed that if 
they could pass a Bill containing the 
Attorney General clause alone, a very 
large number of those who supported 
the Bill would be willing for the present, 
and it might be for ever, to drop the 
rest of the Bill. If that were the under- 
standing, he was quite ready to accept 
the olive branch which the most rev. 
Prelate had held out. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR asked 
what was meant by “present?” Did it 
mean next Session or the Session after? 
With all respect to the most rev. 
Prelate, he did not agree with the 
suggestion just made. [A laugh.] He 
was anxious to say a word or two 
upon the subject of the Bill because he 
could not help thinking that a good deal 
had been said about something that was 
not in the Bill. His noble Friend who 
introduced the Bill argued against the 
existence of the Act of Charles II. as 
well as against the Act he proposed to 
amend. The noble Lord’s whole argu- 
ment depended upon the right of every- 
body to do what they liked on Sunday, 
and Lord Herschell wanted to get rid 
of the common informer. They were 
not discussing the general reform of the 
Statute, and the existence of the common 
informer. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said he was speak- 
ing in favour of the clause, which put a 
check on the common informer. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said his 
noble Friend objected generally to the 
common informer. But if they passed 
this Bill they would not get rid of 
the common informer. All they would 
do would be to prevent the com- 
mon informer interfering in _ this 
particular matter. He was glad to 
see Lord Farrer was in his place. 
He denied that any conclusion could be 
drawn from the evidence of the witnesses 
or that the evidence of the working 
classes was-all in favour of this Bill. 
What was the Question their Lordships 
had to decide? This Bill pleased no- 
body. Those who were anxious for a 
repeal of the law were entirely dissatis- 
fied with a clause still leaving it open to 
the common informer to interpose, and 
he thought they were quite right. He 
could understand a repeal of the law, 
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but this Bill was not for that. In fact, 
if ever there was a Bill produced cal- 
culated to promote litigation and render 
uncertain what the law was, he thought 
his noble Friend had accomplished it. 
There was no subject the discussion of 
which was excluded, for, after enumerat- 
ing several, the Bill added, “or any 
kirdred subject.” Reference had been 
made to the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Mathew. This was a question of policy, 
and it was not for a judge to express an 
opinion on any Act. His duty was to 
direct the jury as to the law; it was not 
for him to decide as to the propriety or 
impropriety of an Act of Parliament. 
Lord Farrer had referred to “other 
judges.” He did not know who they 
were, but, even were it true that all 
the judges entertained the noble Lord's 
view, this was a matter which Parlia- 
ment must determine for itself. The 
learned judges were not in a better posi- 
tion to form a judgment than any one 
of their Lordships. If their Lordships 
passed this amending Bill it seemed to 
him that confusion would be worse con- 
founded. He did not deny some of 
what had been said as to the state of the 
law. Any harsh enforcement of the law 
would probably cause its repeal, but he 
thought that those who were anxious to 
keep Sunday as it was would not harshly 
enforce the law. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would reject the Bill. 


The House divided :—Contents, 33; 
Not-Contents, 50. 





ConTENTs. 
Ripon, M. Glenesk, L. 
Granard,L.(E.Granard) 
Camperdown, E. Heneage, L 
Carrington, E. Herries, L. 
Cowper, E. Herschell, L. 
Haddington, E. [ Teler.]) Hobhouse, L. [ Teller.] 
Kimberley, E. James, L. 
Morley, E. Kenry, L. (E. Dunraven 
Rosse, E. and Mount Earl.) 
Strafford, E. Monkswell, L. 
Morris, L. 
Oxenbridge, V. Northington, L. (LZ. 
Henley.) 
Belper, L. Sackville, L. 
Boston, L. St. Levan, L. 
Burghclere, L. Thring, L. 
Clifford of Chudleigh,L.| Tweedmouth, L. 
Dorchester, L. Welby, L. 
Farrer, L. Wenlock, L. 
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Not-Conrents. 


Canterbury, L. Abp. Lichfield, L. Bp. 
Halsbury, L. (ZL. Chan- | London, L. Bp. 


cellor) St. Albans, L. Bp. 
York, L. Abp. Winchester, L. Bp. 
-Cross, V. (LZ. Privy | Ashcombe, L. 
Seal). Balfour, L. 
Brodrick, L. (V. 
Grafton, D. Midleton.) 


Calthorpe, L. 
Clonbrock, L. 
Colchester, L. 

Colville of Culross, L. 
Douglas, L. (£. Home) 
Gage, L. (lV. Gage.) 
‘Hampton, L. 
Hillingdon, L. 


Abergavenny, M. 
Bristol, M. 
Hertford, M. 


Belmore, E. 
de Montalt, E. 
Leven and Melville, E. 


Morton, E. Ker, L. (M. Lothian.) 
Nelson, E. Kinnaird, L. 

Orford, E. Lawrence, L. (Teller.) 
Portsmouth, E. Lovaine, L. (£. Percy.) 
Romney, E Napier, L. 

Stanhope, E. ( Teller.) Norton, L. 
Waldegrave, E. Poltimore, L. 
Yarborough, E. Robartes, L. 


Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
ton. 


Falkland, V. J 
Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 


Portman, V. 


Sidmouth, V. Sora). 
Templemore, L. 
Gloucester and Bristol, | Ventry, L. 
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Resolved in the negative; Bill to be 
read a Second time this day six months. 


EXTRAORDINARY TITHE BILL. 

Tuz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Vis- 
count Cross) moved the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill. He said the Bill was 
brought in by the late Government be- 
fore they went out of office in order to 
do away with the effect of a decision on 
the Extraordinary Tithe Redemption Act 
of 1886. The Act was a compromise, 
and under Section 4 it was intended 
that the extraordinary tithe was to be 
capitalised and charged on the farm or 
on any particular parcel of ground which 
was subject to extraordinary tithe. The 
Courts had now held, however, that it 
was not to be charged on the farm, but 
on the parcel of land subject to extra- 
ordinary tithe. That was contrary to 
the spirit of the Act of 1886, and there- 
fore this Bill was brought in. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 
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(Ondermanning) Bill. 
FISHERIES ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


[H.L.] 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Friday 


next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING 
(UNDERMANNING) BILL. 

Taz SECRETARY to raz BOARD or 
TRADE (The Earu of Dupuzy), in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, said that 
the object of the Bill was to do away 
with a defect in the merchant shipping 
law, which had for some time past 
caused considerable comment. Many of 
their Lordships were no doubt aware 
that since 1876 certain officers of the 
Board of Trade had power to pre 
vent British ships leaving our ports in 
an unsafe or unseaworthy condition. If 
it were shown that a vessel was de- 
fective in her hull or machinery, or im- 
properly overloaded, then, subject to an 
appeal to a Court of Survey, the sur- 
veying officers of the Board of Trade 
could order her detention. At that 
point the law stopped, and its framers 
appeared to have altogether ignored the 
case of a ship, safe and seaworthy enough 
so far as her cargo and appliances were 
concerned, but rendered dangerously un- 
safe by the fact that she carried an in- 
sufficient crew. The omission was a 
serious one, and it was difficult to con- 
ceive any condition which ought to be 
more taken into account in estimating 
seaworthiness than the adequacy of the 
crew, because undermanning not only 
affected the safety of a particular vessel, 
but by reason of the fact that in the 
circumstances navigation was found to 
be very slipshod, it constituted also a 
grave peril to other ships; and as an 
illustration of that he might remind their 
Lordships of the collision which took 
place between the Crathie and the Elbe. 
The Bill proposed to extend the scope of 
Section 459 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1894, and to include underman- 
ning among the reasons for which a ship 
might be detained; and in attempting 
te amend the Section the Board of Trade 
followed the recommendation of the very 
strong Committee which, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Edward Reed, re 
cently investigated the subject. That 


Committee fortunately was able to report 
that, im the great majority of cases, 
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British ships were managed with careful 
regard to the safety of life and the 
welfare of the crew; but at the same 
time the evidence that was given before 
them clearly proved that occasionally 
vessels did go to sea undermanned. The 
Committee found that in 145 cases in 
which the question of undermanning had 
been raised at wreck inquiries between 
1878 and 1894, 69 ships—45 steamers 
and 24 sailing vessels—had been in such 
a condition; and they reported, there- 
fore, that undermanning should by legis- 
lation be embodied in the law authoris- 
ing the detention of unseaworthy vessels. 
This view was shared by all the best 
ship-owners, who were as anxious as were 
the Board of Trade that no opportunity 
should be afforded of omitting precau- 
tions for ensuring the safety of their 
crews. So far, therefore, by the intro- 
duction of this Bill, they were merely 
giving effect to an almost unanimous 
desire, and it was not until they came 
to the question of the manner in which 
the remedy should be applied that any 
difference of opinion was expressed. It 
was proposed by this Bill to leave the 
question of what constituted under- 
manning to the detaining officers of the 
Board of Trade, who would be guided 
by instructions furnished by that Depart- 
ment. ‘There was, however, another 
course recommended in some quarters, 
and that was to embody in this Bill a 
definite manning scale, which should be 
applied uniformly to all ships, a manning 
scale based upon tonnage. He did not 
think there was the smallest doubt that 
if it were practically possible to frame 
such a scale, which would allow for all 
the different conditions that had to be 
taken into account in estimating the 
adequacy of a crew, it would be by far 
the most convenient method to adopt; 
but after considerable discussion and 
consideration the Board of Trade, as at 
present advised, had come to the con- 
clusion that the framing of such a scale 
was not practicable, for it was not only 
upon the tonnage and upon the rig of a 
vessel that an estimate of her crew must 
be based, but also upon many varying 
conditions, such as the nature of her 
cargo, the length and nature of her 
voyage, the season of the year, and the 
extent to which labour-saving appliances 
were available. All these things had to 
be taken into account, and, therefore, 
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the Board of Trade thought it better to 
leave the question to experienced offi- 
cers of the Board of Trade, who would 
be able to judge every case upon its 
merits, and to use their discretion in the 
matter, than to attempt to formulate a 
scale which would become stereotyped 
by Act of Parliament. Moreover, before 
issuing the instructions, the Board of 
Trade would of course consult those who 
were interested in the shipping trade 
with regard to them. These instructions 
could be modified or altered as might 
appear necessary in the light of ex- 
perience. A hard and fast manning 
scale was once attempted by some 
mutual insurance societies, but it had 
to be abandoned on account of its 
want of elasticity. He need hardly re- 
mind the House that the detention 
officers of the Board of Trade were prac- 
tical men of great experience, and the 
owner of a ship that had been wrongfully 
detained would always have the fullest 
opportunity of obtaining damages and 
costs against the Department. Such 
were the provisions of this small 
Measure, and he hoped that it would 
commend itself to the House, and that 
their Lordships would consent to give it 
a Second Reading. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Friday next. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Viscount CROSS: There is no urgent 
business on the Paper for Thursday, and 
I understand that it would be agreeable 
to both sides of the House that we should 
not meet on that day. I therefore move 
that the House at its rising do adjourn 
until Friday. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
past Seven o’clock, to Friday next, 
a Quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 29th June 1897. 


QUESTIONS. 


BROMPTON CEMETERY. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether there will be any objection to 
give a Return of the number of bodies 
interred in Brompton Cemetery up to the 
present time ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matruew Wuitr Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : There will be no objection, 
I think, to this Return being granted. 

*Sir C. DILKE: How shall we obtain 
it? Shall I move for it? 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I will undertake to present it myself. 


DARTMOOR PRISON WARDERS. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether, in the case of the two Principal 
Warders Wainwright and Lord, whose 
deaths have lately occurred at Dartmoor 
Prison after periods of 25 and 30 years’ 
service, the money which on the principle 
of deferred pay these officers contributed 
to the pension fund will be refunded to 
their families ; and, if he will take into 
consideration the sad _ circumstances 
caused to their families and, if possible, 
alleviate them ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I am afraid the principle of deferred pay 
is not recognised by the Superannuation 
Acts, and no contributions are made by 
prison officers towards pension from their 
pay. I deeply regret the circumstances 
in which the families of these two 
warders have been left, and am sorry to 
say there are other cases like theirs ; but 
there is no fund at my disposal out of 
which it would be possible to relieve 
them. 

Mr. LUTTRELL : May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, in the sad 
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circumstances in which the Wainwright 
family are placed, he can lay the matter 
before the Treasury ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY; 
JT understand that the Treasury have done 
all in their power in the matter, but as 
I have already informed the hon. 
Member there is no public fund out of 
which relief in such cases can be given, 


DEATH DUTIES (NEW SOUTH WALES), 

Mr. ROBERT COX (Edinburgh, §.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if he intends to take steps 
to induce the Government of New South 
Wales to bring itself within the scope of 
Section 20 of the Finance Act, 1894, so 
that the payment of Death Duties to 
Her Majesty’s Government and to the 
Government of New South Wales by the 
representatives of persons domiciled in 
this country and dying possessed of pro- 
perty in New South Wales may be put 
an end to; and, if so, will he en- 
deavour to make any such agreement 
retro-active ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CaamBeriain, 
Birmingham, W.): The matter is en- 
tirely one for the Government and 
Legislature of New South Wales, and I 
should not feel justified in interfering 
in any way with their discretion in 
regard to it. 

Mr. COX asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman could indicate in what 
way the Government of New South 
Wales might be approached on the 
matter ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I cannot. 
T must point out to my hon. Friend that 
we have given self-government to these 
Colonies, and we must take the conse- 
quences. I cannot officially offer my 
hon, Friend any advice, but I suppose 
that the Government of New South 
Wales can be approached like any other 
free Government, and it so happens 
that the Prime Minister of New South 
Wales is at present in this country. 


POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS, 

GreneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) : On behalf of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wandsworth (Mr. Henry 
Kimser) I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
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master General, with reference to the | 


recommendations of the Tweedmouth 
Committee that auxiliary postmen, 
working five hours daily, should receive 
boot allowance, sick pay, and holidays, 
which were adopted by the Treasury, 
whether the Postmaster General is aware 
that several auxiliary postmen in Tooting, 
who are performing an equivalent to five 
hours’ duty daily, 2.¢., two deliveries and 
a collection, and are paid for five hours, 
have nevertheless been refused the 
concessions recommended by the Report, 
and have been asked to refund the boot 
allowance already paid them on Ist May 
last; and on what grounds these men 
were first paid such allowance, and are 
now asked to refund it; and, whether 
the Postmaster General is aware that the 
established duties still range over a 
period of 15 hours daily. 

Toe SECRETARY v0 toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The auxiliary postmen at Tooting, to 
whom the hon. Member refers, do not 
work five hours a day, and are therefore 
not entitled to the privileges of boot 
allowance, sick pay, and holidays. The 
payment which they received in respect 
of boot allowance was made under a 
misapprehension by the local post- 
master, and there was no alternative but 
to call upon the men to refund it. The 
Postmaster General is aware that some 
of the established duties at Tooting 
range over a period of 15 hours a day. 
At present this is unavoidable, but 
whenever opportunity offers the period 
will be considered. As, however, these 
men live close to their work they have 
practically the nine hours of unbroken 
rest, which the Tweedmouth Committee 
recommended. 


GENERAL REGISTER HOUSE, 
EDINBURGH. 

Mr. ROBERT COX: I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether the vacancy 
in the staff of the Deeds Office, Her 
Majesty's General Register House, 
Edinburgh, will be filled up in terms of 
the Minute issued by Her Majesty’s 
Secretary for Scotland, and dated 14th 
September 1893, or on the recom- 
mendation of the Deputy Clerk Register ; 
or will the appointment, as has hitherto 
been the case, be confined strictly to the 
Office, which means the promotion of one 
of the engrossing clerks to the staff! 
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*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHamM Murray, Buteshire): The ap- 
pointment referred to by the hon. 
Member will be made in accordance with 
the “conditions of admission” stated in 
Article IV. of the Minute issued by the 
Secretary for Scotland on 14th September 
1893. I may add that this is the first 
vacancy in the staff of the Office of 
Deeds since the psssing of the Minute, 
and the Secretary for Scotland does not 
feel justified therefore in departing from 
the conditions laid down therein by his 
predecessor. 


IRISH JUDICIARY. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to what fund have the sums, 
saved by the abolition, irrespective of 
the three judgeships now vacant, since 
1877 of the offices of a Chief Justiceship 
of the Common Pleas in Ireland, with 
an annual salary of £4,600, of two 
puisne Judgeships and one land Judge- 
ship, each with an annual salary of 
£3,500, and of a Judgeship of the Court 
of Admiralty, with an annual salary of 
£2,500, been appropriated; and what 
has been the amount of the capital sum 
saved by the abolition of these offices, up 
to the present time ? 

THE HON. Member also asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (1) to what 
fund has the sum saved by the reduction 
in the number of the Irish County 
Court Judges, under the provisions of 
the County Court (Ireland) Act, 1877, 
been appropriated ; and what has been 
the amount of the capital sum saved up 
to the present time by the reduction in 
the number of Irish County Court 
Judges; (2) whether the reduction in 
the number of the members of the Irish 
judiciary effected since 1877 has been 
accompanied with a corresponding, or 
any, reduction in the scale of court fees ; 
and whether the reduced expenditure 
on the Irish judicial establishments has 
lessened in any, and, if so, what manner, 
the expenses of litigants? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnart Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): I will answer 
the hon. Member’s three questions 
together. Concurrently with the aboli- 
tion of the Judgeships mentioned, the 
judicial offices of the Land Commission- 
ers have been created, and the amount of 
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their salaries has exceeded those of the 
abolished Judges. There has been no 
saving. [Cries of “Oh!”] I am stating 
the facts. Similarly the reduction of 
the judicial staff of the County Courts 
under the Act of 1877 was part of a 
larger scheme, which imposed on the 
votes of Parliament the salaries and ex- 
penses of the clerks of the Crown and 
peace. The result has been a substantial | 
and growing excess of public cost, after 
making full allowance for the receipts 
from Court fees payable under the Act. 
On the passing of the Judicature Act, 
1877, new tables of fees were issued, 
which in many cases reduced the amount 
payable by the suitor. The result has 
been that the total amount of fees paid, 
which was £42,422 in the year of the 
passing of the Act, has now fallen to 
£34,769. 

Mr. MacNEILL asked whether the | 
right hon. Gentleman would say to what 
special fund the saving from these Judge- 
ships had been allocated. Was it not 
the fact that the sum payable to the 
Land Commissioners was charged in the 
Estimates for the year, whereas the 
salaries of the Judges were charged upon 
the Consolidated Fund? What he 
wanted to know was where the Jubilee 
the money had gone to? [Laughter.| 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: What is saved under one 
head has been spent under another. 
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AGRICULTURAL RATING ACT. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, what is being done with 
Ireland’s equivalent grant, under the 
Agricultural Rating Act, now two years 
unpaid ; what is the gross amount of the 
fund, and what interest is paid by the 
Treasury upon it; and whether it will 
be made available for its original purpose 
this year ! 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central :) With the permission of 
the House, I will reply to this question. 
The sums payable to Ireland under the 
Local Taxation (Ireland) Estate Duty 
Act, 1896, as the equivalent of the sums 
payable under the Agricultural Land 
Rating Act, 1896, have been paid into 
the Local Taxation (Ireland) Account, 
in accordance with the directions con- 
tained in the first-mentioned Act. The 
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aggregate transfers to date are in respect 
of the year 1896-97, £74,969 ; and in 
respect of the year 1897-98, £24,099. 
The Treasury do not pay interest upon 
this fund. But in view of the necessity 
which has arisen to abandon the alloca- 
tion this year of the money in question, 
the Bank of Ireland have recently, at 
the request of the Irish Government, 
consented to transfer the money into a 
separate account, upon which deposit 
rates of interest will be allowed. It is 
not possible to allocate the money this 
year. 

; Sir T. ESMONDE asked what was 
the amount of the separate fund ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: For 
the year 1896-97 it was £74,969, while 
for the year 1897-98 it is £24,099. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.,) asked 
whether it was to be understood that the 
Government had finally decided to refuse 
to make up to Ireland her proper share 
of the fund. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. The 
hon. Member’s Question does not arise 
out of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
answer.. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Perhaps I may be allowed 
to say that of course the £74,969 was 
paid for the year ending Lady Day last. 
None of it has been paid during the 
course of the present year. 


Law Society. 


LUNACY (IRELAND), 

Mr. J. DILLON: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Galway (Mr. D. 
Sueeny) I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, when 
the Report for 1896 of the Inspectors of 
Lunatics for Ireland will be presented to 
Parliament ; and if he can explain why 
it has not been placed upon the Table 
before the consideration of the Irish 
Estimates ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It has 
not been found practicable, hitherto, to 
present this Annual Report to Parlia- 
ment earlier than July or August. The 
Report for 1896 will, it is expected, be 
ready for presentation about the middle 
of next month. 


INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY. 
*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether it is by a 
Supplementary Estimate, or a Clause in 

















the Finance Bill, that the resolution of 
this House of the 11th May last, as to a 
grant out of the public funds to the 
Incorporated Law Society of England, is 
to be carried into effect ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: A Supplementary Estimate 
will be introduced. 


GARVAGH ESTATE, CO. CAVAN. 

Mr. 8. YOUNG (Cavan, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
aware that tenants on the Garvagh estate, 
county Cavan, who were forced by legal 
proceedings to pay two years’ rent and 
costs last year and who have since served 
notices to have fair rents fixed, were 
again compelled under threat of legal 
proceedings to pay two years’ rent this 
year ; (2) whether he is aware that the 
practice has become general in county 
Cavan when tenants serve notices to 
have fair rents fixed to receive threatening 
letters calling on them to pay up all 
arrears, and thus intimidate others from 
going into court; and (3) whether he 
can take any action in the matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no knowledge of the facts alleged in the 
first and second paragraphs, nor are the 
local police aware of any case such as 
described in the Question. 


LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS (IRELAND). 

Mr. YOUNG: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Local Government 
Board propose to use pressure on the 
Cootehill Town Commissioners to induce 
them to carry out a scheme for the 
building of labourers’ and artisans’ 
dwellings within the township, the 
necessity of which has been proved by 
the medical sanitary officer and others? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Local Government Board have no power 
to compel the Town Commissioners to 
carry out schemes for building labourers’ 
and artisans’ dwellings. I may add I 
am informed that there are a large 
number of vacant houses in Cootehill 
suitable for labourers or artisans at 
moderate rents, and while this accom- 
modation is available the Town Com- 
missioners have not thought fit to carry 
out a scheme for providing dwellings 
under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act. 
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NAVY PENSION 
(CRIMEAN VETERAN, OWEN SMITH). 

Mr. YOUNG: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he has 
recently received an application for a 
pension from a Crimean veteran, named 
Owen Smith, of Bailieboro, county Cavan ; 
whether he is aware that this man was 
discharged as an invalid after a severe 
fever in the Crimea, and certified twelve 
months later as being unfit for further 
service ; that the man got no pension or 
allowance ; and that his sight, which 
failed while in the service, is now almost 
gone ; and, considering the special cir- 
cumstances of his case, that his father 
was wounded in the battle of Waterloo, 
that his brother served in the 59th Regi- 
ment and died at Hong Kong in 1851, 
and that his two sons are at present in 
the Army, he will recommend Her 
Majesty to grant him a Jubilee pension, 
and thus keep him from becoming a 
pauper in the Bailieboro Union work- 
house ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.) : No such application 
has been received at the Admiralty. I 
am forwarding a form of application to 
the hon. Member, which I would ask 
him to be good enough to have filled in 
by Owen Smith, whose case shall then be 
considered. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
(IRISH ESTIMATES). 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Returns of Revenue and 
Expenditure granted in continuation of 
Parliamentary Papers, Nos. 336 and 337, 
of Session 1896, will be furnished to the 
House before the discussion of Irish 
Estimates is proceeded with ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The completion of 
the Return in continuation of No. 337 
depends upon the completion of the 
Return in continuation of No. 336, and 
the latter cannot be completed until the 
actual receipts and expenditure of all the 
different Departments concerned have 
been ascertained. The last similar Re- 
turn was completed and presented on 
the 8th August, and its predecessor on 
the 21st August. Owing to the large 
number of outstanding accounts of sub- 
accounting officers, many of the Depart- 
ments have not as yet been able to send 
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in their figures. I will endeavour to 
expedite them as much as possible, but 
as the hon. Member will see, I cannot 
promise the Returns before the beginning 
of August. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 


Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
can give the number of cases the Chief 
Land Commissioners at Monaghan re- 
cently lowered or raised the rents respec- 
tively fixed by the Sub-Commissioners 
who heard the evidence and inspected 
the farms ; whether he can state if two 
Court valuers in every case valued the 
farms for the Chief Land Commissioners, 
and the rent in every case was fixed on 
the return given by the Court valuers ; 
and whether he can say if the Court 
valuers in any of these cases heard the 
evidence given on behalf of landlord and 
tenant ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
were 29 appeals heard at the recent 
sitting of the Land Commission Court of 
Appeal at Monaghan. In eight of these 
cases the judicial rents fixed by the Sub- 
Commissioners were increased on appeal, 
while in one case the judicial rent was 
reduced ; in seven cases the orders of 
the Sub-Commissioners were affirmed ; 
and in 13 cases the Court reserved judg- 
ment. In all the 29 cases heard, the 
holdings were visited by two Court 
valuers. In nine cases (which number 
includes six cases affirmed) the judicial 
rent fixed on appeal are of the amount 
which was, in the estimation of the 
Court valuers, the fair rent of the hold- 
ing. Inno case do the Court valuers 
hear the evidence given on behalf of 
either the landlord or tenant. The de- 
cisions were arrived at by the Court in 
each case after hearing the evidence 
offered by each party, and having before 
them the reports made by the Court 
valuers. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. DALY : I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he can 
say to what purpose the money saved by 
the reduction of the police force in Ire- 
land will be applied ? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : The net estimate for the 
Royal Irish Constabulary for the current 
year only shows a saving as compared 
with the previous year. It is higher 
than any other year since 1886-87. Of 
course any moneys saved would not be 
issued from the Exchequer; but any 
such saving will, I am afraid, be much 
more than absorbed by the general in- 
crease of expenditure on Irish local 
purposes. 


IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether he is 
aware that letters posted in Manchester 
and sent vid Dublin reach Carrickma- 
cross, Ballybay, and Castleblaney about 
10 o’clock the following morning, and if 
sent via Belfast do not reach towns 
mentioned until about 6 p.m. ; whether 
he isaware that the sending of letters 
vid Belfast instead of Dublin is a great 
inconvenience to dealers ; and, if he will 
direct that letters in future be sent via 
Dublin for above towns ? 

Mr. HANBURY : Letters for Carrick- 
macross, Ballybay, and Castleblaney 
posted at Manchester before 9.30 p.m. 
are forwarded via Dublin and reach 
their destination about 10 a.m. the 
following morning. It is only letters 
posted too late for the Dublin Mail 
which are forwarded via Stranraer and 
Belfast, and some of these, at any rate, 
obtain a distinct advantage, while none 
of them suffer any disadvantage from 
being so forwarded. 

Mr. DALY: At what hour does this 
mail leave Stranraer ? 

Mr. HANBURY: That is no part of 
the hon. Member’s question on the paper. 
If he will put his question upon the 
paper I will ascertain for him. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if it has been brought to his 
notice that recent changes made in the 
carriage of mails between Monaghan and 
Ballybay have worked out much to the 
disadvantage of residents in the sub- 
districts ; is he aware that letters posted 
at Dunraymond remain 24 hours before 
being dispatched ; and, will he either 
revert to the former practice or devise 4 
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new scheme by which letters may be 
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received and replied to within reason- 
able limits of time ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Dunraymond, a 
small place for which there are on an 
average only six or seven letters a day, 
is on the route which was formerly 
taken by the mail car from Monaghan to 
Ballybay and Castleblaney, and in that 
position enjoyed the advantage of an 
early delivery in the morning and a late 
despatch at night. With a view to an 
acceleration of the service to Castle- 
blaney and other places in the neighbour- 
hood, a fresh route was recently adopted 
for the mail car, and Dunraymond lost 
the advantage which it had previously 
enjoyed from the fact of its being upon 
the road traversed by the mail car. The 
arrangement now made for Dunraymond 
provides for a delivery of the letters in 
the morning by a postman on foot, but 
the cost of maintaining a collection in 
the evening did not appear to be 
warranted. Further enquiry shall, how- 
ever, be made in order to ascertain 
whether some interval for reply cannot 
be afforded. 


POSTAL FACILITIES (CASTLEBLANEY). 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether he is aware 
that an influentially signed memorial has 
been sent to the Postmaster General 
requesting the establishment of a post 
office at the house of Mr. Peter Free- 
man, Drummullord, Castleblaney ; and 
whether he will grant the wish of the 
memorialists ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The memorial 
referred to has been received, and the 
matter is now under enquiry. The 
result shall be communicated to the hon. 
Member as soon as possible. 


METRIC SYSTEM. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade (1) whether 
he can say if the Weights and Measures 
(Metric System) Bill applies to Ireland ; 
and (2) if so, will it be compulsory on 
traders to buy and sell by the metric 
system if passed into Law? 

THz PRESIDENT or rH—E BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Ritcuiz, Croydon) : 
The answer to the first part of the ques- 
tion is, Yes; to the second, No. The 
Bill does apply to Ireland, but it is 
entirely optional. 
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ASSAULT CASE, AUGHNACLOY 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, what steps have been 
taken to bring to justice the persons who 
committed an aggravated assault upon a 
man named M‘Quade, beside the police 
barrack at Aughnacloy, on the 15th of 
May last, whose life was for some time 
in danger ; did M‘Quade give the names 
of his assailants to the police; and, 
were any arrests made ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
M‘Quade’s life was not endangered by 
the injury he received on the occasion 
referred to. He summoned two persons 
for the assault, one of whom was fined, 
and the case against the other was dis- 
missed. M‘Quade gave the police the 
name of the person who struck him, but 
there was a conflict of testimony between 
him and his brother as to the man’s 
identity. The person convicted was 
proved to be the offender. 


LOCAL TAXATION (IRELAND). 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) at what figure 
does the Guarantee Fund of the Irish 
Land Act of 1894 now stand ; (2) what 
interest is paid by the Treasury upon it ; 
(3) how much of it has been spent since 
its formation; (4) whether it will be 
immediately applied as originally in- 
tended for the relief of local taxation ; 
and (5) whether the £40,000 due to Ire- 
land under this head will be similarly 
applied this year ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I assume 
that the hon. Member refers to the 
Reserve Fund, which, consisting of five 
annual instalments of the Exchequer 
contributions of £40,000, forms part of 
the cash portion of the Guarantee Fund. 
The required instalments were paid by 
the close of 1895-96, and were duly in- 
vested in Consols, which now amount 
(with the investment of the interest) to 
£219,000. The Reserve Fund has not 
been drawn npon. The inquiry in para- 
graph four appears to have been made 
under a misapprehension. It was not 
intended to apply the £200,000 in aid of 
local taxation. It was to remain as a 


reservefund. It is hoped that the regu- 





distribution of the 


lations for the 
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£40,000 a year now set free will be 
completed at an early date, whereupon 
the allocation of the money will be at 
once proceeded with. 


POST OFFICE CYCLES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON, 
(Canterbury): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, what number of bicycles 
are in use or have been ordered by the 
Postal and Telegraph Department up to 
date ; whether any tricycles have been 
ordered ; and whether he has considered 
the policy of ordering tricycles for 
use by postmen in some parts of the 
country % 

Mr. HANBURY: For postal pur- 
poses, arrangements have existed for 
many years past under which, where the 
conditions are suitable, allowances are 
made to Rural Postmen for finding and 
employing both bicycles and tricycles. 
The exact number in use for postal pur- 
poses cannot be stated without obtaining 
reports from all parts of the country, but 
it is not very large. 100 bicycles have 
been recently purchased by the Depart- 
ment and issued to Telegraph messengers 
under the arrangement explained in reply 
to the Question asked by the hon. 
Member on the 5th March last. A 
number of bicycles are also used by 
Telegraph Messengers under the allow- 
ance system referred to in the same reply ; 
And the Department is watching the 
result of the two experiments, with a view 
to ascertaining which is the more desir- 
able for permanent adoption. The Post- 
master General has every desire to 
encourage the use of bicycles and tricycles 
in those parts of the country where the 
roads are suitable for their use. But he 
believes that it is on the whole better 
that the postmen who use the machines 
should have an interest in them, and that 
the present system, therefore, of granting 
allowances for their use is preferable in 
the case of postmen, to the purchase by 
the Department of the machines. 


POSTAL UNION CONGRESS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is now in a position to state 
the result of the Postal Union Congress or 
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Convention at Washington ; whether any, 
and what, important decisions have been 
arrived at; and, briefly, what are the 
principal changes or reforms carried ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has not yet received the report 
of the British delegates at the recent 
Postal Union Congress at Washington, 
which only closed on Tuesday, the 15th 
inst. The hon. Member is probably 
aware that those of the British delegates 
who returned to this country immediately 
after the conclusion of the Congress only 
reached London last Thursday. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that the Postal Union Congress 
closed its proceedings on the 3rd or 4th 
of June, and that a full report of the 
proceedings, or rather of the: results, 
appeared in three of the principal New 
York papers on the 10th of June, and 
had been since published in other papers. 

Mr. HANBURY said the only official 
information he had received from the 
Post Office was contained in his answer 
to the Question. 


COLONIAL MILITARY PRISONS 
(CORPORAL PUNISHMENT).: 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War how 
many prisoners in the military prisons in 
the Colonies have received corporal 
punishment during the last six years ; 
and, how many, if any, have received 
corporal punishment in the United 
Kingdom or Colonies on more than one 
occasion during the same period ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : Eighty-two prisoners 
in military prisons abroad received 
corporal punishment during the last six 
years. During the same period one 
prisoner in the military prisons at home 
was twice corporally punished. Returns 
on this point from prisons abroad have 
not yet been received. 


PRISONS AND CONVICT ESTABLISH- 
MENTS (CORPORAL PUNISHMENT). 
Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE: I beg to 

ask the Secretary of State for the Home 

Department if he could state how many 


prisoners in the local prisons and convict - 
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establishments of the United Kingdom 
have received corporal punishment on 
more than one occasion during the past 
six years ; and if there are any who have 
received such punishment on more than 
two occasions during the same period ? 
Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
During this period forty-four prisoners 
in local prisons and twenty in convict 
prisons have received corporal punish- 
ment twice; six in local prisons and 
sven in convict prisons have received 
corporal punishment more than twice. 


QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the First 
lord of the Admiralty how many 


Members of the House of Commons and 


how many passengers altogether were on 
board the steamship Campania at the 
Naval Review ; at whose cost was the 
luncheon provided ; was the allocation of 
berths to Members who stayed on board 
all night by ballot, if not, how was it 
made ; did the Admiralty arrange that 
the Campania should remain at anchor 
instead of going down the line of ships 
during the illuminations, or bringing 
those on board to the quay the following 
morning ; and whether, under the circum- 
stances, any portion of the charge made 
to Members will be refunded ? 

Mr. CHARLES SHAW (Stafford) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (1) whether he is aware that 
there were 1,800 persons on board the 
steamship Campania on the occasion of 
the Naval Review, of whom only 800 
were either Members of this House or 
their invited guests ; (2) whether he can 
explain how this overcrowding arose, 
having regard to the statement that the 
Campania would be reserved for the use 
and convenience of the House ; (3) If he 
can inform the House whether the sum 
of £5. 5s. was the charge made to all who 
stayed on board over Saturday night ; 
(4) into whose credit the aggregate sum 
so netted has been paid, and its ultimate 
destination ; and (5) whether it is the 
Intention of the Government to place on 
the Estimates any Vote for expenses of 
the illuminations for the Review, upon 
which Members of this House can 
express their opinions ? 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : 
Invitations to the Campania issued by 
the Admiralty were limited to 1,600, full 
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accommodation for which number was 
guaranteed by the company; 1,082 of 
these invitations were issued to Members 
and their friends. The ship was 
originally intended for the Lords and 


| the Commons, but when the decision was 
| arrived at to take the Lords in the 
| Danube, it was necessary to redistribute 


the available space. The cost of the 
luncheon was defrayed by the Admiralty. 
The five guineas was the company’s 
charge direct to the visitors for the extra 
accommodation provided outside the 
Admiralty contract. The allocation of 
berths was made at the Admiralty. It 
was stated by my hon. Friend the 
Financial Secretary of the Admiralty 
that the Campania, after— 


“landing those who desire to return to town on 
Saturday afternoon, will leave Southampton 
Dock not later than 7 o’clock p.m., and take up 
a position in the Solent.” 


T am making inquiries as to the number 
of passengers embarked on board the 
Campania, and would ask _ hon. 
Members to postpone their questions on 
this point until Friday. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs): May I ask the hon. Gentle- 
man whether the 1,000 tickets distri- 
buted to Members were distributed on 
the basis of one to each Member ? 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : 
They were distributed on the basis 
announced by my hon. Friend the 
Financial Secretary—one to each Mem- 
ber, and each Member had the oppor- 
tunity of having one for a friend also. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): May I ask who were the 518 
guests who were not Members of this 
House ? 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : 
They were some of the Colonial and 
Indian guests—{“ hear, hear!”]—and 
a certain number of distinguished naval 
officers, including former Lords of the 
Admiralty; and a certain number of 
tickets were distributed to members of 
the Admiralty Office. 

Mr. C. SHAW said no answer had 
been given to the last paragraph of his 
Question—whether the Government in- 
tended to place on the Estimates any 
Vote for expenses of the review illumina- 
tions upon which Members of the House 
could express their opinion. 
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Mr. LOUGH : Perhaps the hon. Gen- 
tleman will say at the same time why 
the Campania did not come back to 
dock on Sunday morning, instead of the 
passengers being put on a small tug in 
the rain. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: | 
If the hon. Member will be good enough | 
to turn te the answer given by my hon. | 
Friend the Financial Secretary in an- | 
nouncing the arrangements, he will see 
that the programme then announced | 
was exactly carried out. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked , 
whether there would be any opportunity | 
of criticising the arrangements in con- | 
nection with the Naval Review. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : 
Tam not aware of any opportunity of 
discussing this question on any Vote 
which remains to be passed. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Is it not a fact that 
the Admiralty are responsible, and can 
there be any objection to its being raised 
on the Admiralty Vote? 

An HON. MemBer: On the Appro- 
priation Bill? 


Science and 


DESTRUCTION OF CROPS, ESSEX. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : I heg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, whether, in consequence of 
the almost total loss of every kind of 
crop, over an area of 70 square miles in 
Essex on Thursday last, the Government 
will consider the possibility of sending 
a@ commissioner to report as to the 
necessity of some exceptional measure of 
reliet ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I requested my hon. Friend yester- 
terday to put this Question to the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, but my right hon. 
Friend the Minister of Agriculture has 
not yet returned from his official duties 
elsewhere, and I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting him on the matter. 
In the meanwhile I can only say that 
Her Majesty’s Government do feel most 
deeply the gravity of the loss which has 
fallen upon a large part—a considerable 
part—of the county of Essex; and 
although I should not be justified, I 
think, in holding out any hopes of Gov- 
ernment assistance—at all events, without 
very much fuller consideration than I 
have yet been able to give to the question 
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—I can assure my hon. Friend that the 
subject of his Question shall receive the 
most sympathetic consideration of myself 
and my colleagues. [‘ Hear, hear! 7 
Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : Is the 

right hon. Gentleman aware that a part 
of the county of South Bucks has been 
just as severely visited? [ Hear, hear!” 
“ Oh!” and laughter. | 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is an entirely different question. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
PENSIONS, IRELAND. 

Mr. DALY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
| land, whether he has received resolutions 
from the National School Teachers’ Asso- 
‘ciation, Ballyboy, demanding payment 
| direct to them of the residual school 
| grant admitted to be due by the Trea- 
| sury, and protesting against any portion 
| of these arrears (due to the teachers) 
| being allocated to the pension fund; 
'and also protesting against the action 
of the Government to further attempt 
| to reduce their salaries by increased 
stoppages to the pension fund; and, 
whether, as the teachers have per- 
formed their part in contributing to 
the pension fund, the Treasury will 
make good any further deficiencies caused 
by the miscalculations of the actuaries 
of the Government ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
resolutions referred to have been received. 
I have nothing to add to my reply to 
the question addressed to me on the 
21st inst. by the hon. Member for Mid 
Cork on this subject. 


SCIENCE AND ART GRANTS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, in view of the great public 
interest shown in the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the distri- 
bution of science and art grant, whether 
he will publish the evidence of the wit- 
nesses, as well as such memoranda and 
other documents on which presumably 
the Report is based ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : Yes ; the statements oral and 
written made to the Committee shall be 
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The Committee had 
also before it the evidence taken by the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Edu- 
cation, but I do not think that evidence 
need be reprinted. 


SCOTTISH PRISON OFFICIALS. 
*Mr. THOMAS HEDDERWICK 
(Wick Burghs): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate (1) whether an inquiry into the 
Scottish prison system was held in the 
months of October and November last 
by a Departmental Committee, composed 
of three of the chief Scottish prison 
officials ;and (2) whether in the course of 
such inquiry the Committee visited 
several of the Scottish prisons and re- 
ceived evidence both in regard to prison 
hospital arrangements and the association 
of prisoners without supervision ; and, 
if so, whether he will call for the Pro- 
ceedings and the Report of the Com- 
mittee, together with all the papers 
relative thereto, including the chaplains’ 
and medical officers’ reports upon the 
above-mentioned subjects. 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE: There 
was no Departmental Committee as is 
suggested by the first paragraph of the 
Question. I am informed by the Prison 
Commissioners for Scotland, that in 
accordance with ordinary official practice 
inquiries were made by a private Com- 
mittee, consisting of a prison inspector 
and two governors, who were instructed 
by the Prison Commissioners to inquire 
and report to them on certain matters 
connected with the prison service. I 
will take this opportunity of correcting 
the reply given by me on the 24th May 
last, owing to error in the infermation 
given me by saying that evidence was 
tendered to these gentlemen by some 
medical officers in regard to the treat- 
ment of sick prisoners. I may add that 
Reports by Committees of the above 
nature are regarded as confidential docu- 
ments for the use of the Prison Com- 
missioners who are, of course, responsible 
to the Secretary for Scotland. 


CHIN HILLS MILITARY OPERATIONS 
(MEDAL). 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
Ibeg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether he can state if a 
medal was granted for all the operations 
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(Agricultural Rates). 


in the Chin Hills in 1891 and 1892; 
and whether he is aware that many who 
were engaged have not received the 
medal ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: A medal was 
granted, but it was not awarded to 
columns which met with no opposition. 


WRECK (INDIAN TROOPSHIP) 
“WARREN HASTINGS.” 

Captain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether free kits have been issued to the 
soldiers who behaved so well on board 
the Warren Hastings, but who lost their 
kits and all their other belongings ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir. Free 
kits have been issued, and compensation 
given for private property lost. A 
special allowance of £1,000 has been 
distributed in this manner. 


DEATH DUTIES 
(AGRICULTURAL RATES). 

Captain PRETYMAN (Suffolk, 
Woodbridge): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on what system 
are deductions for repairs now allowed 
in assessing the annual value of agricul- 
tural estates for payment of Death 
Duties ; and can he give the House any 
figures illustrating the present practice 
of the Revenue Department in making 
such allowances ? 

THE CHANCELLOR or tae EX- 
CHEQUER: In assessing an agricul- 
tural estate for payment of Estate Duty, 
the cost of repairs is allowed as a deduc- 
tion from the gross annual value of the 
estate. The amount on this account is 
fixed in each case by agreement between 
the accounting parties and the Inland 
Revenue authorities. I have looked into 
a number of cases, as many as 29, of 
agricultural estates of an annual value 
varying from £120 to nearly £30,000, 
and I find that the deductions which 
have been allowed for repairs range from 
20 per cent. downwards. The cases in 
which more than 10 per cent. was allowed 
numbered 44 per cent of the whole, and 
in 72 per cent. of the cases more than 
74 per cent. was allowed. Of course, 
the allowances cannot exceed actual 
expenditure claimed for ; but the above 
figures show that where a claim for these 
deductions is fairly made it is the prac- 
tice to allow it. 
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FOOTPATHS IN HYDE PARK AND 
ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

*Srr HENRY FOWLER (Wolvér- 
hampton, E.): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether it is 
possible to make the footpath from Hyde 
Park Corner to the Albert Memorial 
suitable for pedestrians ; and, if it be, 
whether he will, during the autumn, 
take the necessary steps to make the 
footpaths in Hyde Park and St. James’s 
Park as convenient for the use of the 
public as are the footpaths in the parks 
under the control of the County Council ? 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovuatas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): I cannot agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that the path 
in question is unfit for pedestrians. 
There are, certainly, sections of the walk 
at present in a rough state, especially | 
opposite the barracks, but, considering | 
the enormous extra traffic of the last ten 
days, and the fact that the park has been 
recently used as a rest camp for 12,000 
men, this is hardly to be wondered at. I 
will, however, take care that during the 
autumn special consideration shall be 
given to the question of the proper con- 
.struction and maintenance of the paths. 

*Sir H. FOWLER: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he recollects 
that he gave nearly the same answer last 
year to a similar question, when there 
had been no Jubilee festivities, and when 
the path, not being properly gravelled, 
but covered with shingle, was as incon- 
venient as it is to-day ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I under- 
stood that the question was directed to 
one portion of the park. 

*Sir H. FOWLER: No; itis directed 
to the footpaths. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT ELECTORS. 

Sr HENRY FOWLER: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department when the Return of the 
Local Government Electors, ordered on 
2nd March, will be laid upon the Table? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
This Return was presented yesterday. 


ALLOTMENTS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J. J. SHEE (Waterford, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will, in order to give effect to the 
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unanimous Resolution of the House of 
Commons of the 13th April 1894, intro. 
duce in this Session a short Measure to 
give boards of guardians in Ireland 
power to provide allotments of land 
similar to the power possessed by parish 
councils in England without the neces. 
sity of building houses. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR :I would 
refer the hon. Member to my reply to 
the Question addressed to me on this 
subject by the hon. Member for South 
Mayo on the 8th February last. To 
that reply I have nothing to add, except 
to say that in view of the legislation 
promised for next year it would be ob- 
viously inadvisable to introduce in the 
meantime a Measure such as_ that 
proposed. 


DEPORTATION OF PAUPERS. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if he can say if it 
is the intention of the Government to 
introduce a Bill this Session to prevent 
the deportation of paupers from England, 
Scotland and Wales to Ireland. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The subject, in my opinion, is 
well worthy of consideration, but I 
cannot hold out any hope of bringing in 
a Bill dealing with the matter in the 
present Session. 

Mr. DALY: If a private Member 
introduce a Bill on the subject, will the 
right hon. Gentleman help to get it 
passed ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Promises in favour of private 
Members’ Bills are not promises which 
are readily made by the Leader of the 
House if he wants to lead a quiet life, 
[Laughter.] In any case I am afraid 
I could not promise anything in regard 
to a Bill, the terms of which are not 
before me. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
(GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND). 
Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg to 

ask the First Lord of the Treasury, inas- 
much as there appears to be some doubt 
as to whether any new Commission will 
be formed to enquire into the Financial 
Relations between (reat Britain and 
Treland, what steps the Government 
intend to take with reference to the find- 
ing of the Commission which has already 
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examined into the question and reported 
upon it ? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The views of the Government 
with regard to the report made by the 
recent Financial Commission have already 
been very fully laid before the House by 
my right hon. Friends the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the course of the Debate 
specially devoted to this subject. 


GOVERNMENT SERVANTS 
(MINIMUM WAGES). 

Captain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
can now state when, and in connection 
with which Vote, it is proposed to make 
the promised statement with reference to 
the minimum wage of Government 
employés ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 


SURY: I am not sure that my memory 


quite carries any pledge such as that | 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman in his | 


question ; but undoubtedly there will be 
an opportunity for discussion of the 
subject on the Ordnance Vote. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sir C. DILKE inquired what would 
be the business on Thursday. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY : So far as has been at present 
fixed, the Scotch Education Bill will be 
the first Order on Thursday. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL 
Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Mzans, Mr. | 


J. W. Lowrusr, in the Chair. ] 


TOBACCO DUTIES. 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) rose 
to move the following clause :— 


In lieu of the duties of Customs now payable 
on tobacco there shall, on.and after the twenty- 
first day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-seven, be levied and charged upon 
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tobacco imported into Great Britain or Ireland 
the duties following (that is to say) :— 
Tobacco, manufactured, viz. : 
Segars : : : the Ib. 
Cavendish or Negrohead . os 


PP HOF 
oo ao 


Cavendish or Negrohead 
manufactured in bond ~ 
Other manufactured tobacco ns 
Snuff containing more 


than 13 lbs. of moisture 

in every 100 lbs. weight 

thereof e i r er a 
Snuff not containing more 

than 13 Ibs. of moisture 

in every 100 lbs. weight 

thereof . . 3 * 4 6 
Tobacco, unmanufactured, , 


viz. :— 
Containing 10 Ibs. of 


moisture in every 100 Ibs. 

weight thereof i ; ‘a 1 0 
Containing less than 10 lbs. 

of moisture in every 

100 Ibs. weight thereof so = 


He said that the tax produced from 
tobacco which was a very elastic one, and 
which had been considerably increased in 
recent times, formed a very large propor- 
| tion of the revenue of the country. And 
not only was it a chief source of revenue, 
but it was also one of the main incidents 
by which a financial grievance was in- 
flicted both upon the people of Ireland 
and upon the poorer classes of this coun- 
try, because there was no tax which 
pressed so unfairly upon the working 
classes as this tax upon tobacco. [“ Hear, 
| hear!”] The three taxes which pressed 
| most unfairly upon the working classes 
| were those upon spirits, tea, and tobacco, 
and while many people had no sympathy 
| with the unfair burdens cast upon the 
| working classes by the tax upon ‘spirits, 
| because they considered that was a 
grievance which could very easily be 
| remedied by drinking less spirits or beer, 
| he did not think any similar contention 
| could be maintained in regard to the tax 
| upon tobacco, because, while tobacco was 
| undoubtedly one of the main luxuries of 
| the poor in this country, it was not by 
| any means a luxury of an objectionable 





| 


| or deleterious character. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
| He was therefore justified in saying that, 
| of all the taxes known to the fiscal sys- 
‘tem of Great Britain, the tax upon 
tobacco was that which most unjustly 
pressed upon the working classes, and 
|more especially upon the population of 
| Ireland. The Financial Relations Return, 
; issued in the Session of 1896, showed 
that the sum contributed by England to 
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the revenue, under the head of the 
tobacco tax, was £8,400,000, by Scotland 
£1,100,000, and by Ireland £1,200,000, 
so that, out of a total of £10,700,000, 
Ireland under the tobacco tax paid one- 
eighth, or something between two and 
three times more than her fair propor- 
tion. [Cheers.] Now the history of the 
tobacco tax was a very curious one, and, 
when looked into carefully, the grievance 
which Ireland suffered under this tax 
would be found to be very much greater 
than it appeared at first sight. The 
tobacco tax-was an old tax in the English 
financial system. Under Mr. Pitt’s Bill 
of 1787 the duties were, for Spanish and 
Portuguese tobacco, 3s. 6d. per Ib., and 
for tobacco from the colonies, the United 
States, and Ireland, 1s. 3d. per Ib. Under 
that Bill Ireland, which was a tobacco 
growing country, was protected to the 
extent of 2s. 3d. per lb., and up to 1832 
tobacco was profitably grown in Ireland, 
and Ireland enjoyed great advantages 
from the protection afforded her. In 
1827 the duties upon foreign unmanu- 
factured tobacco was 3s. per Ib.; upon 
tobacco from the British possessions, 
2s. 9d. per lb.; and upon manufactured 
tobacco and cigars, 9s. per lb. The pro- 
duction under the tax on an average for 
the next five years was, for Great Britain, 
£2,250,000, and for Ireland £600,000, 
so that for that period Ireland paid more 
than one-fourth of the amount paid by 
Great Britain. In 1834 a Commission | 
of Inquiry was appointed by the Excise, 
which sat for a considerable time and | 
inquired into the whole question of the | 
Excise duties, and into the question of 
the duties on tobacco, and that Commis- 
sion recommended a considerable reduc- 
tion of the tobacco tax, and in a work by 
Sir Henry Parnell, which was then con- 
sidered of great authority, he also advo- 
cated a reduction of the tax upon tobacco. 
In 1842 Sir Robert Peel equalised the 
duty on tobacco from all parts of the 
world. In 1863 Mr. Gladstone reduced 
the duty on manufactured tobacco, and 
increased that on unmanufactured to- 
bacco. Colonel Dunn, Member for 
Queen’s County, then spokesman for the 
Irish Party, protested against the altera- 
tion on behalf of the Irish people, be- 
cause it bore unjustly upon them, and on 
account of the injury it would inflict upon 
what was then an important branch of 
industry in Ireland. It was advocated 
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on the ground of Free Trade, but Colonel 
Dunn pointed out that that argument 
could not be maintained. Free trade in 
tobacco was, he said, entirely non- 
existent, inasmuch as the growth of to- 
bacco had been prohibited in Ireland. 
Colonel Dunn said tobacco had been 
grown successfully in Ireland, and when 
the Act was passed to prohibit its growth 
the Government purchased the year’s 
crop for £30,000. If the crop were then 
worth £300,000, it was probable that the 
tobacco industry would now have been 
a valuable one in Ireland. By the revi- 
sion of the tobacco duty in 1863 an addi- 
tional burden of £100,000 a year was im- 
posed upon Ireland. This was another 
instance to be added to the many that 
had already been given of the unfair in- 
crease of the taxation of Ireland between 
1850 and 1870. In 1877 S‘r S. North- 
cote added another 4d. to the duty on 
unmanufactured tobaccos, and it was on 
that scale that the present duties stood. 
The proposal he had to submit was that 
the scale on manufactured tobacco should 
remain as at present, but that the duty 
should be reduced by 2s. in the pound 
on all kinds of unmanufactured tobaccos. 
By such a reduction they would, to a 
large extent, relieve the financial griev- 
ance of over-taxation under which the 
Irish people laboured, because it was 
through the instrumentality of the to- 
bacco tax that the British Government 
managed to extract from the poverty of 
the Irish people more than their just 
share of contribution to the Imperial 
revenue. He recommended the reduction 
of the duty on unmanufactured tobaccos 
not only from the Irish point of view, but 
from that of the English working classes. 
The tobacco duty pressed unduly on the 
shoulders of the poorer classes. In the 
days of William Pitt the tax on cigars 
was 9s. in the pound. They were smoked 
by the rich. But in 1863, applying the 
principle of Free Trade to a case in which 
it had no application, the 9s. was re 
duced to 5s., while the tax on the tobacco 
used by the poorer classes was enor- 
mously increased. Mr. Ayrton, Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, said in the 
Debate in 1863 that when the growth of 
tobacco was beginning to flourish in Ire 
land it was stopped. Nothing was more 
illustrative or instructive in the history 
of the government of Ireland by England. 
When Ireland was allowed in 1779 to 
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grow tobacco, the reason given was that 
it was 


“necessary to give every attention and en- 
couragement to such produce and manufactures 
in Ireland as would not materially interfere 
with the commerce and interests of Great 
Britain.” 


Tobacco was really the sole luxury en- 
joyed by the poor in Ireland, and yet, 
while they had reduced to one-half the 
tax on the cigars of the rich, they had 
more than doubled the tax on the tobacco 
of the poor. Moreover, they had killed 
this industry in Ireland by refusing per- 
mission to grow tobacco there. To the 
poor labouring man in Ireland, and to a 
large extent in this country, the only 
solace by way of luxury which he had in 
the world was a pipe of tobacco, and it 
was for this reason that he protested 
against this unjust tax. He begged to 
move the clause. 


Clause read the First time. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuazt Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): I hope the hon. Member 
will pardon me if I do not dwell at any 
length on his observations as to the re- 
strictions on the growth of tobacco in 
Ireland. I believe in the year 1886 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Monmouthshire gave permission for 
experiments to be made without restric- 
tion, and certain experiments were made, 
but I believe, after a year or two, they 
invariably failed. I can assure the hon. 
Member that, if at that time the experi- 
ments were not extended to Ireland, if 
any cases are brought under my notice 
where it is desirable to try them there, 
I shall be very ready to grant per- 
mission. I fear it will not have the effect 
imagined, but I say that much to show 
that it is my desire to treat the two coun- 
tries equally in that respect. The hon. 
Member has not proposed to repeal the 
tobacco duty altogether, but only to re- 
duce it, so that it is obvious that if any 
restrictions are necessary as to the 
growth of tobacco in this country in 
order to maintain the present duty, those 
restrictions would be equally necessary 
if his proposal were adopted. The argu- 
ment of the hon. Member is, first, that 
the duty on tobacco presses more unfairly 
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than any other tax on the working 
classes; and, secondly, that it is excep- 
tionally unfair to Irishmen as being part 
of a general system of indirect taxation 
which, according to the Report of the 
late Financial Relations Commission, 
exacts a larger contribution from Ireland 
than is justified. The hon. Member did 
not, I think, produce any very strong 
arguments in favour of his first conten- 
tion. I must say that, so long as it is 
necessary, as I believe it always will be, 
to retain indirect taxation as a part of 
the fiscal system of this country, I do 
not agree with his views as to the unfair- 
ness of a tobacco tax. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Perhaps I may be considered to be rather 
prejudiced against smoking, but I am 
quite prepared to admit that tobacco, 
although I think it a luxury, is yet more 
necessary to the poor, and especially 
to those who are ill-fed, than to those 
who are well fed and who have a higher 
position in the social scale. Therefore 
to that extent it does press more hardly, 
as all indirect taxation must press more 
hardly, upon the poorer classes. The 
general balance, I believe, is fairly set 
right by the system of direct taxation, 
and I do not think it would be easy, 
assuming that a certain sum is to be 
raised by indirect taxation, to substitute 
any indirect tax for the tobacco duty, 
which would inflict less hardship on the 
poorer classes. The hon. Member could 
not, I think, say that if this duty could 
be looked at entirely by itself it is 
specially unfair to Ireland. I find that 
the produce of the duty per head of the 
population, according to the best statis- 
tics which are at our disposal, is in Eng- 
land 5s. 7d., in Scotland 5s. 5d., and 
in Ireland 5s. 4d. I would say that I do 
not think that those statistics, which, of 
course, were used by the Financial Rela- 
tions Commission, can possibly be con- 
sidered final, but they were the best that 
could be obtained without interfering 
with trade between the two countries. 
The produce of the tax per head of the 
population is increasing in England, 
largely, I believe, owing to the greater 
consumption of cigarettes in this coun- 
try. The duty, though high, does not 
check consumption in Ireland, and is not, 
after all, high as compared with the 
tax on tobacco in Ireland before the 
Exchequers were united. I find that be- 
fore the amalgamation of the Exchequers 
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the tobacco duty was 3s. 2d. on the 
pound. Of course the great bulk of the 
tobacco duty is paid by unmanufactured 
tobacco, and the result of the adoption 
of the hon. Member’s proposal would be, 
I am informed, that the revenue would 
be reduced by about seven millions a 
year in order to save Ireland about 
£800,000. I must say that does appear 
to me a very wasteful method of dealing 
with the Irish grievance—[“ hear, hear! ”| 
—and I do not think it is one which this 
Committee would care to support. Then, 
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again, this seven millions would have to | 


be found in some other way, and, as I 
have said, I do not believe it could be 
raised by any indirect tax which would 
press less hardly on the people. 
not prepared to find it by adding the sum 
of 3d. in the pound to the income tax, 
and therefore I am obliged to resist the 
proposal of the hon. Member. But if 
the tobacco duty were to be dealt with at 
all, I should have a great deal to say as 
to the method by which he proposes to 
deal with it. He took the view that the 
duty on unmanufactured tobacco should 
be reduced because that would specially 
relieve the poor, while the duty on manu- 
factured tobacco should be retained be- 
cause that was the luxury of the rich. 
Well, that is true, no doubt, of a part 
of the manufactured tobacco—namely, 
Havana cigars, which I am afraid at pre- 
sent are very scarce indeed, but it cannot 
be said to be true of a very considerable 
quantity of the imported manufactured 
tobacco. Cheap cigars come to this 
country from Manila, India, Ceylon, and 
European countries, which are certainly 
consumed by the poor rather than by the 
rich. In 1863 the relation of the duty 
between manufactured and unmanufac- 
tured tobaccos was fixed by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and what was taken into considera- 
tion was this, that the duty should be so 
fixed as to be fair both to the foreign 
and the home manufacturer of tobacco. 
It we were to reduce. the duty on 
unmanufactured tobacco by 2s. 2d. on 
the pound, leaving the duty on manu- 
factured tobacco alone, the result. would 
be to enable the manufacturer of cigars 
in this country to sell his cigars at a 
price which would absolutely deprive the 
consumer of this country of the advan- 
tage of any foreign competition in the 
matter of manufactured tobaccos. I re- 
present a constituency, the city of Bristol, 
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in which the manufacture of tobacco is 
a very profitable and a very great in- 
dustry, and I have never heard from 
any of my constituents that it re 
quired the enormous amount of pro- 
tection which the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman would give it against the 
competition of foreign cigars. In fact, if 
it were necessary for me to go at length 
into the matter, I could show that since 
1863 the changes in the importation of 
unmanufactured tobacco have been such 
that the home manufacturer has been 
placed in a position of greater advantage 
over his foreign competitor than he held 
then. The hon. Gentleman spoke of 
the British and Irish manufacture of 
cigars as being a small matter. That is 
not so. It is a very large matter indeed. 
I am informed that an enormous quan- 
tity of tobacco is manufactured into 
cigars in this country, and that the total 
amount of cigars manufactured at home 
very largely exceeds the total amount of 
imported cigars. Unmanufactured 
tobacco used to be imported formerly in 
leaves with the stalks. It is now being 
imported without the stalks, which 
were a waste material in the manu- 
facture, and therefore from every pound 
of unmanufactured tobacco imported 
the home manufacturer is able to ob- 
tain a larger number of cigars than 
he was when the stalks were imported 
with the leaves. There is one observa- 
tion of the hon. Member with which I 
have some sympathy. He spoke of the 
high rate of duty on tobacco as compared 
with the value of the article. There is 
no doubt that the duty as compared with 
the value of the article is very high in- 
deed. I have to some extent looked into 
this matter. At one time I was a little 
hopeful that I might be able to make 
some proposal this year in regard to it, 
but I found that it would require a very 
considerable remission of duty in order 
to reach the consumer at all. Tobacco 
is purchased by the poorer classes in very 
small quantities, and a mere remission 
of 4d. in the pound would never reach 
the consumer. It would be absorbed by 
the manufacturer and by the dealer in 
the article. Therefore, until the finances 
of the country can allow a large reduc- 
tion in the duty on tobacco, it would not 
be wise to attempt it. But I will keep 
the matter before my mind, and if I find 
myself in a position to reduce indirect 
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taxation tobacco is an article on which | but he could not say that the Amend- 
[shall look with considerable favour, and | ment of his hon. Friend would go very 
all the more because the reduction would | far to meet the Irish financial difficulty. 
give some relief to the country the hon. | The hon. Gentleman referred to the fact 
Gentleman represents. [“ Hear, hear!”]| that the working classes in Great Britain 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said | paid a large portion of those taxes, more 
the right hon. Gentleman had stated that | of it was paid in Ireland in proportion 
before the single Exchequer was estab- | to the population. In a very remarkable 
lished for Ireland and Great Britain, the | document furnished by Mr. Micks, the 
tobacco tax in Ireland was 3s. 4d. in the | Secretary of the Congested Districts 
pound, but the Committee should remem- | Board, it was shown that the average 
ber that the tobacco tax was at the same | cost of tobacco to the people who lived in 
time 15s. in England; and the average | those districts in Ireland was about 1s. 
amount per head of the inhabitants was | per week out of a total weekly expendi- 
then not more than 2s. in Ireland, while | ture of 6s. or 8s., and Mr. Micks declared 
now it was 5s. 4d. That illustrated the | that a great advantage would accrue to 
great difficulty in the argument that was | those people if the tobacco tax was re- 
sometimes heard in regard to those in- | moved, as in many cases it represented 
direct duties. It was assumed because | more to them than their rent. It could 
the amount of duty was reduced that | not be shown that in Great Britain such 
therefore the section of the people | a large amount was spent on tobacco per 
who pay this class of taxes was benefited. | head, and, therefore, the grievance of the 
That was not always the case. The | tax was greater in Ireland than mm Great 
Chancellor of the Exchequer often col- | Britain. To his mind the best way to 
lected a larger amount from the indivi- | proceed would be to abolish the tobacco 
dual when he reduced a duty than he had | tax altogether in Ireland. That would 
collected before. When only a small | mean a reduction in the revenue of about 
quantity of tobacco was used per head | one and a quarter millions, whereas if 
in Ireland, the people spent their | his hon. Friend’s proposal was accepted, 
money on something else. For in-| to get this relief for Ireland, would mean 
stance, they used more meat than they | a loss to the revenue of 74 millions. Be- 
were able to use now. They did not | sides a much stronger case could be made 
export the whole meat produce from the | out for relieving Ireland than it could 
country then as they did now. They | be found for relieving Great Britain. He 
produced their own flour and oatmeal, | knew that a prejudice existed against 
and they did not bring in the cheap pro- | taking off a tax for one part of the king. 
visions from America on which they had | dom, while leaving it in force in other 
to subsist now. The right hon. Gentle-| parts. The argument of his hon. Friend 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer | Was that there was one common purse, 
alluded to the fact that the large manv- | and that any relief that was given should 
facturers of tobacco in his constituency | be given all round. No such doctrine 
never complained of the duty on tobacco. | prevailed in the Exchequer. There was 
But it must be remembered that the large | 2 precedent in almost every year since 
manufacturers who paid large amounts | 1817 for some tax being taken off one 
of duty were interested in the mainten- | part of the Kingdom and not being 
ance of the duty for they made a profit taken off the Kingdom altogether. 
out of the duty as well as out of the | In 1825 there was a tax of nearly half a 
article. Therefore no argument could be | million remitted in Great Britain but 
adduced from the fact that the manu- | not in Ireland ; and from that year down 
facturers were in favour of the duty. He | to 1890, continual remissions of taxa- 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman ‘tion were made in Great Britain alone. 
that his hon. Friend the Member for | Thus the difficulty with which they were 
East Mayo was taking a rather trouble- | now struggling was created. This year 
some way to get a small relief to Ireland | the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
by making a proposal which would entail | given £800,000 to Great Britain for 
4 great loss to the Imperial Exchequer. | education, and nothing to Ireland; and 
He was not in favour of indirect taxation, | the relief for agricultural rates granted 
he believed that the indirect taxpayer | last year was not extended to Ireland. 
paid more than he had a right to pay, Therefore, the precedents were all in 
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favour of giving relief to one island with- 
out giving it to the other. If that relief 
had in the past always been given to 
Great Britain alone, and not to Ireland 
alone, it was because there were six 
British representatives in the House of 
Commons to one Irish representative. 
There was a remarkable letter in The 
Times a short time ago from Mr. Mitchell 
Henry, recounting how, in the West of 
Ireland, the coarse tobacco which the 
peasants used to grow was seized by 
Revenue Officers and burnt on the spot. 
Of course, it would be urged that if the 
Tobacco Tax were remitted in Ireland and 
not in England, Custom House arrange- 
ments between the two countries would 
be necessary. But there would only have 
to be a Custom House on the English 
side, and as the examination would be 
for tobacco only, the cost would be small. 
There was no foundation for the asser- 
tion that the principle of Free Trade 
would be interfered with. In many parts 
of the Empire we had varying duties 
without any infringment of Free Trade. 
Under the present tiscal system, apply- 
ing equally to both countries, the result 
was that Ireland was heavily taxed 
while Great Britain was very lightly 
taxed. He thought his hon. Friend who 
moved this Amendment would best con- 
sult the interests of his country by con- 
fining the demand for relief to Ireland 
alone. Indeed, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had given a very strong hint 
in that direction. But he should support 
the Amendment in any case if it were 
pressed to a Division. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said that the hon. Member was 
accurate in his statement that there had 
been a great many cases in which taxa- 
tion had been reduced in Great Britain 
without any corresponding reduction 
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Mr. LOUGH: Certainly. 
Sir J. LUBBOCK : Will the hon. Mem. 
ber tell his constituents that? 

Mr. LOUGH: I have done go fre. 
quently. They are better able to pay, 
and they are quite willing to do it, 
[Laughter. | 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said that that was 
one of the most extraordinary statements 
he had ever heard. He should have 
thought that there was as much poverty 
in many parts of London as in any part 
of Ireland. [Cheers.| Since the Union 
£700,000,000 had been paid by this 
country in taxes which were not levied in 
Ireland at all. He did not know what 
would satisfy hon. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land. [Cheers.| The hon. Member for 
West Islington complained that the re. 
cent grant for education had not been 
extended to Ireland. He forgot that 
already the Imperial Parliament paid for 
the education of Ireland. [Cheers, and 
Mr. Loven: “The Irish taxpayers pay 
for it.”] The hon. Member now advo- 
cated the reduction of the Tobacco 
Duty, but in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission it was the remission 
of the Whisky Duty which the hon. Mem- 
ber pointed to as the salvation of Ireland. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
shown clearly that the tobacco tax did not 
press more heavily on the people of Ire- 
land than on the people of Great Britain. 
He himself greatly doubted whether we 
had the real incidence of this tax; but 
when hon. Gentlemen opposite com- 
plained they forgot that whereas every 
Irishman contributed 9s. to the Imperial 
Exchequer, every Englishman  con- 
tributed a much larger amount. In the 
evidence before the Commission this re 
markable fact about the tobacco duty 
came out—that in Ireland not only did 
they consume nearly as much tobacco as 
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being made in Ireland. The reason was 
that there had been so many taxes levied 
in Great Britain which were not levied 
in Ireland at all. From 1817 to 1821 
the people of Great Britain paid on an 
average £20,000,000 a year in taxes 
which were not levied in Ireland. 

Mr. LOUGH: “Hear, hear!” 
they ought to still. [Lawghter.] 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said that the hon. 
Member was a London Member. Did he 
think that the London people ought to 
help to pay £20,000,000 of taxation not 
levied in Ireland? 


Mr. T, Lough. 


And 


in England,but tobacco of a better quality. 
The Irish also drank a better quality of 
tea than the English or Scotch. This 
seemed to show that the duties did not 
press unduly on them. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that tobacco might 
perhaps be more necessary for a poor 
man who could not afford a full supply 
of food. But, though tobacco might give 
immediate satisfaction, a man who could 
not afford both had much better purchase 
good nourishing food. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer found himself in the 
happy position of being able to reduce 
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lower the duty on tea rather than that 
on tobacco. 


Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, W.) 
said he had found from various Returns 
in the Library that up to 1861 England 
had remitted taxation of her own amount- 
ing to 63 millions, but only £2,300,000 
of Irish taxation. In 1819 the taxation 

r head in Ireland was 15s. 5d., and in 
England £3 14s. 8d. In 1889 the taxa- 
tion per head in Ireland was £1 13s. 5d., 
whereas in England it was £2 11s. 5d. 
That showed that Ireland had been a! 
source of very considerable profit to the | 
English Exchequer. Now it was high 
time that some remission of Irish taxa- | 
tion should take place. As regarded the 
tobacco duty some consideration ought 
to be shown to Ireland, because up to 
1830 they were allowed to grow their 
own tobacco, and it was a source of wealth 
to the people of the country. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer doubted whether 
tobacco could be grown in Ireland. He 
could inform the right hon. Gentleman 
that he had himself grown tobacco in 
Ireland. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I said it had been grown in 
England, but not at a profit. 


Sir THOMAS ESMONDE went on to 
say that tobacco was formerly grown in 
Ireland to a considerable extent, whereas 
it was never much grown in England. He 
really thought the Government ought to 
do something towards encouraging the 
revival of tobacco growing in Ireland, 
and he hoped the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would take off the taxes upon 
tobacco in that country. 


Sr JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) demurred to the position 
taken up by the hon. Member for Mayo 
in his objections to the taxation of the 
working classes. It should not be for- 
gotten that the working classes were not 
taxed except in their use of articles of 
luxury. ‘They were exempt from every 
branch of direct taxation paid by the 
wealthier classes. Their taxation was 
confined to articles which they used at 
their discretion, so that by moderating 
their luxuries they reduced their taxa- 
tion. It was not at all desirable, 
now that the working classes had 
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power, that they should not contri- 
bute somewhat to the general expendi- 
ture. If they did so contribute they 
would have an interest in economy. 
It could not be said that the working 
classes were unfairly dealt with in being 
taxed in an indirect manner according to 
their own consumption and their own 
requirements. There was hardly any 
other country, includingour own colonies, 
where articles of necessity were not 
taxed. In France and Germany, our 
competitors, the first necessities of life 
were highly taxed, thereby raising the 
price of those articles, not only in respect 
of imported articles but also of home- 
grown ; and it was in competition with . 
countries in which the working classes 
were so taxed that our people had to 
pursue their various industries. His 
contention was that it was not desirable 
nor just that the working classes should 
be entirely relieved of taxation. Hedid 
not believe they wished it. He believed 
they were perfectly ready to bear their 
fair share of taxation. He rejoiced very 
much that they were relieved from 
taxation on articles of the first necessity. 
He would remind the hon. Member for 
Mayo that at the time when tobacco was 
taxed at a lower rate in Ireland the 
working classes then were obliged to pay 
higher rates for various articles that 
were protected by duties. Therefore he 
would express his belief that the tobacco 
tax was not a tax that called for 
reduction ; and probably there was a 
large body of opinion in the House that 
the working classes, relieved as they were 
from burdens which pressed heavily upon 
them in times past, ought now to bear 
their fair share of the expenditure of the 
country through taxes in respect of these 
luxuries. 

Mr. T. P. OCONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) expressed his surprise at the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for London University. He 
had spoken of the large remission of 
taxation which had taken place in this 
country. No Irish Member had ever 
grudged any reduction of taxation on the 
working classes of England. But their 
own case was entirely different. Their 
case was that while there had been this 
enormous remission of taxation in 


England, there had been an enormous 
increase of taxation in Ireland. And 
further their case was this—and it must 
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have given many migivings to hon. 
Gentlemen even during the Jubilee week, 
which he did not grudge them as 
Englishmen—their case was this, that 
this enormous reduction of taxation in 
England had been accompanied by an 
enormous increase in population and 
prosperity, while the increase of taxation 
in Ireland had gone on side by side and 
step by step with the most, enormous 
reduction of population ever known in 
the history of any country in any age. 
Let hon. Gentlemen try to get around 
the fact that in England during this 
reign the population had doubled while 
taxes had been abolished, but that in 
Ireland the population had decreased 
one-half and taxation had almost 
doubled. Any Gentleman, especially 
one who called himself a Liberal 
Unionist, who was supposed to be in 
favour of equality as between England 
and Ireland, who would get up and say 
that no case had been made out on the 
side of Ireland against the present 
system of taxation was really one of the 
most marvellous pieces of self-deception 
he had ever seen even in the Liberal 
Unionist ranks. The argument of his hon. 
Friend had met with two sets of criti- 
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cism. It was said he was far too generous 
in proposing a reduction of taxation 


for England as well as for Ireland. Of 
course the difficulty he saw was that to 
repeal the tax for Ireland, and leave it 
operating for England would mean a 
Custom House as between the two 
countries. That, no doubt, was a matter 
which concerned Englishmen a _ great 
deal more than Irishmen, at the same 
time he did not think it was a concession 
they were likely to obtain, and his hon. 
Friend had to move by steps. A great 
deal had been said, especially by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, about 
the smallness of the relief that would be 
given to Ireland. He did not think 
£800,000 would be a small relief at all. 
He remembered that when they were 
discussing the Home Rule Bill brought 
in by the last Government of Mr. Glad- 
stone, they had some doubts as to whether 
the financial proposals of the Bill were 
sufficiently favourable, and the able 
financiers responsible for the Bill told 
them that they had a free half-million ; 
and if a free half-million was a matter of 
importance, the relief now proposed by 
his hon. Friend was surely worth having. 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 
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The hon. Member who last spoke laid 
down a principle none of them would be 
prepared to dispute—viz., that every 
class of the community should make some 
contribution to the taxation of the 
country, in order to bring home their 
responsibility for the administration of 
the country and its expenditure. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that 
when a country went to war the first 
class to suffer was the working class, 
They formed the majority of the rank 
and file of the army, and they were the 
first to feel the loss of employment which 
must come as the result of war ; so that 
the burden fell primarily more heavily 
on those whose only capital was the wage 
they earned by their own right hand, 
As to tobacco being a luxury, personally 
he considered it an obnoxious indulgence, 
the fascination of which he had never 
been able to discover. But that was not 
the opinion of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the country, and he was con- 
vinced that tobacco in England, and still 
more in Ireland, was regarded among the 
working classes as nearly if not entirely 
a necessity. He therefore sympathised 
with any attempt to reduce its price. 
Mr. DILLON said, that when dis. 
cussing the financial relations of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer triumphantly challenged 
the Irish Members to name a single tax 
that bore unjustly on the Irish people. 
It was in reply to that challenge that he 
had proposed a reduction of the tax on 
tobacco. He was criticised because he 
proposed to extend the same relief to the 
working classes of this country as it 
would bring to those of Ireland. He 
replied that they must endeavour to 
remedy this Irish grievance in every 
possible way. That was their platform. 
A financial system that was good for 
England, would never be got to suit 
Ireland. They could not successfully 
run on the same financial system, a poor 
agricultural country anda wealthy manu- 
facturing country. What suited the 
one admirably would break the back 
of the other. That was their political 
creed, and he believed that time would 
prove that they were right. But they 
had been denied the right, and had been 
treated with ignominy when they had 
tried to remedy the Irish situation by 
establishing a differential system. They 
were told that the two countries must 
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be treated as one whole and not as two|enormously excessive burden of taxation 
entities. He came forward, therefore,|in proportion to their resources; and 
with a proposal based on that. He said, | what he proposed in this Motion was to 
“if you won’t apply a separate remedy, |continue one step farther that most 
apply a general remedy.” Then, when | beneficial tendency of shifting taxation 
he accepted the Chancellor of the Ex-|from the shoulders of the working 


- chequer’s challenge and proposed to | classes on to the shoulders of those who 


abolish a tax which pressed cruelly on | were infinitely better able to hear it. 
the Irish people, he was met with the; When hon. Members told him that in 





statement :— 


“Your proposal will make too big a hole in my 
Budget ; the English are well off as they are— 
they don’t grumble.” 


|foreign countries the necessities of life 
|were taxed, and that the burden of 


| taxation on the shoulders of the 


| working classes was much heavier than 


‘in this country, then he replied, ‘‘So 


That answer was only an illustration | 
of the impossibility of the situation as | 
regarded Ireland. Then the right hon. | 
Gentleman compared London financially | 
with Ireland. If ever an illustration | 
could be given of the incapacity even of | 
English Members of the highest ability, | 
especially of financial ability, to deal | 
with this Irish question, that certainly 
was one. It almost led one to despair. | 
In politics all theories were overcome 
and dominated by practice and results. | 
Whatever might be the opinion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for London 
University, the facts were with them 
when they said that the existing financial | 
system had robbed and plundered Ire- | 
land and had resulted in reducing its | 
population by one-half, while it had) 
plunged the remaining half into deeper | 
poverty than existed 60 years ago. | 
That was a situation which afforded | 
a sufficient answer to the criticisms that | 
had been raised. He knew that he had | 
laid himself open to the charge of| 
showing too much interest in the working | 
classes of England. But that was a! 
charge he was compelled to submit to, 
for they were obliged to raise this 
question in every shape and at every | 
opportunity that offered. He himself 
did not consider it a fair matter of 
reproach if, in doing some measure of 
justice to the Irish people, they also 
applied a remedy to what he considered, 
even with all England’s wealth, to be 
the unfair taxation of the working 
classes of this country. An hon. Member 
had said it was inexpedient and unjust 
that the working classes should be re- 
lieved of all burdens of taxation. He 
wanted to know who ever proposed such 
a thing? The fact was generally ad- 
mitted that in the past the working 
classes had been made to bear an 





much the worse for foreign countries.” 
The unjust burden of taxation that now 
lay upon Ireland arose from indirect, 
and not direct taxation. If the whole of 
the taxation of this country were raised 
by direct taxation, Ireland would only 
have to pay something like one twenty- 
fourth. It was owing to indirect taxa- 
tion that the proportion of Ireland was 
raised to nearly double. It was for those 
reasons that he moved the Amendment, 
which he should press to a division. 
*Sir_ WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouth, W.): I believe the Report of 
the Royal Commission establishes that 
indirect taxation levied in the United 
Kingdom bears much more hardly upon 
Ireland than upon England or Scotland. 
Of that fact there cannot be the least 
doubt. Indirect taxation bears more 
hardly upon the poor than upon the rich ; 
Ireland is essentially a poor country, 
therefore I do believe that to a consider- 
able extent the redress of the financial 
grievance of Ireland must be looked for 
in the reduction of indirect taxation. It 
is also to be looked for in the case of 
the poorer community in England in 
the same direction. You may have a 
state of things where, if you reduce in- 
direct taxation, you must impose addi- 
tional taxation of a different character. 
But that is not our case this year or 
last year. I ventured to point out upon 
the Second Reading of the Budget Bill 
that there was a considerable surplus, 
and that there was money available by 
which the tea duty might be reduced by 
one-half. That would have been another 
way of appropriating money which was 
actually in the Exchequer and at the dis- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but which has been appropriated in a 
different manner. The reduction of the 
tea duty from 4d. to 2d. would have been 
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perfectly within the scope of the finan- 
cial arrangements of this year, and I 
should have very much desired that to 
be done. We are told we are to have 
a new Financial Commission, which will 
solve the difficulties which have not yet 
been solved. We have the great fact 
of what I consider the financial griev- 
ance of Ireland, which consists in the in- 
direct taxation, and I, for my part, shall 
always be ready to welcome an oppor- 
tunity of remedying the injustice by 
reducing indirect taxation. One of the 
greatest blessings of this country, not 
merely financially, but socially and poli- 
tically, has been the manner in which 
the wealthier classes have been willing to 
accept a larger portion of the burdens 
of taxation than those to which they had 
been previously accustomed. We have 
seen in other countries—we have seen it 
in America—a refusal to accept this 
principle of increased direct taxation as 
a substitution for indirect taxation. 1 
believe that unwillingness on the part 
of the wealthier classes to accept a just 
share, according to their resources, of 
the burdens and the increased burdens 
of the country is one of the greatest evils 
by which any country can be affected. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] I believe one of the 
chief sources of the contentment which 
happily reigns in this country is due to 
the fact that the wealthier classes have 
been willing to relieve the poorer classes 
by increasing the direct taxation of the 
country and reducing the indirect taxa- 
tion. [“Hear, hear!”| I concur with 
my hon. Friend below the Gangway in 
the view that the whole tendency of 
future finance ought to be in the direc- 
tion of still further diminishing indirect 
taxation in this country, and so making 
the taxation more tolerable to the great 
masses of the people of this country and 
consequently producing greater content- 
ment. [Cheers.} 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) thought the discussion had 
turned too much upon the question 
between Ireland and Great Britain. The 
Motion had no reference to the mutual 
relations of the two islands, but it was 
a Motion for the relief of taxes which 
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affected the inhabitants of the two 
islands. The real question did not lie 
between the inhabitants of one island 


and another, but between the poorer and 
the richer classes of the community. If 
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anything had been proved by the recent 
investigations of the Financial Relations 
Commission it was that the poorer 
classes of the United Kingdom, wherever 
found, paid too large a share in respect 
of the fiscal burdens which the national 
establishment required. Their defence 
as against the Irish remonstrance of in- 
justice was not that too much money 
was not extracted from Ireland, but that 
the greater portion was returned to Ire- 
land. If they had a large process of 
extraction alone, and did not look to 
what was spent in Ireland above what 
was spent in Great Britain, they should 
have to confess that relatively too much 
had been extracted from Ireland. They 
saw at once that a confession of that 
kind involved the confession that their 
financial system as it at present stood 
was unjust to the poorer classes. A sys- 
tem which was properly balanced ought 
not to be unjust to any section of the 
islands, and why their system operated 
more severely in one island than in the 
other was because there were a larger 
number of poorer persons there. [‘Hear, 
hear!”] These poorer persons were not 
more hardly taxed than the poorer per- 
sons in Great Britain. The man who 
bought whisky in Tipperary did not pay 
raore in relation to his means than 
the poor wretch in Drury Lane who 
drank gin and whose means were the same. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo was 
moving in the right direction in wishing 
to amend the inequality of the burdens 
imposed on rich and poor, and he saw 
in the reduction of the tobacco duty a 
means of redressing a burden that 
pressed on the poor in Ireland and the 
poor in Great Britain also. The hon. 


Member thought a great wrong had been 


inflicted upon Ireland because the culti- 


vation of tobacco there had _ been 
abolished. But experiments had shown 


that tobacco and beetroot for sugar could 
not be cultivated at a profit. The hon. 
Member objected to the relation between 
the duty on cigars and the duty on un- 
manufactured tobacco, and he derided 
the argument used in 1863 that the re 
vision of the duty on tobacco was 
founded on the principles of free trade, 
as if there could be any question of free 
trade in reference to the production of a 
commodity which was forbidden in the 
United Kingdom. But the question of 
free trade was applicable to the taxation 
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of that commodity, and it was in the 
interests of free trade that the duty on 
cigars was reduced, so as to place it more 
nearly on an equality with the tax on 
tobacco generally. Cigars were made 
ij: this country of unmanufactured 
tobacco, and if there was a great differ- 
ence between the duty on unmanufac- 
tured tobacco and cigars a_ pre- 
mium was offered to the manufacturer of 
cigars, and Mr. Ayrton, a man of great 
ability, defended the interests of his con- 
stituency, which contained a large pro- 
portion of the cigar manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom, and fought against | 
free trade in the interests of those en- | 
gaged in the tobacco industry who 
worked in Whitechapel. The alteration 
of the tobacco duty in 1863 was made | 
strictly in deference to the doctrines of | 
free trade, and was done to prevent an 
unjust advantage being given to the 
manufacturer of cigars at home. The 
inequality of taxation between the dif- 
ferent consumers of tobacco ought to be 
redressed, and Parliament had _ en-| 
deavoured to redress it by increasing the 
duty in favour of the consumers of low- 
priced tobacco. This was not a con- 








troversy between two islands, — but 
between the upper and lower social 
strata. But the inequalities of taxation | 


between the upper and lower social 
England than in any country in the civi- | 
lised world, and were certainly fewer 
than in France or in the United States. 
But still we had not realised, what must 


be the aim of every financier, that the | 


proportion of the contribution of every 
class of the community should bear a 
right relation to their means. The result 
of the Financial Relations Commission 
was an uncontrovertible demonstration 
of that fact. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had made his arrangements for 
the year, but the hon. Member for East 
Mayo might derive satisfaction from the 
fact that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had intimated that he had been 
considering the tobacco duty with a view 
to doing something substantial. For 
himself, he would rejoice if means could 
be found, without the imposition of fresh 
taxation, to gradually diminish and ulti- 
mately extnguish the inequalities of 
taxation which still existed and which 


were at the root of the complaints of the 
[‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


sister isle. 
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*Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, W.R., 
Spen Valley) said that Ireland was a 
spirit-drinking country, while England 
was a beer-drinking country. In propor- 
tion to alcoholic strength beer was not 
taxed as heavily as spirits, with the result 
that the poor man in Ireland, who took 
his liquor in spirits, paid more than the 
man who drank beer. 

*Tuz CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS reminded the hon. Member that 
the clause referred to tobacco, and not 
to beer or spirits. 

*Mr. WHITTAKER remarked that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said no 
means were provided for making good 
the loss that would be involved if the 
proposal of the clause were adopted, and 
he was suggesting means that might be 
available. The money taken from 
tobacco duty should be levied on beer. 
In that way the inequality would be 
rectified. The Exchequer would take 
more money from the Englishman and 
less from the Irishman. Early in the 
century beer was taxed three times as 
much as spirits, and if they went back 
to the original tax on beer they would 
greatly relieve the grievances of which 
Ireland complained. 


Motion made, and Question put, “That 
the Clause be Read a Second time.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 89 ; 
Noes, 289.—(Division List, No. 253.) 


| DEATH DUTY. 
| *Caprain PRETYMAN 


| move the following Clause :— 


rose to 


Section two, Sub-section one (b), of the 
Finance Act, 1894, shall be read and have effect 
as if after the words ‘‘ Property in which the 
deceased” the words “ at the time of his death” 
were inserted, and as if after the words “any 
other person” the words ‘at the time of such 
death” were inserted. 


He said it was possible under the terms 
of the Finance Act of 1894 for any 
person who was the absolute owner of 
any property to transfer any portion of 
that property during his lifetime, in 
which case any property so transferred 
did not become liable to duty. But, 
with regard to settled properties, any 
person who had a life interest in them 
was held to be unable to divest himself of 
ho interest, and if he should during his 
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lifetime transfer it to any other person, 
and thus at the time of his death should 
have no interest whatever, it wasstill held 
to be liable to duty exactly the same as if 
he had retained it until the time of his 
death. He cited the case of a man who 
died leaving a widow and some young 
children. The property of the father 
would naturally pass direct to 
children if those children were of age at 
the time of his death, but if they were 
under age it was customary that he should 
give to his widow a life interest in 
the property, and that the children | 
should take her interest at her death. 
It was a very common thing in such a 
case for the widow on one or other of the 
children coming of age to transfer to the 
child some portion of the life interest 
vested in herself. That property then 
passed entirely from the widow and 
was enjoyed by the child absolutely | 
from the date of the transfer; but 
on the death of the widow some 
years after the transfer Estate Duty was 
claimed to be payable on the property | 
exactly as if she had retained it to her 
death. He had put down the Amend- | 
ment to the Finance Bill of last year to 
meet the hardship of such a case as that, 
but on the suggestion of the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer, who pointed out that 
the point was one of an extremely | 
doubtful nature, he withdrew the Amend- 
ment. On looking into the matter it | 
was found that at first the Finance Act 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Monmouthshire was interpreted 
by the Treasury in the sense that a person | 
had an absolute right to transfer his or | 
her life interest in a property exactly as 
a freehold was transferred. That might 
be taken as the original view of the 
authors of the Act. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT expressed | 
dissent. | 

*CapraAiIn PRETYMAN said the way 
the Act was administered by the right 
hon. Gentleman when he was in charge | 
of the Treasury was that duty was not | 
claimed in the case he had just described. | 
Just before the Liberal Government went | 
out of Office advice was given by the! 
then Law Officers of the Crown that duty | 
was chargeable in that particular case, | 
and the Treasury proceeded to claim | 
duty in all cases. But it was found | 
after a time that this created enormous | 
difficulties in regard to settlements made | 


Captain Pretyman. 
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| prior to the passing of the Act, and then 
the Treasury proceeded to administer the 
Act in a third sense--namely, that duty 
should only be claimed when the settle- 
ment was made subsequent to the passing 
of the Act. It was therefore evident 
that the interpretation of the Act was a 
matter of extreme doubt and difficulty, 
and, in the circumstances, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when the Amendment 
was before the House last year, expressed 
the wish that the proper interpretation 
of the Act as at present worded 
should be made clear in the Courts 
of law before the House was asked 
to deal with the point raised in the 
‘Amendment. It appeared to him that 
\it was hardly fair that any private 
individual should be asked to bear the 
cost of an action against the Crown in 
order to have this doubtful point settled, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
recognising the force of the argument, 
agreed that if a case should be found 
which, in the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown distinctly raised this point, 


|the Treasury would pay the reasonable 


costs of both sides. On that under- 


|standing he postponed his Amendment 
‘until this Session. 


He was glad to say 
that within the last few weeks a case had 


|arisen which had been accepted by the 


Law Officers of the Crown as raising the 
point in question in a clear and definite 
manner. It was rather curious that in 


|this case the widow should have borne 


the name of the Chancellor of the Ex- 


ichequer, and the son to whom the 


property passed should be one of his 
constituents in the Woodbridge division 
(Laughter.). He therefore 
asked the leave of the Committee to 


further postpone his Amendment until 
‘the case was decided by the Law Courts. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS called upon Mr Lough in 
whose name stood the next Amendment 
on the Paper. 


Simm ROBERT REID (Dumfries 
Burghs) rose to a point of order. He 
asked whether any opportunity was to 
be given for a reply to the statement of 
the hon. Member for the Woodbridge 
Division, who was mistaken in regard to 
the law ? 


*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS AnD 


MEANS: There is no question before 
the Committee. 
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*Sir W. HARCOURT said he should 
like to have it made clear, in the interest 
of the Committee, whether a Member 
could make a long speech in reference 
to an Amendment he did not move, in- 
corporating in that statement a number 
of extremely controversial topics, and 
then that no opportunity should be given 
for a reply. Ifso it was a great waste 
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of the time of the Committee. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear.” 
*THeE CHAIRMAN or WAYS aAnp 


MEANS: I was under the impression 
that the hon. Member was going to con- 


clude his speech by moving his Amend-| 


ment. 


*CapraAIn PRETYMAN said he had 


not been aware that any one desired to | 


enter into a discussion on the matter. 


He now begged to move his Amend-| 


ment, and after the discussion would 
withdraw it by leave of the Committze. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-| 


CHEQUER said that the point raised 
by the Amendment, about which there 
was considerable doubt, was now before 


the Courts, and he ventured to suggest | 


that in the circumstances debate on the 
Amendment was unnecessary and would 
be a waste of the time of the Committee. 

Sir R. REID said he did not desire 
to see a debate raised. But what he ob- 
jected to was that the statement of the 
hon. and gallant Member, which was in 
the highest degree controversial, should 
be made and that no opportunity should 
be given fora reply. He would urgently 
press on the attention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the fact that if the 
Amendment were accepted a portion of 
the Finance Act would be seriously 
imperilled. Take the case of a man 
having an est.te for life with some one 
else having the estate in remainder. 
The man with the estate for life had 
only, when it was declared he had but 
«month to live, to sell the value of his 
life estate, for perhaps a third of the 
year’s interest or less, and the effect 
would be that the property would 
escape from Estate Duty altogether. 
He did not wish to argue the question ; 
but it must not be supposed that those 
who helped to pass the Finance Act of 
1894 were willing to see a coach and six 
driven through it as the hon. Member 
proposed in his Amendment. If the de- 
cision of the Courts were opposed to the 
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wished to point out what a necessity 
there would be for rescuing the Act. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
pointed out that if the Amendment were 
carried the administration of the Act of 
1894 would only be restored to the prin- 
ciple on which it was conducted for a 
whole year after the Act was passed. 
The present system was not carrying out 
the intention of the right hon. Member 
for West Monmouth. It was a refine- 
ment of the Law Officers. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LOUGH moved the following new 
clause : — 


DRAWBACK ON COFFEE. 


“ There shall be allowed on all roasted coffee 
exported which is not mixed with chicory or 
any other substance a drawback on every full 
100 lb. thereof equal to the import duty for 
the time being on 1 cwt. of raw coffee, and the 
words ‘a drawback shall be allowed on all 
roasted coffee exported as ships’ stores equal iu 
amount to the import duty on raw coffee’ con- 
tained under the head ‘coffee’ in the schedule 
to the Customs Tariff Act 1876, are hereby 
repealed.” 


He said that last year he introduced an 
influential deputation to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which pointed out that 
the London coffee trade was diminishing 
while that of Continental ports was in- 
creasing. The right hon. Gentleman held 
out no hope of a repeal of the coffee duty, 
but he expressed himself sympathetically 
on some of the grievances which were 
brought forward. One of these was that 
coffee could not be roasted in this country 
for export, for while, since 1876, the duty 
was refunded on roasted coffee which was 
exported for ships’ stores, it was not re- 
funded on coffee exported for foreign 
consumption. Another grievance was 
that the duty refunded on coffee exported 
for ships’ stores was calculated at the 
rate of the duty paid on raw coffee, and 
no less than 20 per cent. of the coffee was 
lost in the roasting. His new clause 
would meet both the points he had men- 
tioned. 


Clause read the First time. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that he had promised to 
consider this question, and the Customs 
officials had assured him that the clause 
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proposed by the hon. Member would in- | 
volve no injury to the revenue, and might 
give facilities to the coffee trade. There- 
fore he was willing to accept the clause. 
[“ Hear ! ”] 
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Clause read a Second time, and | 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. | 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES 


moved the | 
following new clause : 
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“Section Six, Sub-section Two, of the | 
Finance Act 1894, shall be read and have 
effect as if at the end of the sub-section, after | 
the words ‘such payment,’ there were inserted 
the words ‘and an amount equal to the proper | 
rateable part of any Estate Duty paid by an 
executor may be recovered by such executor 
from each legatee or beneficiary according to 
the proportionate share of the whole property 
passing to each legatee or beneficiary by the 
death in respect or with reference to which such 
duty has become payable.” 


He said that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been so generous that he 
could not be expected to accept any 
alteration in the Death Duties which 
would involve a sacrifice of revenue. But 
this Amendment would not involve any 
sacrifice. There was a clause to the same 
effect in the original Bill of the right hon. 
Member for West Monmouth. At present 
the whole of the duty on an estate 
passing by death was payable by the 
residuary legatee. The other legatees got 
their legacies in full. It was said that 
if this were not so, it would be an infrac- | 
tion of the analogue to the Probate Duty 
which this Act was supposed to represent. 
But the principle of making each bene- 
ficiary pay his own death duty was recog- 
nised in the Act in regard to real and 
settled property, and in regard to dona- 
tions made within twelve months of 
death. There was a case last year in 


which a wealthy gentleman gave £10,000 | 


to a nephew on the occasion of the 
nephew’s marriage. The gentleman died 
within twelve months, and the nephew 
had to pay £800 duty on the gift which 
had not been made at all in anticipa- 
tion of death. That showed that the 
principle of the Probate Duty was not 
adhered to in the Finance Act of 1894. 
Last year there was no doubt a difficulty 
in pressing an Amendment of this kind, 
because it was felt that in case each man 
were called upon to pay his own Estate 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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; Clause 16 of the Finance 
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Duty, a difficulty might arise in the 
Department, inasmuch as it would be 
necessary after the whole Estate Duty 
had been taken out of what the French 
called the “local” estate, for the Depart- 
ment to apportion each beneficiary’s 
share of the duty before coming to the 
charge of legacy and succession duties. 
That difficulty mainly, and he thought 
exclusively, arose with regard to annui- 
the difficulty had been re 


Act 1896. 
Consequently the difficulty which was 
felt in the Department no longer existed, 
or if it did it existed already in the case 
of annuities. Certainly it seemed fair, 
as in the case of donations within twelve 
months before death, as in real estate, 
and as in settled property, that the bene- 
ficiaries should bear their proper pro- 
portion of the duty. It was in conse- 
quence of his desire to affirm the prin- 
ciple that each man should bear his own 


| taxes, that he had put down the Amend- 


ment, and he trusted the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might be able to accept 
it, because it did not touch the revenue. 


Clause Read the First time. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said that at present Estate 
Duty was paid out of the residuary estate, 
and many wills had been made by testa- 
tors on the basis of the existing law, and 


_ he was advised that to carry out the pro- 


posal of his hon. Friend would cause 
great difficulty and confusion, and lead 
to a considerable increase of payments to 
lawyers by requiring these wills to be re- 
cast. He must therefore refuse the 
Amendment. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved to 
insert: “Sub-section 2 of Section 2 
of the Finance Act 1894 is hereby 
repealed.” He said that this was 
the sub-section which charges duty 
on property situate out of the United 
Kingdom. He had always held that it 
was an extremely dangerous thing to 
attempt to charge property situate out 
of the United Kingdom. The amount 
involved was trifling, and apart from 
that, it was a duty which, having regard 
to the comity of nations, we should 
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attempt to levy. But in addition to|of death. This Amendment and two 
that, it fell with distinct hardship on | subsequent Amendments, were really all 
the Colonies. It was extremely hard|one, and the present one he thought 
for a colonist to find that the property |one of the most monstrous enact- 
he had made and accumulated in the} ments of the Finance Act of 1894. 
Colonies should be subject to taxation. | He could understand that you might 
On all these grounds he submitted that | perhaps argue that a man was con- 
it would be extremely advisable if the | structively dead three months before he 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could be|was really dead, but they could not 


induced to part with this tax. assume that a man was dead _ twelve 
months before the event. This was done 
Clause Read the First time. simply and solely for the purpose of 


cheating the successor to the man’s estate 
*Sirn W. HARCOURT pointed out that | out of duties to which the Revenue was 
the whole object of the enactment in | not entitled. He was the last to contend 
question was to make property, wherever | that a man should be allowed to make a 
situate, subject to the duty. If a dis | gift, when he knew he was dying, in 
tinction were made between property order to evade the duty ; on the contrary, 
abroad and property here it would give | an Estate Duty should be charged when 
an enormous advantage to foreign in- | such attempts to evade Estate Duty were 
vestments over investments in this coun-|made. But it was a question of fact to 
try. That was to say, if a man/be determined by evidence, and was 
invested in the British Funds he | cognate with the question of domicile— 
would pay the duty, whereas if | whether a man was or was not domiciled 
he invested in, say, Russian Funds, |in this country at the time of his death. 
he would pay no duty at all. He con-| It should be decided upon evidence, and 
fessed to some surprise that the hon. | not by a brutal assumption in favour of 
Member should propose an Amendment |the Revenue. It was both unjust and 
founded upon such a principle as that. | unnecessary to assume that a man could 
*Tur CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-/| not properly dispose of any of his estate, 
CHEQUER was of opinion that the | within twelve months of his death. He 
Amendment, if accepted, would open | might have no suspicion that death was 
the door to considerable evasions of the|coming. He might be killed in a 
Death Duties, and would be very unfair | railway accident. He would call in 
to investors in this country. The amount |aid the case of Richard Montague; 
of foreign personalty which paid the | who made a gift of £10,000 at a time 
Estate Duty in 1896-97 was £3,334,000, | when he was apparently in perfect health, 
representing about £160,000 duty. He)| but he died within the twelve months 
had little doubt that a much greater loss | and duty had to be paid. So that there 
than that would have occurred if it were | was not an inhabitant of this Kingdom 
known that foreign property would be | who could receive a gift of more than 








exempt. | £100 value, and enjoy it in security 
|until a whole year had passed. At any 
Clause, by leave, withdrawn. ‘time during the year the donor might 


| die—by a railway accident, or “by 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved the | natural causes, and the donee would be 
following new clause : icalled upon to pay duty to the State. 
Section Two, Sub-section One, Clause ‘c), He did not claim that a man should be 
of the Finance Act 1894 is hereby amended , able to evade duty by making gifts in 
as follows:—the description of property | contemplation of death, but he did say 


marked (c) shall be construed as if the words ‘ ce. } P 
in Section Eleven, Sub-section One, of The ‘that to make this large, bold, and brutal 


Customs and Inland Revenue Act 1889, “be | assumption that every man was fraudu- 
read as if the word ‘twelve’ were substituted | lent for a year before his death, and that 
for the word ‘three therein, and the said | every gift he made during that time was 
description of property shall” were omitted | eapiilies with a fraudulent y ren to cheat 
therefrom. 

the Revenue, was an assumption that 
In other words, this meant the abolition | ought not to be made. He was aware 
of the charge on property passing by | that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
disposition made within twelve months|had already pronounced and_ voted 
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against what he considered to be the 
just principle for which he was pleading. 
He was, of course, lamentably aware that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty was the 
very exaggerator of this principle from 
three months to twelve months. He was 
awarealsothatthe Government hadalarge 
majority, and he had no hope of carrying 
his Resolution against the opposition he 
too readily foresaw it would receive from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
he thought this thing so unfair, unjust, 
and wicked on the part of the Revenue 
that he should never cease from putting 
down his Amendment and rising in his 
place in defence of a principle of justice 
which he had vindicated year after year. 
He should never cease to preach, inside 
and outside the House; that it was the 
duty of those who sought to levy revenue 
to do so in accordance with the principles 
of common fairness and justice, and not 
to perpetuate on the statute book the 
monstrous assumption that a man is dead 
twelve months before he dies. 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER said it was evident that 
his hon. Friend knew very well what his 
duty was with regard to the Amendment. 
His hon. Friend adhered to his own 
opinion ; and he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) must also adhere to his own. 
The hon. Member had admitted that a 
gift made a short time before death 
ought to be Jooked upon with the gravest 
suspicion. He almost admitted, in fact, 
that three months was not an unfair 
term. 3ut, as a matter of fact the 
three months limit was tried, and 
was found to be insufficient to prevent 
great evasions ; and in 1887 it was ex- 
tended by the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It had heenfound that twelve 
months was absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent evasions, and he was afraid that 
even twelve months did not always pre- 
vent them. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He must, 
therefore, oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said it was 
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hopeless to argue with the master of| 


many legions, and, with the permission 
of the House, he would withdraw his 
Motion. [‘ Hear, hear,” and cries 
“ Divide ! ”] 

Motion made and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be read a Second time :’— 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 


to) 5 


; 


Noes, 197.—(Division List, No. 254), 
Mr Gibson Bowles. 
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Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., 


Newton) moved the following new 
Clause :— 


“Section 20, sub-section 1, of the Finance 
Act, 1896, shall be read and have effect as if the 
words ‘appear to the Treasury to be’ were 
omitted, and the word ‘are’ inserted in their 
stead.” 


It seemed to him that the present 
arrangement was distinctly open to 
objection. In the first place the Trea- 
sury was given the power to construe an 
Act of Parliament, and in the second 
place the Treasury was an interested 
party, its interest heing to obtain as 
much money as it possibly could from 
the persons liable. He would not be 
sorry to restrain the capacity of the 
Treasury to some extent if he could. The 
usual practice of the Treasury was to 
refer these questions to various experts, 
and he believed that was the course 
followed by the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But there was not the 
least obligation on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman to take this course, and 
, there was no reason why the successors 
of the right hon. Gentleman should be 


expected to imitate his example. If, for 
example, his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary -to the Treasury became 





of 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, looking to 
| his well-known zeal for public economy, 
he was inclined to think that the exemp- 
| tiens which would be made by him would 
|be of a very trivial character indeed. 
| v7 , : Sas 

| What was the object of these remissions ? 
The principle aimed at was to exempt 
certain objects because they were valu- 
able, and not because they appeared to 
be valuable to the Treasury or to any 
one else. Under the present arrange- 
ment great uncertainty prevailed, and 
no one knew what he would have to pay, 
as had been well said, until he was dead 
||Laughter]. His Amendment was in- 
tended to elucidate the point to a certain 
extent. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES supported 
ithe Clause. He did not know 
| whether the Committee was aware that 
‘in giving the decision as to these 
matters to the Treasury they were 
jreally appealing from Cesar to Cvesar, 
|because the Inland Revenue was 
the Treasury. The Inland Revenue 
eer bound to act under the direction 
and control of the Treasury ; it could not 
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call itself its own master, so much so, Mr. LEGH accepted this view, and 
that the Comptroller of Legacy Duties|moved to add to the proposed new 
positively told the Public Accounts | clause :— 
Committee that if an unlawful order 
were given to him by the Treasury he 
would consider it his duty to obey. 
There was another reason. Their recent 
experience of the Treasury should dis- : : 
incline the Committee to leave in its| He said that the expression “ not yield- 
hands the construction of an Act of|ing income” had led many persons to 
Parliament. The Treasury, in a case| Suppose that heirlooms were exempted 
which had become notorious admittedly |from duty. Those who knew better 
against the law, sanctioned a remission | Were well aware that the concession 
of Death Duties in the case of the Tsar |obtained from the Chancellor of the 
of Russia. The Publiz Accounts Com-| Exchequer last year was of a very 
mittee repcrted that this was against the | narrow character. By the wording of 
law; and yet this was the body forsooth | the section objects which were to be ex- 
to whom the Committee were going to |empted from duty were to be of national, 
leave a decision which might affect | scientific, or historic interest. Take the 
property valued by millions. They gave | most common instance, the case of family 
to the Treasury the power to decide as | pictures. It was extremely improbable 
to whetcer a work was of historic,|that the bulk of family pictures would 
national or scientific interest. It wasa|come within the category of being 
most improper body io arrive at such a | *‘ national, scientific, or historic ”—nay, 
decision on such a stb‘ect. The Treasury | how many pictures in the National Gal- 
was only another name for the Inland lery itself would come within this 
Revenue, and it would be better to give |category? The view of the right hon. 
the decision to the Inland Revenue than | Member for West Monmouthshire was 
to give an appeal from the Inland|that the only persons in _ possession 
tevenue to the Treasury. The proper |of works of art worth anything 
way moreover to decide the intepretation |in this country were millionaires. 
of an Act of Parliament, was to employ Everybody at the present moment pro- 
the proper machinery which was pro-|fessed an extreme interest in art, and 
vided, and which in the last resort was | the object of the exemption made in the 
the courts of law. The first agreement | Act was mainly to enable valuable works 
was that between the parties, and in|of art to be retained in this country. 
999 cases out of 1,000, the Inland | Where the national interest came in was 
Xevenue and the persons interested in| When such works of art were sold and 
Legacy Duty would come to an agree- found their way to foreign countries. 
ment between themselves as to what was|One of the results of the financial 
brought within the meaning of this | achievement of the right hon. Member 
clause. The Chancellor of the Exchequer for Monmouth was that a very large 
might give his decision in regard to one|number of works of art had left this 
matter, but another Chancellor of the|country. He had been assured by a 
Exchequer might take an_ entirely gentleman who was probably the highest 
opposite view. Fancy some new, authority upon this subject in the king- 
dom, Sir William Agnew, that no less 
i : ., |than three-and-a-half millions worth of 
Exchequer being called upon to decide pictures had left. this country and found 
as to whether a Madonna of the 16th! homes abroad since the Act of 1894 was 
century was or was not of historic; passed. [‘ Hear, hear!”] That was an 
interest. important fact, and it would be a mis- 
*Tur CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp| fortune to this country if works of art 
MEANS suggested that the two new fo Hear pete —- oe Git rate. 
, hear !”] e would also point 
out that in consequence of the extremely 
narrow character of the concession made 
should be combined and put forward as| under the Act there was no encourage- 
one new clause. ment to private individuals to form 


“ Section 20, Sub-section 1, of the Finance Act 
1896, shall be read and have effect as if after 
the words ‘to be of national, scientific,’ the 
word “ artistic’ were inserted.’’ 


Philistine, inartistic Chancellor of the 


clauses on thePaper of the hon. Member 
for the Newton Division of Lancashire 
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collections. He had heard of public- | 
spirited people who had left valuable 
collections to public bodies, but who had | 
made it a condition that if any tax was 
imposed the bequest was not to be effec- 
tive. Mr. Franks left a very valuable 
bequest to the British Museum on the 
condition that no duty should be exacted. 
He thought this was a very valuable 
argument in favour of widening the 
scope of the section, and, as a matter of 
drafting, as it was already stated that 
scientific collections must be scientific if | 
they were to be exempt, it stood to rea- 
son that works of art ought similarily to 
be “artistic.” If, therefore, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer refused to accept 
the word “artistic,” it was only logical 
that the word “scientific” should be 
eliminated. 

*TuHe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER observed that it was much 
too early to raise any point as 1o the 
working of the clause of last year, because 
in the financial year ending March last | 
there had not been a single case decided 
under it. The fact was that collections 
of this kind were not very common ; but 
there were two cases now before the 
Inland Revenue. One of them would 
very soon be decided, and the other one, | 
he imagined, would shortly follow. He 
was pretty certain that when the decisions 
were known his hon. Friend and those 
who sympathised with him would find 
that the views of the Inland Revenue 
and the Treasury were much more favour- 
able to them than they seemed to imagine. 
His hon. Friend had alluded to the} 
extraordinary suggestion which had been 
made that persons should be enabled to | 
discover whether their collections would | 
beexempt from Death Duties or not before 
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(Laughter.) He need not say he had 


| declined to undertake such an impossible 


task. [‘ Hear, hear!”| The effect of the 
section could only be tested by its work- 
ing, and so far as the Amendment went 
he believed that to transfer the decision 


‘from the Treasury to the Law Courts 


would be to act directly contrary to the 


interests of those on whose behalf the 


hon. Member spoke, and would narrow 
the operation of the clause instead of 
extend it. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He should 
like to state the way in which, in his 
judgment, the clause would be interpreted. 
His hon. Friend proposed that the word 
“artistic” should be inserted. That was 
absolutely unnecessary. This was the 
manner in which, as he had indicated, 
the Inland Reveaue proposed to interpret 
the section : The section was held to apply 
to particular works of art which were of 
such national or historic interest that they 
would be purchased or accepted as a 
bequest by one of the national collections, 
and the Inland Revenue would employ 
an expert to give his opinion upon the 
subject. If there was any doubt as to 
the decision of the expert the matter 
would be referred either to the Trustees 
of the National Gallery, or of the National 
Portrait Gallery, or of the British 
Museum, as the case might be, whose 
opinion would certainly, so far as he was 
concerned, be accepted by him as a 
sufficient guide. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
ventured to say that no Court of Law in 
the world would interpret the clause more 
liberally than that. [“ Hear, hear !”] He 
contended, indeed, that they would inter- 
pret it much more narrowly. He would 
point out that the interpretation he had 
quoted rendered the word “artistic,” 
which his hon. Friend desired to insert, 





they died. That was quite impossible. | quite unnecessary, and that he would 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] It would certainly be| gain nothing by its insertion. In 
impossible if the Amendment were ac-| deciding whether a picture or series 
cepted and the operation of the Courts | of pictures was of historic interest 
substituted for that of the Treasury, | regard would be had not merely to 
because the Courts must interpret the | their merits as works of art, but to 
section somewhat narrowly, and they jhe persons whom they represented ; 
could not decide whether certain articles|and not merely the history of 
were exempt from duty before the death | the country but of a county or a county 
oceurred upon which the duty would be | family would be taken as ‘justifying the 
payable. Lists of collections had been ; 


i , tion of those pictures from duty. 
sent to him, and he had been asked to aay p y 





decide whether the articles named in 
them would be exempt from duty when 
the person to whom they belonged died, 


He could not go beyond that interpre- 
tation of the clause, and he hoped 
that the Committee would support him. 





perhaps, 30 or 40 years hence. |{ ‘Hear !”] 
Mr. Legh. 
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Sir CUTHBERT QUILTER (Suffolk, 
Sudbury) confessed that he would rather 
see the word ‘‘artistic” inserted in the 
clause or some equivalent than trust to 
even the very liberal interpretation 
placed upon it by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. They might not always 
have the good fortune to have a gentle- 
man of such great ability and such large 
views holding that position. He could 
corrobate the statementof his hon. Friend 
as to pictures leaving this country. It 
was an immense misfortune that men of 
moderate means having valuable pictures 
were forced, or believed themselves to be 
forced, by fear of the death duties, to 
part with pictures of inestimable value 
to wealthy American and foreign pur- 
chasers. If things went on as at present 
ina few years we should have parted with 
hundreds and thousands of art treasures 
which we would then give worlds to 
replace. Surely if the addition of a few 
simple words would do anything to 
prevent those pictures going out of the 
country it would be a boon to the ever- 
increasing number of people in this 
country ‘who took an interest in art. | 
(“ Hear, hear ! 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) supported the Amendment, and 
expressed the hope that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would do something 
more than enunciate a liberal interpre- 
tation of the clause. 

*Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQU ER appealed to his hon. Friends. 
He had told them that the section of the 
Act would be interpreted by him in the 
way he had stated, and he thought the 
manner in which they had criticised the 
wording of it was somewhat ungracious 
to himself. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Viscount CRANBORNE 
(Rochester) said that although he should 
much prefer that the intentions of his 
right hon. Friend should be enshrined in 
the Act itself, he thought his hon. 
Friends ought to be satisfied with the 
liberal interpretation which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had given to the 
clause. He thought a great concession 
had been made. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH said he was not 
altogether satisfied, but as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was undergoing a 
process of conversion—[ The Chancellor 
of the Eachequer: “No, I am not,” 
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and laughter|—he would ask leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Proposed Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn ; Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Captain PRETYMAN 
following new Clause :— 


moved the 


SETTLED PROPERTY. 


“Section 2, sub-section 1 (4), of the Finance 
Act, 1894, shall be read and have effect as if 
after the words ‘ property in which the deceased’ 
the words, ‘at the time of his death’ were in- 
serted, and as if after the words ‘any other 
person,’ the words, at the time of such death, 
were inserted.”’ 


The hon. Member said that what the 
proposed Clause came to was this—that 
by the Finance Act of 1894 it was 
enacted, and was clearly intended by the 
promoters of the Act, that settled 
property should pay a special duty, 
called settlement duty, of 1 per cent., 
and in consideration of that payment 
(which was remitted only in the case of 
| settlement made previous to the passing 


of the Act) only one duty should be 


paid in the course of each settlement. 
There were two conditions necessary 
under the Act to exonerate any parti- 
cular settled property. One was, that 
the estate duty must already have been 
paid; the other, that the person at 
whose death the duty was claimed must 
have been competent to dispose of the 
property. If A settled property on B 
with remainder to C, the duty was 
payable on <A’s death, but not on B's, 
because he was not competent to dispose 
of the property, and the duty had been 
paid previously at A’s death. But in 
the case of settlements which were in 
existence prior to the passing of the Act, 
duty was claimed upon the death of B, 
because it had not previously been 
paid when A’s death preceded the 
passing of the Act, and as the Act 
was interpreted by many solicitors, and, 
he believed, by the ex-Attorney General 
(Sir R. T. Reid), duty would again be 
payable on the death of C, and so 
payable twice during the settlement 
instead of once. If A made the original 
settlement and B were competent to 
dispose of the property, B had to pay 
duty as well as C if A had not paid it. 
He had permission to quote the case of 


2M 
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property in North Devon, a poor agricul- 
tural estate now owned by a gentleman 
named Troyte, who was in the position 
of C. He was tenant in tail under an 
old settlement. The present owner came 
of age about 1890, and re-settled the 
property with his father. The father, 
Colonel Troyte, had recently died, and 
duty was claimed on the father’s death, 
and the present Mr. Troyte was treated 
as if absolute owner. It was decided 
that he inherited under the old settle- 
ment as absolute owner; and that, he 
imagined, would make the estate again 
liable to pay duty at his death. If he 
could get an authoritative decision that 
the estate would not have to pay duty 
on Mr. Troyte’s death, he would be 
satisfied. But the opinion was that, as 
the Act said that any person who was 
competent to dispose of property would 
have to pay at his death, and as Mr. 
Troyte had been treated as_ the 
absolute owner, the presumption seemed 
to be that on his death duty would again 
be payable. Had duty been paid by the 
original settlor, no duty would have been 
payable at all on Colonel Troyte’s death, 


but only on the death of the present | 


owner. But the Inland Revenue said, 
and said justly, that, according to the 
terms of the Act, duty was payable on 
the death of Colonel Troyte, because 
the estate never paid duty before. What 
he wished to bring about was, that 
this duty, having to be paid now, should 
not be exacted from the same property 
a second time under the same settle- 
ment, and he believed the wording of 
the Amendment would bring about that 
result. In a case where a new settlement 
is made, as was made in 1891 in this case, 
and where duty had subsequently been 
paid, no duty should be again exacted 
until the death of a person competent to 
make a new disposal of the property. It 
was now exacted in the case cited, that 
of Colonel Troyte, and it would, unless 
authoritatively decided otherwise in 
the sense of his Amendment, be again 
payable on the death of the present 
owner. The settlement in 1891 was on 
Mr. Troyte’s son, and he would be com- 
petent to dispose of the property which 
would thus be liable to duty again at his 
death. That appeared to be absolutely 
unfair, and if his Amendment were now 
inserted, the effect would be that the duty 
now payable would not be again payable 


Captain Pretyman, 
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on the death of the present owner, be- 
cause it had been paid subsequent to the 
new settlement made, but it would be 
again payable on the death of the son, 
who would probably be the next succes. 
sor. It was difficult to argue the point 
whether estate duty should be held to 
be payable at the beginning or the end 
of a settlement; but it really made no 
difference. If the duty were payable at 
the beginning of the settlement, the 
Treasury was asking Colonel Troyte’s 
estate to pay on a death which took place 
before the Act was passed, and could not 
then be claimed. If, on the other hand, it 
were payable at the end of the settle 
ment, they were simply ante-dating pay- 
ment. It was exacted now, and the ques- 
tion was, whether it would be again ex- 
acted later on, from the successor, though 
paid so many years previously. The 
position of the Treasury might be thus 
described. Suppose a person had a bill 
becoming due at a certain date, and 
owing to certain legal formalities he re- 
ceived payment for that bill six months 
before it fell due, and then six months 
later claimed payment again, because 
payment was not made on the proper 
date ; that would be exactly the position 
if duty were demanded again on the next 
life. It was no extraordinary case. It 
was an ordinary case, and might arise 
on every existing settlement affecting 
property throughout the country. He 
believed that the Amendment was within 
the four corners of the Act, and did not 
contradict any principle laid down. In 
course of time that which he now desired 
to bring about by the Amendment would 
be the natural operation of the Act. 
The words of the Amendment had been 
examined by lawyers, and he was 
assured would bring about the effect 
desired ; but, of course, it was with great 
diffidence he submitted the Amendments 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Law Officers. If there were any 
other words that would better bring 
about the desired result, he would be 
perfectly prepared to accept them. The 
question only came to the front recently. 
Only lately the case of Colonel Troyte 
came to his knowledge, and it arose out 
of inquiries directed to a totally different 
purpose, when he observed that the duty 
had been charged against the present 
owner as absolute owner, not as tenant 
for life. Then arose the doubt ; and the 
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opinion of competent lawyers was that a 
second duty might be claimed. He would 
be perfectly satisfied with an authorita- 
tive answer that duty would not be 
claimed at the death of the owner, or a 
promise that words would be accepted to 
bring about the desired result. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Ropert Finuay, Inverness Burghs) said 
if the language of the Amendment were 
closely criticised it would be found to 
go far beyond the expressed intention, 
and give persons power to indefinitely 
postpone payment of estate duty. But 
he thought he could satisfy his hon. 
Friend that the grievance referred to 
did not really exist. Property having 
been settled on A for life and remainder 
to B as tenant in tail, they joined to 
break the entail, and the estate entailed 
was converted to remainder in fee, and 
so resettled on B for life with remainder 
to his son. Such was the case put by 
his hon. Friend. After that resettle- 
ment and after the Finance Act, 1894, 
came into force, A died, and estate duty 
was paid on the transmission of the 
property from A to B under settlement, 
and his hon. Friend said that on the 
death of B estate duty would be claimed 
again. To that he had to say—and he 
spoke with the full concurrence of the 
Attorney General—that under the cir- 
cumstances described by his hon. 
Friend the fact of duty having been 
paid on the death of A made it impos- 
sible to claim it on the death of B. It 
would be seen on reference to the sub- 
section of the Act, that if estate duty 
had already been paid in respect to any 
settled property since the death of the 
settlor duty would not again be payable 
until the death of the person who at the 
time or since was competent to dispose 
of the property. 

*Caprain PRETYMAN said he was 
perfectly satisfied with this declaration, 
but he justified himself to the Com- 
mittee for raising the point. The words 
in the Act referred to by the Solicitor 
General were a little doubtful, and an 
authoritative interpretation was required. 
The words declared that duty should 
hot be payable except on the death of 
the person competent to dispose of the 
property. As the person in the case 
he had cited had been held competent, 
and was charged as absolute owner, the 


point naturally arose whether the pro- 
perty would be again liable. The point 
appeared doubtful, and the case being 
submitted to competent lawyers, it was 
considered doubtful how it would be in- 
terpreted by the Inland Revenue. He 
was perfectly satisfied with the authori- 
tative decision given. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire) moved the insertion 
of the following new clause :— 


DECLARATION AS TO EFFECT OF 
16 & 17 vict. c. 67 s. 2. 


Nothing in the Statute Law Revision Act 
1883, or the Statute Law Revision Act 1892, 
shall be deemed to have repealed any enact- 
ments so far as they are required for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to Section two of the Act 
of the Session of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
year of the reign of Her present Majesty, 
chapter sixty-seven. 


He explained that the clause was to 
remedy a contretemps which had occurred 
under a clause in the Statute Law Revi- 
sion Act, 1892, and to clear up a doubt 
under the Act. According to a judgment 


given some ten days ago on a clause of 
the Act of 1892, duty was no longer 
exigible upon a grocer’s licence in Scot- 
land. Of course there was no reason why 
grocers’ licences should not pay duty, but 
it appeared that an enterprising grocer, 
finding that a question of law arose, con- 
trived to obtain a decision in his favour 
in the Court of Justiciary, and, as the 
decision of that Court was not appealable 
to the House of Lords, the only way to 
put the matter right was by legislation. 

Clause read a Second time, and ordered 
to stand part of the Bill. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended to be considered upon Thurs- 
day, and to be printed.—_{Bill 292.| 


SUPPLY [25rn JUNE). 
Resolutions reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES ESTIMATES, 1897-8. 


Cuass IT. 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £8,111, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
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on the 31st day of March 1898, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty's 
Secretary for Scotland and Subordinate Offices.” 


Mr. JOHN McLEOD (Sutherland) 
asked for an explanation as to how it 
came about that after the Secretary for 
Scotland had given a certain provisional 
promise to sanction certain public works 
in the Island of Lewis, no provision was 
made in the Estimates for carrying 
out these works. The local parties 
concerned had expended considerable 
sums of money in advertising these 
works, in preparing plans, and in making 
all the arrangements necessary to entitle 
them to obtain the grant provided for 
under the Highlands and Islands Act of 
1891. 


to have a very evil effect in the district. 
The County Council of Ross and Inver- 
ness and the Lews had made representa- 
tions to the Scottish Office in regard to 
this matter and as it was a matter 
peculiarly personal to the Secretary for 
Scotland, it was unfortunate he could not 
be present to answer for himself. 

*Tne LORD ADVOCATE said that, 
as he had already explained on the High- 
lands and Islands Vote, the reason why 


the Estimate was diminished this year | 


was that the £170,000 which the Trea- 
sury had undertaken to pay had been 
exhausted. But though the Vote had 
been diminished assistance was being 
given to the Highlands and Islands in 
another way—namely, in the form of the 
grant of £35,000 for congested districts. 
The Secretary for Scotland had no power 
to enter into engagements as to any 
particular work, and the hon. Member 
was quite right in saying that it was only 
a provisional promise, though even 


that term was perhaps a little too | 


strong. He was very sorry if any 
money already spent in the locality 
should be wasted, but if it were it was 
just one of the risks incidental to the 
situation. Before any consent could be 
given the money must be voted by Parlia- 
mentto carry out the work. Not sufficient 
money was voted to go on with the work, 
but they were entering upon a new 
chapter, so to speak, in the Congested 
Districts Bill, and, although he could 
understand the feeling of disappointment 
in the Highlands, he did not think that 
anyone could justly attribute any blame 
to the noble Lord the Secretary for 
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| Scotland,. because all that was done by 
| the Scotch Office was to give a sort of 
| preliminary consideration to the matter, 
, which could scarcely be called even a 
| provisional consent. As to the presence 
lof the Secretary for Scotland in the 
| House of Commons, that was not for 
| him to go into, but it seemed to him to 
raise the point as to whether they were 
| to have any Ministers in the House of 
| Lords at all. 


*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty) said he was greatly disappointed 
with the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. 
If the Secretary for Scotland or the right 
hon. Gentleman would only approach the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Secretary to the Treasury, more money 
would be got for Scotland. A little more 
firmness was all that was necessary, 
|He did not approve of. the policy of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. He there- 
fore asked, why should not the money 
for the works in the Highlands be pro- 
vided outside the money to be given 
under the Congested Districts Bill ? 

Mr. McLEOD said there was not a 
single word in the Act of 1891 about 
| £170,000. There was nothing in the 
Act to prevent the Secretary for Scot- 
land giving the money. 


| Resolution agreed to. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £27,323, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland 
and for Grants in Aid of Piers or Quays.” 


3. “That a sum, not exceeding £3,422, be 
eranted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
| necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1898, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Board of Lunacy in Scot- 
land.” 

4. “That a sum, not exceeding £3,129, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of the Registrar 
General of Births, &c., in Scotland. 

5. “Thatasum, not exceeding £7,951, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the charge which will come in course 
of p¢yment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1898, for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Local Government Board for Scotland, 
and for expenses under the Public Health Acts 
and other Acts, Infectious Diseases Notification 
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Act, Vaccination Act, Local Government (Scot- 
land) Act 1889, Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 
and Local Government (Scotland) Act 1894.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Crass IV. 


6. “ That a sum, not exceeding £604,932, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1898, for Public Educa- 
tion in Scotland.”’ 


{29 June 1897} 





*Mr. WEIR complained that in many 
parts of the Highlands children who did | 
not know a word of English were put | 
under masters who did not know a word 
of Gaelic. He wished that in those dis- | 
tricts where the children spoke Gaelic | 
only, the schoolmasters should be Gaelic- | 
speaking. 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE said there | 
was nothing to prevent the School | 
Boards appointing competent Gaelic- | 
speaking teachers. Certainly the ques- | 
tio was one which was properly left to | 
the School Boards to deal with. 

*Mr. THOMAS HEDDERWICK ) 
(Wick Burghs) said that the idioms | 
in the Gaelic language were entirely 
different from those in the English | 
language, and it was well that a teacher | 
should comprehend the forms of thought 
passing through a child’s mind, and that | 
a child should be able to understand | 
what his master really meant. It would | 
certainly tend to make education in the | 
Gaelic-speaking portions of the north of | 
Scotland much more efficient if care were | 
taken that a certain number, at all | 
events, of school instructors understood | 
the language of the children they were 
employed to teach. 

Mr. McLEOD said that he and his 
hon. Friends were anxious that by means 
of a Gaelic-speaking teacher a child 
would at a very much earlier age and at 
very considerably less trouble acquire 
the English language than it did under 
the present system. He was certain that 
if the Education Department were to 
show a greater desire to encourage em- 
ployment of Gaelic-speaking teachers the 
authorities in the Highlands would 
gladly employ them At present the 
Government, gave a special grant—it is 
only a small one—in cases where Gaelic- 
speaking teachers were employed. But 








to employ such men it cost the authorities 
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considerably more than the grant they 
received. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE ( Kerry, 
W.) said it seemed to him that the atti- 
tude of theScotch Office in this matter was 
very similar to that of the Irish authori- 
ties. The authorities in both countries 
did not appear to be friendly to the 
Gaelic language : their policy seemed to 
be directed towards—he would not say 
stamping the language out, but offering 
no facilities for its extension. That was 
a very great pity. Gaelic was one of 
the oldest languages in Europe, and it 
ought to be a care of the Government to 
preserve it. The hon. member for Ross 
and Cromarty merely asked that in those 
districts where the children spoke Gaelic 
a man who understood Gaelic should be 
employed to teach them. Surely a more 
modest request could not be made. 

*Mr. WILLIAM JONES (Carnarvon, 
Arfon) said the Gaelic-speaking children 
could never think in English. They 
thought in the language they were ac- 
customed to speak in, and whenever they 
wanted to learn English they naturally 
used their own language as a basis. The 
encouragement given by the Education 
Department for the study of English 
through the medium of Welsh ought to 
be taken as a precedent and an illustra- 
tion in this case. | Hear, hear!”] In 
Welsh schools children learnt both 
English and Welsh simultaneously and 
with marvellous results, as is abundantly 
shown in Mr. Legard’s recent report on 
Primary Education in the Principality. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear!”] In the interest of true 
education it was well that the mother 
tongue should be regarded as the basis of 
education ; and, therefore, teachers in 
the Highlands of Scotland ought to be 
familiar with Gaelic. [Cheers.] 

Srr MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright), said that he hoped the concession 
which had been asked for would not be 
granted. If the people of the Highlands 
were to be handicapped with the Gaelic 
language their career in life would be 
very poor. This demand was a pure 
matter of sentiment. [Cries of “No!” | 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) 
said that the hon. Baronet misunder- 
stood the position. He talked about 
‘handicapping children with Gaelic,” 
but he forgot that nature had already 
done that. The question was, how 
were Gaelic-speaking children best to be 
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taught to speak English? To send a 
teacher who could not himself speak 
Gaelic was absurd. 

*Mr. ROBERT CAMERON (Durhan, 
Houghton-le-Spring) said that he was 
perhaps the only Member of the House 
who could speak Gaelic, and the know- 
ledge of that language had been an 
unspeakable pleasure to him. It would 
be a great pity if such a_ poetical 
and fluent language were allowed to 
die. The child who had been taught 
Gaelic literature properly had a great 
advantage over the ordinary English- 
speaking child. 


Berriew 


Motion made, and Question put: 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution. 


The House divided; Ayes, 

Noes. 40.—(Division List No. 255.) 
miro) 
7. “That a sum, not exceeding £2,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the su.n 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1898, fora Grant to the 
Board of Trustees for Manufactures in Scotland 
in aid of the maintenance of the National 
Gallery, School of Art, and Museum of Anti- 
quities, Scotland.” 


127; 


Resolution agreed to. 


Crass VII. 


8. “That a sum, not exceeding £17,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1898, for expendi- 
ture in connection with certain Public Works, 
and for Improved Communications, and other 
purposes, within the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland.” 


*Mr. WEIR wished for information as 
to the communications with the outer 
islands. It was singular that the 
Jubilee year should be marked by a reduc- 
tion of the means of communication 
between Oban and the islands. 

Mr. McLEOD said it was very curious 
that the communications with two of the 
counties which returned Conservatives 
should be cut down from two steamers 
to one. When the subject was last 
before the House, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave a provisional promise 
that he would consider this matter. This 


was the year in which they had ad 


Mr. Ellis Griffith. 
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asssured that letters would be de- 
livered to every householder, and now 
| they were going to cut down the means 
|of delivering letters in the Highlands, 
| He hoped the Government would recon. 
‘sider the subject and bring in a 
‘supplementary estimate, thus assuring 
the people that the service would be 
continued. 

*TuE LORD ADVOCATE said the 
line of steamers had not been a success, 
and the Department had recommended 
that the two steamers should be replaced 
by one steamer of a larger size. The 
promise given with regard to postal 
facilities would be carried out, but it 
was impossible to do that without time 
to look into the subject which should be 
considered from the point of view of 
| trade, and also from that point of view 
of the postal facilities. 


Resolution agreed to. 





SUPPLY [18rn1 JUNE] REPORT. 
Consideration of postponed Resolution 
deferred till Thursday. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL RILL. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question ge May], “That 
the Bill be now Read the Third time.” 
Question again proposed :—Debate 
resumed, 


Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH protested 
against the rushing through of this Bill, 
--[laughter|—not to correct any depart- 
mental mistake, but to satisfy an 
ecclesiastical interest. Of the 20 
persons who signed the petition 12 had 
been induced by fraud to affix their 
names. Only eight names remained, so 
that there was no irregularity, and the 
scheme need not have been laid before 
Parliament. In the circumstances the 
House ought uot to pass a Bill which was 
fraught with injury to the inhabitants 
of the district, and especially to the 
| children. 
| *Mr. WILLIAM JONES said that che 
| scheme as it originally stood was almost 
| unanimously desired in the educational 
| interests of the district. It was a well- 
known fact that 12 men had signed a 
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petition against it, because it was mis- 
represented to them that a new rate 
would be levied in consequence of the 
passing of the scheme. The joint Edu- 
cational Committee of the county of 
Montgomery, composed of three Church- 
men and two Nonconformists, had re- 
ceived absolutely no evidence against the 
original scheme. [“ Hear, hear!”] Out 
of 381 County Council electors in Ber- 
riew, while 14 had refused to sign, and 
18 had not been asked, all the rest had 
signed a petition against this Bill. 
[“Hear, hear!”] This clearly proved 
the Bill is diametrically opposed to the 
wishes of those who knew the educational 
needs and interests of the parish best. 
(Cheers. ] 


Question put. The House divided :— 
Ayes, 129; Noes, 46.—(Division List, 
No. 256.) 


Bill read the Third time, and passed. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Mzans, Mr. 
J. W. Lowruesr, in the Chair. | 


Clause 1,— 


APPOINTMENT OF CONGESTED DISTRICTS 
(SCOTLAND) COMMISSIONERS. 


For the purpose of administering the sums 
available for the improvement of congested dis- 
tricts in the Highlands and islands of Scotland, 
the following persons shall be Commissioners 
(called the Congested Districts (Scotland) Com- 
missioners), that is to say :—The Secretary for 
Scotland, the Under Secretary for Scotland, 
the Chairman of the Local Government Board 
for Scotland, the Chairman of the Fishery 
Board for Scotland, the Chairman of the 
Crofters’ Commission, and such other persons, 
not exceeding two, as the Secretary for Scot- 
land may from time to time nominate. 

The Secretary for Scotland may from time 
to time make, alter, and vary such rules as he 
shall deem necessary for regulating the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners, and the times 
and places of their meetings. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) said 
he had an Amendment to move with 
reference to the constitution of the Con- 
gested Districts Board. He suggested 
that the Lord Provost of Glasgow and 
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the Lord Provost of Edinburgh should 
be members of the Board. They were 
men of wide experience, and both in Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh there was a consider- 
able Highland population who were very 
much in sympathy with the population 
of the Highlands. To add these two 
gentlemen to the Board would have the 
effect of putting the Board on a more 
popular basis, and would give great 
satisfaction. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that this 
was a tentative Measure, and no doubt 
there was a difficulty in knowing exactly 
how to form the Board ; but the Govern- 
ment had done the best they could, after 
mature consideration, and they seemed 
to have pleased at least some of the 
Gentlemen who sat on the opposite 
Benches. No doubt the Commission as 
constituted by the Bill had a good deal 
of the official element, but the officials 
placed upon it were for the most part 
permanent officials, and he was afraid the 
Government must stand by their scheme. 
Both the gentlemen suggested in the 
Amendment were very busy men, and 
accordingly, without doubting for one 
moment that the Board would obtain two 
very good men if they were added to it, 
he did not think they would be a prac- 
tical element on the Board, because it 
would be too much to expect that they 
would be able to give much of their time 
to the affairs of the Board. He thought 
the constitution of the Commission was 
a matter which must really be left to the 
Government, and he could not accept the 
Amendment. 


Mr. CALDWELL asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield) pointed out that 
there was no representative of the Trea- 
sury on the Board. It was entirely a 
Board for spending purposes, and he 
would be glad to know whether it was 
not usual to have a representative of the 
Treasury on such a Board! 


*THe LORD ADVOCATE said that if 
the hon. Member looked at the Bill he 
would find that, although there was no 
representative of the Treasury on the 
Board, the Treasury had a good deal to 
say as to the spending of the money. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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*Mr. WEIR moved, after the words 
“Crofters’ Commission,” to insert the 
words,— 
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“two other persons to be elected by the 
members of the County Councils of the counties 
in which the congested districts were situated, 
under rules and regulations to be supplied by 
the Secretary for Scotland. 


He thought the Secretary for Scotland 
could not do better than to go to the 
County Councils of the Highland counties 
to select two men out of their own num- 
ber who would be well acquainted with 
the congested districts, and who would be 
able to place the facts before the Board. 

*Mr. HEDDERWICK observed 
that it was admitted by the Lord 
Advocate that the formation of this 
Board had been a matter of great 
difficulty, and he could well understand 
the difficulty of constituting a Board 
which should be satisfactory to everyone 
concerned. 
Board would not give complete satisfac- 
tion, nor would it supply a sufficient 
guarantee that the object which the Goy- 
ernment had in view would be carried 
out. Who were to be the members of 
this Board? In the first place, there was 
the Secretary for Scotland, and every 
word that had been uttered by the Lord 
Advocate with reference to the Lord Pro- 
vosts of Edinburgh and Glasgow applied 
equally to the membership of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, who was a very busy 
man, engaged in London. It seemed to 
be the object of Parliament to keep on 
heaping work on the Scotch Secretary, 
and so to diminish the importance of the 
ancient office of the Lord Advocate. The 
present Secretary for Scotland might 
have a thorough knowledge of the con- 
gested districts of Scotland, but it did 
not follow that his successors would all 
have the same knowledge. The power of 
the Secretary for Scotland on this Board 
would be very large, because he was to 
be supported by the presence of the 
Under Secretary, and would have the 
right of appointing other members. 
If the Government wished to make this 
Bill effective and to do some good in the 
Highlands, they should take care that 
the persons who were to administer the 
Measure were men possessing local know- 
ledge. The Amendment of his hon. 
Friend seemed to provide machinery for 
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But in its proposed form the | 
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the appointment of at least two men who 
would have such knowledge, and its 
adoption would possibly prevent the 
waste of a great deal of money which the 
Government were devoting to the pur- 
pose of relieving the congestion. He 
hoped, therefore, that the power of 
nominating two members would be given 
to the County Councils. The proposal cf 
the Amendment, it should be noted, was 
limited by the condition that the appoint- 
ments of the County Councils were to be 
made subject to regulations drawn up by 
the Secretary for Scotland. 

Mr. McLEOD reminded the Com- 
mittee that a large portion of the sum 
to be administered by the new Board was 
to be withdrawn from the administration 
of the County Councils. A portion of this 
£20,000 a year was made up of savings 
on the Estimates, and those savings were 
to a large extent spent by the County 
Councils. Seeing that the Government 
were proposing to withdraw from the 
County Councils the whole of the money 
which they used to administer under the 
Highlands and Islands Works Act, the 
least that could be granted them in 
return was some representation on the 
new Board. No part of the money which 
Parliament had intrusted to the High- 
land County Councils had been misspent. 
Those County Councils had, in fact, 
shown a great amount of energy and 
wisdom in the expenditure of Parlia- 
mentary money, and their example might 
well be followed in other parts of the 
country. The new Board, as the Gov- 
ernment proposed to constitute it, would 
be the mere creature of the Secretary 
for Scotland, who would command four 
votes as against three. That would be 
to give an unnecessarily large amount 
of power to one individual, and he held 
that the constitution of the Board would 
be considerably improved if the Amend- 
ment were accepted. Then he wished to 
know whether the new members of the 
Board were to be remunerated or not. 
It would be impossible to secure the ser- 
vices of men of ability who possessed 
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local knowledge unless provision was 
made for their remuneration. The only 
persons who could be expected to serve 
on a Board of this kind without re- 
muneration were permanent officials or 
parties who were interested in the ad- 
ministration of the Act in a particular 
way, and the only persons so interested 
would be the landlords and factors, and 
their presence on the Board would not 
meet with the approval of the Highland 
people. 


*ToeE LORD ADVOCATE said that 
the Government must adhere to the con- 
stitution of’ the Commission as provided 
in the Bill. The proposal was to appoint 
two Members who would be practically 
popularly elected. The scheme of the 
Commission, rightly or wrongly, was 
that it should be practically under 
Government and Parliamentary control. 
That was the reason why the Secretary 
for Scotland was included in the body. 
The great advantage of Parliamentary 
control meant, not the power to disallow 
a vote but to enable the proceedings of 
the Commission, if need be, to be de- 
fended. In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, therefore, it was better to have a 
Commission of this official character, 
looking to the novel experiment that 
was being made, than to have anything 
in the nature of a popularly elected 
element upon it. 


Mr. CALDWELL pointed out that 
the members were to be elected by the 
different county councils in the con- 
gested districts. He thought that this 
was a very reasonable protection as to 
the men to be appointed. In dealing 
with the elective element the Govern- 
ment should not forget that on the 
Fishery Board in Scotland there was 
now an elective element. Thus the 
principle had been recognised that the 
parties principally interested should be 
represented in order that their wants 
should be made known. All that the 
Scottish Members asked for therefore 
was that two men should be appointed 
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who were directly in touch with the wants 
of the people of the district, and who 
should be enabled to make the case of 
the people known. The position of the 
Government afforded an illustration of 
the inconvenience arising from having 
the Secretary for Scotland in the House 
of Lords. 

*Mr. WEIR urged that their wish 
was to have practical men on the Com- 
mission. Those who had been appointed 
were busy men, and it was utterly 
impossible for them to spend eight or 
ten days in travelling to and from 
Edinburgh to visit the congested dis- 
tricts of the Highlands. 

Mr. McLEOD asked whether the 
gentlemen to be nominated possessing 
local or special knowledge were to be 
paid ? 

*ToeE LORD ADVOCATE said that 
according to the design of the Bill they 
were not to be paid. In the Irish case 
the added members were not paid ; and 
if it was possible to get unpaid services 
in Ireland, he hoped that it would not 
be more difficult to get similar service 
rendered in Scotland. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said 
if the members of the Irish Board were 
not paid, that was no reason why they 
should not be paid. Hon. Gentlemen on 
the Treasury Bench were paid for their 
services, and as a matter of common 
sense those gentlemen who were to give 
their services on the Scotch Board, if 
their services were worth having, should 
have some remuneration ; and payment 
would give control. The First Lord 
drew his salary, and why should not 
these gentlemen—why should not every- 
body get their wages all round? 
[ Ministerial laughter and cheers. | 

Mr. McLEOD thought they would 
find on inquiry that in the case of the 
Congested District Board for Ireland, if 
there was no actual remuneration there 
was a very liberal allowance. The only 
desire he had in pressing the point—he 
did not expect they were going to deal 
with it to-night—was to impress very 
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strongly upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the necessity of making some provision 
other than was made in the Bill as it 
stood. It was not fair to expect that 
men with special local knowledge—those 
were the right hon. Gentleman’s words— 
should place their services at the disposal 
of the public without any provision what- 
ever ; and from past experience, he should 
say that unless they took means to have 
it put into the Bill, or there was a 
perfectly clear understanding on the 
matter, in all probability no provision 
would be made. 

*TuE LORD ADVOCATE: There is 
a provision for expenses in the sub- 
section. 

*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.) said he should not have inter- 
fered in the debate were it not that 
the Lord Advocate, in referring to the 
analogy of Ireland, did so in a manner 
which he could not regard as altogether 
complimentary, because there was a sort 
of covert insinuation—[cries of “Oh !”] 
—that there were no Irishmen with 
sufficient public spirit to act gratuitously. 
[Cries of “Oh!”] 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Precisely 
the opposite. I paid Irishmen the com- 
pliment of saying that we get very good 
service from them, and I expressed the 
pious hope that we should get the same 
in Scotland. [* Hear, hear !”| 

*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL: You 
added that you hoped the Scotch- 
men would work without remunera- 
tion. However, that is a matter of 
very little importance. |‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
The attention of Members, he thought, 
ought to be called to the composition of 
the Irish Board before they voted. It 
consisted of the Chief Secretary, a 
member of the Land Corporation, whom 
the Lord Lieutenant might nominate to 
especially represent agriculture and 
fishery, certain ex-officio members, and 
five other members. There were thus 
five non-official members of the Irish 
Board, and they were all men above 
suspicion of partiality or want of judicial 
Mr. McLeod, 
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fairness. One was an ornament to this 
House, another was a Roman Catholic 
Bishop, and they were all men in whom 
the public had confidence. The Irish 
Board thus had five members represent- 
ing the public, and all that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lanark 
asked was that in the case of the Scotch 
Board there should be two representative 
members in addition to the two nominated 
by the Secretary for Scotland. He would 
not have interposed at all only he thought 
—as Ireland had been referred to, it 
might be as well that the House should 
know what they were doing—that they 
should have their eyes open, and not 
blindly follow the First Lord of the 
Treasury into the Lobby without exactly 
knowing what was being done under the 
Irish Act. 

Dr. TANNER said it followed from 
what the hon. Member who had just 
spoken had said that there was a real 
injustice towards Scotland. No doubt 
certain of the Scotch Members were 
desirous of the Bill passing, but if it 
passed in a crude and undigested form 
he believed it would do more harm than 
good. It was because he felt that the 
Lord Advocate had ill-advisedly men- 
tioned the word Ireland—{laughter|— 
that he had thought it his duty to take 
part in the Debate. The Lord Advocate 
might be acquainted with Ireland, but 
he was evidently not acquainted with 
the constitution of the Congested 
Districts Board for Ireland, and it was 
for that reason that he had ventured for 
the second time in the course of eleven 
years to put in a word on a Scotch Bill. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 53; 
Noes, 132.—(Division List, No. 257.) 


*Mr. WEIR proposed to leave out the 
word “two,” and to insert the word 
“four.” The Board would have to deal 
with an area three times as large as that 
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of the Congested Districts Board in 
Ireland, yet that Board had nine mem- 
bers, while the Scotch Board would only 
have seven. He did not believe in large 
Boards. But the two members nominated 
by the Secretary for Scotland would not 
be sufficient to overtake the work, hence 
his Amendment for four. The only 
practical man on the Board would be the 
chairman of the Crofters Commission. 
He himself knew the difficulties of get- 
ting about in the Highlands. Lewis was 
the most congested part. It took eight 
or ten days to go from Edinburgh and 
back to remote parts of the island of 
Lewis. In that case the two would not 
be sufficient. The Secretary and Under 
Secretary for Scotland and the Chairmen 
of the various Boards were busy men 
who could not leave London or Edin- 
burgh. Would the Secretary for Scot- 
land be likely to visit remote parts of 
Lewis? ‘Travelling was difficult and 
tedious in those parts, where there were 
uo roads and not even footpaths over 
the wild moorland connecting the con- 
gested townships. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that 
after the declarations he had made, he 
must stand by the Commission as it 
was. But the hon. Member was scarcely 
accurate. He compared the district of 
the proposed Board with that of the 
Irish Congested Districts Board. But 
the district of the former would not cover 
the whole of the Crofter district, but only 
certain portions of it. 

Mr. CALDWELL said that the Gov- 
ernment had the appointment of five 
official members and the other four, so 
they had nothing to complain of. 

Mr. McLEOD said the Lord Advocate 
had given no reason against the increase 
of the figure from “two” to “four.” It 
would always be within the power of the 
Secretary for Scotland to nominate one, 
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two, three, or four persons, as he might 


think proper, and to confine the number 
to two did not seem to allow sufficient 
latitude. He could not see how any pos- 
sible danger could arise from the in- 
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crease. The cast-iron attitude the Lord 
Advocate seemed disposed to assume 
towards all Amendments did not com- 
mend itself to Scotch Members, and 
would not facilitate progress with the 
Bill. 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) hoped the Government would 
not take up an attitude of absolute resist- 
ance to all Amendments. There was a 
general desire that the Bill should pass 
in as perfect a shape as possible, and the 
Lord Advocate must recognise that his 
hon. Friends represented a large amount 
of public opinion in the Highlands, the 
overwhelming majority of the people in 
whose interest the Bill was brought for- 
ward. Circumstances’ might arise to 
render additional appointments neces- 
sary, and this Amendment did not even 
imply that the Commission would be in- 
creased by two extra members, it simply 
left the power with the Secretary for 
Scotland to make the appointments if, 
in his view, the circumstances required 
them. Every Member would be ap- 
pointed officially and represent the view 
of the Government rather than of the 
people in whose interest the Board was 
constituted, and a special crofter or other 
question might arise in relation to which 
the appointment of another Commis- 
sioner as a trusted expert might give 
strength and popularity to the Board. 
Would the Lord Advocate agree to alter 
the word from “two” to “three” giving 
pewer to add three Commissioners? 


*TuHe LORD ADVOCATE said he was 
anxious to meet the views of hon. Mem- 
bers, and would agree to insert the word 
“three” instead of the word “two.” 


*Mr. WEIR said he would aecept this 
compromise. 


Question put, “That the word “two” 
be omitted and the word “three” in- 
serted, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 
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Clause 2,— 


SECRETARY AND OFFICERS TO BE APPOINTED 
FROM EXISTING OFFICERS OF GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) The Secretary for Scotland may appoint 
as Secretary to the Commissioners one of the 
senior officers in the department of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, or in any Government de- 
partment in Scotland, and, with the consent of 
the Treasury, may assign to him an additional 
salary. The Secretary for Scotland may also, 
with the consent of the Treasury, direct any 
of the officers in any Government department 
in Scotland to discharge in relation to the Com- 
missioners such duties, not inconsistent with 
those of their permanent offices, as he may 
think proper. 

(2.) The salaries or remuneration cf the 
officers (if any) employed by the Commis- 
sioners, and the adminstrative expenses of the 
Commissioners, shall be fixed by the Treasury 
and paid out of the sums by this Act placed 
at the disposal of the Commissioners. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved in Sub-sec- 
tion (1) to omit the words “and, with 
the consent of the Treasury, may assign 
to him an additional salary.” He said 
there was strong objection to handing 
over new duties with additional salary to 
officers already in Government Service. 
He thought it was hardly reasonable to 
give additional duties and salaries to men 
who had already sufficient salaries, and 
presumably had sufficient duties to do. 
He would rather have a permanent 
secretary appointed with a permanent 
salary, who would devote his whole time 
to the matter. The principle of the 
present proposal was wrong, and he, 
therefore, begged to move his Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. WEIR supported the Amend- 
ment, and urged that when an official 
visited the charming scenery of the 
Highlands, he ought not to receive 
additional salary, as he got enjoyment 
and benefit to his health. 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE asked hon. 
Members to remember that this was not 
a Congested Districts Board, but a Con- 
gested Districts Commission, which would 
be connected with the Local Government 
Board and with the Department of the 
Secretary for Scotland. It was for that 


reason that they proposed to take the 
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secretary from one or other of those 
offices, and it was the ordinary practice 
to give a moderate increase of salary to 
an official when he suddenly had fresh 
duties laid upon him. 

Mr. CALDWELL said the secretary’s 
duties would be of a very clerical kind, 
and there was an obvious advantage in 
having a secretary who would devote his 
whole time to them. He must, there- 
fore press his Amendment. 

Mr. McLEOD pointed out that the 
Departments were supposed to get at 
present the whole of the services of their 
officials, and if an official of the Secretary 
for Scotland’s office were to perform 
these duties, he could not at the same 
time be performing other duties in the 
Secretary for Scotland’s ojiice. There- 
fore, there was no need for this increment 
of salary. The result of the present 
proposal would be that the office would 
be a mere annexe to the office of the 
Secretary for Scotland, which would 
accommodate the permanent officials. 
In these circumstances he agreed with 
his hon. Friend that, when the State 
was supposed to be in possession of the 
full services of this official, he was not 
entitled to any further remuneration 
when he was being employed in other 
duties. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that so far as he 
understood the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, it was to take power to give the 
Secretary for Scotland the right to add 
an additional salary to the permanent 
official who would discharge the duties 
of secretary of this Commission. He was 
surprised that it was necessary in a 
Bill of this kind to ask for any such 
power. It seemed to him quite possible 
for the Government to appoint a sec- 
retary and then to make their appeal in 
the ordinary course to the Treasury. 
This proposal meant that the Govern- 
ment were desirous of creating what they 
had almost pledged themselves not to do, 
namely, more pluralists in the public 
service. They ought to oppose the 
creation of more pluralists in the public 
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service, and he would ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he did not think 
a Board of this kind was important 
enough to justify the small additional 
expenditure which would be necessary 
in order that he might give the whole of 
his services to the work of the Com- 
mission. There would be an immense 
amount of secretarial work attached to 
the Commission and it seemed to him that 
the extra hundred or two that would be 
necessary to secure his whole time would 
be money well spent. He would suggest 
to the Lord Advocate that he should 
give them a promise to consider the 
question before Report and _ see 
whether such a suggestion could not be 


Cougested Districts 


arranged, 

*To—E LORD ADVOCATE said he 
should be perfectly happy to consider 
the matter before Report in the light of 
the discussion which had taken place. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
pointed out that the Irish Board had a 
secretary at £1,000 a year who devoted 
the whole of his time to the work. 

Mr. CALDWELL said he would 
withdraw the Amendment on the under- 
standing that the Lord Advocate would 
give the matter not merely his philo- 
sophical, but his favourable consideration. 

*Tor LORD ADVOCATE reminded 
the hon. Member that there were others 
to be consulted beside himself, but he 
would give his best consideration to the 
subject. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved in Sub- 
section (2), to leave out “ disposal of the 
Commissioners,” and to insert the words 
“to be annually voted by Parliament.” 
He pointed out that if the salaries were 
paid out of the £15,000, which were 
allocated by Act of Parliament, it would 
exclude all review by that House of the 
salaries, expenses, and administration of 
these Commissioners. The object of his 
Amendment was to make it clear that 
the salaries and expenses were to be paid 
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out of the £20,000 to be annually voted 
by Parliament, so that that House would 
have complete control over the action of 
the Commissioners. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of Bill. 


Clause 3,— 


CONSTITUTION OF CONGESTED DISTRICTS 
(SCOTLAND) FUND; SUMS TO BE 
CARRIED THERETO. 


For the purposes of this Act a fund (to be 
called the Congested Districts (Scotland) Fund) 
shall be constituted, to which shall, from time to 
time, be carried ,— 


(1) The sum of fifteen thousand pounds an- 
nually available for the improvement of 
congested districts in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, under and during 
the continuance of the Agricultural Rates, 
Congested Districts, and Burgh Land 
Tax Relief (Scotland) Act 1896; and 

(2) any sums not exceeding twenty thousand 
pounds annually voted by Parliament for 
the said purpose and during the said 
continuance ; and 


(3) any moneys received for payment of in- 
terest or repayment of principal of any 
loan made by the Commissioners under 
the provisions of this Act ; and 


(4) any other sums applicable to the purposes 
of this Act. 


*Mr. HEDDERWICK moved to omit 
from Sub-section (2) the words “any sums 
not exceeding twenty thousand pounds 
annually voted by Parliament for the 
said purpose,” in order to substitute the 
words, “any additional sum annually 
voted by Parliament.” 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: This Amendment is not on 
the Paper, and I have not seen it before. 
But if it means anything, it means that 
sums beyond the £20,000 to which the 
Committee has already given its assent, 
may be allocated by Parliament for this 
particular purpose, and, if that is so, it 
would be out of order. 

*Mr. HEDDERWICK said that if 
the Act proved a great success the Gov- 
ernment might like to spend more than 
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£20,000 a year on the work, and he 
desired to secure by his Amendment 
that their hands should be free for the 
purpose. 

*TozE CHAIRMAN or WAYS AND 
MEANS: That is an argument against 
the original Resolution, and the hon. 
Member should have made his objection 
when it was moved. The Committee 
have decided that £20,000 should be 
the maximum sum, and therefore the 
Committee cannot now go beyond that 
sum. 

Mr. CALDWELL moved to omit 
from Sub-section (2) the words, “ during 
the said continuance ;” he could not see 
the reason for those words, as he took it 
the £20,000 was not to be limited to 
five years but to be paid for ever. 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE said he 
could not accept the Amendment; the 
Bill embodied the financial proposals 
accepted by the Treasury. After five 
years they would see how the Act 


worked and it would then be for the| 


liberality of Parliament to provide 
other means. 

Mr. McLEOD said that the Resolu- 
tion which had been submitted to the 
House was drawn in such terms, that 
until the House came to another decision 
the Treasury might go on paying the 
£20,000. Therefore the difficulty the 
Lord Advocate apprehended could not 
arise. On reading the Bill it never 
occurred to him for a moment that they 
were limited to five years, and he believed 
that the Lord Advocate drafted the first 
sub-section in its present form because 
he was of opinion that the Agricultural 
Rates Act would continue in operation 
for longer than five years. He was fully 
persuaded that if the Lord Advocate 
would consult the Treasury he would find 
that they would raise no difficulty what- 
ever. 

*Mr. WEIR said there was no reason 
why in future they should not receive 
£50,000, £60,000 or even £100,000, 
in one year. In future years there 
should not be the expenditure of millions 


Mr. Hedderwick. 
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on naval armaments. The Treasury 
would be in possession of considerable 
funds, and he hoped would not only 
be able but willing to put much more 
than £20,000 at the disposal of the 
Secretary for Scotland and the Con- 
gested Districts Board for Scotland. 


Question put, “That the words ‘and 
during the said continuance,’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 137; 
Noes, 48.—(Division List, No. 258.) 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 4,— 


APPLICATION OF MONEYS AT THE DISPOSAL 
OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


(1.) In applying the Congested Districts 
(Scotland) Fund the Commissioners may take 
steps as they think proper for— 

(a) aiding and developing agriculture, 
and the breeding of live stock and poultry 
in congested districts; and 


(b) providing suitable seed potatoes and 
seed oats and implements for crofters and 
cottars in congested districts ; and 

(c) providing, subject to the provisions 
hereinafter contained, land for sub-divi- 
sion among or for enlargement of the 
holdings of crofters and cottars in con- 
gested districts for the purposes of cultiva- 
tion or grazing, in such manner and upon 
such conditions and after such adaptations 
as shall be determined by the Commis- 
sioners; and 


(d) aiding migration of crofters and 
cottars from congested districts to other 
districts, and settling any migrants under 
favourable circumstances in the places to 
which they first migrate; and 

(e) aiding and developing fishing (in- 
cluding industries connected with and sub- 
servient to fishing) and the formation of 
fishermen’s dwellings and holdings in con- 
gested districts; and 

(f) aiding the providing or improving of 
ars or boat-slips, public roads and 

ridges, and footpaths and foot-bridges, in 
congested districts; and 

(g) aiding and developing spinning, 
weaving, and other home industries in con- 
gested districts; and 


(A) subject to the consent of the 
Treasury,— 
aiding the providing or improving of 
harbours. 
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(2.) The Commissioners may give their assist- 
ance either by way of gift or loan, or by way 
of sale at cost price, and subject to such con- 
ditions as they think fit, which conditions and 
the provisions for their enforcement or for the 
case of their violation shall be as effectual as 
if they were contained in this Act.” 


Congested Districts 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, after the 


“and dairy-farming.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, after the 


word “implements,” to insert the words, | 


“and dairy utensils, machinery and ap- 
pliances for making butter and cheese.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. CALDWELL moved, after the 
words, “other districts,’ to insert the 


words “in Scotland.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub-sec- 
tion (6), to leave out the words “ public 
roads and bridges, and footpaths and 
footbridges.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. WEIR moved, at the end of Sub- 
section (6), to insert the words,— 
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shall publish, once at least, in each of two con- 
secutive weeks in some newspaper circulating 
in the locality, an advertisement stating shortly 
the purpose for which the land is proposed to 
be taken, mentioning a place at which a plan 
of the proposed works (if any) may be seen at 
reasonable hours, and stating the quantity of 
land that is required. Thereafter they shall 
cause public inquiry to be made in the parish 


, : ; : | or district and notice to be given both publicly 
word “agriculture,” to insert the words! : 3 ’ 


in the parish or district, and severally to the 
owners, lessees, and occupiers of the land pro- 
posed to be taken either by delivery at, or by 
post ina registered letter addressed to the usual 
or last known place of abode of such owners, 
lessees, and occupiers, and all persons whose 
interests would be affected shall be permitted 
to attend at the inquiry, and to support or 
oppose the taking of the land. 


(3.) After the completion of the inquiry, and 
after considering all objections made by any 
persons whose interests would be affected, the 
Commissioners may make an order for putting 
in force, with respect to the said land or any 
part thereof, the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Acts with respect to the purchase and 
taking of land otherwise than by agreement. 


(4.) A copy of any Order made under this 


' section shall be preserved by the county council 
| in the manner in which and upon the person 
| or persons upon whom notices in respect of such 


land are hereinbefore required to be served, 
together with a statement that the Order will 


| become final and have the effect of an Act of 
| Parliament unless within the period of one 
| month after such service a memorial by some 


person whose interests would be affected is pre- 


; sented to the Local Government Board for 
| Scotland (in this Act referred to as “the 
| Board”), praying that the Order shall not 


become law without further inquiry. 


(5.) The Order shall be deposited with the 
Board, who shall inquire whether the provi- 


| sions of this section have been in all respects 
| complied with; and, if the Board are satisfied 


“Providing guarantees for telegraph exten- | that this has been done, then, after the expira- 


sions, or such other postal facilities (including 
money orders and savings bank business) as 
may be within the power of the Postmaster 
General to grant under guarantee ; and.” 


*Tuze LORD ADVOCATE opposed the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub-sec- 
tion (1), to leave out from the word 
“agreement” to the end of the sub-sec- 
tion, and to insert,— 


(2.) If the Commissioners are satisfied that 
suitable land for the purposes of this Act can- 
not be acquired on reasonable terms by volun- 
tary agreement, and that the circumstances are 
such as to make it proper that the Commis- 
stoners should proceed under this section, they 





| tion of the said period of one month— 


(a) if no memorial has been presented, 
or if every such memorial has been with- 
drawn, the Board shall without further 
inquiry confirm the Order ; 


(b) if a memorial has been presented the 
Board shall proceed to hold a local public 
inouiry, and shall after such inquiry either 
confirm, with or without amendment, or 
disallow the Order ; 


(c) upon any such confirmation the 
Order, and if amended as so amended, shall 
become final, and have the effect of an 
Act of Parliament, and the confirmation 
by the Board shall be conclusive evidence 
that the Order has been duly made and is 
within the powers conferred by this Act, 
and that the requirements of this Act have 
been complied with ; 


Provided always that the Board may, and 
when required witiin the said period of one 
month by any party interested who has pre- 
sented a memorial against the Order shall, state 
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a special case on the question whether the pro- 
posed Order is within the powers conferred by 
this Act for the opinion of either division of 
the Court of Session, who are hereby authorised 
finally to determine the same along with any 
question of expenses. 

(6.) Where the Board are authorised or re- 
quired to make any inquiry under this section, 
they may cause such inquiry to be made by 
any inspector or officer of the Board or by any 
other person specially nominated in writing by 
the Board, and such inspector or officer or 
person shall be entitled to summon witnesses 
and examine them on oath, and to call for 
the production of books, documents, and 
accounts. The costs incurred in relation to 
such inquiry, including the remuneration of 
any person specially nominated to hold the 
same, not exceeding three guineas a day, shall 
be paid by the Commissioners out of the sums 
by this Act placed at their disposal, and the 
Board may certify the amount of the costs in- 
curred, and any sum so certified shall be a 
debt to the Board from the Commissioners. 

The provisions of Sub-sections ten, eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen of Sec- 
tion twenty-five of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act 1894, shall apply with the ne- 
cessary modifications as if the Commissioners 
were therein referred to. 


Message from 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


And, it being midnight, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 


Committee report progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): I beg to move “That this House do 
now adjourn,” but I desire to take this 
opportunity of conveying to the House 
a message which I have received from 
Her Majesty. The Queen is distressed 
to hear, now for the first time, through 
the newspapers, that, owing to some un- 
fortunate misunderstanding, all the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons did not 
get into the Throne Room on Wednes- 
day last, and thus were prevented from 
seeing Her Majesty, and at the same time 
Her Majesty was unable to see them. I 
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have now received the Queen’s gracious 
command to say that Her Majesty wishes 
to receive all the Members of the House 
of Commons and their wives at Windsor 
on the afternoon of Saturday next. 
[Loud cheers, and slight Nationalist 
laughter. | 

Sir T. ESMONDE said that a number 
of Members who were interested in the 
Report of Supply of June 18 were very 
much disappointed that it had not been 
tuken that evening. They had come down, 
as they had come down yesterday, and 
waited for the Report, and on each occa- 
sion it had been adjourned. He thought 
that some notice might have been given 
of the intention of the Government to 
postpone the Vote a second time, and he 
would like to know when the Govern- 
ment really intended to take it. He 
would suggest that it should be taken on 
Friday or Monday. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I cannot, of course, be absolutely 
sure, but I hope to put the Report down 
for Monday, and I hope it will be taken 
on Monday. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: I am much obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. DALZIEL said he desired to put 
a question in procedure. He wished to 
know why the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken the unusual course of moving the 
adjournment of the House before the 
Orders of the Day were disposed of. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said he did not think any injury 
had been done. There were 90 Orders 
of the Day on the Paper, and they could 
not all be got through. 

Dr. TANNER contended that the right 
hon. Gentleman had made a mistake, and 
a gross mistake. 


Question, “That this House do now 
adjourn,” put and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly 
at Ten Minutes atter 
Twelve o'clock. 
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Plumbers’ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 30th June 1897. 





SUPPLY [18TH JUNE] REPORT. 
Consideration of postponed Resolution 
deferred from To-morrow till Monday 
next. 





ISLE OF MAN 
(CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILW [n.1.]}. 


Second Reading upon Monday next. 





VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday 
next. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


Order for consideration, as amended 
(by the Standing Committee), read, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now considered.” 


GeneraL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) proposed to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” He took this some- 
what unusual course because the Measure 
had obtained a Second Reading some- 
what unexpectedly. That the Bill had 
not been carefully drafted was shown 
by the fact that the hon. Member in 
charge of it had himself put down 20 
Amendments upon the Paper on the 
present stage. Objection to the Measure 
had been taken by the National Associa- 
tion for Promoting Technical Education, 
by the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute, by the Association of Organizing 
Secretaries and Directors, by the Asso- 
ciation of Technical Institutes, by 
the London Polytechnic Council, by 
the committees and principals of 
London Polytechnic Institutes, by 
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the County Councils Association, and 
by the technical education committees 
of 32 county councils and county 
boroughs. The objects of the Bill were, 
he thought, desirable to a large extent, 
but the Measure contained many objec- 
tionable features. In the first place it 
did not prohibit the practising of un- 
qualified plumbers. It further proposed 
to take the control of the training and 
examining machinery out of the hands 
of the bodies that were now efficiently 
supervising it, and to place it exclusively, 
as regarded the whole of the United 
Kingdom, in the hands of the Master 
and Wardens of the Plumbers’ Company. 
This was an extraordinary proposal in 
face of the fact that since 1881 the City 


Registration Bill, 





‘and Guilds of London Institute had ex- 
| amined more than 10,000 candidates for 
| registration, and that when the Govern- 
|ment of the day placed a large sum of 
| money in the hands of the county coun- 
| cils for the purpose of carrying into 
effect a system of technical education, 
| the City and Guilds of London Institute 
| were called in to aid the county councils 
|in establishing the necessary machinery. 
| Why should these bodies who had done 
such good work be superseded by the 
| Plumbers’ Company, who were a new 
| body altogether in connection with this 
| subject? The Plumbers’ Company had 
already a right under their charter to 
supervise the training and examination 
|of plumbers within three miles of the 
City, but that was no reason why that 
power should be extended over the whole 
of the United Kingdom, to the exclusion 
of those possessed by other bodies. The 
Bill proposed to create a National 
Council for the United Kingdom, of 24 
members—12 for England, and six each 
for Scotland and Ireland—who were to 
be elected at 24 centres. Was it to be 
supposed that the constituents would 
be got together in sufficient numbers at 
the electoral meetings, and was it reason- 
able that the Returning Officer, who was 
to be the chairman of each meeting, and 
whose decision was to be final upon all 
questions relating to the elections, 
should be the Master of the Plumbers’ 
Company. There was no provision in 
the Bill for obtaining the necessary 
funds for defraying the expenses of the 
machinery by means of fees, neither was 
provision made for a curriculum of edu- 
cation or training, or for the mode of 
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examination. In these circumstances 
he failed to see the utility of the 
Measure, and he therefore proposed that 
the consideration of the Bill should be 
deferred for three months in the hope 
that before it was reintroduced the dif- 
ferent technical bodies would have an 
opportunity of meeting and consulting 
with the Plumbers’ Company, and of 
agreeing on a really workable Measure. 
On these grounds he begged to move 
that the Bill be considered that day 
three months. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.) seconded the Amendment. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
thought that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had no right to complain that 
the Bill had passed a Second Reading, 
seeing that it had been approved by 
the House in 1892. The training and 
examination of plumbers was absolutely 
necessary for the security of public 
health. It was not desired by the Bill 
to prevent unqualified persons from 
carrying on the business of plumb- 


ing, but merely to let the public 
know who had passed through an 
adequate training and examination. 


With regard to the attack his hon. Friend 
had made on the Plumbers’ Company, it 
was not the Plumbers’ Company who had 
instituted this movement of their own 
accord. They were asked to do so by 
the great Congress of Hygiene which met 
in London in 1884, and he would refer 
his hon. Friend to a still more recent 
date, 1891, when there was a special 
meeting of the Seventh International 
Congress on Hygiene, held to consider 
the subject of the registration of 
plumbers in relation to the public health ; 
and, on the motion of the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, seconded by the Chairman 
of the Health Committee of Glasgow, and 
supported by the Mayor of Manchester 
and the medical officers of Dublin, a re- 
solution was passed, requesting the 
Plumbers’ Company to take action with 
a view to legislation of the kind now 
proposed. It would be seen that the 
Plumbers’ Company was asked to deal 
with this subject. They were looked 
upon as the most competent body to deal 
with it. If his hon. Friend would look 
at the evidence given before the Select 
Committee, he would see that there was 
no monopoly at all contemplated by the 
Bill. He remembered the evidence given 


General Laurie. 
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to that effect. The question of mono. 
poly was always cropping up, and it had 
to be met. His hon. Friend should look 
at the evidence. He remembered the 
answer to Question 56 :— 


“Q.—Do you consider that if registration 
were granted to the plumbers it would create a 
monopoly? 

“ A.—No, certainly not; because the public 
would not be under any greater compulsion to 
employ registered plumbers than they are at pre- 
sent. Virtually, the registered system only pro- 
vides a means for enabling the public to employ 
plumbers who have given evidence of their 
qualification, and who are subject to the rules 
of the registering body.” 


GENERAL LAURIE: It was the mono- 
poly of registration that I meant. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said he was 
coming to that. His hon. Friend was 
honourably connected, as he knew, with 
the City and Guilds of Lon-ion Institute ; 
and he inferred that his chief object 
was, if not to substitute the City and 
Guilds of London Institute for the 
Plumbers’ Company throughout the Bill, 
at all events to give it a prominent place. 
Now, he was credibly informed that the 
examinations of the City and Guilds In- 
stitute could not be accepted for regis- 
tration purposes for the following, 
amongst other reasons. In the first 
place, the examinations had been proved 
to be worthless as tests of even moderate 
efficiency, as was shown by particulars of 
typical cases to which he should allude 
presently. The examinations were car- 
ried out by a person or persons appointed 
by the Institute, but in whose appoint- 
ment the body of plumbers had no voice, 
and in whom, therefore, they had no con- 
fidence. In the second place, in the 
examinations by the Institute the test 
of workmanship was optional, with the 
result that of the number of persons 
examined at the last examination by the 
Institute—his hon. Friend had boasted 
of the number passed at. those examina- 
tions—only 10 per cent. passed the prac- 
tical test, as shown by the report of the 
Institute itself. The result was to cause 
the workmen themselves to discredit the 
examinations and to destroy their con- 
fidence in the effect and value of the 
instruction given by public bodies. Here 
were two or three cases in point, names 
being omitted for obvious reasons. An 
operative plumber, who had passed the 
Institute’s examination, first class in the 
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honours grade, and had been awarded , was to be worked. These centres al- 
by the Institute their silver medal and | ready existed, and if there should be 
the Company’s prize of £3, failed to pass | any omission, surely that omission could 
the Company’s examination in practical | be supplied by an Amendment on the 
work, and his work in the theoretical | part of his hon. Friend, and personally, 
examination was very inferior. Three |if the hon. Gentleman suggested any 
operative plumbers, who had passed the | real Amendment of the Bill, he should 
Institute’s examination, first class in the | be very happy to accept it. As to the 
honours grade, passed the Company’s | question of expenses, if his hon. Friend 
examination in practical work, but their | thought no proper provision had been 
work in the theoretical examination was | made for the expenses of working the 
very inferior. An operative plumber | Bill, he could move to amend the fees. 
who had passed the Institute’s examina- | He had said something about the cost 
tion first class in the honours grade, | of the Bill. He held in his hand a Reso- 
failed to pass the Company's examina- | lution authorising the cost of this legis- 
tion in practical work, and his theoretical lation to be defrayed by the Plumbers’ 
work was very inferior. He could give Company. It seemed to him that the 





other illustrations. ,Company had acted in a most con- 
GexeraL LAURIE asked what Report siderate way. They were asked by the 
the hon. Member was quoting? Congresses of 1884 and 1891 to take 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES said it was a UP and deal with this difficult subject. 
Report of the Plumbers’ Company upon They had done so, and were paying for 
their examinations. The Plumbers’ Com- | it out of their own funds ; and it seemed 
pany dealt practically as well as theoretic- | to him Mod selfish that they should be 
ally with plumbing. They had started | attacked in this way by the representa- 
systems of education and examination | tive of the City and Guilds of London 
throughout the country; and if his hon. Institute. If any reasonable and proper 

- attempts to amend the Bill were made, 


Friend wished to know what the opinion | 


of the work of the Plumbers’ Company | he “ es should be only too willing to 
ace em. 


was in Lancashire, he would refer him to 
a Report of Mr. J. A. Bennion, M.A.,, Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
Director of Technical Instruction in the | set, E.) said nobody would depreciate 
County Palatine of Lancaster ; and what | the long-continued labours of the hon. 
he said on page 11 was this—alluding to Member for Salford on behalf, nor the 
the Plumbers’ Company’s work with excellence of the ultimate object at which 
which his hon. Friend seemed to find so it aimed—namely, the promotion of the 
cok tale > — , public health. But grave considera- 
tions, educational and otherwise, were 
“The Company’s regulations have the merit Taised by the form in which the Bill 
of providing that no certificate is issued except came before the House ; and he doubted 
Rage gee 7" er — be workman- whether it was possible in the limited 
retleal a ie inane of this — time available this Session to produce a 
dition can hardly be exaggerated, for the cer- Measure that would satisfactorily attain 
tificates which are issued to the students in | the object aimed at. He had been asked 
eee classes = me se of theoretical by the County Council Committee and 
i edited by the — oo omg oa by some of the great technical institutes 
the expressive term for the holders of such | which gave instruction in plumbing and 
certificates—‘ paper plumbers.” | the allied sciences, to enter the strongest 
| possible protest against the Bill in its 
So that the workmen themselves did not | present form, and to ask the promoters 
consider they were efficient plumbers un- ; of the Bill and the Government, who had 
less they had passed the Plumbers’ Com- | taken it under their patronage, to con- 
pany’s examinations. His hon. Friend | sider carefully whether large concessions 
found fault with what he called the | ought not to be made to those who for 
machinery of the Bill. The machinery | many years had shown a very practical 
of the Bill already existed; what they | and substantial interest in the improve- 
wanted to do was to legalise the existing | ment of the plumbing industry. The 
machinery. He pointed to the schedule | object of the Bill was two-fold—to im- 
of examination centres in which the Bill | prove plumbing, and to give the public 
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protection against incompetent plumbers. 
As to the second object, the second sub- 
section of Clause 13 raised grave appre- 
hensions that the Bill would do more 
harm than good. It was proposed to 
put on the register every employer of 
plumbers in connection with the busi- 
nesses Of builders, ironmongers, sanitary 
engineers, or other like occupations who 
were engaged in the business prior to 
the lst of March, 1892. It was a 
pretty large order that all these 
gentlemen were to be put on the 
register without any test. examina- 
tion whatever. [“Hear, hear!”} He 
ventured to ask whether a register 
which began in that way was likely to be 
any protection whatever to the public? 
Was it not far more likely to mislead the 
public when every person who came into 
any one of these wide categories was to 
be entitled to advertise himself as a 
plumber registered under the Act? 
Surely, considering that no penalties 
were placed on the practice of plumbing 
by unregistered persons, it would be per- 
fectly possible, and far more consistent 
with the objects the promoters of the 
Bill had at heart, to have left off any 
of these persons who could not satisfy the 
Council by a proper examination that 
they were really efficient and proper 
plumbers. With regard to the second, 
and perhaps the more important object 
of the Bill, namely, the improvement of 
the plumbing industry, he desired to say 
that why he objected to the Bill in its 
present form was that it practically ig- 
nored those authorities—with the excep- 
tion of the Plumbers’ Company—who 
had spent money and trouble for years 
past in improving the plumbing business. 
He should have thought that if the 
Plumbers’ Company were really desirous 
to pass a great Measure for improving 
the plumbing industry, the first step they 
would have taken would have been to 
have consulted with those authorities who 
were holding plumbing classes all over 
the country. He spoke in this matter 
for the county authorities, and he had a 
list in his hand which might, perhaps, 
give some new information to the House. 
He found that at the present moment 
there were in England alone 15 County 
Councils and 36 county boroughs who 
were holding plumbing classes in various 
parts of the country, and there were a 
considerable number of such classes in 


Mr. Henry Hobhouse. 
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Ireland and Scotland. The figures of the 
students educated every year by these 
local authorities had increased from 
1,550 in 1892 to 3,488 in 1897. These 
authorities, almost without exception, 
utilised the examinations of the City of 
London Guilds. He was in no way con- 
nected with that institution, whose 
examinations were thorough and com- 
plete, although this was disputed by his 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES: Only as to 
the practical portion of the work. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE would read to the 
House a few words from a letter sent to 
him by the Hon. Secretary to the Tech- 
nical Institute of England and Scotland, 
an association which included nearly all 
the very large institutions which had 
been set up for the furtherance of tech- 
nical education. This gentleman said the 
reason the members of his body wished 
to have the words relating to the exam- 
inations struck out of the Bill, was 
because they did not wish to see the 
Plumbers’ Company made the statutory 
examining body. Most of them thought 
the examination of the City of London 
Guilds Institute in plumbers’ work was 
much better than would be examination 
by the Plumbers’ Company, who had no 
uniform standard. The directors and 
organising secretaries of technical educa- 
tion bodies as a whole had agreed to 
certain resolutions, proposing large modi- 
fications in the examining provisions of 
the Bill. Therefore the House could not 
take the views of Mr. Bennion (which had 
been quoted by his hon. Friend) as at all 
representing the expert opinion on the 
subject of these examinations. He might 
mention that the County of Surrey had 
in the last few years spent nearly £1,100 
on plumbers’ classes. He should like to 
know what the figures were of the 
Plumbers’ Company as to the amount of 
money they had spent during the last 
few years, and the work they had done 
in this direction. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES interposed the 
observation that all the information was 
before the Select Committee in 1892. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said the House 
wanted more recent information. The 
circumstances had greatly altered since 
1892. In that year none of the county 
boroughs scarcely were at work, but now 
they had all been at work for years. It 
was, therefore, no good to tell the House 
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Select Committee in 1892, on the in- 


formation then at their disposal, when all | 


the circumstances had changed, and when 
local authorities had a far stronger claim 
to be consulted on this point and to be 
adequately represented on this Council 
than they had five years ago. He thought 
they should be able to show that if this 
Council was ever elected, it would be 
formed of a body which was not very 
fitted for educational purposes at all 
events, though it might possibly repre- 
sent the views of the Plumbers’ Company 
and a limited number of the trade. 
this was really a broad question. This 
was the first proposal that had ever been 
seriously made to register the members 
of a trade as distinguished from the mem- 
bers of a profession, and that House 


Company, such a Measure as this was 
based on sound and satisfactory lines 
which might be made applicable to other 
trades if need be. The House, in setting 


ing industry, and to say who were iv be 
admitted as registered plumbers in the 
future, ought to see that the great edu- 
cational institutions and authorities that 


education were properly represented on 
that body, and unless wide concessions 
were promised on these points, on which 
some of them felt strongly, they would 
be under the necessity of voting for the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. 

*TuE SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RcssEtt, Tyrone, S.) desired to state at 
once what the views of the Government 
Were upon this question. The House 
would do well to remember that this was 
not a Government Bill, but that of a 
private Member, which received a Second 
Reading without any intervention on the 
part of the Government at all. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] The Debate came on at half- 
past 11 o’clock at night, and the only 
way in which the Government interposed 
was that after the prirciple of the Bill 
bad been affirmed by the Second Reading, 
they supported a Motion referring it to 
a Standing Committee. The Bill went 
to such Committee, of which it was quite 
true that he was a member, and he con- 
sidered it his duty, as representing the 
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that this Measure was approved by a{Local Government Board—the _ public 


health department of the country—to do 


House must deal with from 


|[ Hear, hear! ”] 


But | 
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what he could to make the Measure as 
workmanlike as possible. But in doing 


‘that he by no means took any responsi- 


bility for the Bill, which was one the 
its own 
standpoint and on its own responsibility. 
The proposal made 
described by his hon, 
He himself thought 


had been 
Friend as unusual. 


‘it was not only unusual, but that it was, 
' perhaps, a little unreasonable. 


[“ Hear, 
hear!”]) What was the brief history of 
this question? This Bill had been before 
the House for something like six or seven 
years. In 1892 it was read a Second 
time and sent to a Select Committee. 


| That Select Committee took evidence aud 
reported the Bill to the House. 
ought to see that in establishing what | 
might be a great guild, controlling a | 
trade and in close connection with a City | 
| mittee, he understood, refusing to proceed 
‘further with it because the Local Govern- 
'ment Board was not represented upon it. 
'Then the Bill was introduced this Ses- 
up a new authority to control the plumb- | 


In 1893 
the Bill was again introduced, read a 
Second time, and referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Trade, that Com- 


sion, Read a Second time, and sent to 
the Standing Committee on Trade, by 


‘whom it was largely amended, he ad- 
‘mitted, at the instance of the Local 
| Government Board. 
had spent so much time and trouble on | 


Neither in 1892, 
1893, nor in 1897 had any local autho- 


/rity, guild, or institute demanded repre- 
| sentation. 
' been moved because claims had not been 
‘fairly considered which had never been 
| made. 
‘usual, but unreasonable. 


The rejection of the Bill had 


The Motion was not only un- 
The Govern- 
ment approved of the principle of the 
Bill, thinking that in the interests of 
public health there should be registra- 
tion of plumbers. [*Hear, hear!” | 
The Bill practically placed the entire 
control of the examinations, and every- 
thing connected with the Bill, in the 
hands not so much of the Plumbers’ 


‘Company as of the General Council, 


which consisted of eight master plumbers 
eight operative plumbers, and eight 
representatives of urban or rural dis- 
trict councils. Urban and rural dis- 
trict councils and councils of boroughs 
had been mentioned in the Bill, and 
not the county councils, because iv 
the former was intrusted the carry- 
ing out of the law relating to public 
bealth. The great distinction between 
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the examinations of the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany and those of the guilds and insti- 
tutes was that the latter, as far as prac- 
tical workmanship was concerned, were 
purely optional, but those of the 
Plumbers Company were absolutely com- 
pulsory. The Lancashire County Council 
were so much impressed by this fact 
that they conducted their examinations 
under the Plumbers’ Company’s rules, 
because the Company’s examinations 
were not only theoretical but practical. 
He admitted that in, the clauses of the 
Bill there was room for improvement as 
regarded the machinery of the Bill. The 
Government would keep an open mind 
with respect to the Amendments on the 
Paper, but he asked the House not to 
prevent their consideration by rejecting 
the Bill. [‘ Hear, hear! ”| 

*Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, W.R., 
Spen Valley) objected to the Bill, owing 
to the source from which it sprang and 
the purposes at which it aimed. The 
object of the promoters of the Bill was 
not the improvement of public health, 
but to secure a monopoly for a trade 
and privileges and powers for a City 
Company. The latter were taking ad- 
vantage of the feeling about plumbers 
to get traders and workpeople generally 
into their hands. The masters and 
workmen were willing to assent to an 
arrangement of the kind, because exami- 
nations and fees would tend to keep men 
out of the trade. The plumbing trade 
had suffered severely in recent years, 
because of the tendency of large firms 
to undertake the plumbing with the 
gas fitting, decorating, drains, and 
the electric light. Plumbers did not 
readily embrace other trades, and so 
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other trades were embracing theirs, 
which was being gradually squeezed 
out as a separate trade. This -vas 
why the plumbers were supporting 
this Bill. Mr. Anderton, President 
of the United Operative Plumbers’ 


Association of Great Britain, in his evi- 
dence before the Standing Committee, 
admitted his desire to have plumbers’ 
work taken out of all general building 
contracts and made separate. He 
thought that a man who was a plumber 
pure and simple would give more time 
and attention to his business than a 
general builder or contractor could give 
to the plumbing. The general builder 
he added, should not capture profits that 


Mr. T. W. Russell. 
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would come to the plumber alone. Mr. 
Anderton’s evidence showed that a 
snonopoly for his trade was alone 
what they were aiming at, and not 
the improvement of the public health. 
In the Bills of 1892, 1894, and 1895, two- 
thirds of the men to be elected were 
plumbers, and they were to select a num- 
ber of others who would always be in a 
minority. It was the little men who did 
the work badly, but plumbing work done 
by the large firms was well done. The little 
men, however, wanted to secure the trade 
for themselves. The result of registration, 
he ventured to say, would be that they 
wouldn’t secure better work. The great 
difficulty in the trade was not a want 
of knowledge, but a want of conscience ; 
it was not a want of skill, but a want of 
honesty. [“Hear, hear!”] No system 
of registration such as suggested in this 
Bill would provide for honesty or con- 
science. The Bill would do nothing in 
the direction of securing competent 
workmen. The employer of plumbers 
might be a competent man and get 
registered under the Bill, but there were 
no requirements that the men he em- 
ployed should be competent men ; there 
was no requirement that he should em- 
ploy a registered plumber. There was no 
guarantee that they would get a compe 
tent workman. The whole thing was a 
delusion, and it would do great harm, for 
it would create a false security. There 
was no guarantee that a man would be 
tested in any way, or that he had passed 
the slightest examination. Large firms 
of decorators could not be registered, 
but some of these firms employed the 
most competent workmen, yet these men 
were to be working for masters who 
could not be registered as_ plumbers 
under this Bill. Then it was said that 
jerry builders take plumbing work and 
give it to some Jack-of-all-trades. That 
was true, but this Bill did not stop it. 
They had no more guarantee under the 
Bill than they had now that the work 
would be satisfactorily done. This Bill 
did not make registration compulsory. 
It was optional now. In the sanitary 
works were drains. Plumbers did not 
put in drains. There was no provision 
for the drains, which ought to be 
examined by sanitary inspectors, and 
that was done now. Then he objected 
to registration being placed in the hands 
of a City Company. As indicating the 
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modes of these City Companies in pro- 
moting their own interest he mentioned 
that this Plumbers Company invited 
Members of that House to dine with them 
last night. It was not creditable to that 
House that that should be done, but 
indicated the methods of these City 
Companies. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES: I may men- 
tion that I did not attend the dinner. 

Captain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I may 
mention that I was at the dinner. | 
[Laughter. | 
*Mr. WHITTAKER described the Bill | 
as ludicrous, and as to the statement of | 
the hon. Member (Mr. T. W. Russell) that 
a previous Bill was dropped because a | 
representative of the Local Government | 
Board was not in attendance, there | 
was no indication of that in the Resolu- | 
tion passed. The Resolution was that | 
the Bill was a bad one. The Bill this | 
year was no better. It was still unwork- | 
able, and as to the general council, it | 
would simply transfer the powers) 
given to it to the Company.) 
The method of election of this Sen 
Council had been the great problem to 
the promoters of the Bill. The first | 
scheme was thrown overboard, and a! 
new one was devised by the Select Com- | 
mittee, but it was so unsatisfactory that | 
the Grand Committee knocked it on the | 
head completely, and the Local Govern- | 
ment Board prepared the present scheme | 
which was extremely complicated and 
absolutely unworkable. One illustration 
would show the absurdity of the scheme. 
Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland were to form one 
area, and the people of those four coun- 
ties, who were to elect representatives 
on the General Council, were to meet 
for the purpose at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Every member of every borough, urban, 
and rural council, every sanitary in- 
spector, and every medical officer, every 
working plumber, and every employer 
of plumbers in those four counties were 
to constitute the meeting. Did anyone 
believe that all those people would be 
got to meet at Newcastle-on-Tyne to 
elect representatives on the General Coun- 
cil which is to manage the negotiations of 
plumbers? —Why this scheme was one ci 
the most ludicrous things that had ever 
been laid before Parliament. There were 
2,000 of those borough, urban, and 
rural councils in the country in England 
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and Wales alone, and the members of 
those bodies were to be summoned to 
meet with the forty or fifty thousand 
plumbers of the country to elect a few 
individuals on the General Council. 
Then the process of election when those 
bcdies were brought together was most 
absurd. The members selected in each 
area must be residents in that area. 
Twenty-four members were to be se- 
lected. Eight were to be employers of 
plumbers, not more than two were to 
come from one area, and the people of 
each area were only to vote for residents 
in that area. Therefore if the most 
competent plumber in the country re- 
sided in a small area, and he got the 
vote of every man in that area, it would 
be impossible for him to get on the 
General Council, because the people in 
other areas could not vote for him. The 
whole thing was an absurdity from first 
to last. If it were important for the 
health of the country that plumbers 
should be registered, let the Local Gov- 
ernment Board take up the matter and 
bring in a Bill, and not leave it to a 
wretched City Company. No arrange- 
ment was made in the Bill, as it was 
originally presented to the House, for 
the re-election of the Council. It was 
left to the Council to make its own 
rules, bye-laws, and regulations for re- 
election. That was a nice method of 
starting a scheme which was supposed to 
involve the principle .of popular repre- 
sentation—to leave the thing entirely 
in the hands of a City Company. Then 
this City Company wanted to take charge 
of the course of education of the 
plumbers. There was nothing to pre- 
vent the Company from excluding 
teachers who were trained in any of the 
other technical schools of the country, 
such as the technical schools of the 
County Councils. Indeed, the Company 
had already acted in that way. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES pointed out 
that the Plumbers’ Company had, at the 
suggestion of county councils, held their 
examinations in five centres. 

*Mr. WHITTAKER contended that 
the registration of plumbers should not 
be in the hands of a City Company ; 
and, even if it should, this was a clumsy 
and impossible Measure. It should be 
withdrawn and introduced next Session, 
with the City Company wiped out of it, 
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and a body thoroughly representative | 
of technical education formed for the 
purposes of the Bill. This was the first | 
occasion on which the House was asked | 
to provide registration for an ordinary | 
trade. It would be looked upon as a} 
precedent in the future, and it was| 
therefore worth while to see that the| 
first Measure was a reasonable, sensible, | 
and workable one. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, | 
W.) said he had a better opinion of | 
human nature than the hon. Member | 
who had just sat down, and he was 
sorry the hon. Member had introduced 
a jarring personal note into the discus- 
sion of a question of reform. [“ Hear, 
hear!”} He knew something of the 
Plumbers’ Company, and he asserted 
that they were an honourable and high- 
minded body, who from the very begin- 
ning of their history had been spending 
their money generously on the sanitary 
education of plumbers, and whose work 
had received the highest approval of the 
sanitary authorities of the country. It 
had been said that there were no practi- 
cal men amongst them. On the con- 
trary, the Plumbers’ Company was a 
hundred strong, and contained the 
very best representatives of prac- 
tical plumbing throughout the couniry. 
Education and registration might not 
give a guarantee that work would be well 
done, but they gave a presumption. Edu- 
cation would increase the sense of 
responsibility, and registration would 
improve the status. He hoped that the 
House would be allowed to get to the 
discussion of the practical part of the 
Bill. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said that the 
hon. Member for the Spen Valley was in 
error in supposing that the Plumbers’ 
Company would benefit by the Bill. They 
would not benefit to the extent of one 
penny. There was an Amendment on the 
Paper to meet that point. 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) said 
that the Grand Committee had evidently 
given but perfunctory attention to the 
Bill, which ought to be recommitted. 
For instance, it was provided that the 
meetings for electing members of the 
General Council were to be held every 
five years; but later on it was provided 
that the General Council was only to 
exist for three years. 


Me. Whittaker. 
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Mr. LEES KNOWLES said that there 
was an Amendment on the Paper to meet 
the point. 

Mr. GEDGE said that it showed how 
carelessly the Bill had been examined by 
the Grand Committee. In Clause 3 there 
were three sub-sections, referring respec. 
tively to England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Then came some words which, by the 


| way they were limited, must refer to the 


three sub-sections; and yet they con- 
cluded thus :— 


“Provided always that not more than two 
persons resident in the same district shall be 
eligible for election under this sub-section.” 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES said that there 
was an Amendment on the Paper to meet 
that point also. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GEDGE said that a large number 
of Amendments would have to be made. 
The machinery for electing the general 
council was very cumbrous. And then 
the 47 elected members were to have the 
power of electing 20 more from the nomi- 
nees of 63 bodies, “and other bodies 
having kindred objects.” Was it con- 
ceivable that these bodies would take the 
trouble to nominate persons who might 
or might not be chosen? The Bill was 
unworkable and badly drawn, and would 
benefit nobody but the lawyers. He must 
oppose it. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.) said that one of the strong argu- 
ments in favour of the Bill was that it 
was supported by the practical plumbers 
of Great Britain and Ireland. On that 
ground no labour Member would be 
found to oppose it. Resolutions in favour 
of the Bill had been passed by the 
plumbers all over the United Kingdom. 
He knew nothing about the City Com- 
panies, but he knew that the Bill on its 
merits deserved the support of the House. 

Mr. EDWARD BOND (Nottingham, 
E.) said that he, as a member of the 
London Polytechnic Council, had put 
down Amendments to the Bill. The body 
which he represented viewed with appro- 
bation the principle of registration ; but 
they thought that the machinery of the 
Bill was cumbrous and almost incapable 
of Amendment, and that too much re 
sponsibility and power was thrown upon 
the Plumbers’ Company. He did not 
wish, however, to say a word against that 
Company’s work, which had been well and 
zealously done, in favour of registration. 
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He regretted that more attention had 
not been paid to the representations of 
different technical education bodies 
throughout the country which had done 
much to improve the technical education 
of plumbers among other workmen. In- 
asmuch as the Bill would be difficult 
satisfactorily to amend in the time at dis- 
posal, he should vote for the Amendment, 
in order that another Bill might be 
brought in, in which better means would 
be provided for the election and consti- 
tution of the general council. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) was 
going to oppose the Bill lock, stock, and 
barrel. He dissented entirely from the 
view that there was a need for the Bill 
to the extent represented. When the Bill 
was conceived 10 or 15 years ago local 
authorities neglected plumbing, and were 
somewhat indifferent to sanitation, and 
the plumbing trade was perhaps at 
its lowest ebb. But since that time there 
had been a revolution, he was glad to say, 
in domestic hygiene and sanitation, and 
local authorities had made considerable 
headway in undoing the mischievous 
neglect of the past. The Bill put a ring 
fence and a protectionist enclosure round 
the small master plumber, who was being 
knocked out by the more scientific large 
builder and the skilled master plumber 
who employed good workmen at excellent 
rates of wages. [“ Hear, hear!”] He did 
not believe there was any public neces- 
sity for the Bill, or a particular demand 
for it, or that, given those conditions, 
this was the best way to bring the reform 
about. A man might pass the highest 
examination as a plumber and he might 
be smothered in certificates, but if 
economic pressure on the master and 
commercial incentive in the workman 
made both conspire to poison a customer 
with typhoid or sewer gas, no amount of 
certification or registration would pre- 
vent that undesirable end. What they 
had-to do in the matter of plumbing was 
what public authorities had done in re- 
gard to everything. They had to test the 
work when performed, leaving complete 
freedom of action in carrying it out, just 
in the same way as the local authority 
did in the matter of house and other 
drains. There was just as strong an 
argument for the certification of all men 
who were engaged in the making of local 
and house drains as there was for plum- 
bers. If they wanted to protect the 
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public against defective plumbing the 
certification of plumbers would not do 
it; what this House must do, and one 
day they would do, was to declare in 
relation to plumbing what the local 
authority had declared in relation to 
drains and sewers, and that all plumbing 
should be passed by the Sanitary 
Authority Inspector in the same way 


/as he now passed house and other 


drains. That would be better than 
this pettifogging Bill, conceived at a 
feast, drafted by monopolists, and de- 
vised only in the interests of protect- 
ing the dying remnants of a trade 
that had too long been neglected. 
Eight master plumbers, or others con- 
nected with the trade, were to be asso- 
ciated with eight operative plumbers and 
eight other persons, members of borough 
or other local councils, officers of health 
or inspectors, so that upon this council 
the plumbing trade, masters and men, 
would be in an overwhelming majority as 
against the sanitary inspectors. When 
the London County Council wanted 
reform of the Building Act, what did it 
do? It did not make builders and brick- 
layers a tribunal together with the 
architect of the Council, it came to the 
House with proposals for the revision 
of the Building Acts, and for a revolution 
of the conditions under which houses 
were erected. The proposals were op- 
posed by builders, especially by jerry- 
builders, while not many workmen were 
euthusiastically in favour of the reform. 
The history of every sanitary and 
popular reform in the construction of 
sewers aud drains showed that improve- 
ments were brought about by influences 
outside the trade, by experts, by the 
Press, and by the force of educated 
public opinion against the vested interests 
of masters and men in the trade, and so 
it would be with the plumbing trade, in 
whose interest this Bill was drafted. The 
Bill would interfere with that educa- 
tional work, by which alone good 
plumbing could be secured. Of course 
he was in favour of good craftsmen being 
educated as well as possible, plumbers as 
well as others, to heighten the standard 
of good work and give fair play to every 
man who wanted to learn a trade. All 
that was very well. But this Bill would 
go far to destroy the educational 
authority of many institutions which had 
sprung into existence in connection with 
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technical education in boroughs and 
counties. [‘ Hear, hear!”] In his own 
district he had gone to the Trades Unions 
and begged men to come into the classes, 
and at street corners he had urged work- 
men, bricklayers, plumbers, and others, 
in their own interest, for the improve- 
ment of their wages and condition to get 
as much education as they could. The 
effect of this education had been greater 
than the friends of this Bill were willing 
to admit. When these educational 
agencies were doing so well, there came 
in the Plumbers’ Company with registra- 
tion proposals. Of the Company, he 
would say no more than that they had 
done well in diverting money from feast- 
ing to educational purposes, and that to 
a greater extent than his hon. Friend the 
Member for Spen Valley allowed. 
Educate, certainly, but why register and 
put labels on plumbers any more than 
on bricklayers or others? He was not 
opposed to registration and certification 
where the public interest demanded it 
and safety to life and limb made it neces- 
sary. When the Board of Trade tested 
a boiler it did not give a certificate to 
the boiler maker. When a ship was 
launched it was not on a certificate held 
by the shipbuilder. When the ship was 
ready for sea, then the Board of Trade 
inspectors swarmed over her, and only 
when the completed output was examined 
and found to be up to the standard of 
efficiency, was the ship registered. If 
that could be done for plumbing work 
what the Board of Trade did for ship- 
building he would not object; but no, 
the quality of the certified man’s work 
must be left uninspected, no notice would 
be taken of the final result of the man’s 
labour. He could not understand 
this mania for registration here, and 
labelling there, it was a survival from a 
savage condition of society. The men 
did not want this Bill. Though he was 
identified with Trades Unions, and had 
among his constituents a large number 
of men connected with the building 
trade, he had not had a man speak to 
him upon this Bill in the last three or 
four years. It was not wanted, and it 
would establish conditions that would 
lead to espionage. He could conceive a 
good plumber unable to read or write, 
who could make a good joint and turn 
out good work, and could not squeeze 
through an examination that 99 out of a 
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hundred Parsees, who knew nothing of 
plumbing, would pass more readily than 
the same number of Englishmen who 
had served an apprenticeship to the 
trade. What would be the effect of such 
a Bill on the mobility of labour? It 
would restrict the movement of labour, 
which he was glad to see so free. If a 
man were registered in London, and had 
the opportunity of a job in Manchester 
or Liverpool, the mere fact of registra- 
tion by a local authority and a little 
trouble in obtaining a transfer would act 
as an impediment to the movement of a 
man to where work and wages called 
him. It would interfere with the mobility 
of labour and check the versatility of in- 
dustry. He could conceive eight master 
plumbers and eight operative plumbers 
looking with disfavour on the changes 
taking place in the trade. Iron and 
steel pipes were being rapidly  substi- 
tuted for lead work, and some day glass 
and enamelled pipes would take the place 
of much lead now used. Much as he would 
like to see plumbing carried out in 
England on the lines followed in the best 
buildings in America, the whole of the 
plumbing work from roof to drains being 
open to view and periodical inspection. 
The Bill would not bring that about, it 
would tend to increase the secrecy of the 
plumbing craft, placing it in the hands 
of men not interested in the scientific 
development of the trade on the lines 
demanded for public health and con- 
venience. The passing of the Bill would 
call into existence a new school of 
plumbers, gentlemen who would be able 
to cram through the examination, and 
when that was passed would rest content 
with having got through, and would not 
be interested to develop their trade 
through the Union, the Polytechnic, or 
their employers. If the Bill passed, it 
would erect a ring fence round a trade 
where there was no demand for it, and 
if there was such a demand it ought not 
to be granted by placing authority in 
the hands of a body of men who would 
be tempted to defend the interest of the 
trade as they conceived it, and to act 
ccutrary to the requirements of true 
sanitation and the public health and 
welfare. Because it was not wanted, 
because it was badly drafted, because 
good work could always be secured for 
good wages, the test of good workman- 
ship, because it would create a class of 
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City Corporation plumbers who would 
object to the hard work of plumbing, 
but fortified with a certificate would get 
jobs they would be unable to get if they 
were subjected to practical test, because 
the plumbing trade would not be bene- 
fied but injured by it, he should vote 
against the Third Reading of the Bill. 
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On the return of Mr. Speaker, after | 


the usual interval, 


*Mr. THOMAS BUCKNILL (Surrey, 
Epsom) said the County of Surrey had 
taken an active part in technical educa- 
tion, and had taken an interest in the 
education and improvement of practical 
operative plumbers, and he, therefore, 
wished to say a few words about this Bill. 
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criticised the Bill in a hostile manner, 
but had confined themselves to an 
Amendment of a purely formal character. 
Everyone had spoken in favour of the 
Bill except the hon. Member for Batter- 
sea, and he would point out to the hon. 
Member that the Bill would not alter the 
law in regard to inspection. The Bill 


/ would not injure the plumber, and a 


master would still keep a good workman 


‘in his employ even if he could not read 
| or write. 


The Bill would do good, and 
would have the effect of providing better 
men. Finally, the recorded opinions of 
operative plumbers themselves were in 
favour of registration. At Liverpool, in 
September, 1890, and again in June, 1895, 
resolutions were passed ‘by operative 
plumbers in favour of it. At the latter 


The Surrey County Council had ex- meeting, which was held by the United 
pressed a strong opinion in favour of the | Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great 
object of the Bill, and thought that it | Britain and Ireland, there were delegates 
was a good Bill, which, however, required | present from West Lancashire, Cheshire, 


amendment. 


After listening to the | and North Wales, and there was another 


speeches which had been made he had | meeting of delegates of the same asso- 
come to the conclusion that the Bill | ciation held at Sheffield, at which also a 


should be allowed to proceed. 


would apparently clothe the Company 
with too much power, and which, it 
might be argued, would injure those 
bodies and associations which had spent 
a considerable amount of money in the 
education of the operative plumber. He 
hoped that when this Bill had passed, 
these other bodies and associations would 
join hands with the Plumbers’ Company 
to the ultimate benefit of the individual 
plumber and of the public generally. He 
pointed out that the 9th Clause appeared 
to give very considerable power to the 
Company. He understood, however, that 
the hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
was not averse to accepting Amendments. 
He thought the country would have more 
confidence if the Government would see 
that examinations were held. He had 
wondered where the hon. Member for 
Battersea had got his instructions from, 
if he might venture to say so, as he had 
said that he had not been spoken to by 
any of his constituents in regard to the 
Bill for two years, and the hon. Member 
could not, therefore, be said to represent 
the opinion of the great army of plumbers 
who lived in his constituency. He would 
remind the hon. Member that he was a 
member of the London County Council, 





He ad- | resolution was passed in favour of the 
mitted that there were clauses which | principle of the Bill. 


In addition to this, 
there had been no less than 16,000 peti- 
tioners from the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, and 70 municipal Corporations 
and County Councils had petitioned in 
favour of the Bill. He had been told 
also that the Surrey County Council had 


/on five occasions invited the Plumbers’ 


Company to conduct the examination of 
plumbers. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham) said that what they 


| had to take into account in considering 


whether they were to support this Bill 
was what the attitude of the House of 
Commons ought to be in setting a pre- 
cednt in regard to the registration of 
this or other trades. Many hon. Gen- 
tlemen had said that they were in favour 
of the principle of the Bill. It was quite 
possible that registration of plumbers, 
as well as the registration or certification 
of doctors and others, might be good in . 
principle, but it was much more difficult 
to say anything in favour of the principle 
of a Bill if the method was thoroughly 
unsatisfactory, as he thought the method 
of this Bill was. Much had been made 
of the fact that the Bill had been before 
the House of Commons on and off for 
five or six years; but, as had been 


and the London County Council had not | pointed out with great force, since the 
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Bill was introduced the great county and | 


urban authorities had been set up, which 


had taken great interest in technical in- | 


struction. 


Surely that altered the posi- | 


tion immensely. There were now popular | 
bodies in existence which employed ex- | 
amining authorities to take up work of | 
this sort, and they were not sufficiently | 


represented in the Bill. 
thought that the ideal Bill would have 
tried to adopt some system on which 
they could make the local authorities 


He should have | 


almost the sole authorities for this work, | 


with a responsible central authority. 


If | 


it were the case that they could deal with | 
this subject in a better way, and it was| the local authorities were really the 
so, surely it was a very dangerous thing | bodies who ought to be put in charge of 


to set the precedent. which this Bill would 
set. He had nothing to say against the 
Plumbers’ Company, but nobody could 


deny that under Clause 9 the Plumbers’ | 


Company was really the principal autho- 
rity under the Bill. It had never been 
found necessary by other Companies who 
wanted to take an interest in education 
to set themselves up as authorities for 
examination or registration. Surely it 


would be possible for the Plumbers’ Com- 


peny to show their interest in education, 
and especially in the education and in- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 


. . A ! 
struction of plumbers, exactly in the same | 


way as the Clothworkers’, Drapers’, and 
other Companies had dene. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES: With regard 
to that, I have an Amendment on the 
Paper as follows :— 


“Provided that the General Council may, 
by Order, depute the right of conducting any 
examination or examinations to such other body 
or bodies as they may think fit.” 


Mr. ACLAND said that did not alter 
Clause 9, which made the Company the 
examining authority, supervised to a 
certain extent by an artificial central 
body. He was not saying a word against 
the Plumbers’ Compauy, but if they were 
going to deal, as they would have to do 
in the future, with the whole question of 
technical education and registration of 
particular workmen and _ particular 


trades, he really did think that the prece- | 


dent which this Bill would set would be 
an extremely unfortunate one. The Sec- 
retary to the Local Government Board 
said that during the time this Bill was 
before the Grand Committee, no local 
authority put in any demand on the 
subject. 


Mr, A. Il. Dyke Acland. 


| 


| 


| 


| 
! 
| 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I went further 
than that. I said that during the sitting 
of the Grand Committee in 1892, 1893, 
and 1896 no claim was made by any 
organised body for inclusion in the Bill, 

Mr. ACLAND said that in 1892 the 
local authorities had hardly got to work, 
They were practically in their infancy. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL thought the right 
hon. Gentlemen ought to be reminded 
that he was one of the promoters of the 
Bill of 1892. 

Mr. ACLAND said he began by saying 
that the position had been greatly and 
fundamentally changed. In his opinion 


this matter. Let them employ the 
Plumbers’ Company if they thought fit, 
but the question was upon whom was the 
main responsibility to be thrown when 
they came to deal with the whole question 
of the registration of the workmen in 
various trades. The local authorities 
both in London and many parts of the 
country were developing their work in 
connection with technical instruction, 
and he thought they ought to hold a 


| position entirely different from that 


which they held under this Bill. That 
seemed to him the strongest argument 
against the Bill. [‘“ Hear, hear! ”} 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) could 
not understand why a London Company 
should be set up to examine and give 
workmen a certificate which would set 


| them apart from others cf their claas. 





If a Government Department was set up 
for the purpose he could have better 
understood it; but he thought 1% was 
most unjust and unfair that the power of 
granting certificates should be placed in 
the hands of a private Company. The 
Bill seemed to him to be about as defee- 
tive as any Bill could be. He objected 
not only to its details but also to the 
principle that any class of workmen 
should by examination by a private 
London Company get a sort of degree, 
and that those who had not passed that 
examination should be set down as in- 
ferior workmen. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan) re- 
marked that, excepting medical men, 
there was no body of men who could do 
more for the comfort and health of homes 
than plumbers. He was afraid that at 
present there was a great deal of scamped 
work done by plumbers, and he felt sure 
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that after this Bill was passed every 
operative plumber would find that it was 
to his interest to comply with the test im- 
posed and to be registered. The public, 
he was certain, would thank the House 
of Commons for passing the Bill. In the 
North nearly every municipality and 
local authority approved of this proposed 
legislation. As the Measure was not 
compulsory it would not prejudice men 
who might not wish to be registered. 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notts, Rushcliffe) 
wished to say a few words as Chairman 
of the Grand Committee to which the 
Bill had been referred. What the House 
had heard that day was really a Second 
Reading Debate. He had noticed in the 
Committee that both the promoters and 
opponents of the Measure were without 
that guidance which a useful Second 
Reading Debate always afforded. The 
promoters of the Bill were rather at sea 
when Amendments were proposed in 
Committee, and the result was not satis- 
factory. That afternoon’s Debate ought 
to have taken place before the Bill went 
before the Grand Committee. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] It would be a serious thing if 
the House of Commons were to place 
crude legislation of this kind upon the 
Statute-book. It could not be disputed 
that a certain Bill which was rushed 
through the House last year would cause 
inconvenience and have consequences 
which were not foreseen. That case and 
the present were in many ways parallel. 
Even if all the Amendments which 
appeared upon the Paper were inserted 
in this Measure, he doubted whether it 
would thereby be made satisfactory. He 
noticed that the promoters of the Bill 
themselves had put down a large number 
of Amendments. Of course, when a Bill 
came before a Grand Committee it was 
the duty of the Chairman to keep his 
mind perfectly free from bias as to the 
merits of a Bill, and that was always his 
attitude. But the Bill was now out of 
Grand Committee ; and, therefore, speak- 
ing merely as a Member of the House, he 
felt at liberty to say that in the cireum- 
stances, he was inclined to think that the 
House would be wasting-its time by pro- 
ceeding further with the Measure. 
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Sm J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich) thought the House 
would do wisely by refusing to pass a Bill 
of this kind. It partook of the character 
of grandmotherly legislation, and would 
interfere with trade. He doubted greatly 
whether the draftsmen of the Bill knew 
much about the conditions of the plum- 
bers’ trade. The Measure would set a 
hard precedent in regard to other trades. 
If plumbers were to be registered why 
should not bricklayers, carpenters, and 
all kinds of workmen be treated in the 
same way? Was it proposed that all 
working plumbers should obtain certifi- 
cates? If so, where were they to be 
examined, who was to pay their railway 
fares to the examination centres, and who 
would make good the wages foregone 
while the examination was proceeding? 
This Bill reminded him of the Midwives 
Registration Bill, which it was found 
very difficult to make workable without 
interfering with the wants of the com- 
munity. Of course, everybody was in- 
terested in good sanitation, but in order 
to secure healthy homes it was not neces: 
sary to force all plumbers to obtain cer- 
tificates, for there were architects, sur- 
veyors, and foremen to see that the 
plumber’s work was properly executed. 
Plumbers had made great progress in the 
direction of efficiency in the last few 
years ; in fact, their work had made more 
progress than any other kind of work, 
and therefore this legislation was not 
called for. He did not, however, object 
greatly to the discussion of the Bill on 
that occasion—one of the two Wednes- 
days which the Government, with a very 
stingy generosity, had left at the disposal 
of private Members—because the Debate 
had prevented a still more objectionable 
Measure which stood on the Order Paper 
from being brought on. 

Mr. J. G. HOLBURN (Lanarkshire, 
Mid) was surprised at some of the state- 
ments which had been made in oppo- 
sition to the Bill. He supported the 
Bill on the ground that it was in the 
public interest, and no one knew better 
than he did how far the public interest 
was at the mercy of plumbers. He did 
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not charge them with dishonesty. They 
did the best they could under existing 
conditions, but as for inspecting their 
work, he maintained that the inspection | 
of plumbers’ work as a whole was impos- | 
sible. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Battersea that sanitary plumbing | 
had made an enormous advance in the | 
past ten years, and he thought that the | 
chief object of this Bill was to keep the 
workmen abreast of this advance by 
means of education. He hoped that the | 
House would allow the Bill to proceed, 
and that with one or two Amendments 
it would make a good and workable 
scheme. 

*Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) referred 
to the danger attending the general 
registration of all trades, and remarked 
that if this tendency of registering all 
trades to death was carried out to its 
logical conclusion, they would eventually 
find themselves taking steps to régister 
rat-catchers and sweeps. It seemed to 
him, however, that there were exceptions 
to all rules, and if any trade needed to | 


i 
} 


be registered it was that of plumbing. 
The work of the plumber was concealed, 
and bad work was only known by its 


effects. Disease was spread in our 
homes and generated in our cities by 
bad plumbing work; and therefore it 
was desirable that the education of the 
plumber should be attended to. This 
educational movement he believed origi- 
nated with two most intelligent men, 
one of whom was Sir Stuart Knill, 
formerly Lord Mayor of London, and 
the other was Sir Philip Magnus. The 
aims and objects of these gentlemen 
were excellent; but whether the Bill | 
in all its details was the best that 
could be devised for carrying out those 
aims he was not prepared to say. With 
regard, however, to the slight jealousy 
which seemed to exist as to the competi- 
tion of the Registered Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation or the Plumbers’ Company, inju- 
riously affecting our educational institu- | 
tions, and coming into competition with | 
them, he might state from an experience | 

Mr. J. G. Holburn. 
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| the 
| Plumbers’ Association in his own consti. 
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of some years in connection with the 
Registered Plumbers’ Association in his 
own constituency, that it had from the 
beginning worked, and was now work- 
ing, most harmoniously with their 
educational institutions, and with the 
County Council and the City Council. 
He should hope that if the Bill passed, 
the spirit which had prevailed between 
municipal authorities and the 


tuency would be that which would pre- 
vail generally. It seemed to him that 
having regard to the public health, this 
trade should, in the first place, have the 
best possible technical education, and 
should work along with the existing 
technical institutes, combining with them 
some central organisation. Having re 
gard also to the intelligent and patriotic 
source from which the Bill had ema- 
nated, and having confidence in the aims 
of its promoters, he should be prepared 
to support it. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGG (York, W.R., Keigh- 
ley) said he had no acquaintance with 
the proceedings in connection with this 
Bill which took place in former years, 
but he called attention to the names 
of hon. Members on the back of the Bill. 
He looked in vain for the names of those 
whom one would expect to find possess- 
ing an interest in this industry, and he 
regretted to see that a number of names 
which would give such a Bill great 
weight were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Why should plumbers be spe- 
cialised in this way? They were not the 
only persons connected with the hygienic 
construction of our buildings. Why 
should similar efforts not be directed to 
the examination and classification of 


| builders as well as plumbers, and of 


those engaged in laying drains and tiles 
in connection with buildings? He had 
been connected with an institution which 
had spent £5,000 in relaying drains 
found to be unsatisfactory. The real 
cause of the deficiency in the work of 
plumbers and others engaged in the con- 
struction of houses was to a large extent 
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due to the cheap system of contracting, poorer classes. Faulty repairs were a 
and the cheap materials that were used.| source of great danger; a broken soil 
It should be remembered also that! pipe might cause the death of a family. 
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there was a large number of tramp | 
plumbers employed by cheap catinae. | 
tors, and these men were exceedingly | 
careless in their work. It was to! 
this cause they owed the complaints | 
which were made against particular | 
branches of the building trade. | 
From what he knew of institutes and | 
guilds great credit was due to them for | 
their service, not only to the plumbers, 
but to other trades. He believed they | 
were able and willing to give instructions | 
not only to the plumber but to the build- | 


It had been said that the examination of 
plumbers should be undertaken by repre- 
sentative educational authorities and the 
Local Government Board. But neither 
of these bodies had moved in the matter 
at all, and immediate legislation was 
necessary. The Bill was an_ honest 
attempt to grapple with the subject, and 
he believed it would be to a certain extent 
successful in spite of deficiencies in the 
Measure. Therefore it would have his 
cordial support. 

Mr. B. PICKARD (York, W. R., Nor- 


ing trades, to enable those engaged in | manton) said that opinion in labour 
them to do their work efficiently. It was | circles in Yorkshire was in favour of the 
absolutely necessary that before work was | Bill. He had not heard that any Labour 
covered up it should be inspected to see| Member in the House had received any 
if it were properly done. The present | expression of opinion against the Bill. 
form of registration was good as far as| That was a strong reason why the Labour 
it went, and he did not think further | Members should vote for the Bill. It 
interference with it was necessary. As| Seemed to be argued that the promoters 


one interested in building operations of | of the Bill had no right to promote it. If 
a varied kind he felt that the registration | Some portion of the United Kingdom had 


provided for by the Bill was not one he | promoted the Bill it would have been all 


should feel justified in accepting unless | 
inspection of work before it was covered | 
up was provided for. He should, there-| 
fore vote against the Bill. 
*Mr. ALEXANDER WYLIE (Dumbar- | 
tonshire) said that death and disease were | 
caused more often by deficiencies in the | 
plumbing trade than in all the building, 
trades put together; and this was the | 
practical and pressing necessity for im- 
mediate legislation.. He had listened | 
with interest to the remarks of the hon. | 
Members for Battersea and Belfast as | 
practical men. Their remedy for the bad | 
condition of plumbing seemed to be in- 
spection of finished work. It was not 
only in construction of houses that de- | 
fects were found, but in repairs. It | 
would be a good thing if there was a num- | 
ber of certificated plumbers who could | 
be of assistance to sanitary inspectors 


right. But whoever promoted the Bill, if 
it would tend to the health and happiness 
of the homes of the people, it deserved 


‘the support of every Member of the 


House. He supported the Bill first of all 
because of the opposition raised to it, 
and then because the South-West Riding 
County Council, of which he was a mem- 
ber, supported the principle of the Bill, 
though they had a strong desire that 
certain Amendments should be added. 
The Bill should not be rejected merely 
because it was badly drafted and the 
clauses did not meet the views of every 
hon. Member. The promoters of the Bill 
had expressed their willingness to accept 
any reasonable Amendment which would 
make the Bill better. He intended to 
support the Bill. 

Mr. GODDARD (Ipswich) in opposing 
the Bill, said there was a considerable 


who were quite unable under present con-| difference of opinion as to its necessity. 


ditions to overtake the inspection of, If the Bill would promote the health of 
repairs, especially in the dwellings of the | the people there could not be two 
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opinions as to what the House should do | the architect or surveyor, but they were 


with it. But it was an absolute fallacy | not. In his own house he had had 
to suppose that the Bill did anything of | a soil pipe repaired under an architect’s 
the kind. There was no guarantee to | supervision, but finding that a smell still 
householders that in future plumbing | came from it he himself had the pipe 
work would be done properly. All the taken to pieces and carefully inspected, 
Bill did was to provide that certain | when he discovered a hole in it he could 
people should be registered as qualified | put his fist through. It might be said 
plumbers, but there was no security that that improved plumbing would not pre 
plumbing work should in the future be , vent such things occurring. It would, 
done only by certificated plumbers. If, however, do something towards raising 
the Bill provided that no plumbing work | the standard of plumbers’ work and 
should be done except by plumbers who | making it all the better. He recognised 
were thoroughly qualified, it would be a | that there were some flaws in the Bill, 
different matter. The Bill purported to | but suggested that these might be re- 
do something for the public health which | medied by Amendments on subsequent 
in reality it did not do. Members of | stages, whereas the Amendment which 
County Councils were supporting the Bill | had been moved to the Second Reading 
because they thought it would insist upon | asked them to reject the Rill altogether. 
work being done in the future in a proper | He urged the House to assent to the 
way. But it did not provide for its being | Second Reading, and to make the Bill a 
done more efficiently than at present.} practicable and good Measure by the 
The same men would be employed who alterations they could effect on the 
it was admitted were now doing the work | Report stage. 
inefficiently. If the Bill safeguarded the! Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
public in regard to this important branch Chesterfield) observed that the principle 
of industry which so seriously affected ! of the Bill was to give a Government cer- 
the health of the people, and especially | tificate of competency to every person 
the health of those who lived in houses | who was a plumber or engaged in the 
put up at the smallest cost, it would be| plumbing trade. That was a proper 
well and good. But let them see that | principle, and if the Bill carried it out 
their Bill did so. The men who were most | it would have his hearty support. But it 
guilty were those who connived at | did nothing of the kind, and it absolutely 
inferior work being done, and who} did not carry out a single principle it 
employed the cheapest labour. If a} professed to deal with. He agreed that 
certificated plumber set up in business | it was most important they should have 
for himself it was not provided that he | competent plumbers, and if certificates 
should only employ plumbers who were | were only to be given to efficient work- 
certificated. The Bill purported to do | men it would be another matter. That, 
something for the public health of the | however, was not the case, for the Bill 
country, but was a fraud altogether as | gaid a certificate was to be given to any- 
regarded that, and he should vote | body, no matter how incompetent he 
against it. might be, if he was a plumber or even 
Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- | engaged in plumbing work. The Bill in 
ford, Lichfield) admitted that the Bill | the shape in which it was presented was 








would not stop bad plumbing, but it 
would introduce into the plumbing trade 
a system of registration, which was a step | 
in the direction of securing better plumb- | 
ing work for the future. The real defects 
in such work ought to be found out by 
Mr. Goddard. 





involved and complicated, it was an in- 
digestible mass, it did not carry out its 
own professed objects, and it ought really 
to be sent back to be reconsidered by the 
Grand Committee on Trade. If he voted 
for it at all it would be on the distinct 
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to be hereafter remedied, so that, if| 
possible, it might be converted into a| 
practicable Measure. | 

Mr. P. A. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, | 
Tamworth) considered the Bill objection- | 
able in its present form. He failed to see | 
why they should register plumbers any | 
more than bricklayers. Plumbers, it was | 
said, must be registered for the benefit 
of the public health. He ventured to 
say with some practical knowledge of 
the subject that bricklayers were quite 
as important to public health as 
plumbers. Bricklayers had to lay pipe 
drains ag a continuation of plumbers 
work, and if they were not efficiently laid 
gases would spread from the drains into 
the dwelling, create disease, and destroy 
public health. It was proposed to give 
a certificate to all plumbers who had 
been engaged in the plumbing trade 
prior to 1892, whether they were efficient 
or not. To that he strongly objected. 
That was casting a kind of halo of 
respectability over all plumbers whether 
competent or not, while the very fact 
that they possessed a certificate would 
induce the public to believe they were 
properly skilled workmen. That was 
altogether an unfair position in which to 
place men who might not be qualified, 
and if the Bill was to be passed it was 
quite clear that there should be some 
guarantee that the men who were 
certificated were thoroughly competent 
workmen. 

Sr WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilkes- 
ton) observed that the Bill had been 
before the House for some years, and he 
was sorry that during that period it had 
not developed into a better Bill than it 
was at the present time. Still, it had 
the germs of good in it, and he should 
be sorry to see any Amendment carried 
which would postpone its consideration. 
The argument that plumbers should not 
be registered because bricklayers were 
not had neither justice nor logic in it, and 
if adopted would put an end to registra- 
tion in any trade whatever. He wanted 
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to begin with the registration of those 
trades on the efficiency of whose work 
the health of the people depended. 
Plumbers were more intimately con- 
nected with health than any other trade. 
If bricklayers desired registration they 
could have it, and if in the meantime the 
registration of plumbers would have the 
effect of saving a few lives annually in 
this country they should endeavour to 


| secure its adoption. [“ Hear, hear!”] It 


was objected that the Bill proposed to 
register persons who had been practising 
as plumbers since 1892. Anybody who 
had studied the history of registration 
would find that was the course which had 
always been followed; and they were 
bound to recognise the members of the 
trade or profession it was proposed to 
register who were practising at the time 
a Bill such as this passed. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] But afterwards they would only 
put people on the register who had 
passed an examination which he hoped 
would go up step by step until it became 
more perfect, and until they had in this 
country a body of registered plumbers 
who knew their business properly, who 
had learnt the amount of science neces- 
sary for effective sanitary plumbing, and 
whose knowledge would prove invalu- 
able in protecting public health. The 
object of the Bill was a good one. It 
sought to introduce into a very important 
trade the system of selection by which 
competent persons would do the work, 
and on that account he thought it ought, 
at all events, to receive the sanction of 
the House as regarded the present stage. 
[(“Hear, hear!”] The Bill was not a 
perfect one, and was open to amendment 
in many ways; but believing that if it 
were passed it could be made a Measure 
that would be of benefit to the country 
he should vote against the Amendment, 
being convinced that in so voting he 
should be voting in favour of a step in 
advance in sanitary legislation. 


Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 
20 
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The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 77.—(Division List, No. 259.) 


200 ; 


? 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


Clause 2,— 


COMMENCEMENT OF ACT. 


This Act shall commence and take effect 
from the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-erght, hereinafter 
referred to as the commencement of this Act. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES moved, after 
the word “shall,” to insert the words 
“save where the context otherwise 


requires.” 
Amendment agreed to. 


*Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) moved to leave out the 
words “the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight,” and to insert— 

“such date after the first day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight as 


the Local Government Board may fix by order 
published in the London Gazette.” 


If there was any real intention of passing 
the Bill in the present Session it would 
have to be very much simpler and would 
have to be virtually framed by the Local 
Government Board. If this Amendment 
were carried, he should be prepared to 
move to leave out the greater portion of 
Clauses 3 and 4 and the schedules, and 
to propose that the rules for the election 
of the governing body should be left 
entirely to the Local Government Board. 

Mr. BURNS hoped the Amendment 
would be accepted. Unless the rules were 
framed by some such body as the Local 
Government Board he predicted that 
many of the authorities who had peti- 
tioned for the Bill and some of the 
educational institutions that were not 
opposed to it, would abandon the Bill or 
ask to have it repealed in consequence of 
the complexity of its machinery. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said he must 
decline to accept the Amendment of the 
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right hon. Gentleman. He did not be. 
lieve that the arrangements for the estab- 
lishment of the general council were un. 
workable, but at all events, the Local 
Government Board could not take the 
responsibility of devising the perfectly 
new machinery which was proposed. 

Mr. WARNER said it was not a ques- 
tion of the Local Government Board 
nominating the members of this council, 
but simply of their drawing up rules for 
their election. It was practically the 
only chance that the Bill would have of 
passing for the Local Government Board 
to draw up a scheme. If the Amendment 
were carried, he pointed out that the 
rules would be subject to the approval 
of the House, because they would be laid 
upon the Table of the House. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
said he was not at all satisfied that the 
Bill as it stood would work satisfactorily. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] He believed it might 
be improved in Committee, or perhaps a 
better Bill might be produced next Ses- 
sion. He did not think he could support 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gentle. 
mah. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not press his 
Amendment. He did not know exactly 
what the object of the Amendment was. 

Sir C. DILKE said its object was 
simply to give more time for the Local 
Government Board to prepare schemes. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES pointed out 
that the Local Government Board had 
declined to accept the responsibility. 
The Local Government Board would have 
an interest in watching the working of 
the machinery. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” The House divided :—Ayes, 176; 
Noes, 97.—(Division List, No. 260.) 


*Mr. HENRY KIMBER (Wandsworth) 
moved to omit from Sub-section (1) the 
words “Education and.” He said that 
the Bill was in no sense an Education 
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Bill, but was limited to registration. It 
included examination, but only asa step 
to the act of registration. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE supported the 
Amendment. He said the proposed council 
would be a body entirely unsuitable 
for the supervision of the education of 
plumbers. For the whole of England and 
Wales (exclusive of London, in regard 
to which a more reasonable proposal was 
made) two-thirds of the General Council 
of 24 members were to be connected with 
the plumbing trade ; and the remaining 
eight were to be members of the council 
of a borough, or other urban or rural 
district, or medical officers of health, or 
inspectors or nuisances, who were to be 
elected of large constituencies consisting 
of persons carrying on any trade employ- 
ing plumbers, operative plumbers, and 
the members of the borough, urban, and 
rural councils. Could any body so elected 
be regarded as a proper educational 
authority? The largest proportion of 
this enormous electorate would be con- 
nected with the plumbing industry ; and 
the result would undoubtedly be that the 
council would consist almost entirely of 
persons belonging to that industry. Such 
a body might be a very suitable one for 
registration ; but it could not be said to 
be a suitable body to regulate without 
any control from a central authority the 
education and examination of plumbers. 
It was true that 20 additional members 
were to be elected by the General Council 
from the nominees of a long list of sani- 
tary institutes, technical colleges, and 
plumbers’ associations ; but this addition 
could not be said to render the General 
Council a fit body to exercise control over 
education. The General Council would 
be free to choose all the 20 additional 
members from the nominees of the 
plumbers’ associations, neglecting alto- 
gether the representatives of those local 
authorities which were doing so much for 
the technical instruction of plumbers at 
the present time. The Council as pro- 
posed to be constituted might be a good 
body for registration purposes, but it 
could not be a proper educational body. 
VOL. L. [rourra ssrRtiEs.] 
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Mr. LEES KNOWLES thought it 
mattered very little what name was given 
to the Council. But certain educational 
powers were to be given to the Council, 
and he hoped, therefore, that the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed. 


Mr. BURNS hoped that the Amend- 
ment would be accepted. The County 
Councils had done a great deal in the last 
few years for the technical education of 
plumbers, among other craftsmen, and 
those efforts ought to be recognised. It 
would be a pity to compel those authori- 
ties to spend in other ways the money 
they now spent on the technical educa- 
tion of plumbers ; but that would happen 
if this proposed Council set up an educa- 
tional centre of its own. There were now 
30 classes for plumbers carried on in dif- 
ferent London Polytechnics, and it would 
be a pity to take away all the apprentices 
now attending those classes. A common 
centre would break up that healthy spirit 
of local effort and responsibility. 


Sm WALTER FOSTER said that the 
words “ Education and registration ” were 
used according to the ordinary custom 
of bodies concerned with registration. 
The proposed Council would not attempt 
to become a teaching body itself; but 
would simply supervise the education of 
the students by other bodies and main- 
tain its standard. In all registration of 
this kind, it was most essential that the 
body regulated should be largely repre- 
sented on the central Council, and, there- 
fore he saw no objection to the constitu- 
tion of the Council. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said that all 
registration must be founded on educa- 
tion. The Council would have to direct 
the course of study of the students for 
instance; and therefore he hoped the 
Amendment would not be accepted. 


Question put, “That the words 
‘Education and,’ stand part of the Bill.” 
The 


House divided:—Ayes, 153; 


Noes, 123.—(Division List, No. 261.) 
2P 
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And, it being after Half-past Five of | 
the Clock, further proceeding on con- | 
sideration, as amended, stood adjourned. 


Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered upon Wednesday next. 






FACTORY ACTS (FISHING TRADE) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
next. 





SERVICE FRANCHISE BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
next. 





TEIND COURT (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 





PENSIONS (OLD AGE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 





REGISTRATION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
VOTERS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. ; 





CEMETERIES RATING BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 14th July. 





POLICE PENSIONS AND SERVICE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday | 
next. 





POLICE APPOINTMENT AND 
PROMOTION BILL. 
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DISTRICT COUNCILS 
(WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes. 
day next. 
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SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 





POLICE (PROPERTY) BILL. 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the Third time To-morrow. 





LAND TRANSFER BILL [u.3.]. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





BICYCLES (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





BURIAL GROUNDS LOANS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[11th May] further adjourned till To 
morrow. 





STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES’ 
JURISDICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 

morrow. 





POOR LAW BILL. 


Second Reading deferred 
morrow. 


till To- 





Second Reading deferred till Monday | DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 


next. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 








(1894) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- | 


day next. 





SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 

i 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 


Standing Committee), deferred till To- 
morrow. 





WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Monday next. 





EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS _(IRE- 
LAND) ACT (1885) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 


(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
Clause 1,—Committee report Pro- 


gress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 





STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
(PERSONS IN. CHARGE) BILL. 
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TRAWLERS’ LICENSING BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 21st July. 





LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
dey, 21st July. 





RIVERS aaa ay PREVENTION 
ILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 14th July. 





YORKSHIRE CORONERS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





PARISH COUNCILS (SCOTLAND) 
(CASUAL VACANCIES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 








} 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- | ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


nittal to Standing Committee on Trade, | 
Etc. [17th February], further adjourned | 


till Monday next. 





COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 


mittal to Select Committee [24th March] 
further adjourned till Wednesday next. 





RAILWAY RETURN TICKETS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





PARISH REGISTERS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(CONTINUATION SCHOOLS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





Second Readiug deferred till Wednes- 


day, 21st July. 


| 





| TENANT RIGHT IN TOWNS (IRELAND) 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- | BILL. 


| Second Reading deferred till To- 


| morrow. 





i 
MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
ILL. 
Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 





POOR LAW FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
BI 


LL. 


| Second deferred till To- 


Reading 
| 
| morrow. 





TROUT FISHING CLOSE TIME 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
20th July. 





School Board Electorate 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
(COUNTY COUNCIL CLERKS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


PRISONERS’ PERSONAL CORRECTION 
PROHIBITION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day, 8th July. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL 
[H.L. ]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 


COLONIAL SOLICITORS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


GROUND GAME ACT 
(EXTENSION TO COPYHOLDERS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL 


Second Reading deferred 
morrow. 


till To- 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) (COMPULSORY PURCHASE 
POWERS) BILL. 

Second Reading deferred 
morrow. 


till To- 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL [n.1.]. 


Second 
morrow. 


Reading deferred till To- 
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(Scotland) Bill, 


LICENSING EXEMPTION 
(HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To. 
morrow. 
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COUNTY COUNCIL (ADVANCES) BILL 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
rext. 


REGISTRATION OF FIRMS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (IRELAND) 
REGISTRATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow, 


JURORS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


UNLAWFUL POSSESSION BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[29th January] further adjourned till 
Wednesday next. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1886) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORATE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


House Adjourned at Ten Minutes 
before Six o’Clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, Ist July 1897. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BELFAST WATER BILL. 


On the Motion for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) said 
that the position of Belfast in regard to 
its water supply was peculiar, as the 
supply was under the control, not of the 
Corporation, but of a special Board of 
Commissioners. A large number of ap- 
lications had been made to Parliament 
during the last 20 years by the Board for 
authority to increase their borrowing 
powers, and the present Measure had a 
similar object in view. The point to 
which he desired specially to draw atten- 
tion was this: As would be in the recol- 
lection of the House, the district 
governed by the Corporation of Belfast 
had been recently extended, and had 
been divided into 15 wards, which was 
the result of a compromise between the 
Catholics, the Protestants, and other reli- 
gious denominations of Belfast. The 
result of the compromise was to give the 
Catholics, who had never previously been 
represented on the Municipal Council, 
such a representation as would ensure 
their voice being heard, although he 
would not say that they received a fair 
share of the representation. The present 
Bill contained clauses which were drafted 
in view of the alteration of the wards of 
Belfast, and Clause 15 provided that 
there should only be one representative 
from each of the 15 wards on the Water 
Board. It would be remembered that 
after the discussion that took place on 
the Municipal Bill, two of the wards were 
80 limited as to give them practically 
to the Catholics, which would give the 
Catholics six members on the Municipal 
Council, namely, three for each ward. 
But under the provisions of the present 
Bill the Catholics would only obtain two 
members on the. Water Board, namely, 
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one for each of the two wards appro- 
priated to them, and consequently a large 
section of the Nationalists of Belfast 
thought that they would not be in as 
good a position on the Water Board as 
they were in regard to the Municipal 
Council. Unless some satisfactory settle- 
ment could be arrived at upon this point, 
he should be compelled to move an In- 
struction to the Committee as to altering 
the number of the Commissioners. He 
could see no ground on which the Water 
Board could object to an increase of the 
numbers, especially now that the district 
itself had been largely extended. He 
should suggest, in order to meet the 
point raised, that the numbers of the 
Water Commissioners should be in- 
creased from 15 to 30 or 45, so as to give 
the Catholics a representation of from 
four to six on the Board. Furthermore, 
he thought that it would be an improve- 
iment to incorporate the provisions in 
Clause 68 of the Municipal Act, which 
provided for the retirement of the Com- 
missioners. By that clause it was pro- 
vided that all the Commissioners should 
retire once in three years, but he should 
suggest that only one-third should retire 
every year. He should not attempt to 
oppose the Second Reading of the Bill, 
but he should like to know what were the 
views of those in charge of the Bill, be- 
cause if they could not arrive at some 
satisfactory agreement upon the point, 
he should be compelled to move the In- 
struction which he had indicated. 


Bill read a Second time, and com- 
mitted, 


QUESTIONS. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
(SCOTLAND). 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
(Dundee): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he can explain the delay in 
printing the Minute of the Scotch 
Education Department of 10th June; 
and if he can promise that no action will 
be taken thereunder until the House has 
had an opportunity of discussing its 
provisions ? 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GranamM Murray,  Buteshire): The 
Minute was printed at the earliest 
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possible date as a Parliamentary Paper 
and has now been circulated. In reply 
to the second part of the Question, it 
will not be possible to delay action after 
the Minute has lain on the Table for one 
month. 


CLONES POST OFFICE. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, have complaints reached him 
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as paupers whose maintenance is paid 
for by the Guardians, although it may 
be that in some cases the Guardians 
are partially recouped by sums received 
from relatives. I have no information 
which would lead me to think that a 
grievance exists, but I will make further 
inquiry. 


BRENNAN TORPEDO. 
Mr. CALDWELL: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Ross and Cromarty, I 





beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 


regarding the insufficient accommodation | for War if he will state on what date the 
afforded to merchants and the general | Government first engaged in the Brennan 
public at the Clones Post Office; and torpedo manufacture, the total sum ex- 
whether, seeing that repeated represent-| pended to date (including any royalty 
ations have been made, without effect, | paid to the inventor), whether any tor- 
to the Clones Postmaster by the Depart-| pedoes have been produced, and, if so, 
ment in regard to this matter, the| how many? 
Postmaster General will take into his! Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
own hands the providing of premises for) raz WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powett- 
a post office in the town of Clones? | WiLuiAMs, Birmingham, 8.): The manu- 
THe SECRETARY 10 _ THE facture of Brennan torpedoes commenced 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury | in 1887. The total expenditure on them 
Preston): The need for a better Post to the 31st March last was £265,320. 
Office at Clones is admitted, and for! An amply supply of torpedoes for all 
some time past the Postmaster has been | approved stations and for a reserve has 
making inquiries, by advertisements and! been completed. I cannot be more 
otherwise, for other premises, but hitherto | specific. 
without success. A new proposal, how- | 
ever, is now under examination, but if! 
that prove to be unsatisfactory, it will | PARISH COUNCILS (SCOTLAND). 
probably be necessary to consider the! Mr. CALDWELL: On behalf of the 
question of taking steps to provide a|hon. Member for Ross and Cromarty, 
Crown Office. |I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
| sury, as representing the Postmaster 
| General, if he will state on what day he 
PAUPER PATIENTS (COUNTY |intends to introduce the promised Bill 
ASYLUMS). | which will place parish councils in Scot- 
Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid):|land on the same footing as similar 
On behalf of the hon. Member for Ross | councils in England in regard to telegraph 








and Cromarty (Mr. J. G. Weir), I beg 
to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether it is the 
practice within the Metropolitan area to 
classify as paupers patients who are 
under treatment in County Asylums, not- 
withstanding the fact that the cost of 
maintenance is provided by the relatives 
or friends of the patients; and, if so, 
whether it is proposed to take any steps 
to amend the present system of classifi- 
cation ? 

Tue SECRETARY OF STATE ror 


tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 


MatrHew Waite Riptey, Lancashire, 


Blackpool): I am informed that all 
patients in County Asylums are classed 


Lord Advocate, 


extension and money order office gua- 
rantees ? 

Mr. HANBURY : This Bill will deal 
with other subjects besides those men- 
‘tioned in the Question, but I hope to 
introduce it at any rate next week. 


MACHINE GUNS. 

Mr. CALDWELL: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Ross and Cromarty, 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether the Government 
is still paying royalty on machine guns; 
and if so, will he state how much is paid 
on each of the respective guns, and when 
the royalties will cease ? 
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Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Royal- 
ties are still being paid on the Maxim 
rifle-calibre machine gun, and thev will 
continue to be paid until the patent 
expires in 1900. The royalty on each 
of the first 200 guns ordered in any 
financial year is £40, above that number 
£25. The main patent expires in 1900, 
but there are patents for improvements 
not expiring until 1901 and 1904, the 
royalties payable under which will have 
to be considered when the main patent 
has expired, 


SCIENCE AND ART SCHOOL,NANTWICH. 

Mr. H. T. TOLLEMACHE 
(Cheshire, Eddisbury): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury (1) if it is the 
case that a building grant to the proposed 
School of Science and Art at Nantwich 
has been refused by the Lords of the 
Treasury on the ground that they cannot 
make an exception to the rule; and (2) 
if he will state what is the rule to which 
reference is made, as it does not appear 
in the new Science and Art Directory 
containing the Report of the Committee 
appointed to revise the grants made by 
that Department ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The answer to the 
first paragraph is, Yes. The new rule, 
laid down last February, is that no new 
applications for building grants to schools 
of science or art will be entertained. 
These grants are now an anachronism. 
They date from days when little or no 
assistance was given to higher education 
in other ways, and when similar grants 
were given to elementary schools. The 
latter grants have long been discontinued 
in this country, and the localities now 
have large sums at their disposal for 
technical education. The new Science 
and Art Directory has not yet been 
issued. The hon. Member has no doubt 
been misled by the fact that the Report 
of the recent Departmental Committee on 
the Distribution of Science and Art 
Grants contains a proposed revise of the 
old directory, but this is neither authori- 
tative nor final. The new directory will 
contain no provision for building grants. 


STREET DISTURBANCE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
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he is aware that last week, before Mr. 
Byrne, magistrate, Dublin, a student 
named Robert Davis, and a labourer 
named William Greville, were charged by 
the police with fighting in the streets of 
Dublin ; (2) whether he can say why the 
student was acquitted and the labourer 
sent to gaol for a month ; and (3) whether 
he will get the case of Greville recon- 
sidered with a view to his release ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Ba.rour, 
Leeds, Central): The facts are as stated 
in the first jparagraph. Greville made 
no defence and was fined in a sum of 
40s. or, in default of payment, to be 
imprisoned for one month. The student 
was acquitted on the ground that he had 
acted in self-defence. Any memorial 
that may be received from Greville pray- 
ing for a mitigation of his sentence will 
be considered by the Lords Justices in 
the usual way. 


OUTRAGES AT POONA, 

Mr. J. HEATH (Staffordshire, 
N.W.): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for East Hull (Mr. J. T. Firsanx), I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether, in consequence of the 
murderous outrage at Poona made on 
Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst, the 
Indian Government will consider the 
desirability of adopting effectual means 
to prevent the inculcation of sedition 
through the Press ? 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.) said that before that Question was 
answered he wished to direct attention 
to its wording. In the first place the 
Question assumed as a matter of fact 
that sedition had been inculcated 
through the Indian native Press. That 
was an argumentative and hypothetical 
expression, and there was not a particle 
of evidence offered to support the state- 
ment. Moreover, sedition was a matter 
of opinion. [Laughter.| He was per- 
fectly serious in making that observation. 
The question of sedition could only be 
determined as an issue of fact, which 
when answered became an issue of law. 
What was or what was not sedition could 
never be discovered until the matter was 
subjected to some judicial investigation. 
He therefore objected to the Question, as 
it appeared upon the Paper, being put to 
a Minister. It was a most vicious 
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Question in a Parliamentary sense, re Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I beg 
flecting upon a whole class of the Press,|to ask the Secretary of State for 
that had ever been presented to the | India whether he has received copies of 
House of Commons. la joint Hindu and Mahomedan memo- 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The statement as |Tial, dated 10th May 1897, regarding 
to there having been a murderous out-|the Poona plague administration, ad- 





rage at Poona is a statement of fact 
which, if I recollect aright, has already 
been quoted in this House by a Minister 
of the Crown. As regards the latter 
part of the Question, I see nothing irre- 
gular in it. [{‘ Hear, hear !”] 


dressed to the Governor of Bombay by 
upwards of 2,000 leading citizens of 
Poona and presented on their behalf by 
the principal Mahomedan and Hindu 
associations of the Deccan, giving spe- 
cific instances of oppression and insult 


Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror'| inflicted upon their families and religion, 


INDIA (Lord Grorce HaAnitron, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The police are now 
inquiring into the causes and circum- 
stances of the outrage which has been 
recently committed at Poona. But the 
habitual dissemination of false intelli- 
gence and of appeals to religious 
animosities by a portion of the verna- 
cular Press is a matter which has for some 
years past received the careful attention 
of the Indian Government ; and if the re- 
sult of the present inquiry be to show that 
this outrage was prompted by articles of 
this character, the question of taking 
measures to prevent the encouragement 
of crime through the Press _ will 
undoubtedly be taken into consideration. 
[** Hear, hear!”] 

Mr. MACNEILL: Would the inquiry 
be public ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: If 
the hon. Gentleman thinks that a public 
inquiry into a murder conspiracy of this 
kind would facilitate the ends of justice 
he stands alone in that opinion. [‘ Hear, 
hear.” | 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 
8.) : That is a speech. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I am quite con- 
tent to stand alone. 

Srr W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): Is it not the case that under 
the penal code stringent punishment is 
provided for these incitements to crime ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is really arguing the question. The 
noble Lord has simply stated that there 
will be an inquiry into the matter, and 
that does not justify the hon. Member 
inarguing the question that there are 
other means which would make it un- 
necessary to hold such an inquiry. 

Mr, Swift MacNeill. 





|and declaring that a reign of terror had 


existed for the past eight weeks ; whe- 
ther he will state what reply was given 
to the petition, and what inquiry was 
made to test the truth of these allega- 
tions ; and, whether he will lay a copy 
of the petition and of the reply upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
had not seen a copy of the memorial to 
which the hon. Member refers until I 
received one to-day from him. The 
measures taken at Poona to prevent the 
spread of the plague, which have been 
attended by a very remarkable amount 
of success, the deaths from plague 
having fallen from 177 per week to 7 
per week within the last two months, 
have been made the subject of much 
misrepresentation and exaggeration in a 
portion of the vernacular Press. At 
present I can express no opinion as to, 
the contents of the memorial, nor have 
I seen a copy of the Governor of 
Bombay’s reply; but I am confident 
that he has been and is most careful to 
confine the action of the authorities to 
what is absolutely necessary for checking 
the plague, and to show all possible 
consideration to the religious opinions 
and customs of the inhabitants. I can 
say nothing with regard to laying papers 
on the Table until I receive an official 
report on the subject from India. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India, whether his 
attention has been drawn to the bitter 
complaints which have appeared in the 
vernacular newspapers of Poona and 
the Deccan, generally with regard to the 
methods pursued by the authorities in 
dealing with the plague; whether he is 
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aware that no such complaints have been, in the Clyde district and is very fre- 
made with respect to the administration | quently employedon Fishery duties. The 
in Bombay, and if it be the case that the | Beatrice is only occasionally employed 
work of dealing with the plague at|on Fishery duties. There are two fast 
Bombay has been surrounded with more | torpedo gunboats and a steam cruiser 
difficulty than at Poona; whether he is already frequently employed in the dis- 
able to lay Papers upon the Table of the 'tricts to which the Beatrice belongs. 
House with regard to the serious outrages |, 
which have been reported from Poona ;) 
and, whether he will order that a public | POSTAL FACILITIES, LEWIS. 
and impartial inquiry shall be held to) Mr. CALDWEDL: On behalf of the 
investigatethe administration with regard hon. Member for Ross and Cromarty, 
to the plague at Poona ? I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
am aware that, although the measures|General, whether he is aware that, al- 
for checking the spread of the plague| though the population of the Island of 
have been conducted on the same system | Lewis is nearly 30,000, there are only 
at Poona and at Bombay, the unfavour- | six money order offices in the island and 
able comments of the vernacular Press| only ten other offices at which postal 
have been mainly confined to the news- | orders can be purchased ; and, in view of 
papers of Poona and the Deccan. In view the difficulty which the people experience 
of the tone which had been previously |in remitting money in payment of their 
adopted by those newspapers, this contrast |rates and for other purposes, will he 
does not afford matter for surprise. The/| arrange for more money order offices and 
recent outrages are now being inquired for additional offices where postal orders 
into by the police, and any publication | may be purchased ? 
of papers might tend to defeat the ends! Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
of justice. I have no reason to think, as | General regrets to find, from the returns 
at present advised, that any inquiry into, taken at those post offices in the Island 
the administration of Poona during the of Lewis which are not now money order 


plague is necessary or desirable. | offices, that he would not be justified in 
opening any of them for money order 
ILLEGAL TRAWLING. business except under guarantee. 


Mr. CALDWELL : On behalfof the Inquiry shall be made, however, 
hon. Member for Ross and Cromarty, | whether the sale of postal orders can be 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the extended to some of the offices where 
Admiralty, whether, in view of the fact | they cannot now be purchased. 
that the Daisy, with a complement of | 
seven, and the Beatrice with a comple-| 
ment of five, both engaged in the duty of | VENTILATION (METROPOLITAN 
protecting the interests of the line fisher- | RAILWAYS). 
men against illegal trawling, are, by! Mr. CALDWELL: On behalf of the 
reason of their being sailing vessels, quite hon. Member for Ross and Cromarty, 
useless to watch and overtake fast and|I beg to ask the President of the Board 
powerful steam trawlers, will the Govern- | of Trade if he can state when the Report 
ment arrange for steam cruisers to be | of the Committee on the ventilation of 
substituted ; and if not, will hestate what | the tunnels of the Metropolitan and 
steps Her Majesty’s Government propose | Metropolitan District Railways will be 
to take for the better protection of those! laid upon the Table of the House ? 
parts of the coast where the sailing) THe PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
vessels Daisy and Beatrice are now em-| OF TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircure, Croy- 
ployed % |don): The Committee hope to conclude 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue ADMI-|the taking of evidence next Tuesday, 
RALTY (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s,| 6th July, when they will consider their 
Hanover Square): The Daisy is con-| Report. They have arranged to visit 
stantly employed under the Fishery Board | the Severn Tunnel to inspect: the venti- 
for Scotland entirely in the inshore waters | lating arrangements on July 12th, and 
of the Firth of Clyde and Loch Fyne dis-| the Report will be made as soon as 
tricts. The gunboat Starling is stationed | possible after that date. 
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QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate why the Provosts of all Burghs in 
Scotland were not invited to the Pre- 
sentation of the Municipal Address to 
the Queen on 23rd June; and, in view 
of the dissatisfaction caused by these 
omissions, will the Government secure 
that the Jubilee medals to be issued to 
Mayors and Provosts shall be sent 
to all Provosts in Scotland without 
distinction ? 

*Tuoe LORD ADVOCATE: In con- 
sidering who should be invited to the 
Municipal Presentation to Her Majesty 
on June 23rd, the precedents of 1872 
and 1887 were followed, with this ad- 
dition, that the Provosts of the Police 
Burghs having a population of 5,000 and 
upwards were included in the invitation. 
The second part of the hon. Member’s 
Question deals with a matter which does 
not come within the discretion of the 
Government. 

Mr. T. B. BOLITHO (Cornwall, St. 
Ives): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, whetherJ ubilee 
medals will be distributed to the chair- 
men of urban district councils, having 
regard to the fact that such chairmen 
often preside over much larger interests 
than do many of the mayors on whom 
the medals will be conferred ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuap.in, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I am 
sorry that I am quite unable to reply to 
the Question of the hon. Member, 
which appeared on the Paper this morn- 
ing. I have nothing to do with the 
Jubilee arrangements, and have no infor- 
mation upon the point in question. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is aware that, 
on Wednesday 30th June, the officials at 
post offices in London declined to forward 
telegrams toships in the Fleet at Spithead, 
unless upon payment of the sum of 25s. ; 
whether he will state what are the 
arrangements of the Post Office for the 
dispatch of telegrams by boats to ships, 
and whether these arrangements are 
permanent or whether they are subject 
to any increase of charge on special 
occasions that the boatmen may choose 
to impose ; and whether the regulations 
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as to boat hire will be re-considered, 
with a view to securing the public against 
arbitrary and exorbitant overcharges ? 
Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is not aware that the officials 
declined to forward telegrams to ships in 
the Fleet at Spithead unless upon a pay- 
ment of 25s. Telegrams for the Fleet 
were delivered without charge three 
times a day by means of torpedo boats, 
and the post offices in London and else- 
where were duly made acquainted with 
this arrangement. It was only when 
the sender required his telegrams to be 
specially delivered that he was asked for 
a deposit of 25s. Every endeavour was 
to be made at Portsmouth to deliver 
such telegrams as cheaply as _ possible, 
and any unexpected balance was to be 
returned to the sender. The arrange- 
ments at ordinary times are to pay a 
uniform charge of moderate amount 
which is duly notified to all post offices ; 
but on such an occasion as the review of 
the Fleet, the demand for boats is so 
great that it is impossible to procure the 
delivery of telegrams for the usual charge, 
and the Postmaster General fears it will 
not be possible for him to provide by 
regulations against the imposition of a 
higher charge when the demand is so 
much in excess of the supply. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is _ the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that Mem- 
bers of this House who handed in 
telegrams for the Fleet were not informed 
of the arrangement, but the 25s. was 
demanded of them absolutely without 
condition ? 

Mr. HANBURY: All I can say is 
that the information ought to have been 
given to everybody. 

Sir CAMERON GULL (Devon, 
Barnstaple) : I beg to ask the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty whether he can now 
state the total number of persons who 
were on board the Campania at the 
Naval Review ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.): In consequence of 
the questions addressed to me on Tues- 
day, I caused the following telegram to 
be sent to the Admiralty Transport 
officer, who was on_ board the 
Campania :— 


“ Question in Parliament this afternoon states 
1,800 persons were on board Campania at Naval 








Review. Admiralty limited number of guests 
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to 1,600, and company were informed only 
holders of Admiralty tickets should be allowed 
on board. Can you explain the discrepancy?” 


I have received the following repiy :— 


“In reply to telegram Cunard Company say 
there were no more than 1,600 persons on board 
Campania, and these were all holders of Admi- 
ralty tickets except 30, including members of 
Press and directors who were associated with 
the company.” 


PRISON SYSTEM (SCOTLAND). 


Mr. THOMAS HEDDERWICK 
(Wick Burghs): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the Government will 
grant a Parliamentary Inquiry into the 
Prison System of Scotland, similar to 
the Parliamentary Inquiry into the 
Prison System of England in 1894? 
*T'ne LORD ADVOCATE : After 
consultation with Secretary for Scotland, 
I do not find that the facts in our know- 
ledge are such as to justify the Inquiry 
asked for. Ifthe hon. Member is pre- 
pared to bring forward specific charges 
against the Prison Administration in 
Scotland, the Secretary for Scotland will 
give them careful consideration, and 
along with them the question of the 
expediency of an Inquiry. 


CUSTOMS BOATMEN. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock): I beg to ask the Secretary 
tothe Treasury whether the uniform of 
the boatmen of Customs is supposed to 
be issued on Ist May; and, if so, why 
the contractor has in some cases not 
supplied this uniform until two or three 
months after this date ; and, whether he 
will take steps to enforce the punctual 
fulfilment of the contract in the future ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The annual issue 
of the uniform of the Boatmen of Customs 
should take place on the Ist of May. 
The clothing for the present year has 
in many cases not been yet received 
from the Contractors, who, in reply to 
communications as to the non-delivery, 
have stated that all the uniform is under 
inspection at the Army Clothing De- 
partment, and they have alleged that 
the delay has been occasioned to a great 
extent by the abnormal pressure in 
consequence of the requirements for 
Her Majesty’s Jubilee. The Board of 
Customs have already taken steps with 
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a view of enforcing the punctual supply 
of the clothing in future, and are making 
further inquiry as to the cause of delay. 
The contract is for three years, expiring 
next December, and in 1895 the Board 
levied a fine of £58 14s. 2d. upon the 
Contractors in consequence of their 
failure to deliver certain clothing until 
two or three months after the time pre- 
scribed in one of the Articles of their 
Agreement. 


DESTRUCTION OF CROPS (ESSEX). 

Mr. J. ROUND (Essex, Harwich): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture if he is making any 
inquiry into the disastrous effects of the 
recent severe hailstorm in the county of 
Essex ; and, if he sent down a Govern- 
ment inspector to report upon damage 
sustained by agriculturists ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tute BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): Yes, Sir. 
I have instructed an inspector to at once 
visit the district affected by the disastrous 
storm of last Thursday, and to make a 
report to me as to the character and 
extent of the damage done. But I may 
say that from what I myself saw in the 
course of a tour of inspection which I 
thought it my duty to make yesterday 
there can be no doubt as to the grievous 
nature of the calamity which has befallen 
agriculturists in the parts of the 
County visited by the storm, which was 
of a most exceptional character, and itis 
clear that much distress and loss of 
employment will arise which will urgently 
call fer relief. 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman will he 
take into consideration, in conjunction 
with the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
when he is extending relief to Essex, 
the advisability of extending relief to 
the starving people of Belmullet ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (IRELAND). 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will take any steps to give effect to the 
strong opinion expressed by Irish repre- 
sentatives in favour of the application of 
a portion of the Exchequer grant in aid 
of the erection of labourers’ cottages in 
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Ireland to the relief of the unions in 


which cottages were erected prior to 
1891? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 


afraid I have nothing to add to the| 
statement made by me on that occasion. | 


{COMMONS} 


This | 
matter was fully discussed in Committee | 
of Supply on the 21st May, and I am | 
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Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
That is rather a different question. [ 
have not yet received the original. I can 
only say that when I do, it shall be duly 
considered, and every weight given to the 
importance of it. At present I am not 
in a position to add anything to the 
statement I have already made to the 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.):) House. 


May I ask, is it in the discretion of the | 


Lord Lieutenant to distribute the money | 
as he thinks fit? | 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, it 
must be done in accordance with the | 
Act of Parliament. | 
Carrain DONELAN: Is 
fact that every Irish representative who | 
took part in the discussion of this ques- | 
tion on the Local Government Board | 
vote, strongly urged that the application | 
of the grant should be made retrospec- | 
tive ? | 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have | 
already fully explained that if a change 
were made it would have to be made by | 
legislation. The whole subject was | 
- fully considered last year, and the con- | 
clusion arrived at was a deliberate | 
one, and I am unable to alter it. 


it not a| 


TREASON-FELONY PRISONERS. 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
wvepartment whether he has received on 
appeal signed by, among others, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, the Mayor and Sheriff of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, over 30 Justices of 
the Peace, and over 40 Town Councillors 
of the Tyneside district, asking for the 
release of the few remaining Irish 
prisoners now in prison under the 
Treason-felony or Explosives Acts; and 
whether he can see his way to lay this 
petition upon the Table of the House? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 


memorial, which shows that it is signed 
as suggested in the Question. It is, how- 
ever, quite contrary to practice to lay 
petitions to the Crown upon the Table 
of the House, and I do not propose to 
depart from the usual practice in the 
present instance. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 


he cannot see his way to accede to the | 


prayer of so 


ae 


influential a petition? 
{“ Hear, hear! 


and Irish cheers.] 
Captain Donelan. 


LOCAL TAXATION ACCOUNT. 
Sim HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he will, in the 


| weekly statements of the public income 
| and expenditure, include in the income 


the gross receipts from the Customs, 
Excise, and Death Duties, and show in 
the expenditure the amounts paid to the 
Local Taxation Account? 

Tug CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnart Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): The right hon. Gentleman 


| is, of course, aware that the information 


he desires is given in the quarterly ac- 


|counts, and also in the Budget state- 


ment. I doubt whether it would be 
advisable to give it in the weekly state- 
ments, which would then no longer be 
an Exchequer account, and would, owing 
to the manner in which the amounts are 
paid to the local taxation account, be 
somewhat misleading. But I will con- 
sider the matter and communicate with 
kim upon it. 


MERSEY DOCKS BILL. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture if he 
can say what course he intends to take 
with regard to the Third Reading of the 
Mersey Docks Bill on 5th July; and 
whether he is aware that this Bill, if 
passed into law, would be very injurious 


| to the cattle trade of Ireland? 
I have received a printed copy of this | 


*Mr. LONG: Since the reply given by 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to the similar Question 
addressed to him on May 27 last, further 
representations have reached us with re- 
gard to the Bill to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers, and the conclusion at which 
we have arrived is that it would involve 
serious risk of the dislocation of the very 
important trade in cattle now carried on 
between Ireland and the port of Liver- 
pool. This being the case, we do not 
| propose to support its Third Reading. 
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CRETE. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what stage the negotiations of the 
Great Powers to secure the autonomy of 
Crete have reached? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. Curzon, 
uancashire, Southport): The measures 
for carrying into effect the autonomy 
which has been promised to Crete are 
still under discussion between the Great 
Powers; and considerable progress has 
been made towards an agreement. While 
the negotiations are still continuing, it 
would not be of advantage to make any 
further statement. 


FAMINE IN INDIA. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been 
drawn to a statement in 7'he Pioneer of 
14th March last, that the Government of 
India has issued a Circular to the officers 
whose duty it is to report the deaths 
from famine, directing them not to re- 
pert any deaths as due to starvation 
except in cases where it could be clearly 
established that the victims had no food 
for several days ; and whether any means 
have been taken to prevent the trust- 
worthiness of the record of famine mor- 
tality being vitiated by this Order? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I am 
aware of the statements in a letter pub- 
lished in The Pioneer to which the hon. 
Member refers. I have seen no circular of 
the Government of India which would 
justify them, but I know that that Gov- 
ernment have had reason to believe that 
deaths are frequently reported as due to 
starvation when they are really due to 
other causes, and that they have issued 
orders to prevent the famine statistics 
from being vitiated by inaccuracies of 
this kind. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury (1) 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the pronouncement of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops on the subject of 
Catholic University education in Ire- 
land; and (2) whether, in view of the 
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statements contained in that pronounce- 
ment, he is now in a position to inform 
the House when the Government will 
introduce a Bill dealing with the Irish 
University question ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrocvr, Manchester, 
E): As regards the second paragraph of 
the hon. Gentleman’s Question, I have 
not—as he may probably have antici- 
pated—anything to add to the answer I 
gave him, and, I think, another hon. 
Member, on the some subject earlier in 
the Session. With reference to the first 
paragraph, my attention has been di- 
rected to the pronouncement of the 
Archbishops and Bishops. I fully recog- 
nise the conciliatory spirit which ani- 
mates those prelates, and the importance 
of the pronouncement they have made. 

Mr. DILLON: I must confess that I 
did not anticipate the nature of the reply 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and I am 
very much disappointed by it. [J/inis- 
terial cries of “Order, order!”| I am 
going to ask a question—namely, whe- 
ther, in view of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement at the commencement of this 
Session, and of the way in which that 
atatement has been met by the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of Ireland, he can- 
rot now give us some definite pledge as 
to when a Bill will be introduced on this 
subject, which is now practically a non- 
contentious one? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: It is clear that the hon. Gentle- 
man is wrong in thinking that the sub- 
ject is a non-contentious one; but, quite 
apart from that, I think he must feel 
that my answer is a perfectly reasonable 
one, and absolutely consistent with 
everything I have said, either in speeches 
or in answer to questions in this Session 
or in any other. 

Mr. DILLON: In consequence of the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which I do not consider at all reasonable 
—[cries of “Order!”|—I beg to give 
notice that I shall raise the question on 
the Estimates. 


DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK 
(VISIT TO IRELAND). 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
S.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the statement is cor- 
rect that their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of York are about to 
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visit Ireland ; and, if so, whether it will 
be possible for them to visit Belfast and 
Ulster, where they will have a cordial 
welcome? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tuz TREA- 
SURY: I understand it is a fact that 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of York propose to visit Ireland 
in the course of the present summer ; 
but, of course, it will depend on their 
Royal Highnesses themselves what is to 
be the length of their visit and the places 
to which they will go. 


SUPPLY (IRISH ESTIMATES). 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY, in reply to Mr. Jonn Morey 
(Montrose Burghs), said the Irish Esti- 
mates would be taken to-morrow night. 


WRECK OF STEAMSHIP “ADEN.” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he proposed to hold any inquiry into the 
lamentable loss of the steamship Aden 
on the Island of Sokotra, and whether 
that inquiry would include the considera- 
tion of the question of the desirability 
of erecting a lighthouse there? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, Sir; it is the in- 
tention of the Board of Trade to hold an 
inquiry, and of course if there be reason 
to suppose that the loss of the ship was 
caused by any want of a proper light, 
that, no doubt, will be brought into evi- 
dence. I desire to take the opportunity 
in regard to this matter to read to the 
House a telegram I have received from 
Her Majesty :— 

“The Queen is deeply concerned at the 
disaster of the loss of the Aden, and asks you 
to express her sincere sympathy and condo- 
lence with the bereaved and the survivors in 


the terrible sufferings they must have under- 
gone.” 


[“ Hear, hear!’’] 


QUEEN AND THE COMMONS. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield): I desire to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury what reply has been 
made to Her Majesty’s gracious Message 
to the House on Tuesday night last? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: I should say the best reply which 
the House can make is for hon. Members 
to go down to Windsor on Saturday. 
[Cheers. | 


Mr. W. Johnston. 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr, 
GraHamM Morray, Buteshire,) moved; 
“That this Bill be now read a Second 
time.” 


Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick Burghs) 
proposed to leave out the word “now,” 
and at the end of the Question to add 
the words “ upon this day three months.” 
He though the Scottish Members and the 
Scottish people were quite entitled to 
complain of the short time that had 
been given for the consideration of the 
Measure. The subject was one in which 
the Scottish people took the deepest 
interest, and it was only on Tuesday last 
that the print of the Bill reached Scot- 
land. They were, accordingly, without 
any guidance from the School Boards of 
Scotland and from the people of Scotland 
at large, who were deeply interested in 
the Measure. They were asked to discuss 
the Second Reading of the Bill without a 
single Parliamentary return showing the 
operation and effect of the Measure. 
They were asked to discuss the merits or 
demerits of a Measure which only forty- 
eight hours ago had reached Scotland, 
and which to this hour had not seen the 
light of day in a large part of the Scottish 
area. When they came to examine the 
provisions of the Bill, then their dis- 
satisfaction greatly deepened, and it 
deepened into the strongest objection to 
the Measure. He moved the rejection 
of the Bill primarily on the ground of its 
gross inadequacy to meet the require- 
ments of the case. They could not 
increase the grant proposed by a single 
penny. They could only mark their 
sense of its inadequacy by moving the 
rejection of the Measure as a whole. 
The money proposed to be given to Scot- 
land under the Bill was £40,000. The 
sum of £28,000 was to he given to School 
Boards, and £12,000 to the fragment of 
their educational system in Scotland 
known as the Voluntary Schools, and this 
was to be done under what in Scotland 
they believed to be the iniquitous method 
of a preferential grant to the voluntary 
system of education. He gave the Lord 
Advocate full credit for the £26,000 
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which he said was required to keep up 
their measure of 12s. per head instead of 
10s. in England. <As to that £26,000 
he should have to show how it would be 
reduced to the extent of £8,000. But 
in reference to this Bill he must now ask 
the House to consider what was the 
position of Scotland in regard to the legis- 
lation of this Session, as there had to be 
taken by action of that House in its 
legislative capacity from the Imperial 
Treasury @ sum amounting to about 
£800,000. Where was that taken from? 
It was taken from the Imperial Treasury 
to which the Scottish taxpayers, one 
and all, had contributed, and Scotland 
had been and was a contributor to the 
very fund which had been taken to the 
extent of £800,000 for exclusively 
English purposes. The principle had 
been recognised since the year 1888, and 
had been repeatedly acted upon since, 
in regard to technical education and ina 
large variety of items including, indeed, 
the legislation of last year as to the 
agricultural rates, of the equivalent grant 
which they as Scottish Members were 
emphatic in their determination, if 
possible, to induce the Government to 
apply to the subject now in hand. Under 
that equivalent grant they should get 
a sum of £110,000 per annum for 
Scottish local purposes, but under the 
Bill before the House they were only to 
get £40,000. He was perfectly willing 
not to state the principle of the equiva- 
lent grant in his own words, but to use 
the words of its author, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. “This equivalent 
grant” (said the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty), 


“was originally conceived in order to save 
Ireland and Scotland froma disadvantage under 
which they would otherwise have laid.” 


Up to the point, therefore, to which they 
had gone they saw that this Bill was not 
a Bill for the purpose of saving them 
from the disadvantage under which they 
would lie, by a comparison with the 
English grant of the present year, but it 
was a Bill which would ratify and sanc- 
tion by Parliamentary approval, the dis- 
advantage which the author of the grant 
principle stated that he wished studiously 
toavoid. Again the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer said, that the principle of the 
equivalent grant was this— 


“Tt was held by Parliament and repeatedly 
acted upon, that when a certain proportion of 
the Imperial revenue was intercepted from the 
common purposes of the United Kingdom and 
handed over to England and relief of local rate- 
payers, that an equivalent grant should be made 
to Scotland and to Ireland in the proportion of 
80, 11 and 9, which should be expended for the 
local purposes of those other parts of the United 
Kingdom.” 


He asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he was going to interpose in 
this Debate, if he could give any solid 
or sufficient reason why a principle he 
had adopted when dealing with an Irish 
matter, should not also be adopted when 
dealing with a Scotch matter deeply 
affecting the interests of the whole 
Scottish people. This Bill instead of 
being an adherence to the principle of 
avoiding any disadvantage to Scotland, 
was a deliberate violation not only cf the 
principle laid down, but was also con- 
trary to the practice of Parliament and 
it would require a very considerable 
amount of explanation, argument, and 
defence before the Scottish people 
would be satisfied that they had been 
justly and fairly treated in this matter. 
On the sum awarded under this Bill 
there would be £40,000 granted, but on 
the explanation given by the Lord 
Advocate, there would be £66,000. 
From the £26,000 added, according to 
the Lord Advocate’s explanation, £8,000 
must, he thought, be deducted. Take it 
any way they liked, Scotland was being 
unjustly deprived of her due share of 
public money. If £40,000 was to be 
granted, she was deprived of £70,000 a 
year, and if the other principle were 
adopted she would lose £44,000 a year, 
while, should there be the deduction of 
£8,000 to which he had referred, she 
would be unjustly deprived of £52,000 
a year. The Scottish people would not 
be slow to characterise the Bill in terms 
not approved in this House as one under 
which Scotland would be cheated to the 
extent of £1,000 a week. He under- 
stood that the true defence of the 
Measure was, that there was a desire to 
introduce symmetrical treatment in the 
matter of educational grants. That 
raised at once Scotland’s cardinal 


objection, because they objected to have 
educational 


their Scottish system 
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moulded on the lines of the English|any alteration in the working of the 
system. [‘ Hear, hear!”] For centuries | 17s. 6d. limit in Scotland, although the 
Scotland had been in advance of England | had abolished the working of that system 
in this matter, and it stood to reason|in England. That was not a “small 
that the lines of symmetry which was |affair, because under this Bill they 


the defence of this Measure meant the | would still have continued the deductions. 


lines of educational reaction. Besides, | from that grant. If they were to have 
the symmetrical principle was illogical, | in Scotland a system symmetrical with 
because it applied the symmetrical | that of England, why not abolish the 
method to systems which were diverse '17s. 6d. limit and give to Scotland the 
in their operation. ‘The modern educa-| £73,000 she would thereby gain? The 
tional feature of which Scotland was | next point was that there had been 
proud was that they had School Boards | no general public demand in Scotland 
in every district in Scotland. The |for any measure of this kind. No such 
Voluntary Schools were comparatively | proposal had emanated from any School 
few. For every Voluntary School in| Board in Scotland, and as to the High- 
England there were only four Board | land districts, they wanted to know from 
Schools ; but in Scotland, for every five | the Lord Advocate whether the relief to 





Voluntary Schools there were thirty- 
three Board Schools. A more striking 
contrast could not be conceived between 
the two systems, and if the lesson of the 
Bill was to introduce symmetrical treat- 
ment between England and Scotland, 
then he would say that that was the 
peculiar hardship of the Bill, because the 
best thing that had happened since the 
passing of the Act of 1872 for Scotland 
had been the absorption of the Voluntary 
Schools into the Board School system. 
In Scotland they had 523 Free Church 
Schools. Every one of these had been 
given up by the Free Church, for that 
Church had recognised that the time had 
gone by for propagating education under 
anything like a sectarian mechanism. 
Why, then, should Scotland be punished 


for having so few of those Voluntary | 


Schools? These had been multiplied 
in Scotland as in England. Instead of 
getting £12,000 for Voluntary Schools 
Scotland would have got £80,000, so 
that Scotland was to be punished to the 


extent of £68,000 a year because that | 


country had approved of the management 
of education by public School Boards, 
and had been loyal to the Act of 1872. 
The House would require some extra- 
ordinary explanation of that conduct 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for if it was symmetry they 
were to be governed by, Scotland was to 
pay far too high a price for it. But was 
it symmetry? So far as grants to 
Voluntary Schools and necessitous Board 
Schools were concerned, if the system 
was to be symmetrical it must be a 
complete symmetry ; yet there was no 
proposal by the Government to make 


Mr. T. Shaw. 





Board Schools was to affect the High- 
lands of Scotland? He took it that 
it was to affect all schools generally, and, 
if so, observe the predicament the 
Government was in. If it affected the 
Highlands it affected the area which 
already was the subject of special edu- 
cational grants and special treatment to 
bring the Board Schools up to solvency 
and efficiency. Therefore, he suspected 
that if this measure was to be operative 
in the Highlands the increased grant 
under this Bill would be an unanswer- 
able weapon for stopping the present 
special grants for making the Highland 
Schools efficient and solvent, and so they 
would be robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
And as for the Voluntary Schools, the 
Scottish Voluntary Schools, unlike 
those of England, were suffering no 
intolerable strain, and they filled up no 
educational gap, because under statute 
Scotland was meeting the educa- 
tional requirements of the country. 
So far from the Voluntary Schools of 
Scotland suffering from any intolerable 
strain, they had thriven and fattened 
on the grants which had already been 
given them. As an _ illustration, he 
pointed out that in 1872 the Roman 
Catholic Schools in the whole of Scotland 
numbered 22, but grants had been made 
and aid given with the result that these 
schools in 1896 numbered 183. They 
had been able by the existing system to 
increase their numbers ninefold. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): Without any charge to the rates. 

Mr. T. SHAW agreed with the 
hon. Member, but said the educational 
efficiency was the best answer to the sug- 
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gestion which the interruption involved. 
Sound public opinion in Scotland was for 
a national and against the voluntary sys- 
tem of education. They had hoped, not 
for a Bill of this kind, but for a Bill which 
would recognise the difference between 
the English and the Scottish systems, and 
which would also recognise that in Scot- 
land secondary education was the pecu- 
liar care of all the School Boards. They 
wanted a Measure which would methodise 
the existing grants for secondary and 
technical education, which would see that 
all the public moneys devoted to the sub- 
ject were really used to promote such 
education, and which would make a 
further effort to make free the entire 
system of education—not only primary, 
but also secondary and technical. From 
the Reformation downwards, amid many 
material privations, education, not of the 
few but of the many, and education, not 
to elementary limits but to the highest 
point attainable, had been the ideal of 
the people at large in Scotland ; and the 
reason was that they had found in a 
scheme of that kind, in Knox’s language, 
the best security for “the comfort of the 
Commonwealth.” With this money, 
which was their due, a great national 
opportunity was offered, but by this Bill 
a great national opportunity had been 
thrown away. The Bill, if it were pro- 
ceeded with, would be forced upon Scot- 
land against its will. As proof of this 
statement, he pointed out that they had 
three great institutions which handled 
the subject of Board and secondary edu- 
cation—the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, the School Boards Association, 
and the Association for Promoting 
Secondary and Technical Education. 
Within a week’s time each of these great 
public institutions had declared, almost 
in vehement terms, against the Measure 
of the Government. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
At a meeting of the Executive of the 
Scottish School Boards Association on 
the 28th June— 


. “reference was made to the proposed Govern- 
ment grant and to the Bill which had been 
introduced by the Lord Advocate, providing 
for the disposal of the same. Disappointment 
was expressed that the principle of an equiva- 
lent to the grant for England should have been 
departed from. It was felt that the amount 


of the grant was too small, and the method 
of its application inequitable and quite inade- 
uate to meet the necessities of the case of 
cotch education.” 
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The Executive Committee of the Scottish 
Association for the Promotion of Tech- 
nical and Secondary Education said,— 


“In many quarters dissatisfaction is already 
being expressed at the prospect of a restricted 
view being taken of the claims of Scotland to 
receive at this time a considerable grant for 
educational purposes. It appears to this Com- 
mittee particularly unfortunate, when the re- 
organisation of higher education in Scotland is 
taking place, that there should be the possi- 
bility of financial difficulties in the matter, and 
that such an opportunity should be lost of 
providing satisfactorily for the evident needs 
of secondary and technical education.” 


The Educational Institute of Scotland 
adopted several resolutions— 


“1st. That the School Board system being 
universal in Scotland, the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland hopes that the manner and 
conditions of distributing the proposed aid 
grant to Voluntary Schools by the Education 
Department shall be such that they can not be 
taken advantage of to increase the number of 
these schools.” 

“nd. That a sum proportionally equivalent 
to that required in England under the provi- 
sions of the Voluntary Schools Act, and of 
the Necessitous Board Schools Act of this year, 
should be devoted to Scotch education. 

“rd. That in so far as the total grant to 
Scotland under the proposals of the Govern- 
ment will come short of the proportionate equi- 
valent to that provided for England under the 
Education Acts of this year, the difference 
should be set apart for further educational pur- 
poses in Scotland.” 


And they went on to say,— 


“There is especial need for aid in connection 
with higher education. In rural districts the 
laudable attempts of School Boards to provide 
higher education for the community in the 
ordinary publi¢ schools are seriously hampered 
by want of funds; and in urban communities 
the paucity of funds is no less a bar to 
success.” 


These were early but important expres- 
sions of public opinion, and, unless the 
Government took heed in time, they 
would find that this was only the begin- 
ning of a storm north of the Tweed. If 
the Government were wise they_ would be 
warned ere it was too late. Scotland was 
entitled to expect that the British Trea- 
sury should be approached with more 
firmness and spirit by a Scotch Depart- 
ment which had a Cabinet Minister at its 
head. He asked the Government on an 
early occasion to produce a Measure 
which would be more worthy of a power- 
ful Ministry, and which would show more 
respect to the needs, to the traditions, 
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and to the rights of Scotland. [Cheers.] 
He begged to move his Amendment, 
“That the Bill be read a Second time 
upon this day six months.” 

Mr. THOMAS HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs) supported the Amendment. 
They did not move the rejection of this 
Measure from any indifference to the in- 
terests of education. If others forgot, 
they, at all events, remembered, that it 
was to that side of the House that the 
country owed its present system of educa- 
tion. The foundations of that system 
were laid broad and deep by Liberal 
statesmen. They had reason to be proud 
of their achievement, and were not likely 
to be either slack or negligent in the 
maintenance and preservation. of a struc- 
ture which cost the Liberal Party many a 
struggle to rear and which had proved 
itself already, even in this generation, an 
incalculable blessing to the people. They 
moved the rejection of this Measure be- 
cause they were alive to the importance 
of the matter, and because they were 
satisfied that the Bill now before the 
House was inadequate, ill-conceived, and 
prejudicial to the best interests of 
national education. What was the gene- 
sis of the Bill? Had it sprung from the 
demand of the people of Scotland? Had 
ix emanated from a genuine desire on 
the part of the Government to redress 
some intolerable grievance in the Scot- 
tish system? Was it offered to them be- 
cause Her Majesty’s Ministers believed 
it to be necessary in itself? None of 
these things were true. It was thrown to 
them as a bone was thrown to a barking 
dog—because the Government, having 
voted enormous sums for England, felt 
that something must be done, whether 
well or ill done, to stifle the clamour for 
an equivalent grant that was justly due 
to Scotland. Were the Government 
anxious to promote the interests of educa- 
tion in Scotland? If they were, why did 
they only the other night cut off the 
grant from the evening continuation 
schools? Were they really anxious to 
promote the highest interests of educa- 
tion in Scotland? If they were, why did 
they offer them a limited grant of 
£40,000, instead of the £100,000 to 
which, relatively and proportionately to 
England, they were entitled? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said this was not 
a case for an equivalent grant. Why? 


Mr, T. Shaw. 
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Because, forsooth, the educational sys- 
tems in the two countries were not 
identical. He thought the Government 
had done with logic; but, if they had 
not, to what a preposterous position they 
were reduced by their Bill. The systems 
were not identical. ‘Therefore, when it 
was a question of grant, they were to 
have £40,000 only instead of £100,000, 
But when the expenditure came to be 
considered it was to be distributed as if 
the two systems were alike. Could any- 
thing be more illogical, more absurd, 
more untenable, except, possibly, from 
the point of view of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and a parsimonious Treasury} 
The systems were not identical. That 
was apparently sound ground to stand 
upon financially, since it enabled the 
Government to cut down the grant ; but, 
the money having been voted, the ground 
of its limitation was contemptuously ig- 
nored, and the money was allocated upon 
the lines of a system to which it was 
admitted the educational system of Scot- 
land bore no analogy! In Scotland 
School Boards were everywhere, and 
Voluntary Schools were few in number— 
so few that the grant of 3s. and ls. 
respectively would amount on_ the 
average to little more than Is. per head 
as against an average of 3s. 3d. in Eng- 
land. Could the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer contend that that was a fair pro- 
portion? But he objected personally, 
upon principle, to the granting of public 
money to schools whose sole raison d’étre 
was the teaching of sectarian doctrines. 
The principle was unsound, and if it were 
admitted without protest he could not 
see upon what ground the principle of 
concurrent endowment could be effec- 
tively resisted. In the case of England 
the grant of public money to Voluntary 
Schools was defended upon the ground 
that the English system was a compro- 
mise, and that the Voluntary Schools 
educated more than half the youth of 
England. No such argument could be 
employed in the case of Scotland. In 
1872 there were only 46 Episcopal and 
22 Roman Catholic Schools in Scotland. 
If there were more now they had grown 
with the growth of the Board Schools, 
and under the existing conditions of the 
established system. Nor had there been 
any cry of an intolerable strain from the 
subscribers to the Voluntary Schools in 
Scotland. The gift of 3s. to these schools 
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by the Government was therefore a spon- 
taneous and gratuitous gift, without any 
basis in justice or necessity, and it con- 
stituted a grievance of which the Board 
Schools very justly complained. The 
hon. and learned Member for the Border 
Burghs had quoted memorials emanating 
from public bodies in Scotland most 
qualified to speak with authority upon 
this subject. He believed that the pro- 
tests of these bodies expressed in very 
mild language the feelings with which 
this Measure would be received by the 
people of Scotland. Upon this ground, 
and for the reasons which he had en- 
deavoured briefly to indicate, he begged 
leave to second the Amendment moved 
by his hon. and learned Friend. 

Mr. ORR-EWING (Ayr Burghs) said 
he supported the Bill, which had been 
received more coldly than it deserved. 
It was true there was a certain amount of 
disappointment that secondary and tech- 
nical education had not been dealt with 
in the Bill, but he hoped with some con- 
fidence that next year the Government 
would bring in a separate Bill dealing 
with those important branches of educa- 
tion, and placing them on a broad and 
practical basis. The amount of the grant 
that Scotland was going to receive was 
a matter he would not discuss. He sup- 
posed there was no record at the Trea- 
sury of any grant ever having been 
thought satisfactory by the recipients, 
and certainly they, as Scotsmen, would 
be unfaithful to all the traditions of their 
race if, when there was any money to be 
got, they did not try to get as much of it 
as they possibly could. He sincerely 
hoped that when secondary and technical 
education were dealt with, Scotland 
would get more than she was about to 
receive under the present Bill. But the 
amount of the grant having been settled, 
the question was how to make the best 
use of it in the interests of all educational 
institutions. So far as he could see, the 
proposals of the Bill were just in that 
respect. It was impossible to overlook 
the claims of the Voluntary Schools of 
Scotland considering the Bill which had 
been passed that Session for England. 
The Voluntary Schools in Scotland had a 
stronger claim for relief than even the 
Voluntary Schools of England. In Scot- 
land the Voluntary Schools were small 
in number, and they mostly consisted 
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of Roman Catholic and Episcopalian 
Schools, while all the Board Schools were 
practically denominational, the Bible and 
the Shorter Catechism of the Presby- 
terian religion being taught in them. He 
found from a return of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department that during the last ten 
years the subscriptions to Voluntary 
Schools amounted to £288,000, and the 
voluntary subscriptions to the Board 
Schools to only £4,500. During the same 
period the Board Schools received out of 
the rates £2,461,000, and the Voluntary 
Schools, of course, received nothing from 
that source. Again, there was a consider- 
able number of children educated in the 
Voluntary Schools. The average attend- 
ance last year in those schools was 80,000 
per day, as against 580,000 in the Board 
Schools. It was said that the attendance 
in the Board Schools was decreasing in 
number, but that was a misleading 
argument. The Presbyterian Volun- 
tary Schools were decreasing, for, very 
naturally, Presbyterian parents pre- 
ferred to send their children to very good 
Board Schools where, besides, they wouid 
be taught the same religion as in the 
Voluntary Schools. The Episcopalian 
Schools had increased about 10 per cent., 
and the Roman Catholic Schools about 
35 per cent. during the last ten years, 
and, speaking as a Presbyterian, he 
thought it was only fair and just that 
those schools should get a share of the 
Government grant. It should be remem- 
bered that all schools were supported by 
the State with the object of bringing the 
best brain in the country to the front, 
irrespective of creed. 

Mr. ROBINSON SOUTTAR (Dum- 
friesshire) said he felt a certain amount 
of responsibility in opposing the Bill, he- 
cause a good many Scotsmen would think 
that, after all, half a loaf was better than 
no bread, and that it was a pity to throw 
away by rejecting what they were offered 
by the Government. But he felt, even 
on the low ground of policy, that in the 
present instance no bread was better 
than half a loaf. Scotland was not a 
pauper claiming relief. They had not 
asked for this thing, and they did not 
realise that there was any necessity in 
Scotland claiming this relief. But if 
they were to get anything at all, they 
must receive what they were entitled to 
in bare justice. What was the question 
they had to settle in regard to this 
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matter? It was simply this—was the 
predominant partner to be allowed to 
put her hand into the common purse 
whenever she liked, and take out of :t 
for herself whatever she liked, and hand 
over to Scotland just as little as she 
liked? The Scotch Members did not ask 
that the common purse should be opened, 
but, now that it was opened, they would 
be utterly false to their trust if they were 
to accept a penny less than 100 per cent. 
of their just claim, and they would also 
permit in that case an exceedingly dan- 
‘gerous precedent to be set up. The prin- 
ciple upon which equivalent grants were 
settled between England and Scotland 
was the proportion of 80 to 11. The pre- 
dominant partner had put her hands into 
the common purse and taken out 
£727,000 for herself, of which £617,000 
was given to the Voluntary Schools and 
£110,000 to the Board Schools. The gene- 
rosity with which the sectarian schools 
were treated in England might be repre- 
sented by the figure 5. The meanness 
with which the Board Schools were 
treated in England might be represented 
by the figure 1. But that was a question 
for English Members. He would point 


out that in order that Scotland might get 


justice, she ought to receive £100,000 or 
£110,000. Instead of that, Scotland was 
to receive under this Bill just one-half of 
what she was entitled to. The Lord 
Advocate, when introducing the Bill, 
spoke about equality of treatment, and 
said that the Board Schools in Scotland 
were to be treated just as the Board 
Schools in England were treated. But 
the Board Schools in England had been 
treated in the most miserly fashion, and 
the Government proposed to take this 
niggardly treatment and apply it as the 
basis of treatment to Scotland. In Eng- 
land the Board Schools had at least the 
consolation of feeling that if they had 
been niggardly treated their friends the 
Voluntary Schools had been treated with 
great generosity, but to Scotland even 
this poor consolation was denied, for the 
Voluntary Schools, as well as the Board 
Schools, were treated in the most 
miserable way. Instead of getting ds. 
per head, as was given to the Voluntary 
Schools in England, the Voluntary 
Schools of Scotland were only to get 3s. 
per head. In one word, while England 
received under her Acts 3s. 3d. for each 
child out of the common purse, Scotland 
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was to receive only 1s. for each of her 
children. All that Scotland asked for 
was simply justice. She did not want 
one penny more than was fairly her due, 
and she would not have one penny less, 
But he contended that Scotland should 
get more, and not less, for both her 
Voluntary and her Board Schools. She 
was entitled to more for her Board 
Schools, because of the wonderful manner 
in which she had carried out the Board 
Schools Act. He had heard Ervlish 
Members speak of the extravagance of 
the Board Schools of England. He wished 
those English Members could visit his 
native town of Aberdeen, and see the 
palaces that had been erected there 
for the purposes of education. And 
yet the people of Aberdeen were not 
lavish of their money. [Laughter.] 
It was said, indeed, that Aberdeen 
was the only city in the world where 
a Jew could not thrive. [Laughter.] 
Yet the people of Aberdeen had not 
spared a pound that could be spent on 
increasing the efficiency of education. 
With regard to sectarian schools, he 
respected conscientiousness ; but he be- 
lieved that in England there was a great 
deal of sectarian education with which 
conscientiousness had nothing to do. It 
was often the result of fear of a School 
Board rate. In Scotland that was not 
so, for there was a School Board in every 
parish. Therefore, if anything, the Scotch 
grant to Voluntary Schools should be 
larger than the English. But though it 
might be true that the position of ele- 
mentary education in Scotland left little 
to be desired, secondary education was 
in different case. Scotch boys were 
sent. to the Universities far earlier than 
in England, because the arrangements 
for secondary education were weak. He 
was sorry, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment had denied to Scotland her just 
due, for the money might have been 
spent with immense benefit to the people 
of Scotland and with great credit to the 
Government. 

*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities) said that hon. 
Members opposite were labouring under 
the idea that this Bill was necessarily 
the last word of the Government in the 
matter of giving additional assistance to 
education in Scotland. That was an en- 
tire mistake. [“ Hear, hear!” from the 
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thought it was the last word he should 
share the disappoinment of hon. Mem- 
bers. But he supported the Second Read- 
ing with the qualification that the Bill 
was not to be accepted as a full discharge 
of what might be considered to be due 
to education in Scotland because of what 
had already been done this year for edu- 
cation in England. [Zronical Opposition 
cheers.| The Bill so closely resembled 
the English Bills in form, that it might 
seem strange to English Members that 
Scotch Members on his side of the House 
should only support it with the qualifica- 
tion he had mentioned. But the circum- 
stances of the two countries with regard 
to schools and educational legislation 
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and with advanced instruction in the 
ordinary schools. Again, they had in 
Scotland local committees in the counties 
and large burghs, organised under a 
Minute of the Education Department 
and responsible to that Department. 
Their system was thus one which em- 
braced advanced as well as elementary 
instruction. In Scotland the primary 
branch of education was comparatively 
well-provided for; but the Voluntary 
Schools and certain of the School Boards 
were entitled to receive such assistance 
as the Bill would give. The Voluntary 
Schools were under a certain disad- 
vantage as compared with Board Schools 
in having no share of the School Rate, 








were so different that it did not follow | and when a similar disadvantage suffered 
that the Measures suitable for one coun- | by Voluntary Schools in England was 
try would be suitable for the other in the | met by the Bill passed this Session, it 
same degree. The principal educational | would be inconsistent not to give help of 
Measure of this year for England was the | the same kind to the schools in Scotland. 
Bill for giving additional assistance to|In like manner  necessitous School 
Voluntary Schools. In Scotland there were | Boards must be considered. Assistance 
only 390 Voluntary out of a total of 3,120 | was given to them in Scotland under the 
State-aided schools; so that to pass a | existing law, but something further was 
similar Measure for their assistance, how- | required, and it was proposed to be given 
ever proper in itself, would not give | under this Bill. He thought, therefore, 
Scotland equal treatment with England | that the Bill was reasonable and right 
in the matter of additional assistance | as far as it went. But as regarded the 
from the public funds for the promotion | larger question of what was due to educa- 
of education. England had been in want | tion in Scotland, because of what had 
of additional assistance for its Voluntary | recently been done for England, he would 
Schools ; Scotland was in want of ad- | look on this Bill as an instalment, and 
ditional assistance for other educational | an instalment only. It was sufficient of 
objects. Scotland would accept this Bill |its kind—but something more was 
as a payment to account of what was due | wanted of another kind. Scotland re- 
—but not as payment in full. The posi- | quired assistance for the development of 
tion of his country in relation to the | secondary and technical education. A 
question now before the House could not | beginning had been made by the local 
be properly understood without bearing | committees. If only the resources of 
in mind the difference between England | those committees were increased, much 
and Scotland in respect of educational | good might be done, but an improved 
arrangements. Scotland had an Educa- | organisation also was desirable to bring 
tion Act of its own—one which differed | g]] parts of the country under something 
from the English Act in important re- ‘of a uniform system, and to have that 
spects—it had a separate Education | system properly supervised. The Educa- 
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discussions, while the English was an | direction. It was in future to have the 
Elementary Education Act, the Scotch | administration of the Science and Art 
was an Education Act without the re- | grants, and it was endeavouring to bring 
stricting word “ elementary.” The Report | technical instruction more closely in con-. 
of the Scotch Department contained | nection with the local committees on 
paragraphs headed “Secondary Educa- |secondary education. But it was un- 


tion” and “ Technical Education.” The : 
Department had to do with the examina- (deniable that the cause of advanced 
tion of Higher Class Schools, with Secon- | education required more assistance. 
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but in order to elicit private liberality it 
was desirable that the national import- 
ance of well-equipped schools for that 
kind of education be recognised by 
liberal assistance to them from the public 
funds. Private liberality may be trusted 
to-do much to supplement what is done 
by the State, but the State must first 
show that it regards the object as one of 
national importance. He had said 
nothing of University Education. In 
Scotland it had never been usual to look 
upon the Universities as institutions 
standing entirely apart ; but as the ter- 
minus to which all schools should point 
the way. Were any portion of a grant 
for education to be bestowed on the 
Universities, it would excite no surprise 
in Scotland. Education was there a 
wide term. The present position in Scot- 
land was simply this—that while they 
themselves required assistance for educa- 
tion in the broad sense they were called 
upon to pay their share of certain a.sist- 
ance to elementary education in England 
and Wales. They did not grudge that 
contribution, but they contended that it 
was only equitable that a corresponding 
amount of assistance should be given to 
Scotland towards the educational work 
which stood waiting to be undertaken 
there, of which assistance the grants 
under the present Bill were only an in- 
stalment. In saying that Scotland looked 
for much more than the Bill offered he 
was following an excellent lead—that of 
the Scotch Education Department—he- 
cause in a circular of the Department, 
dated June 10, relating to a Minute of 
the same date, on “the distribution of 
the sum available for secondary educa- 
tion,” he found the following words : — 


“In connection with the additional educa- 
tional grants which it is proposed to make to 
England, a claim for a corresponding measure 
of liberality arises for Scotland, and my Lords 
trust that the increased resources thus made 
available will stimulate further development of 
education in all its branches.” 


Here we had the declaration of the De- 
partment that a claim for a corresponding 
Mr. J. A. Campbell, 
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measure of liberality had arisen for 
Scotland, and we had besides, the ex- 
pression of the trust of the Department 
that a stimulus for the further develop- 
ment of education in all its branches 
would be given by “the increased re- 
sources thus made available.” In the 
light of that statement he was surely 
justified in regarding the grants under 
the present Bill as an instalment— 
a just and reasonable instalment, but 
still only an instalment—of what was due 
to Scotland in consideration of the addi- 
tional grants made to England and 
Wales. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR was of 
opinion that the Bill did not do justice 
to Scotland as a whole, and especially to 
Voluntary Schools. The Voluntary 
Schools in Scotland had at least, as well 
as the Voluntary Schools in this country, 
deserved well of the community. They 
were for the most part the schools of the 
poor. They had been launched by those 
who had, in many cases, conscientious ob- 
jections to education for their children 
in any school but their own. They had 
furnished the schools and maintained 
them out of their own resources, without 
any charge whatever on the rates. They 
had not received a penny they had not 
earned under existing regulations and 
in accordance with Government require- 
ments. They were paid, not in respect 
of denominational teaching or framing, 
but exclusively for the secular education 
which they afforded. They asked for 
no more than that. Now of the Volun- 
tary Schools in Scotland, by far the 
greater number were Catholic schools. 
Out of 390 Voluntary Schools, 180 were 
Catholic schools, educating, without any 
charge to the ratepayers, something like 
500,000 children. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had stated that the object of 
the Bill was to treat Scotland in exactly 
the same way as England. But under 
the English Bill Voluntary Schools in 
England were relieved of the burden of 
rates, while under this Bill Voluntary 
Schools in Scotland were subjected to 
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the burden of rates. In that respect this 
Bill was very far from being fair to Scot- 
land as compared with England. The 
burden of rates was one which would 
press more heavily in the future on 
schools. On 23rd October last a circular 
was issued from the Local Government 
Board in Scotland to the effect that the 
rating authorities had no discretion in 
the assessment of school premises, many 
of them having been in the habit of 
exercising a merciful discretion in respect 
of school premises. Under those cir- 
cumstances he hoped the Government 
would see their way to assent in the Com- 
mittee stage to an Amendment which 
would put Scottish Voluntary Schools on 
the same footing as English Voluntary 

Schools. 

*Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington- 
shire) observed that every speech made 
in the Debate, from whichever side, 
picked holes in the Bill. The fact was 
that the Government would not in their 
educational Measures, whether  intro- 
duced for the sake of England or Scot- 
land, look at the point at which they 
ought to look; they would not put edu- 
cational efficiency in the first place. They 
would not concentrate themselves on 
that, but they would try to redeem 
pledges, real or fancied, which had beea 
given at election times, now far distant, 
and against which it might now be fairly 
supposed that the Parliamentary Statute 
of Limitations had run. One would 
imagine that it was now possible for the 
Government, two years after the General 
Election, to look at what most conduces 
to education instead of what conduces to 
the well-beirg of little sections of far less 
importance than was attributed to them, 
and which seemed to be making claims 
successfully on all hands, to the prejudice 
of those who represented the general 
opinion about education in the country. 
In saying that he was not saying that 
Voluntary Schools had not a claim to 
consideration and the 17s. 6d. limit 
pressed upon them strongly. The Bill 
did very little towards their relief, and 
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the schools with the smaller incomes 
would receive less benefit than the 
schools with the larger incomes. The 
Government did not satisfy the primary 
claim of their clients. What were the 
Scotch Catholic schools asking for? They 
had raised their schools to a certain state 
of efficiency, and they would be glad to 
get their share of the public money, and 
would submit themselves to the strictest 
conditions of inspection providing there 
was no interference with their religious 
teaching. But the Bill proposed to give 
them a mere trifle, something that would 
go a very little way to meet their neces- 
sities, and it imposed no conditions as 
to the standard of teaching. True, it was 
said that the Education Department were 
to lay down conditions, but there was not 
an inkling of what they were going to be, 
or upon what footing the money was to 
be distributed, and least of all was it 
known whether the Catholics would be 
put in a position to get their share of 
public money like others on the basis of 
educational efficiency. The criticisms 
from the hon. Members who had spoken 
were well founded and the Government 
would do well to consider them. The 
matter did not rest there. It had been 
pointed out by hon. Members who had 
spoken what the demand in Scotland was, 
and which the Bill did nothing to meet, 
though it had been the subject of private, 
public, and official representations. The 
system existing in Scotland since 1872 
was not merely a system of elementary 
education. The Act of that year provided 
more than an elementary education fol- 
lowing the traditions of the Scotch parish 
schools which gave an education far be- 
yond what could be considered element- 
ary. In Scotland there were two sets 
of educational institutions and not three. 
In England there were the Universities, 
the public and intermediate schools, and 
the elementary schools. In Scotland 
Board Schools often gave a considerable 
amount of secondary education, and the 
Universities came much nearer to the 
schools than was or could be the case ia 
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England. As a result there was an edu- 
cational system organised on a wholly 
different basis, and on this basis there 
was urgent need of assistance. The point 
at which the assistance was urgently re- 
quired was where scholars passed from 
the schools, which were not elementary 
and were not quite secondary schools in 
the sense in which the term was under- 
stood in England, though they gave a 
certain amount of secondary education, 
and the Scotch Universities which gave a 
little more than secondary education. 
Thesé were four in number, and were of 
course sometimes distant from the homes 
of students the sons of poor parents. By 
a judicious extension of the system of 
bursaries more assistance could be given 
to Scotch education than in any other 
way. But what did the Bill do towards 
realising that claim? Did it even assist 
the schools by putting pupils in such a 
condition as would enable them to take 
advantage of the University system? It 
did nothing of the sort, and the House 
was face to face with a state of things in 
which money was more urgently wanted 
than for any other purpose, and the Bill 
was silent upon the claim. They were 
not in a position to assume as conceded 
in their own favour the basis of the 
equivalent grant, for the Government 
had laid down their policy, and Scotch 
‘Members must be content, but putting 
that principle out of account it was ad- 
mitted that something was wanted to 
assist Scotch education where the need 
was urgent. Because the Bill did not do 
that, because it deliberately set aside 
Scottish opinion and neglected claims 
entitled to recognition, he felt bound to 
give his vote for the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire) said the discussion 
had been financial rather than educa- 
tional in its character, and the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken made one con- 
cession he was most glad to welcome, 
that the Government were entitled to 
abandon, as he called it, the principle of 
the equivalent grant. 
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*Mr. HALDANE said he had admitted 
the Government had taken up a strong 
position on this point, and he did not 
think it right to argue the question, and 
he therefore placed himself on a footing 
which was common ground. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that was 
an observation the hon. Gentleman made 
at the beginning of his speech; the re- 
mark to which he was now referring was 
towards the end of the hon. Member’s 
speech, and the import of what he said 
was that the Government were quite en- 
titled to say that the equivalent grant 
did not apply to the matter in hand. Of. 
course he was perfectly aware that this 
had not been the view of other speakers, 
and in particular the hon. Member for 
the Border Burghs who had moved the 
rejection of the Bill based himself on the 
equivalent grant almost alone. Accord- 
ingly the first question for the House to 
consider was whether really the equiva- 
lent grant had any relation to the topic 
with which the House was dealing. The 
hon. Member in support of his proposi- 
tion made a certain quotation from a 
speech of his right hon. colleague the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. He did not 
actually say from what particular speech 
that quotation was taken, but probably 
it was a speech made at the time when 
an equivalent grant was made to Scot- 
land in respect of contribution from 
Imperial sources in aid of local taxation. 

Mr. T. SHAW said the speech was 
much more recent ; it was delivered on 
6th May this year, when the right hon. 
Gentleman absolutely defended the prin- 
ciple of the equivalent grant. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said he did 
not remember the occasion. 

Mr. T. SHAW said it was in discussion 
on the Irish Financial Relations and the 
right hon. Gentleman defended the rela- 
tive proportions of 80, 11, and 9. 

Tus LORD ADVOCATE said he could 
not deal with that particular speech which 
was not within his recollection, but he 
thought he was right in supposing that 
his right hon. Friend was then dealing 
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with the subventions to local taxation, 
but whether he was right in that supposi- 
tion or not, he wished to bring before the 
House the cbvious distinction in prin- 
ciple when dealing by equivalent grant 
with subsidies from Imperial sources in 
aid of local burdens, and in dealing with 
such a subject as education, in which the 
conditions might vary in the two coun- 
tries, though undoubtedly the duty of 
the Imperial Government was the same 
in either country. The principle adhered 
to was that education was a national sub- 
ject, and there should be corresponding 
treatment of it in the various parts of 
the Kingdom, but you cannot take a 
certain portion for England and, drawing 
a geographical line, say so much money 
being spent in England raises the right 
in another part of the Kingdom to a cer- 
tain proportionate sum. There was no 
particular reason for the delimitation of 
Scotland any more than there was for 
a delimination of London or Lancashire. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said the two coun- 
tries had separate Education Depart- 
ments. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said yes, for 
purposes of administration they had, but 
as far as the duty of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment was concerned there was no differ- 
ence in the national duty towards Scot- 
land and England. s 

Mr. BUCHANAN said there were 
separate laws and separate Departments. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said there 
were differences in the ways the grants 
were administered, but that the duty of 
the Imperial Parliament was the same in 
both countries, was a proposition not to 
be controverted, and this was a fatal 
stroke at the principle of the equivalent 
grant as applied to education. He quite 
agreed with the principle of a correspond- 
ing grant, and many persons might say 
that corresponding and equivalent meant 
the same thing. So that might be, but 
in the Parliamentary glossary the latter 
term had a technical meaning, and when 
he used the expression “equivalent 
grant” for clearness of discussion, he 
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meant a grant computed in arithmetical 
proportion as between the countries. 
When he used the words “ corresponding 
grant” he meant that any Imperial ex- 
penditure in England on education, neces- 
sitated in Scotland a corresponding grant 
from Imperial funds. This Bill carried 
out this undertaking. There was in the 
Bill what was in the two English Bills 
corresponding to this, a subvention for 
necessitous Board Schools, and a subven- 
tion to Voluntary Schools. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite thought that when they said 
that they gave away their case. They did 
nothing of the sort. Hon. Gentlemen 
said that, though there was verbal 
equality, there was not real equality, 
because, while there was a great many 
Voluntary Schools in England, there were 
very few in Scotland, and that, although 
the Government affected to give equal 
treatment, and upon mere words did give 
equal treatment, between the one coun- 
try and the other, they were really de- 
frauding Scotland, because she had not 
got so many Voluntary Schools. It was 
perfectly true that so far as the Volun- 
tary Schools grant was concerned—if 
they pinned themselves to that alone— 
Scotland would get rather the worst of 
it, because it had fewer Voluntary 
Schools, but hon. Members opposite had 
altogether found it convenient to forget 
the necessitous Board Schools. And just 
as Scotland lost upon the question of the 
Voluntary Schools so she gained upon 
the question of the necessitous Board 
Schools. He was not talking of equiva- 
lent proportions, but, using the equiva- 
lent grant as a mere barometer to see 
where the expenditure mounted to, let 
them look how the figures stood. Under 
the Bill which had been passed the 
amount allotted to necessitous Board 
Schools in England would be, roughly 
speaking, £154,000. The amount allotted 
to necessitous Board Schools in Scotland 
would be £41,000. Those proportions 
were as 80 to 21°6 ; but, according to the 
argument of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
they ought to be as 80 to 11. In other 
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words, Scotland had got 10 per cent. the 
better as regarded necessitous Board 
Schools. If they were to take the 
principle of the equivalent grant, how 
was it possible to confine their attention 
to the mere fragment of figures embodied 
in this particular Bill? [‘“ Hear, hear! ”] 
They must take the question of the 
equivalent grant altogether, and there- 
fore, logically speaking, they would be 
entitled in showing whether there was 
justice or injustice between the two 
countries, to go far beyond the ambit of 
the educational Vote and take every Vote 
where there was an Imperial contribution 
as a local subvention. In the present 
case they must not pin their attention to 
the simple figures that were voted in 
this Bill, but must take the entire sums 
that were voted by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment for the purposes of education. If 
they did that how did the figures stand? 
Deducting the fee grant—that was to say, 
taking merely the education grant—the 
total sum for England and Wales was 
£5,021,910, and the total sum for Scot- 
land was £844,308. Putting that into 
proportions the English was to the Scotch 
as 80 was to 13:5. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Might I ask 
if the right hon. Gentleman is giving us 
together the amount earned by the 
scholars and the amount paid apart from 
what was earned? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said he was 
giving the amount paid, not earned. He 
was going to answer by anticipation a 
question which he felt sure would be put 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stirling Burghs. On the First 
Reading the right hon. Gentleman said 
their Scotch children were more assi- 
duous, and that they were not entitled, 
as in the question of Imperial liberality, 
to put against the Scotch what they had 
earned by their assiduity. [Opposition 
cheers.| He entirely agreed, but just let 
him state how the figures stood here. If 
hon. Gentlemen would look into the Esti- 
mates for this year they would find that, 
roughly speaking, there was 2s. 6d. more 
Lord Advocate. 
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earned by each Scotch child than by each 
English child. Of that 2s. 6d., 1s. re 
presented the additional assiduity of the 
Scotch child, while 1s. 6d. of the 2s. 6d. 
represented the extra favourable condi- 
tions in the Code. Supposing they had 
an ideal school of 50 children who were 
perfectly capable. The position of the 
two educational systems was this, that 50 
children of exceptional talent in Scotland 
could earn, as a matter of fact, 1s. 6d. 
per head more than 50 English children 
of the same calibre. 

An HON. MEMBER: Studying the same 
subjects? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said No ; but 
teking advantage of what the Imperial 
Parliament said they might get. It 
might be said that they sheuld alter the 
two Codes and make them correspond, 
but all he was doing was pursuing the 
argument of what they got out of the 
Imperial Treasury. To make his argu- 
ment quite correct upon this point, for 
the benefit of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Stirling Burghs, he 
proposed to deduct the 1s. per head, which 
represented the additional assiduity of 
the Scotch child, and the proportion of 
the total sum, which stood at 80 as to 
13°5, would then be reduced to 80 as to 
13. As long as he was above the 80 to 
11 he entirely rebutted the charge that 
there had been any injustice to Scotland 
on the question of the equivalent grant. 
But he had not exhausted the whole of 
the advantages of Scotland when he had 
given these figures. In giving the total 
educational vote, hon. Members would 
notice that he particularly said he de- 
ducted the fee grant. As a matter of 
fact, the fee grant in England was 10s., 
while the fee grant in Scotland, accord- 
ing to the promise of his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was going to be 12s. It had always been 
12s., because they had always contri- 
buted 2s. out of local money. But as 
hon. Members knew—and here they must 
not merely take the Bill, but the whole 
educational policy of the Government— 
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there had been a promise made, ratified 
by a declaration which he had made 
across the Table of the House with the 
approval of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that Imperial money would be 
given to keep for the future that. amount 
of 2s. which would otherwise be ex- 
hausted. He would now give a very 
striking illustration of the method of 
criticism which had been adopted upon 
the other side of the House. The hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
pinned his faith to what he described 
as a deficiency of £52,000. He did not 
admit the hon. Gentleman’s figures. 
There was £41,200 which was given 
to Scotland under the necessitous Board 
clause, £12,500 under the Voluntary 
Schools capitation grant of 3s., and 
£26,000 under the promise of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to keep up the 
capitation grant of 12s. instead of 10s. 
The three sums made £79,800, or, 
roughly, £80,000. To England was 
given £617,000 under the Voluntary 
Schools scheme, and £110,000 under 
the necessitous Board School scheme, 
making £727,000. If they took the 
English grant at £727,000, the propor- 
tion would come out at £80,000. He 
agreed that 11-80ths of £44,000 had to 
be added to the £80,000, which would 
make the sum £86,000. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (Yorks, 
W.R., Rotherham): The sum of £50,000 
or £60,000 which was given under the 
17s. 6d. limit should be added. 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE said that 
that was a question he could not now 
discuss. He maintained that the sum 
weuld be £86,000 as against £110,000. 
Even if they took the addition under the 
l7s. Gd. limit, which the right hon. 
Member for Rotherham had just referred 
to, it was quite evident 11-80ths would 
not raise the £86,000 to £110,000; it 
would make it £93,000. But leaving 
the figures of the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs as he himself stated 
them, there was a very curious illustra- 
tion in respect to the question of the 
equivalent grant which would strike the 
House. In theory he would go back to 
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1870 and 1872. The 67th Clause of the 
Scotch Act and the 97th Clause of the 
English Act established the question of 
additional help to necessitous schools, 
and, accordingly, if the argument was 
worth anything, there ought to have 
been equivalent treatment as between 
the two countries at the time those two 


clauses were passed. How did the 
figures stand? Scotland was paid under 
the operation of the 67th Clause 


£13,800. An English Member might 
have said, “If you are passing a Bill 
which gives identical treatment, and 
Scotland is to get £13,800, we are en- 
titled to a sum which will bear to 
£13,800 the same relation that 80 bears 
to 11.” If such a proportional sum 
were worked out the answer would be 
found to be £100,360. As a matter of 
fact £41,600 was paid to England, so 
that there was a deficiency in the case 
of England of £58,760, a sum which was 
more than £6,000 above the deficiency 
which was complained of by the hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs. There 
were certain other topics dealt with 
by the hon. Member. He spoke of 
the Bill as being something in 
favour of symmetry, and he said 
symmetry meant educational reac- 
tion. The hon. Member proceeded to 
say that the proudest educational boast 
of Scotland was that there was a Board 
School in every parish. It certainly was 
a new doctrine to a Scotchman that the 
Scotch educational boast began in 1872. 
One used to hear about John Knox in 
connection with education. The hon. 
Member for the Wick Burghs said the 
educational system was founded by 
Liberal statesmen. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK: I said the pre- 
sent system. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE thought the 
hon. Member made a wider claim; he 
was glad the hon. Gentleman gave up 
John Knox as a Liberal statesman. [A 
laugh.| Really this Bill had nothing to 
do with educational reaction. The Bill 
was admittedly introduced because of the 
Scotch demand that arose upon the help 
that had been given to primary educa- 
tion in England. The hon. Member 
spoke of the great sacrifices that had 
been made by the Free Church of Scot- 
land. The hon. Gentleman might have 
quoted the Church of which he was a 
distinguished Member, the United 
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Presbyterian Church, and he need not 
have altogether forgotten, as he did, the 
Established Church of Scotland, because, 
while 500 schools were handed over by 
the Free Church, 1,000 were handed 
over by the Established Church. The 
two Churches knew very well that the 
national education that was going to be 
given in the Board Schools was to be 
denominational. [“Oh, oh!”] It was 
absurd to talk of the education in 
Roman Catholic and Episcopalian 
Schools as sectarian; it was denomina- 
tional. The schools in favour of which 
the hon. Member for Donegal spoke were 
not one whit more denominational in 
their own way than the Board Schools 
were in their way. [Mr. Munpena: 
“Oh, oh!”] The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield cried “Oh, 
oh!” He did not know how much the 
right hon. Gentleman knew or did not 
know of Scotland. [Laughter.| 
*Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside): I administered the Scotch 
‘Education Acts for nearly six years. 
The LORD ADVOCATE hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman had learned the 
Shorter Catechism. If he had not he 
did not know what denominational 
education in Scotland meant. [ Laughter}. 
They were taught a religious education 
by a creed which was shared by the 
three great Churches of Scotland. It 
was a great advantage that the cleft 
which existed between those three great 
Churches had to do with Church govern- 
ment, and not with doctrine, so that 
they were enabled to have their common 
standard taught in the public schools of 
the country. [‘Hear, hear!”| The 
hon. Member said next that there was 
no public demand for this Bill. Here 
again he thought he might appeal to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Donegal, 
and if he wanted a further witness he 
would ask the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Bridgeton (Sir Charles Cameron) to 
intervene. The hon. Baronet knew well 
that the Roman Catholic schools and the 
Episcopal schools would have felt them- 
selves very unjustly treated if they had 
found that the Voluntary Schools in 
England were to be assisted, while they 
were to be left out in the cold. So far 
as the hon. Member for the Hawick 
Burghs was concerned, he could not but 
contrast the attitude of extra sympathy 
which the hon. Gentleman displayed with 
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his Irish friends the other day on the 
question of the deportation of paupers 
when he was ready at their bidding to 
upset what was really the Scottish settle- 
ment system. 

Mr. T. SHAW : I must ask my right 
hon. friend to withdraw that observation, 
I am at nobody’s bidding for the dis. 
charge of my public duty. What I 
consider is the merits or demerits of each 
case. [Opposition cheers]. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I am not 
aware that I said that the hon. Gentle- 
man was at anyone’s bidding. I would 
have made no such imputation. I do 
not withdraw it, because I did not make 
it. I said extra sympathy. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: You said “at 
their bidding.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Did I say 
that ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
you did. 

Mr. T. SHAW : You withdraw that, 
I suppose ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE: Well, I 
absolutely withdraw if I said it. The 
reporters will bear me out as to whether 
I said it or not. Continuing, the right 
hon. Gentleman said he wished to con- 
trast the hon. Member’s attitude on the 
deportation of paupers’ question with 
his attitude towards the Irish Members’ 
very just demands on the present 
occasion. In regard to the application 
of the Bill to the Highlands, the Bill 
would have no effect whatever upon the 
application of the minute of March 
1895 as to the Highlands grant. Coming 
to the general question of secondary 
education, he was entirely in sympathy 
with something that was said, but not 
entirely with the expression of it, by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
University. Of course the Government 
hoped that this was not the very last 
word of this or some other Government 
upon the question of education. [Zronical 
Opposition cheers and laughter.| He 
did not say that the Government was to 
be composed of people on the other side 
of the House. [Ministerial cheers.| But 
the point of the Bill was, that it was 
introduced in co-relation with the 
Measure introduced for the benefit of 
primary education in England, and, 
accordingly, all he said about secondary 
education was, that when it was taken 
up by the Imperial Exchequer, with a 
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view to making direct grants in favour, with England, which got a 5s. grant. 
of secondary education, it must be taken |The origin of the free education in 
up as a purely Imperial subject, and they | Scotland was the devoting to free educa- 
could not keep it to Scotland. At/|tion of the sum of money which was 








present there was no _ direct 
from the Exchequer in favour of| 
secondary education, and what he urged | 
upon the House was that the question | 
of this Bill was not upon the attitude of | 
the Government to secondary education, | 
that they had the cause of secondary | 
education at heart, and that in future | 
they hoped there might be steps taken | 
in that direction, not only for Scotland 
but altogether for the United Kingdom. 
The hon. Member for Donegal had intro- 
duced the question of the 17s. 6d. limit. 
It was asked why did they not abolish 
the 17s. 6d. limit as in the English Bill? 
There were several answers to that. 
The first was that there had _ been 
absolutely no claim or wish generally ex- 
pressed on the part of the people of Scot- 
land that the 17s. 6d. limit should be 
taken away for this very good reason, 
that its withdrawal would not be an un- 
mixed blessing. It would undoubtedly 
lead to a great extent to farming in 
schools. People would simply give a 
school to a teacher and say, “ Here is the 
school, earn what you can out of the 
Government.” Another answer was, 
that as a matter of fact, the 17s. 6d. 
limit, although in terms a 17s. 6d. limit, 
was not really that in Scotland. It was 
in the first place a 19s. 6d. limit, because 
as the fee grant had been paid in Scot- 
land at the rate of 12s. a head, instead 
of 10s., and inasmuch as, according to the 
Act of Parliament, the fee grant, although 
paid from Imperial sources counted as 
local, it was quite obvious that the limit, 
so far as Scotland was concerned, was 
really a 19s. 6d. limit. That was not all. 
There was a sum of £60,000 given under 
one of the Educational Local Taxation 
Acts for secondary education in Scotland. 
That grant was administered through 
the medium of the Board Schools, and to 
the extent that it was paid, it also 
counted upon the question of the 17s. 6d. 
limit. Taking those three facts together, 
the Government had not thought it 
necessary to abolish the 17s. 6d. limit in 
this Bill, He came next to the question 
of the justification of the 3s. The 
hon. Member who raised it still seemed 
to be under the impression that Scotland 





was being unjustly treated in comparison 


grant | equivalent to the purely local subvention 


given in favour of the relief of rates in 
England, and the calculations which 
were originally made upon the money so 
provided, allowed of a payment of 12s. 
per head. In 1892, when in the inter- 
vening time free education had been 
granted to England at the rate of 10s. 
per head, Parliament thought fit to 
make an exchange between the two 
moneys, that was to say, it took away the 
old sum which, being put into the Local 
Taxation Account, was given out to pay 
the capitation grant of 12s. for educa- 
tional purposes, and replaced it by a 
direct education grant, which was now 
calculated in precisely the same way as 
the English grant, namely, at 10s. per 
head. As a matter of fact, the proceeds 
of the original grant had been so exube- 
rant that they had sufficient savings to 
make up the 12s. since 1892, although 
they were only getting 10s. from the 
direct Parliamentary grant, but during 
those years they had spent their savings ; 
and accordingly by this year, if they had 
gone on with a further promise from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, they would 
only have been able to pay exactly 10s. 
per head; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that as they had been 
conducting their system in Scotland on 
the scale of 12s., he would make up this 
2s, out of the Imperial Treasury. It 
therefore seemed only just that when 
they were giving this help to the Volun- 
tary Schools they should take this con- 
tribution from the Exchequer of 2s. 
into account, and make the grant 3s. 
instead of 5s. (‘“ Hear, hear !”) The hon. 
Member for Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
mentioned the question of the exemption 
of Voluntary Schools from rates, and said 
there had been a merciful discretion 


under which the local bodies had 
hitherto in many cases exempted 
these institutions from rates. The 


fee grant was paid equally to all Volun- 
tary and Board Schools, and accord- 
ingly they had this fact, that out of the 
Imperial Treasury there was paid over 
and above the general capitation grant 
of 10s. this extra 2s. under the promise 
of his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He agreed with the hon. 
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Member for Donegal when he said that 
the rating authorities had exercised a 
merciful discretion in the matter of the 
exemption of school buildings from rates, 
because they were doing what they had 
no right to do under the law. All he 
could say with regard to that matter was 
that the Government had no wish to in- 
troduce any Parliamentary contest, and 
so far as he could see nobody objected 
to that being done, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber would put down an Amendment on 
the Committee stage in the terms of the 
provision in the English Bill he could 
promise him favourable consideration for 
it. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] He had now, he 
thought, gone through the various points 
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Wales by the abolition of the 17s. 64, 
limit. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Board Schools in Scotland were 
denominational ; technically this might 
be true, but they were certainly not 
so in the sense that the Episcopal or 
Catholic Schools were in Scotland, or the 
Voluntary Schools in England. It was 
impossible, in his opinion, to_say that 
because they used the Scottish Catechism, 
the Board Schools in Scotland were deno- 
mwinational. In the first place, there 
was no ecclesiastical control. It was only 
as a member of a School Board that a 
clergyman could have anything to do 
with their management, whereas Volun- 
tary Schools in England were entirely 





under ecclesiastical control. He did not 
know how the Lord Advocate was going 
to defend the non-application of the prin- 
ciple of an equivalent grant in this case. 


that had been raised, and he submitted 
that Scotland was not being defrauded | 
in this matter, seeing that the topic of | 
secondary education did not directly | 


arise upon the Bill. [‘ Hear, hear!”’] 


*Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- | 


friars) said that the whole speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman had been directed 
to satisfying the Scotch Members that 
the grant they were entitled to as corre- 
sponding to that given to England had 
been paid. The right hon. Gentleman 
had drawn a distinction between corre- 
sponding and equivalent, but he could 
not follow him over a great deal of his 
ground. The right hon. Gentleman 
had referred to many Acts and regu- 
lations, and the question was so 
complex and involved that he had to 
ask the Government to call upon the 
Treasury to prepare a statement for the 
House to show how matters stood. In 
dealing with the amount voted to Eng- 
land and Wales under the Act of last 
year, the right hon. Gentleman omitted 
two amounts which went to those two 
countries indirectly under the Act. The 
right hon. Gentleman told the House that 
the amount given under the Voluntary 
Schools Act was £617,000, and under 
the Necessitous Schools Act, £116,000, 
making altogether £733,000, which came 
out of the taxes; but the right hon. 
Gentleman did not say that England and 
Wales also received a sum estimated at 
£40,000 by the abolition of the 17s. 6d. 
limit, and that they would also receive 
a sum estimated at £100,000 through the 
exemption of school buildings from rates. 
He presumed that in Scotland they would 
get relief from the rates, but they would 
not get the relief given to England and 


Lord Advocate. 


| The right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 





the amounts given to Scotland for other 
purposes, but in many cases to be 
furnished by the Treasury. Scotland got 
nothing like an equivalent grant, and 
a statement such as he had asked for 
would show that the grants given to Eng- 
land were much larger than the propor- 
tion of 80 to 11. Speaking some time 
ago, the present First Lord of the Adwi- 
ralty said,— 


“The equivalent grant was originally con- 
ceded in order to save Ireland and Scotland 
from a disadvantage under which they would 
otherwise have lain. The ratio of these contri- 
butions has proved on the whole to be singu- 
larly fair. From that time forth Ireland and 
Scotland have always been indemnified when 
any particular relief has been given to 
England.” 


In this case particular relief had been 
given to England, and the Scotch Men- 
bers now asked that Scotland should re- 


ceive equivalent relief. He did not 
understand from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech that they got it under this 
Bill. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said the Lord 
Advocate had indicated that the object 
of the present Government was to secure 
uniformity. To attain uniformity in 
education between England, Scotland, 
and Ireland would occupy the rest of the 
time of the present Parliament. They 
were three distinct systems in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. There was no 
uniformity now, and in this Bill the Gov- 
ernment were not giving anything in the 
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shape of uniformity. .The right hon. 
Gentleman had claimed that Scotland 
was getting an equivalent, but the old 
system was being carried out, if not in 
the letter, in the spirit. When the former 
Unionist Government brought in their 
Bill to create County Councils in England 
they determined that for the financing of 
these new bodies a certain proportion 
should come from personal property and 
there was handed over to them one half 
of the probate duty and a portion of 
the licence duty, and that was to be 
allocated in the principle of nationality. 
England was to keep her share, Scotland 
her share, and Ireland her share, and the 
grants which Parliament had been in the 
habit of voting annually were to be taken 
away. 
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that the burden of English, Welsh, and 
Irish colleges was borne by Parliament 
of its own free will, whilst it had repu- 
diated dishonourably the burden of sup- 
porting the Scotch universities. In Eng- 
land a Royal College of Science had been 
established, and Ireland was to be simi- 
larly benefited ; but Scotland was to be 
left out in the cold. English boys were 
thus to be given special advantages over 
Scotch lads. In regard to the sum of 
£265,000 which Scotland ought to re- 
ceive under the Act of 1892, he wished 
to know how it was that the sum of 
12s. a head to schools was no longer to 
come out of it. Had the Probate Duty 
in Scotland dropped, or had the number 
of school children greatly increased? 


England used her share of the; He was of opinion that there had 


money for the purpose of reducing local} been a “deal” between the Trea- 


rates. 
abolishing school fees. 
English Bill making elementary educa- 
tion free was brought in, Scotland already 
had free education, which she paid for 
herself. Scotchmen thereupon asked for 
an equivalent grant, and the result was 
that 11-80ths of the amounts set aside 
for primary education in England was 
handed over to the Scotch Office. That 
was done under the Act of 1892. Under 
that Act Scotland got hold of her own 
Probate Duty, and gave 12s. a head out 
of it to various schools. Scotland got a 
sum of £265,000, and £30,000 out of 
that sum went to university education, 
and £60,000 to secondary education. 
When he first entered that House sums 
were voted every year for the Scotch 
universities, the old Scotch Estimates 
having been taken over at the time of 
the Union. The charges for the Scotch 
universities remained in the Estimates 
until 1888. That the money should be 
voted by the Imperial Parliament was a 
bargain, and that bargain was honour- 
ably adhered to until nine years ago, 
when a Unionist Government deliberately 
refused to support the Scotch universi- 
ties, and the result was, that out of her 
own money Scotland had to provide 
£30,000 for the support of university 
education. England, therefore, had re- 
pudiated her obligations in a most dis- 
honourable manner. Parliament had 
given colleges and universities and en- 
dowments to Ireland; it had done the 
same thing for Wales, and it was giving 
£25,000 a year to English colleges, so 





But Scotland used her share for|sury and the Scotch Office. 
Thus, when the | 





It was 
most amusing to hear why the 17s. 6d. 
limit should not be abolished in 
Scotland. It was said that probably 
the Voluntary Schools might make a deal 
with the teachers, and that the teachers 
would farm their schools. What evi- 
dence was there of this? If that was 


likely to be the case in Scotland why 


should it not be the case in England? 
Why were the Government so anxious to 
protect Scotland? He should like to hear 
the reason for the course which was being 
taken. As far as he saw, the only reason 
was that the Government were defraud- 
ing Scotland of £7,300 a year. That was 
the only policy of the Treasury in educa- 
tional matters—to do what they could to 
defraud Scotland. The Scottish people 
were in this position—a poor country 
believing in education in the past, having 
spent their money in every Department 
of education, were not getting anything 
like a fair equivalent of what the English 
were receiving. He supported the re- 
jection of the Bill. 

Sm HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling Burghs) said it was a sig- 
nificant fact that of the Scottish Mem- 
bers who had taken part in this discus- 
sion not one, except the Lord Advocate, 
had expressed any very cordial approba- 
tion of the Bill. Two hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House had 
treated this as a mere instalment of what 
was due to Scotland, and they looked 
forward with a simple-minded faith which 
he admired, to another year when some- 
thing very ‘great was going to be done 
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for secondary education in Scotland. But 
the Lord Advocate appeared to be chiefly 
anxious to prove—he could not say that 
he had succeeded—that Scotland re- 
ceived quite enough for education at 
present as compared with England—in 
fact, rather more than her proper share. 
He did not think that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would persuade 
the Scottish people of the correctness of 
this contention. One fact ought to be 
borne in mind, namely, the immense 
sacrifices which the Scottish people had 
made, without grumbling, for 25 years 
in the payment of school rates. [Cheers.] 
In many parts of England, no doubt, 
heavy rates had been incurred for the 
same purpose, but in Scotland the rates 
were universal. That fact ought to go 
somehow into the account. In England, 
on the other hand, there had been com- 
plaints against the heavy burden of rates 
and subscriptions, but even from the 
Voluntary Schools in Scotland he had not 
heard any loud complaints of their un- 
comfortable financial position. For his 
own part he disassociated himself from 
any of those who might deny the right 
of the Voluntary Schools in Scotland to 
any assistance if they could make out a 
good case for it. When they spoke of 
Voluntary Schools in Scotland they 
meant Roman Catholic schools, and if 
they suffered in any way he was sure that 
those who did not belong to that com- 
munion and who even disapproved of the 
character and management of the 
schools would not grudge them any relief 
which might be thought necessary. But 
the right hon. Gentleman entered upon 
that subject which was becoming an 
almost inextricable maze—the subject of 
equivalent grants. The way in which this 
question was treated now was that when 
a fixed equivalent grant meant less than 
a calculation of the absolute necessities 
of the case in the individual country then 
the Government were in favour of 
equivalent grants; but when an equiva- 
lent grant was more than some sum 
which might be supposed to represent 
the necessities of the country then there 
were objections raised to equivalent 
grants, and the matter was settled on the 
ground of necessity. [Cheers.] He 
thought it was time, as the right hon. 
Gentleman and his colleagues introduced 
the system of equivalent grants, to invite 
the House of Commons to make up their 
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minds one way or the other. As to the 
17s. 6d. limit, he did not think a suffi- 
cient reason had been given for neglect- 
ing to repeal that limit in Scotland when 
it was abolished in England and Wales. 
When the English Bill was under con- 
sideration there was a provision in it to 
abolish that limit, and an hon. Member 
moved that it should be postponed. The 
First Lord of the Treasury on that occa- 
sion said that the 17s. 6d. limit was open 
to a great many objections; it was a 
great temptation to the manipulation of 
accounts, and fined poor but efficient 
schools in a manner highly detri- 
mental to the interests of education. 
Therefore, the right hon. Gentleman 
added, he could not defer even for a 
month. [“Hear, hear!”] The aboli- 
tion of the 17s. 6d. limit must not be 
deferred even for a month. The right 
hon. Gentleman would noc be able to 
sleep in his bed—{laughter|—if he 
thought this provision was still in opera- 
tion in England and Wales. Yet they 
had introduced what professed to be a 
corresponding Measure in Scotland, and 
left this iniquitous and obnoxious 
17s. 6d. limit in all its deformity. 
[Cheers.} This was hardly the time for 
asking questions on the details of the 
Bill. But there was one which would 
have to be answered later on. Clause 2 
said that for the purposes of Section 19 
of the Elementary Education Act, 1876, 
in so far as it related to Scotland, the aid 
grant paid to Voluntary Schools should 
be deemed to be income derived from 
other sources than the Parliamentary 
grant. So that it would go towards the 
l7s. 6d. limit. But if that was to be 
the ease in the Voluntary School, why 
not in the Board School? [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Neither he nor any of his hon. 
Friends could at all understand why the 
distinction should be made. The truth 
was that they were dealing with a coun- 
try which had a totally different system 
of education from that of England, and 
which had not only a totally different 
system, but different conditions, ideas, 
and conceptions on the subject of educa- 
tion altogether. The right hon. Gentle- 
man became exceedingly warm when he 
spoke of the part John Knox had played ; 
but whether it was due to John Knox or 
any other person, the Scotch people had 
for generations taken a different view of 
the subject from the English people at 
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large. They had regarded education as 
almost a necessity of life, and had never 
feared or grudged it. Therefore they 
were ahead of England in this matter— 
a fact that was too apt to be lost sight of 
in debates and legislation. They were 
told that the grants given in England 
were for primary education; therefore 
all the money available for Scotland 
must be confined to primary education, 
and secondary education was to be rele- 
gated to the distant future. But in 
Scotland primary education was done 
with. They were at the secondary edu- 
cation stage. Therefore the analogous 
provision for Scotland would be a provi- 
sion for improving and completing 
secondary education. Yet they were 
made to give this money where it was 
really, in one sense, not wanted—at any 
rate, not urgently wanted—while they 
received nothing for purposes. of 
secondary and technical education, which 
all who took any interest in Scotch edu- 
cation knew would be of immense bene- 
fit to the whole community. The Scotch 
primary schools differed from the 
English also in that they were predomi- 
nantly Board Schools. “But,” said the 
Lord Advocate—who not only introduced 
John Knox but the shorter catechism 
and all sorts of sacred subjects—[laugh- 
ter|—“the Board Schools all the same 
were denominational schools.” No 
doubt they were in the sense that more 
or less dogmatic religion after the Pres- 
byterian form was taught. But the 
Boards who authorised the teaching were 
elected by the ratepayers, and the 
schools were in no sense clerical. They 
were in a totally different position from 
the Voluntary Schools, whose raison 
détre was to propagate certain distinc- 
tive doctrines. [‘ Hear, hear!”] But 
if, on the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
showing, the Board Schools were deno- 
minational, why did he differentiate 
against them? [“Hear, hear!”] He 
had given the House some of the reasons 
why he and his friends could not con- 
sider the Measure in any sense a satis- 
factory one. He cordially agreed with 
the Motion for the rejection of the Bill. 
It might seem singular and ludicrous to 
refuse money. But there was no such 
absurdity in reality. They regarded 
the sum proposed as very far short of 
what they were entitled to, and if they 
were to receive any money at all it was 
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not for these purposes they would have 
it. A small sum might be given for the 
relief of certain Voluntary Schools, if 
they made out a good case for it. But 
the bulk of the money that went to Scot- 
land ought to go now for secondary edu- 
cation. Some of his Scotch friends on 
the other side looked with confidence to 
a future Bill; but what he feared was 
that it would be moulded not according 
to the views of Scotch Members, who 
knew the feelings and wishes of the 
Scotch people, not according to the re- 
quirements of Scotch education, but 
according to the prejudices and the ne- 
cessities of England. Their great desire 
and he was sure it was shared by the 
Lord Advocate and by every Scotchman 
on the Government side of the House— 
was to maintain Scotland’s pre-eminence 
in education; and it was because this 
Bill, if not in one sense a backward step, 
was, at all events, an omission of an op- 
portunity to take a distinctly forward 
step, that they were compelled to oppose 
it. 

*Mr. ALEXANDER WYLIE (Dumbar- 
tonshire), who rose amid cries of 
“Divide!” wished to join in the expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction which had pro- 
ceeded from Scotch Members on both 
sides of the House on account of no pro- 
vision having been made by this Bill for 
Secondary Technical Education. Under 
the old parochial system Scotland held, 
as far as elementary education was con- 
cerned, a foremost place amongst the 
countries of Europe. She had been mak- 
ing progress since, but not as much as she 
should have made; and as far as tech- 
nical education was concerned she had 
been passed in the race by Germany. 
He thought the Government had missed 
a great opportunity by not incorporating 
in the Bill a provision for fostering 
secondary and technical education. Not- 
withstanding, he was prepared to support 
the Bill, for this reason, that he believed 
half a loaf was better than no bread. He 
believed the provision for Voluntary 
Schools, and especially for necessitous 
schools, of which there were many in the 
Highlands, would do a large amount of 
good. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stirling Burghs had said that 
they had done with primary education 
in Scotland. He could not agree with 
that as long as 10 per cent. of their 
people were illiterates. The grant to the 
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Voluntary Schools would greatly assist 
the reducing of that percentage. The 
Voluntary Schools were divided into 
two classes—Episcopalian and Roman 
Catholic; the Episcopalian educating 
2 per cent. and the Roman Catholic 8 per 
cent. of the children. A large proportion 
of the Roman Catholics were Irish. The 
constituency he represented had received 
a larger influx of Irishmen than any 
other in the United Kingdom ; and hav- 
ing had a great deal of experience of the 
operation of the Education Act in con- 
nection with Irish children, he knew that 
it had been most beneficial. Twenty-five 
years ago Irish children were the most 
illiterate and uneducated part of the 
Scotch population. Now they came very 
close up alongside their Scotch neigh- 
bours, and were making continuous and 
rapid progress. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Glasgow University that the 
provisions of the Bill were inadequate ; 
but he looked forward with hope, in spite 
of what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stirling Burghs had said, to 
the Government before long making 
proper provision for secondary and 
technical education. 

Sir ROBERT REID (Dumfries Burghs) 
thought the Bill was right in one sense 
in giving money to the denominational 
schools, which, to his knowledge, greatly 
needed it in some places. But, while it 
was just that the Scotch Voluntary 
Schools should receive some assistance, 
it was most unjust that they did not re- 
ceive the same assistance as the English. 
It was all very well for the Lord Advocate 
to point to some figure of 2s., which he 
had handled very skilfully ; but the fact 
remained that, under the English Bill of 
this year the English denominational 
schools would get 5s. more than they had 
got hitherto, under the Scotch Bill the 
Scotch denominational schools would 
only get 3s. more. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said the effect of the promise 
he had made was that the Scotch Volun- 
tary Schools would get as much as the 
English. 

Sir R. REID said he coupled with the 
3s. grant in the Bill the promise of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 2s. 
The fact, however, remained that that 
2s. had hitherto been received by the de- 
nominational schools in Scotland. The 
difference, therefore, between this and 
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the English Bill was that the denomina- 
tional schools in England were better off 
by 5s. and the denominational schools in 
Scotland by 3s. per head and no more, 
That was not fair play. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Taking the whole sum together given to 
all classes under the Bill the Government 
gave, according to the Lord Advocate’s 
own contention, £80,000 instead of 
£110,000, which was the equivalent 
grant. That could not be fair. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] It was no use going back to 
former grants and comparing them. If 
they went back at all let them go back 
to the whole comparison of the receipts 
and expenditure in Scotland. [“ Hear, 
hear!”} The whole of that subject, he 
thought, was reserved for consideration 
in order to ascertain the truth of the 
entire question, and they had no right to 
select a small piece out of the whole and 
manufacture that into an argument in 
support of the present Bill. [“ Hear, 
hear!’] He hoped Scotland would resent 
the use of a large English majority 
against a small number of Scotch Mem- 
bers to impose upon her what was not 
fair and could not be justified. [" Hear, 
hear!”] He would have preferred that 
the policy they held on this matter should 
have been embodied in an Amendment, 
as there were inconveniences and possible 
misunderstandings in voting against the 
Second Reading of the Bill itself. But, 
inasmuch as there were no other means 
left to him—it was not quite fair to leave 
no other means—of expressing the re- 
sentment that he thought he was entitled 
to feel at the disparaging treatment as 
between England and Scotland in this 
matter, he should vote with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hawick Burghs. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 159; 
Noes, 52.—(Division List, No. 262.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill Read a Second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 
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CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
[Progress 297TH Junz.] 
Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuatrman of Ways and Means, Mr. 
J. W. Lowruer in the Chair.] 


Clause 4,—- 


APPLICATION OF MONEYS AT THE DISPOSAL 
OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


(1.) In applying the Congested Districts 
(Scotland) Fund the Commissioners may take 
such steps as they think proper for— 

(a) aiding and developing agriculture, 
and the breeding of live stock and poultry 
in congested districts ; and 

(b) providing suitable seed potatoes and 
seed oats and implements for crofters and 
cottars in congested districts; and 

(c) providing, subject to the provisions 
herein-after contained, land for sub-divi- 
sion among or for enlargement of the 
holdings of crofters and cottars in con- 
gested districts for the purposes of culti- 
vation or grazing, in such manner and 
upon such conditions and after such 
adaptations as shall be determined by the 
Commissioners ; and 

(d) aiding migration of crofters and 
cottars from congested districts to other 
districts, and settling any migrants under 
favourable circumstances in the places to 
which they first migrate; and 

(e) aiding and developing fishing (in- 
cluding industries connected with and sub- 
servient to fishing) and the formation of 
fishermen’s dwellings and holdings in con- 
gested districts; and 

(f) aiding the providing or improving of 
piers or boat-slips, public roads and 
bridges, and footpaths and foot-bridges, in 
congested districts ; and 

(g) aiding and developing spinning, weav- 
ing, and other home industries in con- 
gested districts; and 


(h) subject to the consent of the 
Treasury,— 
aiding the providing or improving of 
harbours. 


(2.) The Commissioners may give their 
assistance either by way of gift or loan, or by 
way of sale at cost price, and subject to such 
conditions as they think fit, which conditions 
and the provisions for their enforcement or for 
the case of their violation shall be as effectual 
as if they were contained in this Act.” 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark Mid) moved 
to add at the end of Sub-section (2) :— 


_“Any person nominated by the Commis- 
sioners may, at all reasonable times, and after 
due notice to the occupier, enter any land occu- 
pied by an occupier to whom seed or imple- 
ments, utensils or machinery, or appliances 
have been sold or gifted, in order to ascertain 
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whether such seed has been properly sown, or 
that a proper use is being made of such imple- 
ments, utensils, machinery, or appliances.” 


Mr. JOHN McLEOD (Sutherland- 
shire) thought that when seed or ap- 
pliances had been bought and paid for 
they should not be inspected by any 
official. 

Mr. CALDWELL said there were 
similar powers in the Congested Districts 
(Ireland) Act. These things were to be 
sold at less than cost price, and that 
being so he thought the Commissioners 
should have power to see that they were 
being properly used. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as Amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Mr. McLEOD said more notice should 
have been given of the proposed addi- 
tion. He objected to the clause being 
passed in its present form, and sub- 
mitted that the Bill would be better as 
originally drafted. He hoped the Lord 
Advocate would consider the Motion 
between now and the Report stage. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that 
when the Bill was last before the House 
ample intimation appeared on the Paper 
as to what was to be done. As the hon. 
Member for Lanark had said, it was 
merely proposed to give the Commis- 
sioners the same powers that had been 
given to the Congested Districts Board 
in Ireland. When articles were gifted or 
sold at less than cost price, he thought 
power should be given to see that they 
were being properly used. 

Mr. McLEOD maintained that nothing 
was said about things being sold at less 
than cost price. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 5,— 


ACQUISITION, ADAPTATION, AND DISPOSAL OF 
LAND. SMALL HOLDINGS AcT, 1892. 


(1.) For the purpose of the purchase of land 
by the Commissioners (who are hereby autho- 
rised to purchase and hold land and dispose 
thereof as in this Act provided) the Lands 
Clauses Acts shall be incorporated with this 
Act, except the provisions of those Acts with 
respect to the purchase and taking of land 
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otherwise than by agreement; and the provi- 
sions of Sub-section four of Nection three of 
the Allotments (Scotland) Act 1892 with respect 
to the settlement of disputed compensation for 
land shall apply, with the necessary modifica- 
tions, as if the Commissioners were therein 
referred to. 

(2.) Any limited owner may sell land to the 
Commissioners for the purposes of those Acts 
at such a price, or for Ani consideration, as, 
having regard to those purposes and to all the 
circumstances of the case, is the best that can 
be reasonably obtained. 

(3.) The Commissioners may, if they think 
fit, before disposing of land for the purposes 
of this Act, adapt the same by dividing and 
fencing it, making occupation roads, and exe- 
cuting any other works, such as works for the 
provision of drainage or water supply, which 
can, in the opinion of the Commissioners, be 
more economically and efficiently executed for 
the land as a whole. 

(4.) The Commissioners may also, if they 
think fit, adapt the land for the purposes of 
this Act by erecting thereon such buildings, or 
making such adaptations of existing buildings, 
as, in their opinion, are required for the due 
occupation of the land, and cannot be made by 
the crofters or cottars or fishermen. 

(5.) Where any right of grazing or other 
similar right is attached to land acquired by 
the Commissioners for the purposes of this 
Act, the Commissioners may attach any share 
of the right to any holding in such manner 
and subject to such regulations as they think 
proper. 
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Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub-sec- 
tion (1), to leave out from the word 
“agreement,” to the end of the sub-sec- 
tion, and to insert :— 


(2) If the Commissioners are satisfied that 
suitable land for the purposes of this Act can- 
not be acquired on reasonable terms by volun- 
tary agreement, and that the circumstances are 
such as to make it proper that the Commis- 
sioners should proceed under this section, they 
shall publish, once at least, in each of two 
consecutive weeks in some newspaper circulat- 
ing in the locality, an advertisement stating 
shortly the purpose for which the land is pro- 
posed to be taken, mentioning a place at which 
a plan of the proposed works (if any) may be 
seen at reasonable hours, and stating the 
quantity of land that is required. Thereafter 
they shall cause public inquiry to be made 
in the parish or district and notice to be given 
both publicly in the parish or district, and 
severally to the owners, lessees, and occupiers 
of the land proposed to be taken either by 
delivery at, or by post in a registered letter 
addressed to the usual or last known place of 
abode of such owners, lessees, and occupiers, 
and all persons whose interests would be 
affected shall be permitted to attend at the 
inquiry, and to support or oppose the taking of 
the land. 

(3) After the completion of the inquiry, and 
after considering all objections made by any 
persons whose interests would be affected, the 
Commissioners may make an order for putting 
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in force, with respect to the said land or any 
part thereof, the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Acts with respect to the purchase and 
taking of land otherwise than by agreement. 

(4) A copy of any Order made under this 
Section shall be served by the Commissioners 
in the manner in which and upon the person or 
perscns upon whom notices in respect of such 
land are hereinbefore required to be served, 
together with a statement that the Order will 
become final and have the effect of an Act of 
Parliament unless within the period of one 
month after such service a memorial by some 
person whose interests would be affected is 
presented to the Local Government Board for 
Scotland (in this Act referred to as “the 
Board”), praying that the Order shall not be- 
come law without further inquiry. 

(5) The Order shall be deposited with the 
Board, who shall inquire whether the provi- 
sions of this section have been in all respects 
complied with; and, if the Board are satisfied 
that this has been done, then, after the expira- 
tion of the said period of one month— 

(a) if no memorial has been presented, 
or if every such memorial has been with- 
drawn, the Board shall witout further in- 
quiry confirm the Order ; 

(b) if a memorial has been presented the 
Board shall proceed to hold a local public 
inquiry, and shall after such inquiry either 
confirm, with or without amendment, or 
disallow the Order ; 

(c) upon any such confirmation the 
Order, and if amended as so amended, 
shall become final, and have the effect of 
an Act of Parliament, and the confirmation 
by the Board shall be conclusive evidence 
that the Order has been duly made and is 
within the powers conferred by this Act, 
and that the requirements of this Act 
have been complied with ; 

Provided always that the Board may, and 
when required within the said period of one 
month by any party interested who has pre- 
sented a memorial against the Order shall, 
state a special case on the question whether 
the proposed Order is within the powers con- 
ferred by this Act for the opinion of either 
division of the Court of Session, who are 
hereby authorised finally to determine the same 
along with any question of expenses. 

(6) Where the Board are authorised or re- 
quired to make any inquiry under this section, 
they may cause such inquiry to be made by 
any inspector or officer of the Board or by any 
other person specially nominated in writing by 
the Board, and such inspector or officer or 
person shall be entitled to summon witnesses 
and examine them on oath, and to call for 
the production of books, documents, and ac- 
counts. The costs incurred in relation to such 
inquiry, including the remuneration of any 
person specially nominated to hold the same, 
not exceeding three guineas a day, shall be 
paid by the Commissioners out of the sums 
by this Act placed at their disposal, and the 
Board may certify the amount of the costs in- 
curred, and any sum so certified shall be a debt 
to the Board from the Commissioners. 

(7) Any Order made under this section for 
the purpose of the purchase of land otherwise 
than by agreement, shall incorporate the 
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Lands Clauses Acts and section six and sections 
seventy to seventy-eight (both inclusive) of the 
Railways Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Act 
1845, with the necessary adaptations, Pro- 
vided that— 


(a) any question of disputed compensa- 
tion shall be referred to the arbitration of 
a sole arbiter appointed by the parties, or 
if the parties do not concur in the appoint- 
ment of a sole arbiter then, on the appli- 
cation of either of them, by the Board, 
and the remuneration to be paid to the 
arbiter appointed by the Board shall be 
fixed by the Board. An arbiter appointed 
under this sub-section shall be deemed 
to be an arbiter within the meaning of the 
Lands Clauses Acts, and the provisions 
of these Acts with respect to an arbitra- 
tion shall apply accordingly ; and the arbi- 
tor shall, notwithstanding anything in the 
said Acts, determine the amount of the 
expenses in the arbitration, and such de- 
termination shall be final; and 

(5) in determining the amount of dis- 
puted compensation, the arbiter shall not 
make any allowance in respect of the pur- 
chase being compulsory ; 

(c) the Commissioners and their sucees- 
sors shall make and shall jointly with the 
proprietor maintain sufficient fences for 
separating the land taken from the lands 
not taken ; 

(dq) in construing for the purposes of 
this section any section or Acts incorpo- 
rated with or put in force under this sec- 
tion, this Act, together with any Order 
under this section, shall be deemed to be 
the special Act. 
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(8.) At any inquiry or arbitration under this 
section the person or persons holding the in- 
quiry or arbitration shall hear any authorities 
or parties whose interests would be affected, 
by themselves or their agents, and may hear 
witnesses, but shall not, except with consent 
of the Board, hear counsel or expert witnesses. 

(9) A person holding a public inquiry for 
the purposes of this section on behalf of the 
Commissioners shall have the same powers as, 
and may receive remuneration not exceeding 
that payable to, a person specially nominated 
by the Board to hold such an inquiry under 
this section. 

(10.) The Commissioners or Board, as the 
case may be, shall not make any order for 
purchasing the whole or any part of any park, 
garden, pleasure ground, or other land required 
for the amenity or convenience of any dwelling 
house, or any land the property of any railway 
company or canal company which is or may be 
required for the purposes of that undertaking, 
or any land which in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners or Board is being held and may be 
required for the extension of a factory or public 
work, 

(11) The Commissioners or Board, as the 
case may be, shall in making an order for pur- 
chasing land have regard to the extent of land 
held in the neighbourhood by any owner, and 
to the convenience of other property belonging 
to the same owner, and shall, so far as is 
practicable, avoid taking an undue or incon- 
venient quantity of land from any one owner. 
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(12) Any land acquired under this section 
shall be vested in the Commissioners. 


The hon. Member said that while 
£35,000 was to be given from public 
moneys for the improvement of con- 
gested districts, there was no power 
within the four corners of the Bill 
enabling the Commissioners to acquire 
land compulsorily. Without such power it 
would be impossible to carry out the Bill 
satisfactorily. The object of the addition 
to the clause was to confer on the Com- 
missioners in the congested districts 
Board power to acquire land compul- 
sorily, just as power to acquire land com- 


| pulsorily had been given to local authori- 


ties under the Parish Councils Act of 
1894, and to the Board of Trade under 
the Light Railways Act. The Commis- 
sioners upon whom he proposed that 
these powers should be conferred were 
official persons—the Secretary for Scot- 
land, his Assistant Secretary, the Chair- 
man of the Fisheries Board, and of the 
Local Government Board ; the other two 
members to be nominated by the Secre- 
tary for Scotland—and they would be 
absolutely impartial and independent 
without local interests or prejudices, and 
surely if any body should have com- 
pulsory powers of purchase, it was 
such a body as that. Compulsory 
powers had been given in the Burgh 
Police (Scotland) Act of 1892, the Parish 
Councils Act of 1894, and the Light 
tailways Act of last year, and such 
powers were equally necessary in the pre- 
sent Bill. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would consider the matter. The 
reason why such powers were given in 
the Light Railways Act was because these 
railways were looked upon as necessary, 
but, he would point out, the whole scope 
of this Bill was necessity. He hoped the 
Government would not stultify their Bill 
by refusing such an Amendment. He 
had no doubt that in 99 cases out of a 
hundred the landlord would give the land 
on reasonable terms, but they might 
have one or two cantankerous landlords 
as they had now. He hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would ap- 
prove of a policy of this kind, and that 
even if the Amendment was not accepted 
the matter would be carefully considered 
before the Report stage. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said he could 


scarcely accept the Amendment. The 
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Bill was a tentative one. There was a 
great deal of land available in the High- 


lands, and they did not anticipate that 


so far as the actual letting of land was 
concerned there would be any difficulty, 


even although there were no compulsory | 
He could not accept | 


powers in the Bill. 
the analogy of the other Acts which had 
been mentioned by the hon. Member. 


There were provisions for the compulsory , 


taking of land in the Parish Councils Act 
and in the Light Railways Act, but in 
those cases the purpose was strictly local, 
and the land was taken for the purpose 
of an undertaking which ex hypothesi 
would benefit the locality to a certain 
extent. Of course, the position under 
this Bill was different. To take 
people from a congested district in 
one part of Scotland might, of course, 
benefit the locality from which they 
were taken, and might be necessary 
from an Imperial point of view as an act 
of policy, but it could not be said to be 
necessarily advantageous to the locality 
to which they were removed. To his 
mind that was the great distinction 
between this Measure and the Acts which 
had been named. They thought the 
scheme should be given a chance to work 
without compulsory powers, and then, if 
it was found to be really hampered by 
the want of such powers, it would always 
be possible to come to Parliament and 
get them. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK regretted that 
the Lord Advocate should have taken up 
such a position. The object of the Bill 
was to relieve congestion, but the cause 
of that congestion was the want of land. 
The Deer Forest Commission showed that 
there were something like two million 
acres of land available. As the Govern- 
ment themselves were appointing this 
Commission, and the Chief Commissioner 
was to be the Secretary for Scotland, it 
seemed to him that the Lord Advocate 
was unnecessarily apprehensive with re- 
gard to the powers which they desired. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 
Burghs) agreed with the Lord Advocate 
that this Measure should be considered 
as tentative, and he was sure there was 
every desire on both sides to make it a 


success, but he could not but think 
that compulsory powers were neces- 
sary in order to make it a success. 


He was, however, in favour of full 
compensation. He believed they might 
Lord Advocate. 
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} entrust the local authorities with full 
| powers, and if that might be done 
with local authorities how much more 
might it not be done with a strong Com- 
mission of the kind proposed to supervise 
the work. He did not think there was 
so great an area available for small hold- 
ings in the Highlands as was very often 
supposed, but there were certainly some 
cases where lands which were capable 
of supporting a population were lying 
lidle, and in such cases certainly 
this compulsory power was essential. 
There were cases where at fishing sta- 
tions they found land suitable for small 
crofts, and where the landlords would 
not give the land except under com- 
pulsory powers. It was in such excep- 
tional cases that powers should be given 
to acquire land. If those powers were 
not given, he was afraid there was a bad 
prospect of carrying to success those 
necessary reforms in the Highlands. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) looked 
upon the Bill as a fair and honest 
attempt to solve the congested districts 
question, but regretted the decision of 
the Government not to accept this 
Amendment. In the present temper of 
the Mathieson family, they would not be 
able to get the necessary land in the 
island of Lewis without compulsory 
powers. He hoped that Mr. Mathieson 
might change his mind, but he feared 
that compulsion would be found neces- 
sary. It might also be anticipated that 
compulsory powers would be necessary in 
the case of Sir John Orde and Long 
Island. He believed nine-tenths of the 
landlords would associate with the 
authorities in giving the experiment a 
fair trial, and only a miserable minority 
|of landlords would refuse to give land, 
jand the compulsory powers were neces- 
‘sary to compel this minority to do their 
| duty. 
| *Mr. McLEOD did not think he would 
be doing his duty to his constituents unless 
he protested against the statement that 
no case had been made out for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land in the High- 
lands. An unanswerable case had been 
made out for giving those powers ; and he 
| did not see why they should make any difli- 
culty in the matter when there were so 
/many safeguards which they could apply 
in giving the power to acquire. When 
| the Crofters’ Act was before the House, 


j the same argument against compulsory 
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powers was used by the party who now 
sat on the Treasury Bench. It was 
said that there was no necessity for 
increasing the compulsory powers under 
that Act, because the landlords, seeing 
the temper of the House, would give the 
land willingly on reasonable terms. 
Experience had shown how groundless 
was that anticipation. The Crofters’ Com- 
mission stated in a special Report that 
the reason more land had not been dis- 
tributed among the people under the Act 


was that they could not get the landlords | 


to move. The new landlord who had 
been installed in Lewis had already 
categorially declared that he had no land 
for the people, and that he would give 
them no land, That was an illustration 
of the temper of the landlords of the 
Highlands. He declared that so far as 
the chief provision of the Bill was con- 
cerned—the provision for distributing 
more land among the people—the Bill 
would practically be a dead letter when 
it became law. 

Caprain JOHN SINCLAIR (For- 
far) still hoped the Government would 
accept the Amendment. ‘They must re- 
member that the working of the <Act 
would be in the responsible hand of the 
Secretary for Scotland. Surely he was 
an authority that could be trusted. 
Everyone desired to see the Bill a 
success, and there was no doubt that 
compulsory powers to take land would 
greatly contribute to that end. 

Sim LEONARD LYELL (Orkney and 
Shetland) regretted that the Lord Advo- 
cate had not accepted the substance of 
the Amendment. In the absence of 
compulsory powers, the price of the land 
which it was desirable to acquire would 
be raised exorbitantly. 


the provisions of,’ stand part of the 
clause.”—The Committee divided :— 


Ayes, 131; Noes, 35.—(Division List, 
No. 263.) 

On the return of the CHairman of 
Ways and Means, after the usual 


interval, 


Dr. CLARK moved in Sub-section (1) 
” leave out “Sub-section four, of Sec- 
tion three, of the Allotments (Scotland) 
Act, 1892,” and to insert “Section 


twenty-five of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1894.” 


He pointed out 
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that they were adopting the procedure 
of the Allotments Act, 1892, instead of 
that of the Local Government Act, 1894, 
and that they were only adopting one 
of the five sub-sections of that Act. 
Sub-section 2, it seemed to him, was 
just as important for the purposes of 
this Bill as Sub-section 4. He would 
like to know why the Government were 
limiting themselves to this one sub- 
section, aud why they were not having 
the whole of the four sub-sections, and 
taking the whole machinery of the Allot- 
ments Act. His Amendment was to 
adopt the Local Government Act as 
against the Allotments Act; but if they 
adopted Sub-section 2, Sub-section 3, and 
Sub-section 5 of the Allotments Act, 
then they would have the complete 
machinery. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that this 
special Sub-section was picked out simply 
in accordance with the policy they dis- 
cussed on the last Amendment—whetuer 
or not they should have compulsory 
powers. Sub-section 1 of Section 3 uf 
the Allotments Act was already ex- 
pressed in the same words in the 
beginning of Section 5 of this Bill. Sub- 
section 2 was the sub-section which deait 
with compulsory purchase and uot 
with voluntary purchase; Sub-section 
4, which they did take, was appro- 
priate to voluntary purchase, and 
the alteration it made upon the 
provisions of the Lands Clauses Act, 
1845, which would otherwise be opera- 
tive, was that it gave, practically, a 
single arbiter, instead of two arbiters, 
and provided a less expensive snd easier 
tribunal. The reason they did not take 
the Act which was suggested by the hon. 


| Member in his Amendment, was because 








; s ; | that was a Code which was appropriate 
Question put, “That the words ‘and, 


to compulsory purchase. They were 
going not upon compulsory purchase, 
but purchase by agreement. 

Dr. CLARK said he had been misled 
by the words that any question of com- 
pensation should be referred to a sole 
arbiter. Of course if they had, practi- 
cally, optional powers, no question of 
compensation could arise. It seemed 
to him the phraseology they were adont- 
ing was based upon compulsion, and that 
was why he asked the question as to Sub- 
section 2. He did not see how the 
phraseology here could apply to any will- 
ing buyer or willing seller. 
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Tne LORD ADVOCATE said that | the arbiter was appointed by the Secre- 


under the Lands Clauses Act an owner 
could agree to sell his land. It was 
purchased by agreement, although they 
did not agree upon a price. Compul- 
sory taking was where they could take 
the land, whether the owner wished it to 
be taken or not. Purchase by agree- 
ment did not necessarily imply that they 
had settled upon a price. It was per- 
fectly possible to say “I will allow you 





to take my land, but we have to fix a | 
price yet, and it shall be fixed by an 


arbiter.” 
of the words “disputed compensation ” 
being included. 

Mr. CALDWELL said the proviso 
here that the question of disputed com- 
pensation should be referred to an 
arbiter to be appointed by the Secretary 
for Scotland, was very appropriate in an 
Act where there were 
powers. 
the Act which was passed for compul- 
sory powers, and then said that in a case 
where there was no compulsory powers 
whatever, but where a man was to be 
free to make any agreement he pleased, 
it should also apply. It occurred to him 
that this was quite unnecessary, because 
it really applied to a case of compulsory 
purchase, but had no application to a 
Bill, which was restricted entirely to 
voluntary purchase. It seemed strange 
to put in an odd clause which had no 
relation to voluntary purchase. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE pointed out 
that Sub-section (2) allowed the limited 
owner to sell at such a price as having 
regard to the purposes of the Act could 
best be obtained. This went further 
than the Lands Clauses Act. The justi- 


He thought that was the origin | 


compulsory | 
But they took out a section of | 


| incumbrances. 


tary for Scotland or by the Local Goy- 
ernment Board, of which the Secretary 
for Scotland was the President. As re- 
garded the 10 per cent., he had always 
thought it was wrong to exclude it from 
the Parish Councils Act, and he had 
always voted against it. He could not, 
therefore, exclude it from the present 
Bill. 

Dr. CLARK said he would ask leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE moved, in 
Sub-section (2), to leave out the words 
“those Acts,” and to insert the words 
“this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub-see- 
tion (2), to leave out the words, “the 
best that can be reasonably detained,” 
and to insert the words,— 


“deemed reasonable, and may, with the sane- 
tion of the Board of Agriculture, given under 
this section, convey the land for that purpose 
either without payment of any purchase money 
or compensation, or at a price less than the 
real value, and may so convey it free of all 
Provided that if the land pro- 
posed to be conveyed is subject to incum- 
brances, the Board of Agriculture before giving 
their sanction under this section, shall cause 
notice to be given to the incumbrancers, and 


| shall consider the objections, if any, raised 


fication for the phraseology of the Bill in | 


this respect was that it was the phrase- 
clogy of the Lands Clauses Act. 

Mr. CALDWELL said that under the 
Allotments Act the Secretary for Scot- 
land appointed the sole arbiter. Under 
Section 25 of the 1894 Act it was more a 
Departmental matter. In this respect 
he thought it was much better to adopt 
the method of the 1894 Act. The other 
point of difference was that the Local 
Gcvernment Act excluded the 10 per 
cent., and he would ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether he could amend the Bill 
in those two particulars. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE 


said he 


thought it was a small matter whether 





| 
| 


by them.” 


He thought the Lord Advocate would 
readily admit that “ deemed reasonable” 
was preferable to “that can be reason- 
ably obtained.” The other words of the 


| Amendment were taken from the Light 


Railways Act. Powers were being given 
whereby piers, boat slips, and harbours 
might be erected in certain parts. It 
was obvious that those works would 
benefit the owner of the land, and there- 


‘fore he thought provision should be made 


' country. 


| 


‘ 


whereby the owner should, if he chose, 
give the land. The same remark applied 
to footbridges and public roads. He 
had introduced the word “ incumbrances.” 
An estate might be burdened, and the 
creditors might be scattered over the 
It might be difficult to get 
their assent, and, indeed, inexpedient to 
go to the expense of getting it. He was 
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sure the Lord Advocate would admit that 
to cover a case of that kind there should 
be a proviso under which land might be 
given free of incumbrances. 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE said he was 
quite ready to accept the words “ deemed 
reasonable” in lieu of the words “that 
can be reasonably obtained.” He could 
not, however, accept the rest of the 
Amendment, though he was quite willing 
to consider it before Report. The clause 
was borrowed from the Light Railways 
Act. The assumption of Parliament was 
that if a light railway were made it would 
benefit the estate through which it ran, 
and therefore it was reasonable that a pro- 
prietor or limited owner should be able, 
if he had the sanction of a Government 
Department, to give land for the purpose 
of the railway. It was not quite the 
same here. There might be some cases 
where the point would apply, but there 
were others where obviously it would not. 
Again, it might be found to be a mistake 
to introduce the Board of Agriculture. 
(“Hear hear! ”’} 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALDWELL proposed, in Sub- 
section (2), to leave out the words, “as 
can be reasonably obtained,” in order to 
insert the words, “ deemed reasonable.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved to insert, in 
Sub-section (2), after the words last 
added, the words,— 


“Any crofter in possession of a holding 
under the Crofters’ Holding (Scotland) <Act 
1886, and Acts extending or amending ihe 
same, may sell or transfer his right and inte- 
rest in and to the same to the Commissioners 
for such consideration as may be mutually 
agreed upon, and the Commissioners may sell 
or transfer such right and interest to an occu- 
pier of a neighbouring holding held of the 
same landlord, or may sell or transfer said 
right and interest to any other person to be 
occupied as a separate holding, but subject in 
all cases to the same terms and conditions 
upon which the crofter held the same at the 
date of such sale or transfer, and to such 
further terms and conditions as the Commis- 
Stoners may determine. Provided that no ex- 
isting holding shall be increased by any sale 
or transfer under this section so that in the 
opinion of the Commissioners the rateable value 
will exceed twenty pounds.” 


VOL. L. [rourru sErtEs.] 
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The whole object of the Bill was to re- 
move congestion that might be found in 
certain districts. It was quite obvious 
that what the Commissioners had to do 
in order to remove congestion was, if pos- 
sible, to sweep away many of the existing 
crofters, and sub-divide the land amongst 
those who remained, finding possibly 
new land for those who left. Strangely 
enough the Bill made no provision for a 
case of that kind. A crofter might be 
quite willing to give up his holding to 
the Commissioners, but the Commis- 
sioners, unfortunately, would have no 
power to take his land, and by means 
of it increase the adjoining crofts, or put 
a new man upon the ground. But the 
landlord might say to the crofter, “if 
you leave you must renounce the hold- 
ing.” By the Amendment the landlord 
could in no way be prejudicially affected. 
The only thing that would happen would 
be that holdings would be increased, or 
one tenant substituted for another. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said the 
Amendment had not been long on tic 
Paper, and therefore he would like its 
consideration to be deferred until Re- 
port. There were certainly two sides to 
the question. It might be well to add 
to a holding, but on the other hand it 
must be remembered that the crofter 
legislation differed from the Irish legis- 
lation. They were not discussing Irish 
politics at that moment, and he was not 
inclined to introduce that policy into 
Scotland. As to free sale, he should re- 
sent anything that would alter the tenure 
of a crofter’s holding. The crofter re- 
tained his croft as long as he paid his 
rent. He was fully impressed as to the 
advantage of having some machinery, 
and he would consider the matter before 
the Report. 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON could not 
agree with the Lord Advocate. He 
thought that some such proposal as that 
submitted by his hon. Friend should be 
considered, and effect given to it. 


Dr. CLARK said the improvements 
were invested in the crofter by the Crof- 
ters’ Act, and this clause permitted the 
acquisition and disposal of the land. If 
any change in this direction were made, 
he should like to go further than his hon. 
Friend proposed. There was an abso- 
lute right to compensation, as the Act 
vested these improvements in the 


2T 
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crofter, but he had no right to remain 
there longer than the Crofters Commis- 
sion decided. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said the hon. 
Member spoke under a wrong impres- 
sion. Obviously the Commissioners 
could not be heirs-at-law. He had as- 
sured the hon. Member that he would 
consider the matter. 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
was most anxious that the crofter should 
not be turned out of his holding. His 
hon. Friend had lost sight of a large class, 
the cottars, who really caused the con- 
gestion. 

Mr. CALDWELL asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. He was quite 
satisfied with what had been said by the 
Lord Advocate. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALDWELL mcyvyed in Sub-sec- 
tion (4) to leave out the words, “and 
cannot be made by the crofters or cottars 
or fishermen.” 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE thought the 
words had better be left in than taken 
out. 

*Mr. WEIR supported the Amendment. 


Tuk LORD ADVOCATE said he wished 
to say, in addition to what he had said 
before, that he was afraid that if these 
words were taken out, these men would 
be always asking for buildings when, as 
a matter of fact, they might be able to 
put them up themselves. 


Dr. CLARK said that thought the 
buildings were erected by the crofter, the 
landowner usually found the wood ; and 
he would suggest that the words in line 
30 should be made to read, “ of erecting 
or assisting in erecting.” That would 
assimilate the new method to the old. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved to add the 
following sub-section :— 


(6; The Commissioners may accept any gifts 
of property, heritable or moveable, for any or 
all of the purposes for which money is pro- 
vided by this Act, and apply them according 
to the directions of the donor, if consistent 
in their opinion with the purposes on which 
they apply the said money, and, subject to any 
such directions, may apply them in like manner 
as that money. 


Dr. Clark. 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I agree to 
this. 


Amendment agreed to; Clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 6,— 


SECURITY FOR AND REPAYMENT OF LOAN. 

6. Any loan uncer the provisions of this Act 
shall be secured by a bond which shall be a 
charge on the holding in favour of the Com. 
missioners, and shall either be repaid by half- 
yearly instalments of principal with such in- 
terest and within such term (not exceeding a 
period fixed on by the Treasury) from the date 
of the loan, as may be agreeu on, or shall be 
repaid with such interest and within such term 
by a terminable annuity payable by half-yearly 
instalments. The amount for the time being 
unpaid may at any time be discharged, and 
any such terminable annuity muay at any time 
be redeemed in accordance with tables fixed 
by the Commissioners. <A certificate by the 
Secretary of the Commissioners that the whole 
of the loan has been repaid, or that such ter- 
minable annuity has been redeemed, shall, 
without any other instrument, operate as a 
discharge of the said loan and extinction of 
the said terminable annuity, as the case may 
be, and the registration of such certificate in 
the register of Sasines shall be equivalent to 
the registration of a discharge of the said bond. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said he had 
an Amendment to move, which was not 
on the Paper. It was really meant to 
meet the Amendment which was down on 
the Paper in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ross-shire. The point of that 
Amendment was that, as the Bili stood, 
it would make a cast-iron regulation that 
the Commissioners should be obliged to 
exact repayment the loan by half-yearly 
payments within the date of the loan. 
He could not take that Amendment as it 
stood, because it would make a cast-iron 
rule the other way. He thought the 
matter ought to be left to the discretion 
of the Board. Therefore he proposed to 
move, in line 1, page 4, to insert after 
“loan” the words, “or at such dates 
thereafter, not exceeding 18 months.” 
He took 18 months, because it corre 
sponded to what they were all familiar 
with in Scotland, namely, a_ back- 
handed rent. 


*Mr. WEIR urged that 18 months was 
hardly sufficient. He thought two years 
would be better, and he would be very 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman could 
see his way to make that concession. 
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Mr. McLEOD also thought that 18 | 
months was too short a time. He 
thought they might safely leave it to the | 
discretion of the Commissioners. All | 
those who had been with the crofters in | 
Canada said that two years should be | 
the very shortest time within which the | 
first payment should be made. | 


Amendment and clause agreed to. | 
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proceedings under this Act, and every such 
report shall be forthwith presented to Parlia- 
ment.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 10,— 


DEFINITIONS. 


In this Act unless the subject or context 
otherwise requires, the expression “ congested 


| district’ means any crofting parish or croft- 


jing parishes, or any area in a crofting parish 


Clause ordered to stand part of the | 


Bill. 
Clause 8,— 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 


(1.) The Commissioners shall submit to the | 


Treasury annually, and at any other time, for 
any special purpose, in the form fixed by the 


or crofting parishes, defined by the Commis- 


| sioners under this Act, which they shall, having 


regard to the population and valuation thereof, 
| determine to be a congested district. 
| The expressions “crofter,” “cottar,” and 
|“crofting parish” have the meaning assigned 
|to them in the Crofters Holdings (Scotland) 
| Act 1886. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Treasury, an estimate showing the amount pro- | 


pesed by the Commissioners to be expended, 


and shall not expend any sums except in | 
accordance with such estimate when approved | 


by the Treausry. 


(2.) The Commissioners shall keep such ac- | 


counts of their receipts and expenditure, and 
those accounts shall be audited in accordance 
with such regulations as the Treasury direct, 
and be laid before Parliament. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub-see- | 


tion (1), after the word ~ expended,” to 
insert the words, “and the purposes for 
which the same is proposed to be ex- 
pended.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub-sec- 
tion (1), after the word “estimate,” to 
insert the words “and for such purposes.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 9,— 


REPORT TO PARLIAMENT. 


The Commissioners shall annually present to 
Parliament a report of their proceedings during 
the preceding year. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved to leave out 
all the words after “shall,” to the end 
of clause, and to insert the words, 


“once in every year make a report to the 
Local Government Board for Scotland on their 


| Clause 11,— 
| 
SHORT TITLE. 
This Act may be cited as the Congested Dis- 
| tricts (Scotland) Act 1897. 


| 
| 


| 
| Clause ordered to stand part of the 
| Bill. 


| Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
| siderel upon Monday next, and to be 
printed.—{Bill 294. ] 


POLICE (PROPERTY) BILL. 
Read the Third time, and passed. 


FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


FINANCE BILL. 
As amended, considered. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaret Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.) moved to insert the following 
clause : — 


PACKAGES OF TOBACCO FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF DRAWBACK, EXPORTATION, OR REMOVAL. 
The cases of packages of tobacco for the 


purpose of drawback under Section one of the 
Manufactured Tobacco Act 1863, as amended 
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by Section six of the Finance Act 1896, and 
the packages of tobacco for the purpose of 
exportation or removal under Section ninety- 
five of the Customs Consolidation Act 1876, 
shall weigh not less than eighty pounds gross 
weight or such less weight as the Commis- 
sioners of Customs may permit; and accord- 
ingly— 

(a) the words “weighing not less than 
eighty pounds gross weight or such less 
weight as the Commissioners of Customs 
may permit’: shall be substituted for the 
words “containing not less than eighty 
pounds net weight of such tobacco” in 
Section one of the Manufactured Tobacco 
Act 1863, instead of the words substituted 
ee six of the Finance Act 1896; 
an 

(b) the words “(not being less in any 
case, if the goods be to be exported or to 
be removed to another warehouse, than is 
required by law on the importation of such 
goods) ” in Section ninety-five of the Cus- 
toms Consolidated Act 1876, shall not 
apply to tobacco; and 

(c) Section six of the Finance Act 1896, 
from “and the words ‘weighing’” down 
to “such tobacco” shall be repealed.” 


Clause Read the First and Second time, 
and ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Bill to be Read the Third time upon 
Monday next. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
BL 


de 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


POST OFFICE (SITES) [EXPENSES]. 
Considered in Committee. 


Tuz CHANCELLOR or 
CHEQUER moved :— 


THE EX- 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of all sums payable by the Postmaster 
General under any Act of the present Session 
to enable Her Majesty’s Postmaster General 
to acquire lands for the Public Service, and of 
all expenses incurred in carrying into effect 
the provisions of such Act.” 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, “That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

THe CHANCELLOR oF tHe EX- 
CHEQUER pointed out that no promise 
had been given that the Resolution would 
not be taken. 

Dr. CLARK suggested that his hon. 
Friend might withdraw his Motion, as 
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there would be subsequent opportunities 
for discussing the subject. 


Question, “ That the Chairman do re- 
port Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL CASES) 


BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


METROPOLITAN AND OTHER POLICE 
COURTS BIL". 


Read a Third time, and passed. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL [n.1.]. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) moved 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” He said that there was a con- 
sensus of opinion on both sides of 
the House that this subject had under- 
gone so much discussion that it was now 
ripe for legislation. The opposition 
which had been shown by the legal pro- 
fession to some of the proposals in pre- 
vious years had been to a large extent 
met, and there was this prospect in 
favour of the Measure which had _ not 
existed in respect of earlier Measures— 
that the legal profession were in favour 
of the proposals as they came down from 
the other House. He could not say, how- 
ever, that there was at present a unani- 
mous feeling in favour of the Bill, because 
the bankers were not altogether satisfied 
that their transactions were sufficiently 
protected. Representatives of the 
bankers had been in consultation with 
the promoters of the Bill, and from 4 
communication made to him that even- 
ing he believed that they were almost 
satisfied, and he had no doubt that he 
would be able to bring forward some 
clause to meet any objections that re 
mained. The Bill, practically speaking, 
consisted of four parts. The first part, 
though not directly connected with land 
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transfer or registration, was still a useful 
amendment of the law. At present, when 
real property had to be purchased from 
the representatives of a deceased person, 
it was necessary for the purchaser to 
satisfy himself as to the provisions of the 
will, and as to whether or not arrange- 
ments were made by the deceased with 
reference to the transfer of property, and 
whether any interests were to be pro- 
tected. It was proposed by the Bill to 
create a real representative—or, in other 
words, to make the personal representa- 
tive also the representative of real pro- 
perty, so that he would have the 
responsibility of selling and conveying 
to the purchaser any real estate. On him 
would rest the responsibility of seeing 
that the purchase money given for the 
estate was devoted to its proper object 
and was received by the person entitled 
to receive it. This representative would 
also be able to give a good title. The 
next part of the Bill consisted of Amend- 
ments of the Land Transfer Act of 1875. 
They were designed with the view of es- 
tablishing a cheaper and better system of 
registration. The principle which under- 
lay the clause was that the registration 
of ownership and purchase, and, if neces- 
sary of leases, should be cheap, and that 
the certificate of registration in all trans- 
ations should be produced, that it 
should take the place of the cumbrous 
title deeds now deposited, and that the 
registration certificate represented the 
property which had been registered. It 
was in this connection that the banking 
community had felt some slight difficulty 
about the Bill. It had been represented 
that a large number of transactions took 
place in the course of a few hours, and 
that persons requiring an advance at 
short notice brought their deeds to the 
bank. The bankers wished to see these 
transactions, which were of great import- 
ance, carried on with the same speed and 
with the same facilities as at present. 
The banking community had requested 
that there should be an express power in- 
serted in the Bill to the effect that the 
owners of certificates should have the 
power to give a charge. They had also 


asked that certain information kept at 
the register, and easily verified, should 
he forthcoming either on the certificate 
or by reference to the officials enabling 
the bankers to know what were the pre- 
transactions, the 


vious amount of 
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charges, and the amount paid on previous 
occasions. With regard to the case in 
which the register was in the same town 
as the bank which was asked or pro- 
posed to make an advance there was not 
much difficulty, and where the bank did 
not happen to be in the same town it was 
proposed to establish ready and cheap 
means of inquiry, and he believed that 
in this respect also they should be able 
to meet the wishes of the banking com- 
munity. There were also provisions with 
regard to portions being put upon the 
register to protect persons who desired 
to be warned of any transfer or dealing 
that was going to be made in respect of 
the property, and there were further pro- 
visions for the wiping off the register of 
incumbrances which had disappeared. 
These Amendments, speaking of them as 
a class, were improvements and amend- 
ments in the registration and transfer of 
land itself, and they were of course con- 
nected with the cheapening of the pro- 
cess. He thought he might say that, 
assuming the scale of fees contemplated 
to be adopted, there should be a saving 
of perhaps as much as four-fifths of the 
charges which existed at the present 
time. [Cheers.] With regard to the 
question of compulsory registration, 
having regard to the fears of the legal 
profession, it had been necessary to pro- 
ceed cautiously, and the scheme in 
respect of compulsory registration dif- 
fered from: any scheme which had ever 
assumed the form of an actual proposi- 
tion before the House. Power was taken 
under the 18th Clause for Her Majesty 
by order in Council to define an area or 
specify a county within which registra- 
tion of title shall be compulsory, but 
power was reserved to the County 
Council to object and possibly to put an 
end to the system which it was proposed 
to establish. There was one point which 
was novel and which he commended 
heartily to the House, and that was that 
there was to be a provision for indemnity 
in the event of a mistake having occurred 
in the registry and loss having been occa- 
sioned. This system of insurance had 
existed in many of the Colonies. It was 
proposed that a certain proportion of the 
fees shall be set aside and also that in 
the event of the fees being insufficient a 
fund shall be established, and any de- 
ficiency shall be a charge upon the Con- 
solidated Fund, of the United Kingdom. 
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He commended the Bill because he 
believed it was likely to be the 
one successful attempt to reconcile 
the varying views which had pre- 
vailed upon the question. He hoped 
this Session would see the Bill pass into 
law, because he was confident that a few 
years’ practice under it would remove 
many of those fears which had been so 
freely expressed in years gone by. He 
asked the House to give a Second Read- 
ing to the Bill. 

Mr. HALDANE thought not the least 
satisfactory feature about this Bill was 
that it was not really a Measure that 
belonged to one side more than another. 
It was a Measure in which all were 
agreed. It was originally introduced in 
its main features by the late Lord 
Selborne, then by the present Lord Chan- 
cellor in the House of Lords, and rein- 
troduced by Lord Herschell, from whose 
hands it came down to this House. 
Latterly the Lord Chancellor appointed 
a small Departmental Committee, of 
which he was a member, and they revised 
the draft with a view to meeting the 
various practical suggestions of commer- 
cial experts, and he believed the Bill was 
now a most satisfactory Bill alike to 
landowners, to the legal profession, and 
to the public. 

Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hampstead) 
moved “That the Debate be now ad- 
journed.” He had no desire to oppose 
the Second Reading of the Bill, but, 
representing, as he did, large interests 
who rightly or wrongly considered them- 
selves affected by the Bill, he hoped the 
Government would adjourn the Debate 
to a more “convenient season,” when 
those who desired to discuss it would be 
there to do so. 


*Mr. GEDGE (Walsall) supported the 
Motion. The Bill introduced important 
changes in the law which should be dis- 
cussed before the Bill was read a Second 
time. People wrongly supposed that 
solicitors object to the purpose of the 
Bill. On the contrary, a compulsory 
system of land registration would make 
the fortunes of the present generation of 
lawyers, but they were not so sure of its 
being beneficial to their clients, and too 
great care could not be taken in framing 
its provisions. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) said amendment of the system 


Attorney General. 


{COMMONS} 
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of land registration was highly necessary, 
The Bill required very careful considera- 
tion, but if the Debate were adjourned 
the Bill would probably not be passed 
this Session, and the present time, when 
the House was in a reasonable frame of 
mind and there was an absence of Party 
spirit—{laughter|—was a good time to 
consider it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said he 
could assure his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hampstead that if he had the least 
feeling that any harm would be done to 
the interests he represented, or that it 
was necessary for his hon. -Friend the 
Member for Walsall to consider the de- 
tails of the Bill which he believed he 
understood thoroughly at that moment 
—{laughter|—he would consent to the 
Adjournment. He could say without fear 
of contradiction, having read the Report 
of the meeting between the bankers and 
the representatives of the land registry, 
that there was not one objection which 
went to the Second Reading of the Bill. 
All the objections could be dealt with in 
the Grand Committee, and if not satis- 
factorily met in the opinion of those 
raising them, they would be able to op 
pose the Third Reading of this Bill. He 
was extremely anxious to get the Bill 
before the Grand Committee, where he 
was quite satisfied it would be discussed 
in a workmanlike way, and where he 
would endeavour to deal with any objec- 
tions that might be raised. 


Mr. BRODIE HOARE said that after 
this assurance he would ask leave to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Caprain BETHELL (York, E.R., Hol- 
derness) thought it a great pity more 
notice had not been given that the Second 
Reading would be taken to-night, s0 
that they might have heard the 
various points of view put forward, not 
only by the bankers, but by those repre- 
sentatives of the land and real property 
generally, which a great majority of the 
Members of the House had not the ad- 
vantage of hearing at all. On the Com- 
mittee which sat on this question, and 
of which the hon. Member for Hadding- 
ton was a Member, there was a consider- 
able amount of distrust of such a Measure 
as this, even by those conversant with 
conveyancing, and he was afraid if a 
matter like this did not come before a 
General Committee of the whole House, 
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however acceptable might be legislation | assent of every section in every part, and 


upon it, it could not possibly be under- 
stood. 

Mr. HALDANE desired to say that the 
objections taken in the Committee to | 
which the hon. Member had referred were 
formulated by Mr. Benjamin Lake, one | 
of the ablest opponents of the Bill. This 
gentleman was satisfied with the altera-| 
tions that had been made, and had | 
written to the newspapers warmly en- 
dorsing the Bill, and the Incorporated 
Law Society had passed a Resolution 
approving of the Measure. [“ Hear, 
hear! ”| 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY observed that delay had been 
suggested in this matter in the interests 
of the three parties who were concerned | 
in the Bill, namely, the great body repre- 
sented by the Incorporated Law Society, | 
the bankers, and the owners of real pro- | 
perty. So far as the Incorporated Law | 
Society were concerned, he would point | 
out that they were satisfied upon every | 
question raised by the Second Reading | 
of the Bill; the bankers were also satis- | 
fied on the understanding—which he pro- | 
mised to carry out on “the part of the 
Government —that certain objections | 
which they had to the details of the 
Measure should be considered in the 
Committee. He would remind hon. 
Members that a Bill substantially like the | 
present had been passed in the previous | 
Session, therefore, Parliament might be | 
considered to have already assented to | 
the principle. Several Parliaments in| 
his own recollection had assented to it, 
and those who cared to go back into the! 
dim vista of the past would find many | 
Parliaments in which the principle had | 
been assented to. [“ Hear, hear!”] Then 
there were the owners of real property, 
but if they were represented anywhere 
they were surely represented in the 
House of Lords, who had passed this Bill 
he was afraid to say how many times. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”| In these circumstances 
they need not be apprehensive that they 
were taking any rash step that night if 
they accepted the Seconda Reading of a 
Bill the principle of which, in that House 











| 





and out of it, had received every species 
of sanction, assent, and approval of which 
a Bill was capable. 


he trusted, therefore, the Second Read- 


ing would be agreed to and the Bill re- 


ferred to the Grand Committee on Law. 


[“‘ Hear, hear!” 

*Mr. ALFRED BILLSON (Halifax) ob- 
served that the fact that this Bill had 

passed through the House of Lords, and 
that it had been brought forward in such 
a satisfactory manner that night, gave 
them some hope of its passing into law. 
He remembered how, ten years ago, Lord 
Randolph Churchill was sanguine of 
passing such a Bill, declaring that they 
had a Lord Chancellor who meant busi- 
ness. The long delay led them to doubt 
this, but now they were approaching the 
matter with vigour and their hopes were 
revived. He could speak on this subject 
from experience. He happened to have 
been engaged all his life in matters con- 
nected with conveyancing in relation to 
both large and small properties, and had 
| from day to day and week to week heard 
the objections of those who wished to deal 
with property of this class, as to the large 
expense and trouble that were connected 
with it. He did not think his hon. 
Friend was correct in saying that the ex- 
penses would be reduced four-fifths. That, 
he thought, was almost too much, but if 
any Member of his profession had a doubt 


| about the Bill because it was going to 


reduce the scale of costs he might 
| surely be encouraged by remembering 
how very much larger the quantity of 
business would be and how the number of 
such land transfers would be increased. 
He hoped the Bill would receive the 
assent of the House and be placed on the 
Statute Book this Session. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he should 
like some explanation with regard to the 
local registries. He understood that the 
fees, which were excessive, would be cut 
down, and if so that would be very satis- 
factory. He understood that it was in- 
tendel to sot up a system of local option, 
and that each County Council was to 
decide whether the Bill was to be made 
compulsory within its own area. He 
thought that would be a very confusing 
and complicated system, and as far as 
bankers were concerned, he thought it 
would be worthless. If the Bill were 


[“ Hear, hear!”]| going to be compulsory in one area and 


In Committee he thought they would be) not compulsory in another, it would in- 
able to put the Measure into a shape | volve such an investigation on the part 


which would command the universal | of the bankers as would deprive them of 
| 
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the security which was necessary. He 
hoped the system would be made com- 
pulsory all round. He wished to know 
whether it was proposed to set up new 
registries in every county, or to utilise 
the present registries. 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 8.) 
said this Bill came to the House supported 
by lawyers on both sides, and with the 
approval of the House of Lords, and any 
Measure which was brought there under 
such auspices he regarded with suspicion 
and jealousy. Moreover, the Bill was a 
comprehensive one, containing 25 or 30 
clauses, and ought not, therefore, to be 
rushed through the House. He should 
oppose the Motion for the Second 
Reading. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
ford, Lichfield) urged that it was neces- 
sary when a transfer took place that a 
certificate as to the boundary of a pro- 
perty should be given. He _ believed 
there was to be no map registered. 

*Mr. WILLIAM JONES (Carnarvon, 
Arfon) asked whether the existing regis- 
tries would be utilised or new registries 
established ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL was un- 
derstood to say that some new registries 
would be established. 

Mr. Sergeant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.) said that as the Bill did not apply 
to Ireland, Irish Members might accept 
it on the responsibility of its eminent 
sponsors on both sides of the House. 


Land 


Bill read a Second Time. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
“That the Bill be referred to the Grand 
Committee on Law, Etc.” 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.) thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman ought to 
be satisfied with having got the Second 
Reading of the Bill. He would warn all 
Members on both sides of the House of 
the danger of landing themselves into 
difficulties by going on with the business 
too quickly. It should go slowly if they 
would come to a safe end. He thought 
the Attorney General should postpone his 
Motion until to-morrow, in order that 
other Members might have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinions on the 
Bill. 

Mr. JAMES DALY hoped the Attorney 
General would accede to the 
moderate request of his hon. Friend. 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. WARNER considered the Grand 


Committee on Law the wrong Committee 
to which to refer a Bill affecting the 
landlords’ pockets. He suggested that it 
be referred to the Grand Committee on 
Trade, and as the subject was technical 
that some lawyers should be added to the 
Committee. 

Caprain BETHELL asked his right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the House 
whether he would promise that ample 
notice would be given of the day the Bill 
would be reported to the House after the 
Committee stage. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he would endeavour to see 
that his hon. Friend was not taken by 
surprise in the matter. 

Mr. W, E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
asked whether use would be made of the 
evidence taken by the Select Committee 
to which the last Bill was referred? 

*Mr. WEIR said that the Bill came 
from a bad quarter—namely, from 
the House of Lords—and it was sup- 
ported by lawyers on both sides. There- 
fore, it would be most unwise to refer the 
Bill to a Committee of lawyers. It should 
be referred to a Committee of the whole 
House or the Standing Committee on 
|Trade. Business men ought to be on 
the Committee. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS HELDER (White- 
haven) said that this was a Bill which 
essentially required the consideration cf 
the Committee on Law. The whole House 
could not deal with the minute but 
serious points involved. He had put on 
the Paper an Amendment on behalf of 
the bankers, whom he in some sense 
represented. But after the promise of 
the Attorney General that all these points 
should be carefully considered, he should 
not think it necessary to move the 
Amendment. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, Ete. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, “That this House do now adjourn” 
—(First Lord of the Treasury)—put, 
and agreed to. 





very | 


House Adjourned accordingly at Twenty 
Minutes after Eleven o’Clock. 
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Friday, 2nd July 1897. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_—— 
| 


DUBLIN CORPORATION BILL. 
Order for the Third Reading read. 


*Toe Eart or MAYO had given notice 
of the following Amendments :— 


| Kingstown 


Clause 9,— 


POWER OF TOWNSHIPS TO APPLY FOR SUPPLY 
AT UNIFORM PRICE. 

Notwithstanding anything in this Act or in 
any of the scheduled Acts, it shall be compe- , 
tent for the Commissioners of any of the | 
townships supplied with water by the Corpora- 
tion to apply to the Corporation to be supplied 
with water for all purposes at the uniform rate 
or price of twopence and four-tenths of a penny 
for every thousand gallons so supplied, and | 
the Corporation shall thereupon be bound to | 
afford the supply on such terms as aforesaid 
instead of on the terms as to payment pro- 
vided by the scheduled Acts: 

Provided that after the expiration of ten 
years from the passing of this Act the rate or 
price named in this section may on the applica- 
tion of the Commissioners of any township or 
of the Corporation be revised by the Board of 
Trade after such local or other inquiry as the 
Board may think fit. 


To leave out the word “ten” (“ten 
years”) and insert the word “three” 
(“three years ”). 


{2 Jury 1897} 


Bill. 


THE SECOND SCHEDULE. 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION TO BE 
ADDED IN CERTAIN OF THE 
TOWNSHIPS, 





Name of Towzship. | Additional Percentage. 





_out by four Committees. 


Bray 30 per centum. 
Clontarf 


Dalkey 





Pembroke ... 


After the word “ Kingstown,” to insert 
the words “and Blackrock,” and to leave 
out opposite the word “ Kingstown” the 
figure “10” and to insert “20.” He 
said with regard to these Amendments he 
had a statement to make to their Lord- 
ships. The Bill had been before the 
House last year, and had been threshed 
He had con- 
sulted with the Chairman of Committees 
in regard to these Amendments, and his 
noble Friend advised him that the Bill 
having now been before four Committees 
in this and the other House, it would 
under the circumstances not be in accord- 
ance with precedents to allow Amend- 
ments to be inserted at the present stage. 
His noble Friends, Lords Pembroke and 
De Vesci, who were interested in the Bill, 


| would be very glad to have Clause 9 


Clause 10,-— 


| . . 
amended by substituting “three 


” for 


'“ten” in line 12, but under the circum- 


AS TO PAYMENT BY COMMISSIONERS OF 
KINGSTOWN. 


The Commissioners of the township of Kings- | 
town in the event of their being supplied with | 
water by the Corporation under the provisions | 
of the last preceding section shall, in respect 
of the sum of six thousand pounds expended | 
by the Corporation in the purchase of the | 
rights and property of the Kingstown Water- | 
works Company, pay yearly to the Corporation | 
a sum equal to the annual interest on the said | 
sum of six thousand pounds at such rate as | 
may be agreed, or failing agreement, as may 
be determined by an arbitrator to be appointed | 
by the Local Government Board for Ireland. 


To leave out the Clause. 


VOL. L. [FourTH sERIEs.] 


| stances he desired to 


withdraw the 
Amendments. He did so with some re- 
luctance, but he felt that Lord Morley 
was right in insisting that the force and 
authority their Lordships usually at- 
tached to the decision of a Committee 
should not be disturbed. This was not 
the first time this Session he had felt the 
noble Lord’s restraining influence. 


Tue Eart or MORLEY (Crarrman of 
CommitTEEs) thanked his noble Friend 
for withdrawing the Amendments, and 
thought he had exercised a wise discre- 
tion. The House would have been hardly 
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inclined to review a decision of its Com- 
mittee arrived at after careful considera- 
tion. 


Extraordinary 


Bill read a Third time, passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 





MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

*Lorp REAY, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said that hy the Act 
of 1895 the English Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act of 1883 was amended in order 
that it might be made more applicable to 
market gardening. The object of the 
present Bill was a very simple one. It 
was to assimilate the Scotch market 
gardeners to the English market gar- 
deners in relation to their holdings. The 
House would notice that there was every 
guarantee that the holding would not 
be let, or treated as a market garden, 
unless previous consent in writing had 
been given that the holding should be 
considered as such. The erection or en- 
largement of buildings was taken out of 
Part I. of the Schedule of the principal 
Act and was placed in Part III. of the 
Schedule, but only when such buildings 
were for the purpose of the trade or busi- 
ness of a market gardener. For greater 
security the vegetable crops (placed in 
Part III. with other improvements relat- 
ing to market gardens) must continue 
productive for two or more years. That 
was not in the Measure which was intro- 
duced in this House in 1895 by the noble 
Earl opposite. For climatic reasons 


rhubarb was mentioned instead of 
asparagus in Section 3 (3) (iv.) The 


economic aspect of the question was 
rather important. Market gardening 
had now become a thriving and growing 
industry in Scotland, but the imports 
from abroad were still very considerable. 
In 1896 the value of imported potatoes 
amounted to about £908,000 ; of onions 
to close upon £682,000; of vegetables 
to £1,284,753 ; and of fruit to nearly 
£4,000,000. The main object of the Bill 
was to secure that market gardens should 
at the end of the lease be returned to 
the landlord in a satisfactory condition 
by encouraging the tenant to make and 
to maintain improvements. The situa- 
tion in Scotland was now a very different 
one from what it was in 1435, when 
Regnault Gérard, Charles VII.’s Ambas- 
sador to James I., presented the Queen 
Earl of Morley. 


{LORDS} 
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with three casks of chestnuts, pears, and 
apples of divers sorts, who was much 
pleased, there being little fruit in 
Scotland. 

*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Barovr) said he did not think it 
necessary to add anything to the explana. 
tion which the noble Lord had given of 
the purposes of this Bill. During its 
progress through the other House certain 
Amendments had been accepted which 
removed the objections which had at first 
been entertained, and it passed through 
that House practically as an agreed 


Measure. Therefore he hoped their 
Lordships would give it a Second 
Reading. 


Read 2° (according to Order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Lorp GLENESK said this was a short 

Bill of only two clauses. It was purely 
an amending Bill. Last year an Act was 
passed of a very beneficial nature 
enabling Poor Law officers to obtain 
superannuation without touching public 
moneys in any shape or form. This Act 
applied to all officers under the Poor 
Law, and it now appeared that there 
were classes of officers, especially nurses 
in the infirmaries, who did not wish to 
be bound in that way, and very naturally 
so, because, of course, the nurses did not 
wish to begin and end their career under 
the Poor Law. These two clauses pro- 
vided, the one that the nurses should not 
be bound by the Act, and the other that 
any money which had been deducted 
from their salaries in conformity with 
the provisions should be returned to 
them. 

Taz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Viscount 
Cross) said that, in the absence of Lord 
Harris, he had to say, on behalf of the 
Local Government Board, that they had 
no objection whatever to this Bill. 


Read 2° (according to Order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 





EXTRAORDINARY TITHE BILL. 
Considered in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 
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FISHERIES ACT AMENDMENT BILL | were acquainted with Scotch business 

‘ (=-4.} would be the most capable to examine 
Read 3° (according to Order), passed, | into the suitability of the provisions of 
and sent to the Commons. the Bill. 


| 





Motion agreed to; the Committee to 





MERCHANT SHIPPING meet on Monday next, at Half-past Three 
(UNDERMANNING) BILL. o'clock, and to appoint their own Chair- 
Considered in Committee (according to | ™"- 
Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and re-committed to the Standing BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Committee. Brought from the Commons; Read 14, 





and to be printed.—(No. 140.) 


PROVISIONAL ORDER (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [H.L. ]. 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved that the| weTROPOLITAN AND OTHER POLICE 
following Lords formed the Select Com- COURTS BILL. 
mittee upon this Bill: —The Earl of Lau-| Brought from the Commons; Read 1°, 
derdale, the Earl of Carnwath, the Earl | .4 to be printed.—(No. 141.) 
of Morley, the Earl of Camperdown, the 
Marquess of Lothian, Lord Balfour, Lord 
Reay, Lord Tweedmouth, and Lord POLICE (PROPERTY) BILL 
Thring. _ “ 
Tus Eant or CAMPERDOWN did not |. brought vintod, (Mo. 162) end, 
object to any of the names proposed, but | © F eye oem aoa 
asked whether it was not desirable that House Adjourned at Ten Minutes before 
some more noble Lords representing Five o'Clock, to Monday next, a 
England and Ireland should be appointed Quarter before Eleven o’Clock. 
to serve upon the Committee. The Bill 
was nominally a Scotch Bill, but at the sta 
same time it effected a change in the 
system of conducting private business | 
which, if it passed with regard to Scot- HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
land would, he apprehended, be extended Friday, 2nd July 1897. 
in some form or other both to England 
and Ireland. Under the circumstances, 











it seemed to him it was desirable to have QUESTIONS. 
representatives of England upon the! ae i 

Committee in addition to the Earl of IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Morley and Lord Thring. Masor JAMESON (Clare, W.): I 


Tae PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
quess of SaLispuRyY) said that his impres- | a8 representing the Postmaster-General, 
sion was that, as there was no real con- | if he is aware the letters are carried by 
troversial question involved, this matter mail car from Ennis to Kilkee, a distance 
would be more suitably dealt with by the of 35 miles, although both places have 
Scotch Lords than by any other Com- been connected by train for the past four 
mittee that could be arranged. The sug- | Years, with the result that letters which 
gestion of the noble Earl that the enact- | Should be delivered at 8.30 a.m. are often 
ments would afterwards be extended to | not delivered until 1 p.m; is he aware 
England was, he thought, animated by that the reason the letters are sent by 
an undue distrust of their Lordships’ own | mail cart 1S because the Post Office 
powers. If there were any fear of Scotch | authorities will not pay @ reasonable 
provisions being extended to England, | sum for the carrying of the mails to the 
England was quite strong enough to take | West Clare Railway ; and if he is pre- 
care of herself. He therefore would not | pared to advise a reasonable subsidy 
depart from what appeared to be, in a | being paid to the railway company for 
matter of this technical detail, the | carrying the mails to secure an efficient 
soundest plan—namely, that those who | postal service for West Clare ? 
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Establishments. 
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Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA-| from the taxpayers of county Monaghan ; 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) :|and, if he can state what duties he 
The letters are carried by mail car from’ performs in that county ? 

Ennis to Kilkee, although there is now; THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
a railway between the two places. The| IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
car is due at Kilkee at 10.5 a.m., and | Leeds, Central): Captain Sir Owen 
it is very seldom that the delivery has Slacke is Divisional Commissioner for 
been later that 12 noon, even when there! the Northern Division of Ireland which 
has been loss of time on the railway|comprises eleven counties, of which 
before the mails reach Ennis. The | Monaghan is one. His salary is paid 
first train does not arrive at Kilkee till from moneys voted by Parliament. As 
11.45 a.m. The letters are sent by car Divisional Commissioner he has the 
because the Postmaster General has not genera] supervision of all matters apper- 
seen his way to pay the company the|taining to police and crime in his 
sum which they have asked for the division. 
establishment of suitable trains. The 

demand of the company may have been | 

reasonable from their point of view, but! 


it was more than the Postmaster! Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
General, withadueregard for the Revenue, | W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
was warranted in giving. There is now | for the Home Department if his atten- 
reason to believe that the company are’ tion has been drawn to the fact that 
prepared to accept lower terms and the | jurymen at coroners’ inquests often take 


matter is being further inquired into. | grave objection to the statutory task, 


Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, always unpleasant and frequently re- 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS. 


N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the| 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster | 
General, if he is aware that great incon- 
venience is caused to merchants and 
traders in Irish towns by the partial 
delivery of the mails on Bank Holidays ; 
and, if he will arrange that for the 
future the deliveries on those days, 
particularly Whit Monday and the first 
Monday in August, will be the same as 
on the ordinary business days of the 
week, the letter carriers to be compen- 
sated for the increased work ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is not aware that great incon- 
venience arises from the arrangement 
referred to by the hon. Member. The 
arrangement, which is one of long 
standing, is common to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, and experience has 
shown that it meets with the almost 
universal approbation of the public. In 
these circumstances the Postmaster 
General cannot accede to the request of 
the hon. Member. 


DIVISIONAL COMMISSIONER 
(CO. MONAGHAN). 
Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : 
I beg to ask to ask the Chief Secretary 
tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he can state how much of the salary of 
Divisional Commissioner Slacke comes 





pulsive or dangerous, of viewing the 
body ; and, if he will consider the subject 
in order to devise some alternative 
method, leaving the coroner or jury to 
decide in difficult cases whether such 
viewing is necessary, and abolishing such 
viewing in ordinary and well-attested 
cases where the medical evidence is 
conclusive ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Mattuew Wuaire Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : Yes, Sir, objection is taken 
occasionally, I believe, to the performance 
of this duty ; and the question of relaxing 
the requirement was some years ago 
under the consideration of this House. 
I am afraid there is no prospect of my 
being able to deal with the matter at 
present, even if it should appear, on 
consideration, to be desirable to do so, 
but I will look into it, and ascertain 
from the coroners what views are held 
by them upon the subject. 


POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr. YOXALL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, if the recom- 
mendation of the inter-Departmental 
Committee on Post Office Establishments, 
with regard to auxiliary postmen, namely, 
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that Sunday duty should always be paid 
for at a rate and a-half, has as yet been 
carried out in all cases ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The recommenda- 
tions have not yet been carried out in all 
cases. They affect a large body of men 
and involved inquiries which have 
necessarily taken up a good deal of time, 
but the men will not suffer in any way 
from the delay, as the increased payments 
will take effect from the Ist April last. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.), I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he can now reply fully to 
the memorial presented to the Postmaster 
General on 6th August 1896 (receipt 
acknowledged on 8th September 1896), 
especiallly with regard to Clauses 1, 4, 5, 
and 8, 

Mr. HANBURY: If the Question 
refers to a petition from the town post- 
men in Manchester, concerning which 
the hon. Member asked a previous 
Question on the 19th February last, the 
Postmaster General regrets that he is not 
yet in a position to reply fully to the 
petition; unavoidable delay having 
occurred in the contemplated revision of 
the duties of the staff. But as the 
petition is in Manchester with the other 
official papers it is not possible to give a 
definite answer respecting the clauses 
named. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, what 
steps, if any, have been taken to oblige 
the Great Northern Raiiway Company 
of Ireland to erect a bridge at the level 
crossing on their line of railway at 
Clones ; and, will the Board of Trade at 
least compel the company to construct 
afoot bridge so that persons requiring 
to cross the line at Clones while the gates 
are closed may be enabled to do so with- 
out the risks with which the present 
tunnel passage is beset ? 


Mr. HANBURY (for Mr. Rircuie) : 
No, Sir, the Board of Trade cannot 
compel the Company to substitute a 
bridge for the existing tunnel passage. 
The Company state they are not aware of 
there being any risk whatever attendant 
upon the use of the subway. 
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ILLEGAL TRAWLING. 

Mr. THOMAS HEDDERWICK 
(Wick Burghs) : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, whether having 
regard to the incapacity of the gunboat 
Redwing, and the cutter Active, to over- 
haul steam trawlers, he will favourably 
consider the propriety of substituting for 
these Government vessels others capable 
from their speed, of efficiently sea-policing 
the fisheries of Orkney and Shetland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In addition to the 
gunboat Redwing, and the cruiser Active, 
the fast torpedo gunboat Niger is 
frequently employed on fishery duties in 
the Orkney and Shetland waters. The 
hon. Gentleman is probably aware that 
it is the intention of the Government, to 
place on the Table of the House an 
estimate for the construction of special 
vessels to be placed at the disposal of 
the Fishery Board for Scotland. 

Mr.J.G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
Government has yet decided to approach 
the signatories to the North Sea Con- 
vention, with a view to an extension of 
the limit for illegal trawling from 3 to 
13 miles ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
The answer is in the negative. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the contract for the 
new fishery cruiser has yet been placed ; 
and if so, with what firm ? 

*THoe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
Granuam Murray, Buteshire): The 
Fishery Board have not yet entered into 
a contract for the building of the new 
cruiser, but no unnecessary time will be 
spent in bringing the matter to a con- 
clusion which it is hoped will prove 
satisfactory to all concerned. 


PATENT LICENCES. 

Mr. F. CAWLEY (Lancashire, Prest- 
wich) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware that 
persons desirous of applying for licences 
to work patents in this Country under 
Section 22 of the Patents, Designs, and 
Trade Marks Act are deterred from 





doing so because according to eminent 
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legal opinion the cost of procedure in | Socotra is under the control of the Aden 
such a case is very heavy, and the lan- | Political Agency, we have the means of 
guage employed in the Section is vague | securing the lighthouse from attack by 
and doubtful ; and whether, seeing thatthe natives ; and whether, seeing that a 
a = fl it “ | pimp wt Ps ee “ee a ne the 
extremely detrimental to British Trade,| many which have taken place in past 
he will introduce a Measure to amend it | times in the same locality, Her Majesty’s 
Mr. HANBURY (for Mr. Rircnte) : | Government will take early measures to 
The Board of Trade do not think that | establish such lighthouse 4 
the difficulties suggested by the hon.; Mr. HANBURY (for Mr. Rircnig); 
Member are felt by all persons desirous | The question of lighting the east end of 
of applying for licences, as they have|the Gulf of Aden has for some time 
paved —s before them at the | occupied = —— Rese’ —— 
present time. In one or more of those | Government. is believe at the 
cases, in all probability, the capabilities | most suitable site for a light, or lights, is 
Gaur crams waniaeiar saan man | the “aeee ts yp Reged sg ‘ 
pene a at _— consider the propriety | past "0 oe pene! aes * 
of amending it. jurisdiction, which have up to the presen 
prevented this scheme from being carried 
out. No part of the Light Dues surren- 
WICKLOW HARBOUR LOAN, dered by Egypt will, as at present 
Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dub-| arranged, be available for lighting either 
lin Co., 8.): I beg to ask the Secretary | Gardafui or Socotra. There would be 
to the Treasury (1) whether an applica-| no difticulty in securing the safety of a 
tion has been received from the Session | lighthouse at Socotra, but my right hon, 
of the Baronies guaranteeing the Wicklow | Friend is not so clear as regards the safety 
Harbour Loan for a further loan on the) of one on the mainland. The Board of 
terms offered by the Treasury ; and (2)| Trade will spare no pains to overcome 
whether the Government will at once) the difficulties which have hitherto pre- 
introduce a Bill to give effect to the| vented the lighting of this locality. 
contract and the special conditions | 
required by the Baronies, so as to enable | 
the necessary works to be undertaken; POST OFFICE (BRILLEY, HEREFORD). 
before the close of the summer ? | Mr. JAMES RANKIN (Hereford- 
Mr HANBURY: The answer to! shire, Leominster): I beg to ask the 
the first Question is generally in the | Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
affirmative. As regards the second|the Postmaster General, whether he 
Question, a Bill dealing with the subject | would take into his consideration, the 
is in course of preparation, and will be! possibility of establishing a post office in 
introduced as soon as ready, if I can be the parish of Brilley, in the county of 
assured that it will meet with no opposi-| Hereford ? F 
tion in this House. | Mr. HANBURY: There is already a 
| wall letter box at Brilley from which a 
collection is made at 5 p.m., and it 1s 
WRECK OF STEAMSHIP “ADEN” | regretted that the circumstances are not 
(GULF OF ADEN LIGHT). | such as to warrant the establishment of a 
Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man-| post office in addition to the existing 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the! facilities. 
President of the Board of Trade whether | 
for many years Her Majesty’s Govern-| 
ment have contemplated the erection of| STEAMER COMMUNICATION (HIGH- 
alight at the east end of the Gulf of LANDS AND ISLANDS, SCOTLAND.) 
Aden, namely, either on the island of} Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
Socotra or on "Cape Gardafui ; whether | tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
the light dues surrendered by Egypt! Postmaster General, whether he is in 4 
under her commercial treaty with this | position to state that there will be no 
country were to be applied in part to the | diminution in the mail steamer service 
erection of such light; whether, since} to the Outer Hebrides ? 


Mr. # Caw!y. 
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Mr. HANBURY : No statement can 
be made at present on this subject. The 
Government have undertaken to give 
these districts, like the rest of thecountry, 
the benefit of the recent Post Office con- 
cessions,. and probably an inter-Depart- 
mental Inquiry will be instituted to 
ascertain whatsteamer service is necessary 
for carrying this into effect. 


Outrages 


DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (1) whether, 
some few years ago, the President of the 
Swiss Republic was appointed to arbit- 
rate as to the claims of the bondholders 
of the Delogoa Bay Railway Company 
upon the Portuguese Government ; 
(2) whether the final replies to the 
Portuguese case were sent in before 15th 
November 1893, and the Portuguese 
answer before December 1894; and 
(3) when a final settlement of this 
question, affecting the interests of 
holders of £743,000, is likely to be 
announced ? 

Mr CURZON: The answer to the 
first two questions is in the affirmative, 
but I find that the long delays that have 
taken place have been due in about 
equal proportions to the successive 
applications of both parties concerned. 
The expert who had been sent to South 
Africa to conduct certain inquiries on 
the spot having now returned, there is 
good reason to believe that the final 
awards will not be much longer delayed. 


SHOOTING VERMIN (SCOTLAND.) 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 
on what grounds do the Inland Revenue 
authorities hold, contrary to the decision 
of the Court of Session in the case of 
Gosling v. Brown, that rabbits are not 
vermin in relation to agriculture, and 
that farmers in Scotland require to take 
out a gun licence before shooting rabbits 
for protection of their crops, the Gun 
Licence Act expressly providing that no 
such licence should be required by a 
farmer for shooting vermin ? 


*THe LORD ADVOCATE: The 


decision in the case referred to was 
arrived at by a majority of two Judges 
IT am informed that the Board 


to one. 
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of Inland Revenue were advised that 


at Poona. 


the decision was erroneous. They have 
therefore continued to hold that licence 
duty was chargeable in such cases with 
a view of obtaining a final decision from 
the superior Court as soon as an 
opportunity occurred. No case, however, 
has occurred in which the view of the 
Board has been challenged by appeal to 
a Court of law, but the Board would be 
glad if such an opportunity were afforded. 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF 
AGRICULTURE (SCOTLAND). 

Sir MARK STEWART: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture if the Government would be 
willing to form a Consultative Council 
of Agriculture for Scotland, consisting 
partly of members of agricultural 
societies, as is proposed in the Bill for 
establishing a Board of Agriculture in 
Treland ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. WALTER 
Lona, Liverpool, West Derby): I cannot 
say that I think any advantage 
would be gained by the adoption of the 
suggestion made by the hon. Baronet. 
The circumstances of the two countries 
in regard to agricultural organisation 
are not ‘analogous and, in the case of 
Scotland, I should be sorry to find 
myself in any way fettered in regard to 
the manner in which I can obtain advice 
and assistance. 


OUTRAGES AT POONA. 

CoLtoneL LONG (Worcestershire, 
Evesham) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India what steps the Govern- 
ment are taking with regard to the state 
of feeling among natives in India, as 
shown by late events, more particularly 
by the murder of Lieutenant Ayerst. 
The hon. Member also asked the 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
Government proposes to recognise in any 
special manner the services rendered by 
Mr. Rand and those associated with him 
in the Poona plague operations. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): I stated yesterday in 
this House that the causes and circum- 
stances of the recent outrage at Poona 
are being investigated, and I have 
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at present nothing to add to that state- 
ment. In reply to the hon. Member’s 


Westminster Hall 


second Question I can only say that all | 
services rendered in connection with the | 
plague and famine will beduly considered, | 


and will receive such recognition as they 
deserve. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banfishire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he is aware 
that in the plague administration 
European soldiers were employed in house 
visitations at Poona, whereas Native 
Sepoys were employed in Bombay ; and 
whether he has any information to show 
that, in consequence, the feelings and 
prejudices of the people were more con- 
sidered in Bombay than in Poona ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I am 
aware that the services of British soldiers 
were utilized on plague duty at Poona. 
I cannot say for certain that they were 
not similarly employed at Bombay, but 
Native soldiers were also employed. The 
European cantonment is large at Poona, 
while the number of European troops at 
Bombay is small. I have no information 
tending to show that tne feelings and 
prejudices of the people were more con- 
sidered in Bombay than in Poona. As 
I have already stated, I believe than in 
both places the Government have been 
most anxious to do nothing beyond that 
which was absolutely necessary for the 


purpose of dealing thoroughly with the | 


plague in its early stages. Lord Sand- 
hurst informed me some time back that 
he had met the leading inhabitants of 
Poona to discuss plague regulations, and 
that the result of the interview was 
satisfactory. 

Sirk WILLIAM WEDDERBURN: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether it is his intention to pro- 
pose Press legislation for India as the 
result of a private inquiry conducted by 
the Government regarding recent events 
at Poona? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: 
have nothing to add to the answer I 
gave yesterday to the hon. Member for 
Staffordshire, and if the hon. Baronet 
will study the phraseology of that reply 
he will see that it will not bear the 
interpretation he has now endeavoured 
to place upon it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Monmouth, 
W.): Do I understand from the noble 
Lord that no alteration will be made in 


Lord George Hamilton. 
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| the Press law of India until the House 
of Commons has had an opportunity of 
pronouncing an opinion upon that 
subject ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I do 
not know where the right hon.Gentleman 
got that idea from ; but I must respect- 
fully point out to him that the Indian 
‘Government is responsible for the 

maintenance of law and order in India 
—|[Ministerial cheers|—and that upon 
the Indian Government rests constitution- 
ally the responsibility of initiating such 
measures as they may consider essential 
to the discharge of this their duty. 
[Ministerial cheers.| Any action which 
they may so take is, of course, subject to 
review in this House. There is no 


ground, in my judgment, at the present 
moment for reversing these well-estab- 
[ Ministerial cheers. ] 


lished principles. 


ASYLUMS (IRELAND.) 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 

kenny) :I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether contractors to asylums in 
Ireland are obliged to sign a bond for 
the fulfilment of the contract, whether 
members of the asylum board (or other 
person on their behalf), as the secund 
party to the contract, are also obliged to 
sign the bond ; and whether in case the 
asylum board failed to sign the bond, 
the board could hold the contractor 
liable for the fulfilment of the contract 
or refuse to pay him for goods supplied 
on the ground that the board had not 
| signed his bond ? 
_ Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Con 
| tractors to Asylums sign a bond for the 
due fulfilment of their contracts, if 
|required to do so by the Board of 
/Governors. Members of the Asylum 
| Board, or other persons on their behalf, 
‘are not obliged to sign the bond. 


1| 


WESTMINSTER HALL (STATUARY). 

CotoneL WELBY (Taunton) : I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether it is intended to complete the 
architectural designs of the north front 
of Westminster Hall by filling the niches 
with statues of personages connected 
with the history of our country ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
WORKS (Mr. Axkers-Dovetas, Kent, 
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St. Augustine’s): There is no proposal 
such as my honourable and gallant 
Friend suggests, under the consideration 
of the Office of Works. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he will explain why assistant 
teachers in national schools are not paid 
as much salary as assistant teachers in 
model schools ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
system of payment is somewhat different 
in the two cases, the staffs of the Model 
Schools being almost entirely dependent 
on the payments made to them by the 
Commissioners by whom they are ap- 
pointed, whereas the payments made to 
teachers of ordinary National Schools 
are grants in aid towards the mainten- 
ance of those Schools. Moreover, the 
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(Ireland). 


when making up the Estimate for the 
present year ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Applications for 
grants for building National Schools are 
made, not to the Commissioners of Public 
Works, but to the Commissioners of 
National Education who decide the 
amounts to be given and the priority of 
the claims, having regard to the amount 
‘made available by Parliament. It was 
| decided in 1895 after consultation with 
the Irish Government and the National 
| Education Commissioners, that the most 
‘convenient arrangement for the latter 
|body would be to fix the amount of the 
'grant for a term of years and the sum, 
| £40,000, in this year’s Estimates is the 
‘result of that arrangement. 
| Mr. DILLON: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not stated the total 
‘amount of the grant now under con- 
| sideration. 

Mr. HANBURY : I don’t know that 
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Model School Staffs have the respon- | we have the information at the Treasury. 
sibility of educating Pupil Teachers for|That is rather a matter for the Com- 
the office of Teacher. Of late years, since | missioners. 

the Irish Education Act of 1892 became} Mr. G. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, 
operative, the Staffs of ordinary National | Mid): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
Schools have become more dependent | to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
than formerly on the grants from the| whether he is aware that teachers of 
Commissioners. The whole question of | national schools experience somedifliculty 
the condition of the Model Schools,!in obtaining school books, copy books, 
including their financial position, is at and pens, owing to the long delay in 
present under the consideration of a! forwarding the articles and because only 





Committee of the whole Board. 

Mr. DALY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the assistant 
teachers in the National Schools do not 
perform the same duties as assistant 
teachers 
similar salary ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
question of the hon. Member would 
point to paying these extra sums to the 
Model Schools rather than to assimilate 
the National Schools to the Model 
Schools. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say when 
we may expect the Report ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir, 
I am not at present in a ‘position to give 
an answer to that question. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what is the 
total amount of applications for grants 
to build National Schools now before the 
Irish Board of Works : and whether this 
sum was considered by the Treasury 


in the Model Schools for a! 


|one-half of the order is sent; and, will 
‘he call the attention of the Commis- 
|sioners of National Education to this 
| matter and to the importance of a full 
supply of books, etc., being in the 
schools ? 

| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
has been a failure on the part of a 
/contractor, newly appointed from the 
| lst April last, to supply books and school 
|requisities within the prescribed time. 
'It is hoped that in the course of a few 
| days supplies will be received for issue 
to the schools concerned. The contractor 
has been warned that the contract will 
be cancelled unless the books, etc., are 
delivered forthwith. 

Mr. MURNAGHAN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that teachers of national schools do not 
receive the amount due for result fees 
for a considerable amount of time from 
date of examination, and that in some 
cases two or three months elapse before 


| 
| 
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final payment is made ; and, will steps 
be taken to have these payments made 
more promptly ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : The 
Results fees earned at the Annual 
Results Examinations on the passes 
given by the inspectors are, as a rule, 
paid within a month from the date of 
the receipt of the Reports in the office 
of the Commissioners. Where irregu- 
larities are observed in the course of the 
examination of the Reports, necessitating 
correspondence with inspectors or mana- 
gers, it may not be possible to come to a 
final settlement, and to pay the fees, 
within the usual and prescribed time. 
In cases where troublesome correspon- 
dence is proceeding, and prolonged delay 
in settlement apprehended, efforts are 
made to pay so much of Results fees as 
safely can be discharged, pending the 
issue of the investigations upon which 
the final payment must depend. Every 
effort is directed to be made to have the 
payments made promptly ; but under a 
system where the payments are made 
to the individual teachers, and are sub- 
ject to various conditions unavoidable 
delays will sometimes occur. 


Mr. J. GIBNEY (Meath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carpenter, of Grangeguth, 
county Meath, was obliged to resign her 
position as school teacher on account of 
ill health, and after service of 18 years 
and five months; and, whether the 
Commissioners of National Education 
have refused compensation to Mrs. 
Carpenter ; if so, could he state upon 
what grounds ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Mrs. 
Carpenter, who is 37 years of age, re- 
signed from the Ist September, 1896, 
after a period of service as stated. The 
report of the District Inspector on her 
application for a retiring gratuity was 
not such as indicated a decided opinion 
on his part as to her permanent in- 
capacity, and the manager of the School 
was informed that before the case could 
be certified to the Pension Department 
it would be necessary for Mrs. Carpenter 
to consult a specialist and obtain his 
certificate as to the permanent character 
of her malady. As soon as the required 
certificate is- received the case will be 
further considered. 


Mr. Murnaghan. 
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IRISH BOARD OF WORKS. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland whether he is aware that a man, 
named Shanaghan, has been appointed 
to the position of Assistant Secretary to 
the Board of Works, and that much dis. 
satisfaction exists among the staff in 
consequence ; whether he can say if 
Shanaghan’s appointment was com- 
petitive, or had heany previous knowledge 
of the work of this office ; whether it has: 
been customary to appoint to the office 
in question only men who passed Civil 
Service examination; and, whether 
Shanaghan did this ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The office of 
Assistant Secretary to the Board of 
Works is a new post created in 1896, in 
order to strengthen the staff, especially 
with reference to Railway work. The 
appointment was made under Clause 7 
of the Order in Council of 4th June 1870, 
which requires the Civil Service Com- 
missioners to be satisfied of the fitness 
and qualifications of the person presented 
to them, with the consent of the Treasury, 
by the Department concerned. The post 
being a new creation, no officer of the 
Department had a claim to be appointed 
to it and none had the special qualifica- 
tions required. 

Mr. DALY: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered the first part of my 
question, namely: Was there dissatisfac- 
tion amongst the staff at the appointment 
of Shanaghan over the heads of men who 
had spent all their lives in the office? 

Mr. HANBURY: I am not aware 
that there is any dissatisfaction? If it 
do exist, there is no reason for it, 
because none of them were qualified for 
the appointment. 

Mr. DALY: Will the right hon. 
Gentlemen make inquiries to see if there 
is any dissatisfaction amongst the staff! 

Mr. HANBURY: I have made 
inquiries about it already. I know all 
about it. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury how many appli- 
cations for loans to build workmen’s 
dwellings have been received by the Irish 
Board of Works during last year; and, 
how many have been refused 4 

Mr. HANBURY: 17 Memorials for 
loans were presented last financial year. 
Of these seven were sanctioned, four 
are still under inquiry, one was withdrawn 
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temporarily for private reasons, one was 
withdrawn because the Board of Works, 
in view of the insufficient security offered, 
declined to recommend the full amount 
asked ; one was withdrawn because the 
Board limited the advance to suitable 
houses, excluding houses that were too 
large and expensive, one was postponed 
by the Board until existing arrears on 
other loans should be paid up, one was 
refused on account of the inadequacy of 
the security offered, and one was refused 
because the projected houses. were in| 
excess of the size and cost suitable to! 
the purposes of the Act. 

In reply to a further question from | 
Mr. Ditton, 

Mr. HANBURY said that, as he had 
already stated, 17 memorials were sent | 
in, and of these seven were sanctioned. | 
He had full particulars of the other ten, 
but they were too long to state across 
the Table of the House. 





INDIAN LOANS. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
has had brought to his notice the memor- 
andum by Mr. J. H. Sleigh, manager of 
the Bank of Bombay, showing the large 
economy that would be secured by taking 
up a sterling loan here instead of, as 
proposed by the Government officials, a 
rupee loan of four crores in India? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: My) 
attention has been drawn to the memor- 
andum by the manager of the Bank of 
Bombay, showing what would in bis 
opinion be the economy resulting from 
raising a loan in sterling instead of in 
rupees, as indicated in the financial 
statement of the Government of India. 
I will only point out to the hon. Member 
that Mr. Sleigh’s calculations are purely 
hypothetical, being based on assumptions 
as to the price at which a second sterling 
loan could now be issued as compared 
with a rupee loan, and as to the rate of 
exchange, not only in the. immediate 
future, but also during the whole of the 
next 15 years. 


EDUCATION ACT (ASSOCIATIONS.) 

Lorp WARKWORTH (Kensington, 
8.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
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whether, in the event of any recommend- 
ation of an association being disapproved 
of by the Education Department, the 
particular amount so refused will be 
referred back to the association to be 
dealt with or whether the Education 
Department will proceed to allot it 
without further reference to the associ- 
ation. 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): I am afraid I cannot give 
a general answer. Each case will be 
considered with reference to the particu- 
lar circumstances. 


REPORTED DANGEROUS ROCK IN THE 
ATLANTIC. 

Mr. CUMMING MACDONA (South- 
wark, Rotherhithe): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether he 
is aware that in the Hydrographic 
Bulletin, published in Washington, U.S.A., 
on 16th June last, a report is made in 
which it is stated that on 2nd May 197, 
at 7.40a.m., a rock 60 feet long, about 
seven feet wide, and about eight feet out 
of the water, was seen at about 600 
yards distance by Captain Lloyd, of the 
British ship Crompton, in lat. 47. N., 
long. 37.20, W ; and, whether, if upon 
investigation this report should be 
confirmed, the location of this rock, 
dangerous to navigation, will be placed 
upon the Admiralty Charts? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: The report was duly 
received at the Admiralty. If confirmed, 
the rock would be shown on the charts 
in the ordinary course, but the existence 
of an unknown rock above water in the 
middle of the Atlantic, situated precisely 
on the line followed by the vast trade 
between Great Britain and America is 
so incredible that it is not proposed to 
take, in the meanwhile, any steps in the 
matter. 


BOARDING-OUT ORDERS. 

Lorpv EDMUND TALBOT (Sussex, 
Chichester) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board when 
guardians grant out-relief to a child who 
is living with a person not legally liable 
for its support, does it come under the 
Boarding-out Orders of 1889; if not, 
what provision is made by the Local 
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Government Board for the welfare and 
protection of such children ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
view of the Local Government Board 
is that the Boarding-out Orders apply in 
the cases referred to. 


WRECK (INDIAN TROOPSHIP 
“WARREN HASTINGS,”) 

Mr. J. L. WANKLYN (Bradford, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War upon what date 
compensation was paid to the officers 
and men who lost their property in the 
wreck of the Warren Hastings off the 
Island of Réunion on the 13th January 
last, nearly six months ago, and who 
behaved on that occasion with great 
gallantry ? 

Tue Hon. MEMBER also asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether, beyond the 24s. for a free kit, 
it is proposed to give the rank and file, 
who lost their property in the wreck of 
the Warren Hastings off the island of 
Réunion on the 13th January last, 10s. 
only as a gratuity for the loss of 
their private property, and no reward 
whatever as a recognition of their 
gallantry and fine exhibition of discipline 
upon that occasion ¢ 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford) : The officers and men 
who lost their property in the Warren 
Hastings are distributed in several foreign 
commands, and inquiries necessarily took 
time. Free kits were issued on January 
28th, and the orders for payment of 
compensation have all been dispatched. 
Every sufferer by the wreck has received 
asum in excess of the regulations, and 
the military authorities regard the sums 
awarded as adequate to the loss incurred. 
The gallantry and discipline of the troops 
have been fully recognised in the proper 
manner, 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if he 
will state whether, of the eight Head 
Constables who were nominated to com- 
pete on the 30th June for two vacancies 
in the rank of district inspector, one is 


word Edmund Talbot. 
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Head Constable Roe, of Queenstown, 
who was cast in damages by the County 
Court Judge of Kerry, and was also 
severely censured by Mr. Justice Gibson 
at the last Cork Summer Assizes in con- 
nection with a charge of abduction for 
proselytizing purposes ; (2) is another of 
the nominees Head Constable Marks, 
clerk to the commandant, who has never 
been in charge of a station or a party; 
(3) how are Head Constables selected for 
these examinations ; and (4) is he aware 
that the recent nominations have caused 
great dissatisfaction in the force ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
are seven, not eight, Head Constables 
now undergoing examination for the 
rank of District Inspector, two of the 
competitors being Head Constables Roe 
and Marks. In the case in which 
damages were awarded against Head 
Constable Roe, the Treasury sanctioned 
his being repaid the sum awarded (£5), 
on the ground that he kad acted in a 


| bond-fide manner and in the interests of 


the public, though he had made a mistake 
upon a point of law. The circumstances 
of the other case concerning this Head 
Constable were referred to by me in 


janswer to the Question of the hon. and 


learned Gentleman of the 3lst July 
1896. In consequence of his action in 
that case he was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of competing at a similar examina- 
tion for promotion held last year. It is 
considered that he was_ sufficiently 
punished by this deprivation, and that 
his advancement should not be further 
retarded. As regards Head Constable 
Marks, it is true he has not yet been in 
charge of a station, but his practical 
knowledge of such duties will in due 
course be tested. The selections are 
made in strict accordance with the 
regulations laid down by the Lord 
Lieutenant ; a copy of which I will 
forward to the hon. Gentleman if he so 
desires. I have no information to the 
effect mentioned in the last paragraph. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Has the right 
hon. Gentleman any information that 
enables him to say whether the majority 
of those persons are Protestants or 
Catholics ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no information on the point, whatever. 

Mr. T. M. HEAL‘: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (1) if his attention 
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has been called to the fact that a verdict 
of £35 was returned against District 
Inspector Langhorne, Castlecomer, for 
falsely imprisoning a mason named 
Williams, who was doing work in his 
house, and against whom he brought an 
unfounded prosecution, which was 
quashed at quarter sessions ; (2) whether 
the District Inspector has paid the 
damages without taking an appeal from 
the verdict ; and (3) have the Govern- 
ment taken any notice of the matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
facts are as stated in the first and second 
paragraphs. The action of Mr.Langhorne 
under the circumstances referred to has 
been investigated by the Inspector 
General of Constabulary, who has taken 
such notice of his conduct on the occa- 
sion as appeared to him to be proper. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is Inspector 
Langhorne to be allowed to remain in a 
district where he has been proved to 
have brought an unfounded charge against 
a poor man 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
told the hon. and learned Member what 
the Inspector General says. It is con- 
sidered that the man has been rather 
severely mulcted in damages, and he has 
been ordered to be reprimanded, but 
beyond that nothing has been done. 


South Metropolitan 


COUNTY CESS (IRELAND). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland (1) whether 
his attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the magistrates of Keady Petty 
Sessions recently refused to direct 
warrants to the police for recovery of 
county cess, as the barony high constable 
would not name any person to execute 
them ; (2) what is the usual practice in 
such cases in other districts; and (3) 
considering that 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 116, 
8. 152, directs that the warrants should 
be addressed to and executed by the 
barony high constable, and that he may 
levy by distress either with or without 
warrant, and as he has a large percentage 
for collection, will the Government allow 
the burthen of performing this duty in 
a county like Armagh to be thrown on 
the police ? 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxrysox, London- 
derry, N.): I believe the facts are as 
stated in the first paragraph, but I am 
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informed that the matter will be again 
considered by them on. the 9th July. 
Until a final decision has been arrived at 
by the magistrates, it would not be de- 
sirable to reply to the third paragraph 
of the Question. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: What I want 
to know, for the guidance of the 
magistrates, is, what is the practice in 
other counties ? 


*ToHe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: That is what I object to say. 
The magistrates should be allowed to 
decide without any guidance from me. 


School, Sutton. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN SCHOOL, 
SUTTON. 

Sir SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel) ; I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he is aware that the 
pauper children belonging to the South 
Metropolitan School at Sutton were so 
arranged as to solicit alms from the 
persons going to and from the races on 
Derby Day ; that they received £197 or 
some such sum on that day ; and that 
the school bands were playing to attract 
notice; whether similar practices have 
occurred before ; and whether steps have 
been or will be taken to prevent children 
from being officially allowed to beg in 
future. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I am informed that 
the children in the District Schools at 
Sutton are permitted to assemble in the 
field belonging to the school, which 
abuts on the road to Epsom Downs, to 
see the people passing on their way to 
and from the races. They are prohibited 
from asking from money, but money is 
often voluntarily given by good-natured 
passers-by throwing coins to children in 
the field. The sum thus received in the 
recent Epsom week is correctly stated in 
the question, and the money is applied 
to defraying the expenses of an annual 
outing to the Crystal Palace or the sea- 
side and otherwise in providing recreation 
for the children. The School bands 
played, but not, it is said, for the 
purpose of attracting attention. The 
practice referred to has existed tor more 
than 20 years. It would be a great 
disappointment to the children if it were 
prohibited, and I see no reason for 
interfering. 











Thessaly. 


CRETE. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg | 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Bashi- 
Bazouks returning from Kani-Kasteli 
with their plunder attacked the Cretan 
Christians and killed 13 of them ; and, 
whether the booty was openly sold by 
auction in Candia, and realised a con- 
siderable sum ? 

Sr E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers this question I 
beg to ask him another—whether these 
unfortunate conflicts which occur near 
the towns are caused by the fact that a 
large number of Mussulman refugees are 
cooped up by the Christian insurgents in 
very confined positions, where they are 
unable to obtain either food for them- 
selves or pasture for their cattle ? 

Mr. CURZON: In answer to the 
Question just addressed to me by the hon. 
Baronet, I may say that I believe the 
statement he has made correctly repre- 
sents the facts of the situation. In reply 
to the Question on the Paper, I have to 
say that no such information has been 
received, 

Mr. FLYNN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Question is 
based on a statement made by Zhe 7'imes 
correspondent yesterday ? 

Mr. CURZON: I have not myself 
seen the statement. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg tw ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the plundering of the houses of 
Christians still takes place in Candia 
under the eyes of the European troops ; 
and if he can state whether the garrison 
is sufficient for the maintenance of order 
and the protection of life and property? 

Mr. CURZON: Colonel Chermside re- 
ported on the 15th of June that two pre- 
mises in Candia had been broken open, 
and that some of the perpetrators had 
been arrested. No later report of plun- 
dering has been received. If Colonel 
Chermside should consider that the 
troops in Candia are insufficient for the 
maintenance of order and protection of 
property he will no doubt report to that 
effect. No such representation has yet 


been received from him. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in connection with the recent raid made | 
by Mahomedan Bashi-Bazouks in the | 
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it is a fact that their intention was 
known to several of the Christian jn. 
habitants, who informed the consulates 
and the military authorities of the in. 
tended raid; if so, what steps were 
taken by the representatives of the 
Great Powers to prevent these armed 


_men from sallying forth out of the pro- 
tected zone and killing a number of Chris 


tian villagers; and whether any steps 
have been taken to punish those engaged 
in the raid and to prevent its recurrence! 

Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have received no information of 
the kind mentioned in the Question. 
There is now no protected zone outside 
Candia, the arrangements to that effect 
having been cancelled by agreement with 
the insurgents. Nor do the Moslems 
appear, in the case in question, to have 
sallied forth until two successive ambus- 
cades had been laid for them by the 
Christians. Colonel Chermside reports 
that he is in correspondence with the 
Iccal authorities concerning the preven- 
tion of similar incidents in future. 

Mr. FLYNN: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he is aware that 
the Canea delegates have petitioned the 
Admirals complaining of the inaction o1 
the military authorities? 

Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; I have not 
heard. 


THESSALY. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been given to the state 
ment, telegraphed by Reuter’s corre- 
spondent in Constantinople and pub 
lished in the Press, that Sir Philip 
Currie, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, has received letters from 
Mr. C. N. E. Eliot recently sent to Thes- 
saly to report on affairs there, and giving 
the substance of those letters; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have yet re- 
ceived copies of the letters in question ; 
and, if not, when they expect to receive 
them ; who communicated to the news- 
paper correspondent the substance of 
Mr. Eliot’s reports; whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have any information 
showing whether those reports were com- 
municated by Mr. Eliot to any other 
person than Sir Philip Currie; and, if 
so, to what other person; and whether 
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Jler Majesty’s Government propose to 
take any steps to prevent in the future 
the publication in the Press of public 
documents before they have been com- 
municated to Parliament? 

Mr. CURZON: The statement alluded 
to gives only the briefest outline of what 
are alleged to be Mr. Eliot’s Reports. 
These have not yet been received here, 
but, if they have reached Constantinople, 
will no doubt be forwarded at once. We 
do not know whether the letters have 
been shown to anybody or whether they 
are public or private documents. The 
brici announcement in the Press cannot 
be said to amount to publication of 
them, nor does there seem to be any ob- 
jection to the facts being made public, 
as they appear to correct exaggerated 
rumours. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is the right 
honl. Gentleman aware that many of the 
statements made by the newspaper cor- 
respondents, apparently on the informa- 
tion of the Ambassador, are directly at 
variance with the truth? 

Mr. CURZON: I decline to admit 
either of the assertions contained in the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question. In the first 
place, there cannot be “many’ state 
ments attributed to the Ambassador, 
because the telegraphed summary sent to 
the newspapers only occupies eight or 
nine lines of Zhe Times; and in the 
second place, so far as our information 
goes, none of the statements are in 
direct contravention of the truth. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the telegram 
occupies 20 lines? 

Mr. CURZON: I am not aware. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman look at it? 


[Cries of “Order!” | 


LAND LAW (L[RELAND) ACTS. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant.of Ireland 
whether he is now in a position to state 
how the proposed Commission of Inquiry 
into the working of the Irish Land Acts 
is to be composed, and what will be the 
order of reference. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
terms of reference are as follows :—“ To 
inquire into and report upon the pro- 
cedure and practice and the methods of 
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valuation followed by the Land Com- 
mission and the Civil Bill Courts in 
Ireland under the Land Law (Ireland) 
Acts—(a) in fixing fair rents ; (b) in 
ascertaining the true value to be paid for 
a tenant’s interest in a holding by a Jand- 
lord exercising the right of pre-emption ; 
also to inquire into and report upon the 
procedure and practice and the methods 
of valuation followed by the Land Com- 
mission and the Land Judges Court 
respectively in carrying out the provisions 
of the Land Purchase (Ireland) Acts.” 
I shall be prepared to state the names 
of the Commissioners upon the (ueen’s 
pleasure being signified in regard to them. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If I rightly appre- 
| hend the right hon. Gentleman’s descrip- 
|tion of the order of reference, the last 
|part of that order will include and 
prescribe inquiry into the action of Mr. 
Justice Ross—-that is to say, a judicial 
Court--in interpreting Section 40 of the 
Irish Land Act of 1896. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I should 
not like to pronounce off hand, but it is 
not intended that this Commission 
should inquire into legal points. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): Will the Land Commissioners try 
cases while the new Commission is 
actually trying the Land Commissioners ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir 
this Commission is not to inquire into 
special cases. 

Mr. MACNEILL asked if the Com- 
mission would not inquire as to the 
general practice of the Land Courts, 
and, therefore, as to the conduct of the 
| Commissioners. 

[No answer was given. 

Mr. MACNEILI: With great re- 
spect, I must insist upon an answer. 
[ Laughter. | 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 





POSTAL DELIVERY (IRELAND). 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, is he in a position to say when 
the house-to-house delivery of letters in 
the rural districts of Ireland will be 
commenced ? 

Mr.HANBURY : The Surveyors have 
been directed to submit, and, as a matter 
of fact, have begun to submit, their 
proposals for extending the delivery of 
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letters throughout the United Kingdom 
in accordance with the promises of the 
Budget Speech, and these proposals, after 
their examination in the Secretary’s 
Office, will be carried into effect without 
any unnecessary delay. I must remind 
the hon. Member however, that, as my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated in his Budget Speech, 
the work of extending the deliveries to 
all parts of the country will occupy a 
considerable time, and cannot possibly 
be completed within the present financial 
year. 


WATERFORD DUNGARVAN 
LISMORE RAILWAY. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury if it 
is true that the Treasury have received 
an offer from an English Railway Com- 
pany for the purchase of the Waterford 
Dungarvan and Lismore Railway ; and, 
if true, whether the offer has been 
accepted ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir, we have 
received an offer from an English and 
Trish Railway Company. I do not know 
whether the hon. Member objects to 


AND 


the employment of English capital in 
Treland. The offer of an Irish Railway 
Company was, as he knows, declined on 
the ground that it might not prove of 
advantage to the district ; and I believe | 
that that refusal was generally approved 


in the district. The negotiations with 
the company mentioned in the question 
are still pending. 


CHANNEL FLEET. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether in view of the loss inflicted 
upon the traders of Queenstown hy the 
protracted absence of the guard ship 
Howe, the Admiralty will consider the 
desirability of making some compensation 
by permitting a portion of the Fleet to 
visit Cork Harbour during the Autumn 
Manceuvres ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI 
RALTY: In reply to the hon. and 
gallant Member’s Question, the Admiralty 
must entirely repudiate the principle on, 
which he founds his question, that there 
is a kind of pecuniary vested interest to 
any locality in the presence of guardships 
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or other Government vessels. As I have 
repeatedly stated, movements of Her 
Majesty’s ships must be guided by naval 
considerations. 


Captain DONELAN : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman not give special con- 
sideration to this special case ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHE ADMI.- 
RALTY: No, Sir; I must leave the 
question of the manceuvres to my naval 
advisers without introducing pecuniary 
considerations. 


PUBLICANS’ LICENCES, DUBLIN. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether it 
was in accordance with the wishes of the 
publicans or in the interest of public 
order that the Chief Commissioner of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police, in 
response to a memorial, recently changed 
the hour of opening for certain public 
houses in the vicinity of the Dublin 
Corporation markets from 4.30 a.m. to 
5.45 a.m.; (2) whether the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police has granted a new 
exemption order in favour of five 
publicans who had forfeited the early 
opening privilege allowing them to open 
henceforth at 4.30 a.m.; (3) whether he 
will state why these publicans had been 
deprived of the privilege now restored ; 
and (4) whether it is his intention to 
make any change in the exemption order 
of those traders who never forfeited 
their early licences, but who are now 
forced to keep their houses closed till 
5.45 a.m., while their competitors who 
had forfeited theirs are allowed to open 
at 4.30 a.m. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It was at 
the request of a deputation of publicans 
that the Chief Commissioner of Police 
made the change mentioned in the first 
paragraph. The reply to the second para- 
graph is in the affirmative. These publi- 
cans had been deprived of the privilege 
of early opening in consequence of 
breaches of the law. The publicans open- 
ing at 5.45 a.m. have been informed by 
the Chief Commissioner that if they 
found that it would be for the advantage 
of their customers that the earlier open- 
ing hour of 4.30 a.m. should be restored, 
he would be prepared to revert to this 
latter hour. 








Business of 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury when it is intended 
to take the Foreign Office Vote? 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  in- 
quired when it was proposed to take the 
Vote for the Colonial Office? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester. 
E.): I think that both these Votes 
had better be deferred, and the Foreign 
Office Vote certainly, because it will be 
the last ordinary opportunity which the 
House will have for raising any question 
which they desire to raise on the foreign 
policy of the Government. 

*Sir C. DILKE: There 
Appropriation Bill. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: There might then be a very thin 
House, and it is not a very convenient 
time—being the last day of the Session 
—to raise any question. I should sug- 


will be the 


gest that both Votes should be deferred 
as long as the other exigencies of Supply 
render it possible. 

*Sm C. DILKE: May I remind the 


right hon. Gentleman that the House has 
had no opportunity of pronouncing an 
opinion upon the extraordinary delay 
that has taken place in the settlement 
of the terms between Greece and Turkey? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe 
SURY: That, of course, is quite true ; 
but, as the right hon. Baronet will 
readily see, the House is not likely to 
be more anxious than the Government 
are to bring these negotiations to a con- 
clusion, and certainly no complaints we 
make in this House are likely to hurry 
events. I should have said that the 
functions of the House are more by way 
of criticism than in any other direction. 
I should, therefore, think that my plan 
would be the best. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Can the First 
Lord of the Treasury give us any further 
idea as to the order of business for next 
week? Can he say when the Naval 
Works Bill will be introduced? We are 
anxious to see that Bill, and it is now 
rather late in the Session. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Naval Works Bill would 
have been introduced before, but, as the 
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the House. 978 
House is aware, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty has been absent for official 
reasons for some time past. I think he 
will be in a position to introduce it on 
an early date. The Bill is quite ready, 
and it might be convenient that the 
House should allow it to be introduced 
in Committee on Monday, before we 
commence the consideration of the re- 
port stage of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bill. That must be done without 
Debate, or at any rate prolonged Debate. 
Otherwise the main business for Monday, 
and, if requisite, the following day, must 
necessarily be the report stage of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agirculture, with a 
view to saving time on Monday, whethe 
his promised opposition to the Merse! 
Docks Bill would be made on behalf o} 
the Government? 


*Mr. LONG: No, I do not think I am 
entitled to say it will be made on behalf 
of the Government. In my capacity as 
Minister for Agriculture I have examined 
the case on both sides, and I have come 
to the conclusion that injury would be 
done to the agricultural interests of Ire- 
land if the Bill were passed in its present 
form. I do not think it necessary that 
opposition should be offered on behalf of 
the Government, or in any other way, in- 
asmuch as the promoters of the Bill, as 
I am informed, are prepared to accept 
the decision we have already indicated 
in order to avoid the rejection of the Bill. 
The House will be asked on Monday to 
permit the excision of the clauses to which 
the hon. Gentleman and his friends take 
objection. 

Mr. MACNEILL asked when the War 
Office Vote would be taken? 

Tuk FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I do not think it will be taken 
before Friday week. 

Caprain SINCLAIR (Forfar) asked 
when it was intended to take the Com- 
mittee stage of the Education (Scotiand) 
Bill? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I cannot tell precisely when the 
Committee stage of the Bill will be 
taken, but it will not be next week. 

Sir CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow, 
Bridgton) asked before what date would 
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the Committee stage of the Public Health 
(Scotland) Bill not be taken? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: It will not be taken next week. 

Sir C. CAMERON: Not till after the | 
Scotch Education Bill? | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 
SURY: Probably it will be after the | 
Scotch Education Bill. | 

Mr. SCHWANN asked when the Post 
Office Vote would be taken? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: I will endeavour to take it on 
Friday week, but I cannot give an abso- 
lute pledge. 


Supply. 


| 
| 


QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
COMMEMORATION SERVICE IN 
MARGARET'S CHURCH. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY moved:— 


ST. 


“That the thanks of this House be given to 
the Very Rey. Frederick William Farrar, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury, for the sermon preached 
by him on Sunday, the 20th day of June last, 
before this House in St. Margaret's Church, 


Westminster, and that he be desired to print | 


the same; and that Mr. Balfour and Secretary 
Sir Matthew White Ridley do acquaint him 
therewith.” 


Caprars CHALONER (Wilts, West- 
bury) said it would be in the knowledge 
of the Leader of the House that the 


sermon contained certain remarks of a ! 
distinctly political nature—[Opposition | 


erties of “Oh!” and Ministerial cheers| 
—if not of a controversial nature, and 
although he would be sorry to oppose 
the vote of thanks, he would appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman to accept an 
Amendment to insert after the words 
“to print the same,” that he be re- 
quested to omit such parts of the said 
sermon. [Opposition cries of “No!” 
and Ministerial cheers. | 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I think 


any such 


Amendment would be unusual and irre- | 


gular. [Opposition cries 
hear!”] The Motion must either be 
accepted or refused. It is a Motion that 
has been proposed in this form on every 
occasion that this House has attended 
St. Margaret’s Church. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 


of 


Motion agreed to. 


Sir Charles Cameron. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


SUPPLY. 


[FIFTEENTH ALLOTTED DAY.] 
Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Mays, Mr. 
J. W. Lowrner, in the Chair. | 
CIVIL 


SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1897-8. 


Crass I. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
| posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £137,137, be 
| granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
| necessary to defray the charge which will come 
|in course of payment during the year ending 
|on the 31st day of March 1898, for the erec- 
tion, repairs, and maintenance of public build- 
ings in Ireland, and for the maintenance of 
certain parks and public works, and for 
drainage works on the river Shannon.” 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
$.) objected to the lavish sums being 
spent on the Viceregal Lodge in Dublin 
| when it was notorious that the Viceroy 
| resided less and less in the country. 
Then the Chief Secretary’s Lodge had 
ccst in a year for repairs £1,025. Now 
it was proposed to spend £650 more to 
extend the conservatories. If the Chief 
Secretary was fond of flowers let him 
build a conservatory for himself. There 
were five or six conservatories as it was. 
Yet he had never seen the Chief Secre- 
tary with a flower in his buttonhole. 
[Laughter.| But the conservatories 
were run on strictly commercial lines. 
The flowers were sent to Covent Garden 
ox sold in the fruiterers’ shops in Dublin, 
and he believed they were the gardener’s 
perquisites. The hon. Member also ob- 
jected to the sum proposed to be spent 
on new heating apparatus at Queen’s 
| College, Galway. Galway College was 
notoriously a failure, and he objected to 
a further expenditure on useless educa- 
‘tional institutions. Why, he asked, 
should not the professors, whose offices 
were sinecures, contribute this sum for 
the heating apparatus which was desired. 
|At present there were 105 students in 
|ihe institution, and their culture cost 


| 
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the enormous sum of £6,505 10s. 4d. a 
year. Another point was this, that a 
considerable sum, some £1,200, was to 
be devoted to the alteration of the 
ground floor of the postal and telegraph 
buildings in Dublin. These alterations 
had already been begun, and at present 
they were a perfect disgrace and scandal. 
It was intended to make a new telegraph 
office for handing telegrams between say 
11 o’clock at night and 8 o’clock in the 
morning. The huge construction for 
which this sum was to be charged seemed 
to be at present the most badly venti- 
lated and heated place he knew of. He 
did not know how the telegraph clerks 
could stay there, as the building was the 
acme of discomfort both in summer and 
winter, and was expensive and waste- 
ful and injurious to those who had to 
frequent it. He objected to the sum 
of £150 for the boundary wall and rail- 
ing of the Queen’s College, Belfast. The 
last time he was there it had a good 
boundary and a good railing, and he 
could only imagine that during the last 
few years they had simply, for the fun 
of the thing, thrown down the railing. 
But they objected to the expenditure 
because they objected to the education 
given at this college. 
an answer from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
regard to the gardens of the Chief 
Secretary's Lodge. There was another 
matter which he desired to mention. 
There was one building in Ireland which, 
if it were removed to Florence would 
even adorn that city, he referred to the 
Custom House of Dublin. There was 
in this building an Italian portico of 
very excellent design, which was actually 
being filled up, the interstices between 
the pillars were being filled up, and he 
believed they were asking for a sum of 
£1,400 or £1,500 for this. He would 
not move any reduction, but he hoped 
the Chief Secretary would be told of the 
points which he had referred to. 

Sirk THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, W.) 
said he wished to direct the attention 
of the authorities to the desirability of 
establishing a coastguard station at 
Castle Gregory, in Tralee Bay, County 
Kerry. There was no telegraph office 


near the place, and they had to 
send across the country to try and 
get coastguard apparatus when it 


was needed for the saving of life. 
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The post office in College Green, Dublin, 
was extremely badly situated and badly 
furnished, and the telegraph clerks had 
to work there under conditions of great 
discomfort. If it was not possible to im- 
prove the present premises, new buildings 
of a suitable character ought to be ob- 
tained in College Green. In reference to 
the alterations in the Custom House, 
Dublin, he wished to know what had been 
done with the collection of very valuable 
historical paintings in that building. He 
suggested that the pictures should be 
removed to some place, such as the 
National Gallery, where they could be 
properly looked after and be seen and 
appreciated by the public. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said 
that this Vote, which would be charged 
against Ireland in an Imperial balance 
sheet, was made up of a number of 
charges with which Ireland, as a separate 
fiscal entity, had no concern whatever. 
For instance, there was a charge of 
£9,937 for the improvement of coast- 
guard stations. He submitted that that 
was an Imperial charge, and that it had 
no business whatever in an Irish Vote. 
Its proper place was in the Navy Esti- 
mates. Again, the Dublin Custom House, 
so far as it was used for Imperial revenue, 
should be charged to Imperial revenue. 
The Royal Hospital, Dublin, was like the 
Chelsea Hospital, a home for worn-out 
veterans, and was, therefore, an Army 
charge. The Royal Hibernian Military 
School was intended for the training of 
young lads to feed the Army, and was, 
therefore, an Imperial charge. Again, 
why should the charge for the Quit Rent 
Office be included in an Irish Vote? Quit 
rent went entirely in case of the Crown. 
The Vote also contained an enormous 
charge for postal and telegraph services, 
which he submitted should be included 
in the Post Office Vote. Altogether there 
were about £20,000 of Charges, which 
were strictly Imperial in their nature, and 
could not be considered in any sense 
Irish. He could not find in the Vote for 
the English Board of Works anything 
analogous to the charges in the Vote for 
the Irish Board of Works. The total of 
the English Vote was only £55,200, while 
the Irish Vote amounted to £270,137, 
which showed that things were charged 
to the Irish Board of Works which were 
not charged to the English Board of 
Works. He would also suggest that there 
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should be some rearrangement of the! power could be utilised; and yet the 


Votes by which all the Votes should be 
put into one class. Irish Members had 
at present to get five or six volumes and | 
lug them into the House in order to he 
prepared for a Vote when it was put from 
the Chair. He noticed a very large 
charge, amounting to £12,000, for the 
Belfast Parcel Office. He did not grudge 
Belfast the money, it was only what its 
progress entitled that city to, but he | 
wanted to know why other places in Ire- | 
land were ignored. Then there was 
£10,000 for the Killibegs pier. When 
Irish Members urged the building of 
piers in various parts of Ireland they | 
were told that the money for piers was 
all expended, but here was an instance 
of a fresh pier having been constructed. | 


| called 


| thereby. 


| water power of the Shannon was allowed 
| to run to waste. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, W.) 


attention to the incomplete state 


|of the buildings of Queen’s College, 
| Belfast, and to the inconvenience caused 


He said that the original 
design was for a long line of buildings ; 


; but that design had not been completed, 


and that there was a gap between the 
two extremities. The scientific side of 
the College suffered severely for want of 
more accommodation. It was useless to 
expect that the completion should be 
carried out by private enterprise in 
Belfast, because the College was in no 
way controlled by the people of the City. 
It was unfair to leave the College crippled 


It was very remarkable that the whole of | because the original design of the Gov- 


the half-million voted for Irish railways 
was spent in a particular quarter of the | 
Nerth, and here was the Board of Works 
giving £10,000 to be expended in the | 
same district. He wondered whether that 
had any relation to the fact that the new | 
President of the Board of Works had 
been the manager of a northern railway. 
He did not say that this money should 
not be spent, indeed, he thought every 
penny of it was required, but he said that 
other parts of Ireland should receive the 
same attention. He would also like to 
know whether the roads through the 
grounds of the Royal Hospital were still 
closed to the public. These roads were 
a great convenience to members of the 
Bar driving to Kilmainham Court House. 
They were closed when Lord Wolseley 
was Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, and 
he did not know whether the same rule 
was continued by Lord Roberts, the pre- 
sent Commander-in-Chief. While it was 


proposed to reduce the number of Judges | 


in Ireland by three, a new court was to 
be built. There were courts enough 
already, but it would be a great con- 
venience if the old library could be given 
to the Bar as a dressing room. 
River Shannon Works, he approved of 


them, but he should like to see them | 


rendered profitabie to somebody. They 
could be made to yield handsome revenue 
with a little extension. At 


spent, no one derived a shilling from 
them. The Government sent surveyors 


to the falls of the Nile, to the Zambesi | 


falls, and to Uganda, to see how the water 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 


|ernment had not been completed. 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) said 


| that he had a Motion on the Paper to 


reduce the Vote for Queen’s College, 
Belfast. For some years the College had 
been obtaining large sums for the com- 
pletion of the scientific buildings. It had 
been richly endowed by the State, though 
it was maintained for only a small section 
of the community, even in Ulster; and 
it would be most unjust to grant large 
sums to such an institution, while all 
assistance was denied to the Colleges 
which represented the vast majority of 
the people of Ireland. If the hon. Mem- 
ber wanted more money for the College, 
let him urge the Government to do 
justice in the matter of Catholic Univer- 
sity Education. There was a scientific 
college in Dublin, which had been main- 
tained and equipped by the private exer- 
tions of the Irish Catholics, and only the 
other day an appeal for a further £1,000 
was issued. They were always hearing 
that Belfast was the wealthiest and most 
intelligent part of Ireland; and yet it 


could: not provide for the smallest re- 


As to the | 


1 present, | 
though more than £100,000' had- been | 


quirement of its Queen’s College. 
He wished to obtain some information 
with regard to the grant of £40,000 for 
the building of National Schools in Ire- 
land. In a question which he had put 
to the Secretary of the Treasury he had 
asked for the total amount of the appli- 
cations now before the Commissioners of 
National Education or the Board of 
Works, but the right hon. Gentleman 
_ stated that he had no information on the 
point. It was very important that they 
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should ascertain how many applications 
had been made for the building of these | 
schools, because he was informed that the 
managers who wished to erect new) 
schools were subjected to very great delay | 





5 

in obtaining the necessary grants for the | 
purpose. But the right hon. Gentleman | 
had stated that £40,000 had now been | 
fixed upon as the annual sum to be voted | 
for National Schools in Ireland, and with- | 
out reference to the demands 


*Mr. HANBURY: No; that was an 
arrangement specially made by which 
£40,000 was paid last year, £40,000 will | 
be paid this year, and £30,000 next year. | 

Mr. DILLON asked was it because the 
National Commissioners, in their anxiety 
to meet the demand for schools, had anti-| 
cipated, as the right hon. Gentleman had | 
stated, the amount of the Vote that they 
were to get £10,000 less next year, and 





upon ! 

*Mr. HANBURY said the Commis- 
sioners of National Education had agreed 
to make a certain number of grants, and 
they wanted £10,000 additional 
1895-6 to carry out that arrangement. 

Mr. DILLON asked was it the policy 
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and for repairs and other improvements 
was £69,331, and that did not include the 
Christian Brothers and other schools not 
connected with the National Board, while 
the Government grants only amounted to 
£45,000. In face of the fact that the 
Government grant amounted to £45,099, 
he wanted to know why the Government 
should now draw a hard and fast limit at 
£40,000? He had intended to draw 


| attention on that Vote to the Board of 


Works contract, but as that difficulty had 
been satisfactorily arranged and Dublin 
firms would be able to secure the con- 
tract, he would not say anything then 
on the subject. With regard to the Vote 
of £953 for police huts, he found that 
sum was £100 larger this year than last 


| year. They maintained that 19-20ths 
of this money was lavished, that 
this policy tended to stir up dis- 


| criminal disuse of it. 


| 


in | 


a ; ; | order and crime, and that not only 
that a Vote for a fixed sum was decided | 


was there a waste of the money, but a 
[‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
The consequence of their reckless en- 
couragement during the last 15 years 
was to promote discord and strife being 
worked in a vicious circle. Therefore 


| he thought that unless he got a satis- 


of the Government to obstruct and delay | 
the furnishing of these remote districts | 


in Ireland with schools? 


He had never | 


heard a more extraordinary proposition | 
than that, because the Commissioners | 


had entered into certain arrangements | 


some years ago with regard to the build- 


ing of schools, and were anxious to re- | 


deem that engagement, an artificial limit 
should be put on the amount to be ex- 


pended for this purpose, that it should be | 


fixed at £40,000, no matter what the 


demand of the various districts might be | 
|—and that they were | 
to be fined £10,000 the year after next. | 
He wanted to know on what grounds the | 


a 


—{“hear, hear! 


Government could justify this policy of 
obstructing and starving the construction 
of new schools throughout Ireland? 
should have thought that with the record 
which the Government had behind it in 
Ireland of hostility to education, that 
they would be ready to do everything 
possible to encourage the construction of 
schools in Ireland. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
From a Return of the Commissioners of 
National Education, he found that the 
amount voluntarily subscribed from local 
sources in Ireland in 1895 for building 


He | 





ectory explanation from the Chief 
Secretary it would be necessary to move 
a reduction of the Vote in that respect. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) said that whereas the English Votes 
were under a certain Minister, the Irish 
Votes were turned over to the gentleman 
who represented the Treasury. The 
Beard of Works was a kind of an out- 
post of the Treasury, and he ventured to 
say that it was an outpost which required 
more supervision than was supposed. It 
was very extravagant, and it was badly 
administered. It was concerned in the 
kandling of the large amount of 
£270,000 a year. It was the same Vote 
every year, and so long as it should not 
increase, it seemed not to matter to 
the Treasury how the money was spent. 
Items were continually charged which 
ought not to be there, year after year. 
There was a curious illustration of this 
system of not keeping money that might 
be saved in hand with regard to the 
wall of Dundrum Lunatic Asylum. The 
cost would be only £10,500, and the 
Board of Works proposed to take nine 
years in building it. Certain important 
works were neglected, while the Board 
was allowed to spend the money on 
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fevourite works. He hoped the Secre-, pulled down, and smaller houses, much 
tary to the Treasury would look into | less expensive to keep up, built in their 
this matter, which he was as well quali- | place. With regard to the points raised 
fied to deal with as was his predecessor. | by the hon. Member in connection with 
The Department was an utterly irre- | the Queen’s Colleges, this was not a Vote 
sponsible one, and it had put up piers | on which the policy of those colleges 
which were a laughing stock. Money | could be discussed, and he could only 
was squandered in every direction by this | deal with small details. The charge ia 

| 
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body. connection with the Galway College was 

*Mr. HANBURY said the hon: Member | for the Examination Hall. Hitherto there 
for Mayo was under some misapprehen- | had been no fireplace in that hall, and 
sion when he supposed that they limited | this charge was for heating it. He would, 
the Commissioners as to the number of | however, look into the amount, and see 
schools. If he would look through the | whether it was too large. Then the non. 
lists he would see there was a great in- | Member said something as to the erection 
crease since 1870. Since then, with the | of the buildings for the Belfast Post 
exception of ’87-8, this was the largest | Office. All he could say was that if the 
grant that had ever been made. It was | hon. Member or any other Member would 
held by the Commissioners themselves | at any time inform him of any suspicion 
that instead of having this Vote varying | they might entertain that anything was 
from year to year, they should know | being badly done in connection with any 
what was the amount of money that was | Government contract, he would always 
to be granted to them. That limit had | inquire into it. He did not think it was 








been very much below what was granted | 
in these three years. The grants in 1891- | 
2, 3 and 4 were £30,000, £30,000, and 
228,000; therefore this grant of 
£40,000 showed a considerable increase. 
The hon. Member went on to discuss the 
question of the constabulary huts. 
These had been reduced from 103 to 87, 
and those that were kept up were abso- 
lutely necessary for the personal protec- 
tion of persous who were unpopular. 
Many of the retained huts were used for 
the constabulary, when the police bar- 
racks wanted repairing, and he would 
rather see the men in houses or barracks 
than in these huts. The small increase 
of £80 to £100 in the Vote was due to | 
the removal of the disused huts. As to | 
the references to the expense of the Vice- 
regal Lodge, the alterations were princi- 
pally of a sanitary nature. Some buildings 
had been moved and new houses erected 
elsewhere. The road referred to had 
been devoted to the general convenience. 
The hon. Member went on to say some- 
thing in connection with the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Lodge. No doubt a few years ago 
what struck him as a strange arrange- 
ment was entered into by which the 
gardens were practically farmed out, but 
that arrangement had now ceased, and 
they were under the Board of Works. 
With regard to the charge for the glass 
houses, up to two years ago there was a 
large amount of glass there in a dilapi- 
dated condition. That had now been 


Mr. Arthur O'Connor. 








fair to denounce the system generally 
without some special ground for attack- 
ing it. Government contracts were now 
being a great deal more rigorously looked 
into. The hon. Member also complained 
of the alterations being made at the 
Custom House in Dublin. So far as his 
information went, it was that certain 
arches were simply being glazed in for 
the purpose of giving greater accommo- 
dation, but if the hon. Member could 
show that they were being bricked in 
he would inquire into the matter, and 
see what was really being done. He 
thought he ought to say on behalf of the 
permanent officials of the Board of 
Works that some of the language used 
by the hon. Member was hardly fair. 
Whether the hon. Member agreed with 
the system of the permanent Civil Ser- 
vice or not, he would admit that both in 
England and Ireland the country was, on 
the whole, very faithfully served. With 
regard to the Post Office in Dublin, great 
alterations were being made during this 
year, but the hon. Member’s chief com- 
plaint was that they were taking place in 
rooms which were dark and approached 
by narrow and dangerous passages. He 
understood that the hon. Member himself 
had suffered from the darkness of these 
passages, and that fact would afford him 
additional inducement to look into the 
matter. Then a question was raised as 
te certain works of art in the Custom 
House. If there were valuable works of 
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art there, special care should be taken of 
them, and it would probably be possible 
to get the advice of the Director of the 
National Gallery as to their value. The 
hon. Member for Longford raised an im- 
portant question as to the variety of sub- 
jects put upon this Vote, many of which 
were not for purely Irish purposes. The 
Vote did not profess to draw a distinction 
between Irish and Imperial purposes. 
That question had come into greater pro- 
minence since the Vote was originally 
framed, and he did not think it would be 
advisable to rearrange the Votes so as to 
group all the Irish Votes together. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why is this Vote 
in a different class to the English Board 
of Works Vote? 

*Mr. HANBURY admitted there were a 
certain number of subjects in this Vote 
which found no parallel in the English 
Office of Works Vote, and the hon. Mem- 
ber mentioned in particular the Coast- 
guard. He had often thought himself 
that that was hardly an item which ought 
to appear on this Vote, but, after all, the 
question of how far that ought to be 
charged against Ireland was one that 
would have to be inquired into by the 
Commission about to inquire into the 
financial relations of the two countries. 
At the same time, he agreed to a great 


extent that it did not tend to economy | 


tc have the Votes connected with any one 
Department not confined to the nominal 
Votes for that Department, but scattered 
over other Departments. He would see 
how far it was possible to alter that. As 
to the new Post Office at Dundalk, he 
would be glad to give a reply when the 
Post Office Vote came on. He would be 
out of order in discussing the matter on 
this Vote, because it was a question of 
site. As to the pier at Killybegs, it was 
one of the first built on a somewhat new 
principle. It was built of wood instead 
of stone, and he hoped it would be more 
successful than several piers he had him- 
self seen in Ireland. This pier had, he 
believed, been built well within the 
estimate. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say why this particular 
district was selected for a pier? 

Mr. DAVITT: Is it not the fact that 
the people of the district have been 
petitioning for the pier for years? 

Mr. MACNEILL: Has not the pier 
been promised for some years? 
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*Mr. HANBURY said that no doubt 
considerable pressure had been put on 
the Government to build the pier. It 
would be managed by the Board of Com- 
missioners, one named by the railway 
company, one or two by the Con- 
gested Districts Board, one by the 
Government, and one by the locality. 
It would be a Board of four or five. 
Attention had been drawn to an item of 
£600 for a new Law Court in Dublin. 
This sum, he was glad to say, would not 
be spent in that way. It would be “ hung 
up” and eventually spent in Dublin on 
something more useful. He had com- 
municated with the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland on the subject, and the noble 
and learned Lord agreed with him that 
as a reduction was being made in the 
number of Judges the money need not 
be spent on a new Law Court. The in- 
crease in the ordinary charge was due to 
the fact that extra repairs and painting 
had to be done this year. The contention 
that the Government ought to set aside 
more money for the extension of the col- 
lege buildings in Belfast he met by 
pointing out that £8,000 had already 
been expended in that way, and that it 
was necessary to hold the scales evenly, 
and to be fair to the Queen’s colleges in 
other cities. The hon. Member for East 
Donegal had spoken about the control of 
the Treasury over the expenditure of the 
Board of Works in Dublin, and he im- 
plied that the Treasury had not sufficient 
control. All he could say was that he 
had himself gone over every item in these 
Estimates. The hon. Member had evi- 
dently in his mind certain items which he 
thought ought not to be continued from 
year to year. He should be glad if the 
hon. Member would communicate with 
him privately on the subject and point 
out what items ought in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s opinion to be discontinued. He 
agreed with the hon. Member who said 
that works like the wall near Dundrum 
Asylum ought not to be spread over too 
long a time, but ought to be finished as 
scon as possible. It had been found out 
in connection with the Navy that it was 
a most extravagant system to allow work 
to be spread over a great number of 
years, and the practice was equally extra- 
vagant in civil matters. He also agreed 
with the hon. Member that when a saving 
on one subhead was proposed to be ap- 
propriated to another the operation ought 
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watchful eye of the Treasury. 
gestion that the water power of the 
Shannon should be turned to good use 
was a very practical one. Water power 
was one of the chief resources of Ireland, 


SCOMMONS} 


to be scrutinised most carefully by the | 
The sug- | 


and the Board of Works ought tv utilise | 


it as far as they could. He would have 
the matter inquired into. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S$.) 
wished to impress upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the necessity of doing some- 
thing more for Queen’s College, Belfast. 
The report of the President of the Col- 
lege showed that additional buildings 
were urgently required. He took that 
opportunity to record the kindness of Sir 
John Hibbert when he was at the Trea- 
sury. Sir John Hibbert then devoted 
much attention to the needs of the col- 
lege at Belfast, and met the representa- 
tions of the President in a cordial 
manner. He hoped that the present 
Secretary to the Treasury would recon- 
sider his intention not to provide further 
funds for the structural improvement of 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) drew atten- 
tion to the items for the Divisional Com- 
missioners’ Office, and argued that it 


ought to disappear from the Estimates. 
In the North of Ireland one Divisional 
Commissioner was responsible for large 
expenses in connection with extra police. 
He had hoped that the Divisional Com- 
missioners’ Office would have been abo- 


lished before this. He, therefore, 
observed with great disappointment that 
the office not only continued to exist, but 
that the item relating to it had increased 
by £25. Crime it was well known was 
largely decreasing in Ireland, and the 
function of the Divisional Commissioners’ 
Office was to prevent crime. Why should 
the expenses of the office increase at a 
time when crime was decreasing? He 
had to complain of the maintenance 
of a police hut in a part of South 
Monaghan where there was_ neither 
crime nor disorder. There had not been 
any criminal cases at assizes or quarter 
sessions for a long period of time, and 
the Attorney General for Ireland had in 
ecnsequence actually brought in a Bill to 
relieve jurors from the annoyance of 
being summoned to attend court when 
there were no duties for them to per- 
form. Was it not disgraceful in these 
circumstances that this hut, which was 
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a stigma on the locality, should still be 
maintained. The hut, he believed, 
was maintained at the suggestion 
of the Earl of Dartrey and _ his 
agent, who was working in the inte- 
rests of a number of Irish landlords. 
As to the decreased item for teachers’ 
residences, he read a Resolution passed 
at a Teachers’ Congress in Galway, ask- 
ing that the Vote should be increased 
and not reduced. But instead of giving 
effect to this recommendation the Vote 
had been reduced by £109. This was 
the way in which almost every Govern- 
ment managed Irish affairs. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
referred to the item of £10,000, and said 
that the South coast of Ireland was 
greatly in need of harbour accommoda- 
tion. The Government had been well 
advised in making this expenditure, and 
he should like to see it extended else- 
where. The harbour accommodation 
was so bad in many parts that it was ab- 
solutely impossible for the fishermen to 
keep proper boats and go to sea. The 
grounds were being fished by the boats 
from Cornwall and the Isle of Man. He 
should like to know whether there was 
any money available for this most useful 
work. 

Mr. HANBURY said that the ques- 
tion of policy could not be raised on this 
Vote. These piers had to be recom- 
mended to the Irish Office, then they 
came before the Treasury, and after- 
wards the Irish Board of Works had to 
build them. There was no fund specially 
available for this purpose ; and the case 
of Killybegs was a very exceptional one. 
There was no police hut being used in 
Monaghan. The hut to which reference 
had been made had taken the place of 
the police barracks, and was used for 
the ordinary purposes of the police. As 
to the teachers’ residences, this Vote had 
reierence only to the repair of the resi- 
dences which had been built. There 
had been no change of policy and no 
stinting of expenditure in any way. The 
question of Divisional Commissioners 
did not arise on this Vote. 

Mr. DALY: Then why is it on the 
Vote? 

Mr. DILLON moved the reduction of 
the Vote by £150 in respect of the grant 
to Queen’s College, Belfast. He felt 
bound to resist any proposal to grant 


| money to these colleges until justice was 
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This Vote contained items of £100 for a 


College, Belfast, £40 for the Examina- 
tion Hall, £591 for the Cork College, 


for Galway College. 


fically that would introduce a 


they 


business next Session, to remove this 
monstrous grievance of the Roman 


Catholics in Ireland with regard to their | 
colleges, he would withdraw his opposi- 


tion. As, however, the Gover1.ment had 


declined to do this, as they were con- | 


tinuing the system of admitting the 
grievance while declining to state that 


would address themselves to the remedy- 
ing of this grievance, and until that was 
forthcoming he would oppose every Vote 
for the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. 

Mr. MACNEILL supported the reduc- 
tion of the Vote. He acknowledged the 
friendly and conciliatory way in which 
the right hon. Gentleman had met him 
and his hon. Friends; but they must 
oppose every farthing proposed to be ex- 
pended on institutions which obtained 
advantages refused to other sections of 
the community. When the First Lord 
of the Treasury was Chief Secretary he 
wrote a letter dated December 2, 1889, 
in which he stated that he had not the 
face to apply to Parliament for any grant 
to the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, how- 


ever estimable the object for which the | 


grant might be, as long as educational 
advantages were denied to the great mass 
of the Irish people. He might mention 
simply as a matter of interest, that the 
sum for which the Presbyterians of Bel- 
fast were clamouring in 1889, was 
granted eventually. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS reminded the hon. Member that 
a Vote dealing with Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast, would come before the Committee 
presently, and that, he thought, would 
be the proper time to raise the question 
he was discussing. 

Mr. MACNEILL said he had fully ex- 
pressed his views in reference to Queen’s 
College, and he should not dream of 
cecupying the time of the Committee by 
repeating his arguments. So long as a 
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done to the Roman Catholic colleges. , 


| ject. 
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Catholic University was denied, to Ire- 


] . . 
land, he and his friends would oppose 
boundary wall and railing at Queen’s | 


every proposal to increase the expendi- 


| ture on Queen’s College, Belfast, even by 
‘a single farthing. 

£1,715 for the Belfast College, and £599 | 
If the Government | 
had in reply to his Question said speci- | 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said he should be obliged to 
go into the same Lobby with his hon. 


| Friend who had moved the reduction of 
Measure this Session, or make it the first | 


the Vote, though, as an old student of 
Queen’s College, he could not be sup- 
posed to enter the lobby with quite the 
same feelings as his hon. Friend. What 
he wished to strongly impress on the 
Government was this:—The Queen’s 
Colleges were founded partly with a 


| worthy idea, partly with an unworthy. 
|The idea of Peel and other Statesmen 
justice would be done; he asked for a | 
definite pledge as to the time when they | 


who were responsible for founding this 
scheme of education in Ireland was that, 


by bringing together men of different 


creeds, they would somewhat assuage the 
religious bitterness that divided people 
of different communions in that country. 
He could fully respect that view and ob- 
On the other hand, a large number 
of persons undoubtedly aided in estab- 
lishing this system in order to use it as 
a weapon against the Catholic religion. 
*Tuz CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The hon. Member is now 
clearly arguing the question that arises 
on Vote 14, Clause 4, which will raise 


| the question of the general position of 


Queen’s College. The only question 
before the Committee now is the grant 
for boundary wall and railings. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I understood 
the question had been discussed by pre- 
vious speakers; but I am quite willing 
to postpone what I have to say. 


Question put, “That Item B be re- 
duced by £100 in respect of the Charge 
for the Boundary Wall and Railing in 
the Queen’s College, Belfast. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 70; 
Noes, 224.—(Division List, No. 264.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


2. £19,928, to complete the sum for 
Railways, Ireland. 


Mr. DILLON asked if it would be in 
order on this Vote to raise any question 
as to the fares charged and the treat- 
ment of the public on light railways. 
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*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS thought not, as the fares must 
have been settled by the various Acts of 
Parliament passed when the lines were 
first constructed. 

Mr. DILLON said that was not so. 
The fares, as he understood, were settled 
by the companies who worked the lines. 
There were some questions which he 
should like to raise of considerable im- 
portance as to the treatment of the 
people on lines which were worked by 
agreement with the main Irish lines. He 
hoped there would be a subsequent op- 
portunity of raising the question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked when a 
statement would be made on behalf of 
the Government with regard to the ex- 
penditure of half a million last year for 
the Irish railways. 

*Mr. HANBURY replied that the state- 
ment could be made on the Board of 
Works Vote, which would be brought on 
next Firday. 


Vote agreed to. 


Cuass IV. 


Motion made, and Question proposed : 


5. “ That a sum, not exceeding £630,291, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the expenses 
of the Commissioners of National Education in 
Treland.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY remarked that there 
had been considerable complaint as to 
the action of the Government respecting 
the arrears due to the Teachers’ Pension 
Fund. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, Leeds, 
Central) understood that there had been 
an arrangement that this discussion as 
to the claim for arrears should be taken 
on the Vote for the sum in aid of the 
Teachers’ Pension Fund. 

Mr. DILLON thought it would be im- 
possible to allow the Vote to pass with- 
out some discussion of the matter, espe- 
cially as a large part of the Report of 
the Education Commissioners was de- 
voted to the whole controversy on this 
question of arrears. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY considered that if 
the Chief Secretary assured them the 
matter could be discussed on the Friday 
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following in accordance with some 
arrangement, the next week would suffice 
for the discussion as well as this. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR would not 
say there was a definite arrangement, but 
there was some conversation between the 
Secretary to the Treasury and the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, as a result of 
which he understood that it was gene- 
rally recognised that the most convenient 
occasion for discussing all questions in 
connection with the Pension Fund would 
be when the Vote came on for the money 
in aid of that fund. 

*Mr. HANBURY explained that the 
hon. Member for East Mayo came to con- 
sult him about the order of the Votes, 
and he told the hon. Gentleman that he 
did not think they should be able to 
bring on the matter in connection 
with the Education Vote, but that 
the Government would agree that the 
Education Vote should be taken, leaving 
the question of the arrears until the Vote 


| for the sum in aid of the Pension Fund 


was brought on, which might be on the 
following Friday. The hon. Member 
promised to see him later on, but the 
opportunity did not arise. The impres- 
sion left on his mind was that the hon. 
Gentleman had undertaken, so far as he 
was concerned, that he would not raise 
the question of the Teachers’ Pension 
Fund on this Vote, but that he was only 
anxious to raise those questions which 
could ordinarily be raised in connection 
with the present Vote. 

Mr. DILLON said the right hon. 
Gentleman had somewhat misappre- 
hended the matter. When the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke to him he told him that 
the Government had some difficulty 
about taking the Education Vote, as the 
Supplementary Papers relating to the 
teachers’ pension had not been circulated. 
He then asked the right hon. Gentleman 
would it not be possible on the Educa- 
tion Vote to state the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, although the Estimates had not 
been circulated. The reply was yes, but 
the Irish Members might complain of 
the Education Vote being brought on 
before the additional Estimates for the 
teachers’ pensions were printed and cir- 
culated. He then told the right hon. 
Gentleman that he would submit that for 
the consideration of the teachers them- 
selves, and he himself would be largely 
guided by their convenience. The right 
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hon. Gentleman distinctly stated it would | an educationist point of view would in- 


be possible for the Government to ex- | 
pound their policy on the teachers’ pen- | 
sion question in the course of the Debate, 
and on those conditions he told the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury that the Irish | 
Members for whom he spoke would waive | 
the question of the Supplementary Esti- | 
mates not having been circulated. He | 
gave no hint that they should not raise 
the question of the condition of the | 
Teachers’ Pension Fund in this Debate, 
which he considered of importance. 

Mr. 'l. M. HEALY thought it was im- 
material whether they took the discus- | 
sion of the Pension Fund now or next 
week. He desired to call attention to 
the position of the Model Schools in Ire- 
land, as to which the Government ought 
certainly to be expected to make some 
statement. It was rather unfortunate 
that although the attention of the Chief 
Secretary had been directed to the mat- 
ter by no fewer than six Questions, the 
Departmental Committee had not been 
pressed to make their Report, and 
hon. Members were still without in- 
formation as to the policy of the 
Government upon the subject. The 
Vote had previously been prefaced 
by a laudatory paragraph stating that the 





extra expenditure under the Vote was | 
due to the exceptional character of the 
elucation given in the model schools. | 
That paragraph had been altogether | 
omitted from the present Vote. What | 
was the reason for the omission—that | 
the convent schools of Ireland, which did 
not receive a third of the Vote for the 
model schools, turned out pupils who 
took higher prizes and passed _ better 
examinations than those in the model 
schools. A Departmental Commission 
had the matter under consideration, and 
he expressed his sorrow at the death of 
the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, who 
took a sensible view of this question, 





| House had the report. 


volve the sweeping away or entire re- 
arrangement of the system. Whichever 
way England ruled Ireland he should 


‘have thought John Bull would have in- 


sisted on getting value for his money. 
But he did not get it. In three of the 
provinces in Ireland practically no 
Catholic would attend the model schools, 


/and in Limerick an absolute inhibition 


was laid on the attendance of Catholics. 
Protestants had valuable foundations in 


'the South of Ireland, and these model 


schools were kept up in the interests of a 
minority of the minority; the general 
body of the people had neither part nor 


lot in them, and the Government did not 


get from them fair and reasonable educa- 
tional results. The Government had 
notice that the schools would be dis- 


| cussed on the Vote, and the report of the 


Committee, or the evidence as far as it 
had been taken, should have been pre- 
sented. They had neither, and were 
groping in the dark as to what was the 
view of the Committee. The Govern- 
ment should have pressed the Committee 
for an ad interim report or supplied the 
evidence already taken, so that they 
might pass on the subject before the Vote 
was taken. He hoped the Chief Secre- 
tary would postpone the Vote until the 
Why should the 
House of Commons be asked to vote 
money for an effete system which was 
turning out results in no way commen- 
surate with the enormous sums expended 
upon it. He moved the reduction of the 
Vote by £4,000, which, he said, prac- 
tically represented the items for the 
model schools. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR replied that 
the attention of the Committee had been 
called to the undoubted fact of the great 
expense of the model schools. It was 
only lately that the Committee had 
begun their investigation, and the lauda- 


and the loss the country had sustained | tory paragraph to which the hon. and 
on the National Board by his death and | learned Member had alluded was omitted 
by the resignation of Lord Justice | because it would be obviously absurd, 
Fitzgibbon. That Lord Justice Fitzgibbon | When an investigation was going on into 


should have been allowed to resign with- | 


out an expression of regret for the ser- 
vices he had rendered to education from 
his particular point of view was more 
than he could understand. The remain- 
ing Protestants had assented to the ap- 
pointment of a Departmental Committee, 
and he was told that the revelations from 





the position of the schools and the system 
under which they were carried on, to 
preface the Vote with a laudatory para- 
graph concerning them. The matter 
being sub judice, it naturally followed 


‘that the laudatory paragraph should be 


omitted. The hon. Member said the 
Government should have insisted on an 
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interim report. 
appointed a Commission or Committee 
of Inquiry on any subject, it could not 
insist on its reporting by a given date. 


The result might be that the investiga- | 


tion would be inadequate and incomplete. 
The Commissioners had undertaken to 
report, and, no doubt, would present 
their report as soon as it was ready. The 
Government, and previous Governments, 
had been painfully aware of the great 


cost of model schools, and had urged that | 
some steps should be taken to reduce it. | 
When the Government had the Report | 


of the Commissioners, they would be 


able to decide what steps they would | 
Before they had that Report it 


take. 
would be premature to act. The hon. 
Member thought the Vote might be 
omitted this year. 
done in any case, because if the Com- 


missioners reported that the systems | 


under which the model schools were 
carried on required alteration, anything 


done would have to be done in a future | 


financial year, and not in the present. 
He regretted as much as the hon. and 
learned Member that the Committee were 
not in a position to discuss the matter 
with that full information before them 
which the Commissioners would eventu- 
ally supply. It would be idle for the 
Government to come to a conclusion on 
the matter now, and all he could say was 
that it would have careful attention. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked did the right 
hon. Gentleman throw the blame upon 
the National Board? His questions 
were three months old, and in those ques- 
tions he pressed for the Report as a 
necessity. Did the Chief Secretary throw 
the blame for the delay on the Com- 
missioners ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
threw blame on nobody, all he said was 
that it was not the fault of the Govern- 
ment. The Government were not in a 
position to bring pressure to bear, and 
he did not know that the Commissioners 
were in a position to report. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said that he, as a 
protest against these non-Christian 
schools, which cost twice as much as 
Christian schools, giving but half the 
results, would take a Division against 
the Vote, trusting, however, if he inter- 
preted the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman rightly, that by next year, 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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| Commissioners, should it disclose, as it 
| must disclose, for the facts were undeni- 
| able, the state of things he had indicated, 
the Government) would be prepared for 
a root-and-branch reform, and would not 
say there was no time to deal with the 
subject. There was no time apparently 
| for dealing with any Irish reform, though 
| for English reforms time and money were 
always available. 

Mr. DALY said his hon. and learned 
Friend had rightly said there was too 
much favouritism shown towards these 
schools. Taking an instance of two 
teachers, the one in a model school, the 
other in a national school; the first- 
mentioned assistant received £10 in 
annual salary more than the national 
school assistant teacher, though they per- 
formed the same work. The model 
school teachers were made the pets of 
the Department, but simply because the 
national school teachers came from the 
class of the majority of the people of Ire- 
land, they, for performing the same 
work, were paid lower salaries. He com- 


mended this to the attention of the Chief 
Secretary, assuring him that the subject 
would not be allowed to rest, but by 


questions and all other means attention 
would be drawn to it until national school 
assistant teachers were raised to the same 
level of pay as the model school assistant 
teachers. The right hon. Gentleman 
misinterpreted the question put to him 
earlier in the day, suggesting that it was 
proposed to bring down the salaries of 
the model school teachers to the level of 
those paid to national school teachers. 
That was not his meaning. He desired 
‘to have the national school salaries raised. 
It was to be hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see his way to make up the 
difference in salary, for it was most 
unfair that the class of teachers drawn 
from the Catholic majority of the people 
_of Ireland should be paid at a lower rate 
than the teachers representing the Pro- 
| testant minority in the model schools. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said this 
| was one of the many questions the Com- 
missioners would have to investigate. He 
‘did not misunderstand the purport of 
'the hon. Member’s question, though it 
| would seem the hon. Gentleman had mis- 
| understood the answer given. Of course, 
he understood the hon. Member desired 
| that the level of the pay should be 
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raised. The discussion now raised de- 
pended on the greater cost of the model 
schools as compared with other schools. 
The course suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber would not tend to economy, but the 
reverse. 


Question put, “That Item D (Model 
Schools) be reduced by £4,000.” 





The Committee divided:—Ayes, 42; 
Noes, 160.—(Division List, No. 265.) 


Mr. DILLON called attention to the| 
arrears of the fee grant. The Report of | 
the Board of National Education in Ire- | 
land showed that a very large sum of! 
money, estimated at £72,477, was in| 
arrear. Of that sum a small amount | 
had, since the discussion had arisen, been | 
paid, but there was still a sum of about | 
£70,000 unpaid. These sums, if they | 
had been paid, would have gone, not to| 
the Teachers’ Pension Fund, but direct | 
into the pocket of the teachers, and the | 
result, therefore, had been to take from | 
these poor people a portion of the salary | 
to which they were entitled. The ques-| 
tion had passed through several stages. | 
For a long time the Government resisted | 
the claim to the payment of these arrears. | 
Then they admitted the claim, but main- 
tained that it was a matter of past 
history, and that they were only bound to 
see that in the future no similar injustice | 
was done. But in July last year the) 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
speech in which he admitted that there | 
Was an injustice—that these arrears had 
been unjustly withheld from the teachers, | 
and that the Government was under aa) 
obligation. But the right hon. Gentle-| 
man said that by making an additional | 

Y t | 
grant to the Teachers’ Pension Fund, | 
which was alleged to be in an insolvent | 
position, the Government had adopted | 
the only practical means of remedying | 
the injustice. He denied that proposi- | 
tion. This question ought to be treated | 
on its merits, and apart from the ques-| 
tion of the Pension Fund whether that | 
fund was absolutely solvent or not. The | 
right hon. Gentleman said it was impos- | 
sible to distribute the arrears amongst | 
the teachers on account of the changes | 
which had taken place, but he ventured | 
to say that if this sum was distributed | 
amongst the teachers as closely as pos-| 
sible as if it had been paid when i 
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originally fell due, it would be satisfac- 
tory. The teachers of Ireland were not 
prepared to accept an additional grant 
to the Pension Fund as a compensation 
for their losses from the withholding of 
the arrears of the fee grant. This ques- 
tion should be dealt with as a separate 
question, and he protested against its 
being mixed up with the question of the 
Pension Fund. The trouble about the 
Pension Fund had arisen, not from any 
fault of the teachers of Ireland, but 
owing to the expert accounts of the 
Government. So long as the teachers 
did what they were required to do by the 
rules, the Act of 1879 gave them the 
promise of a pension, and the teachers 
had in no way failed to comply with the 
rules. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said that the arrears of the fee grant 
ought to have been paid to the teachers. 

*Tuz CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnari Hicks Beacna, 
Bristol, W.): I never admitted that. 

Mr. DILLON: You admitted that an 
injustice was done. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER: I admitted that there was 
a debt to Irish education on that account, 
but not to individual teachers. 

Mr. DILLON said if the money had 
been paid when it was due it would have 
gone into the pockets of the teachers, and 
he thought the Government were bound 
to deal with the question on its merits. 
On the other hand they found out that 
under the Act of 1879 the Government 
had contracted certain obligations to- 
wards the Irish teachers which, he main- 
tained, they would be bound to discharge 
even if this deficiency had never arisen, 
and in order to save the British Trea- 
sury £70,000, they made a desperate 
effort to mix up the two questions. He 
protested against that. The two ques- 
tions ought to be treated separately. 
The teachers held that the Government 
were bound to make good the deficiency 
of the Pension Fund, which had arisen 
entirely from the mistakes of their ac- 
countants, and not from any fault of the 
teachers, and the question of the arrears 
of fee grant had to be dealt with quite 
apart and as a separate matter. There 
was one other matter to which he wished 
to allude. That was the question of the 
position of the Irish language in the 
netional system of education. There 
was no doubt whatever that the national 
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system of education was in its original 
conception and for a long period of 
years an anti-national system. He was 
glad to believe that a considerable 
change had come over the system of late 
years. They had not so much ground of 
complaint in some respects, but as re- 
garded fairplay being given to the Irish 
language they still had great ground of 
complaint. The Irish language was not 
treated in Ireland as the Welsh language 
was treated in Wales, and, judging from 
the speeches of the Chief Secretary when 
this subject was raised last year, the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to be still 
possessed of the idea that the best thing 
that could happen to the Irish people 
was to forget their own native language 
altogether. He should like to see every 
Irishman and Irish woman able to speak 
English ; but he should also like to see 
them able to speak their own language 
as well. To his mind it was proved be- 
yend all controversy that the intellectual 
development and the teaching of the 
cbildren in the western districts of Ire- 
land were cramped and injured by the 
fact that the teachers were not properly 
instructed in the native tongue. A 
valuable and interesting Report on this 


subject from the head inspector of the 
Western District would be found in the 
Appendix to the last Report of the Com- 
missioners of Irish Education, and this 
showed that in the County of Galway 
alone 58 per cent. of the population 


spoke the Irish tongue. The Report of 
this inspector ought to attract the atten- 
tion of the Government, and it ought to 
be the object of the Education Depart- 
ment in Ireland to secure that in every 
district where a considerable portion of 
the children spoke the Irish tongue, the 
teacher ought to be an Irish-speaking 
man, and able to address the children 
in the native tongue. That, of course, 
would remove the ban which had been 
placed on the Irish language by succes- 
sive administrations. This was a subject 
which was increasing in interest year 
by year, and a movement had arisen, 
and was rapidly growing, which would 
require of the Government that the 
native tongue of the country should be 
taught to the children in the schools. 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said he had supported the conten- 
tion of the hon. Member for East Mayo 
with regard to the Teachers’ Pension 


Mr.* Dillon. 
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Fund last year, and he proposed to sup- 
port it again this year. The two matters 
which it was proposed to mix up were 
absolutely different, and it was only the 
accident of time and not the unity of 
substance which allowed the Government 
to bring them together. Two blunders 
had been made in this case—not by the 
Irish teacher but by the Government 
officials. The first was the miscalcula- 
tion of the Pension Fund, and the second 
was the misapprehension of what might 
be the ultimate decision of that House 
as to the proportion of money which was 
due to the Irish teachers. He really 
could hardly understand the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when he wished them 
to believe that this money would not 
have been appropriated in the form of 
fee grant to the teachers had the same 
principle which was now admitted to rule 
the case been admitted when the moner 
first became due to the Irish people. 
He thought that really was almost ad- 
mitted. They were told last Session 
that it was impossible to correctly allo- 
cate this money to the individual 
teachers, who would have received it 
in the form of fee grant, because some 
of them were not now living, or had left 
the schools in which they were engaged. 
It was suggested that there was some 
equity in this matter. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said that it was a 
debt due not to the teachers, but to the 
cause of Irish education at large. He 
did not see where this equity came in. 
If that was a debt due to Irish educa- 
tion at large, he thought they would want 
a great deal clearer proof than they had 
received that it ought to be applied in 
the particular form now proposed. It 
was said that they could not apply this 
fee grant to individual teachers because 
some teachers had dropped out of the 
allocation. The answer to that was that 
the thing had been done on a consider- 
able scale in the case of the convent 
schools, to which this money had _ been 
granted in the form of a lump sum. No 
difficult had arisen in this case, 
for the reason that the convent schools 
were not within the benefits of the 
Pension Fund. ‘The thing was therefore 
practicable, and could be done, because it 
had been done. They were told that it 
was an equivalent, giving it to the Pen- 
sion Fund, which would go to the general 
body of teachers, and that they ought to 
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be satisfied with that. He did not think 
they ought to be satisfied. It was per- 
fectly true, as said by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo, that these two matters 
were separate, and that if this Pension 
Fund had never been miscalculated there 
would have been no suggestion of apply- 
ing this fund in the way which was 
now proposed. He contended this 
was not a proper compensation under 
any circumstances, even if it were 
a legitimate form of compensation 
to the general body of teachers. 
There were a considerable number of 
teachers who were uot subscribers to the 
Pension Fund. What benefit would those 
teachers get from the proposed alloca- 
tion of the £72,000. Even supposing 
that the Pension Fund, when distributed, 
reached the teachers, the application of 
the money would be leased on an en- 
tirely wrong principle—that was to say, 
teachers who should receive a larger 
benefit would receive a smaller benefit, 
and teachers who should receive a smaller 
benefit would receive a larger benefit. 
There were many third-class teachers con- 
trolling large schools; there were cases 
of first-class teachers directing small 
schools. The third-class teachers in the 


large schools having been made re- 
cipients of the fee grant would obtain re- 
sults in fees coresponding to the number 
of their pupils ; but as third-class teachers 
they were entitled to merely a third-class 


share of the pension. On the other 
hand, the first-class teacher in the small 
school would obtain a minute share of 
the fee grant, but they would receive a 
large share of the pension. He could not 
be persuaded that the proposed arrange- 
ment was anything more than a make- 
shift, by which the Government were en- 
deavouring to get out of a blunder. The 
teachers had undoubtedly earned the 
money, and by every right they were en- 
titled to receive it. Therefore he would 
support the hon. Member for East Mayo, 
as he had supported the hon. Member 
for Londonderry on a former occasion. 
Mr. Serveant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.) said there was no answer to the case 
put forward by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo and the hon. Member for Bel- 
fast. By some mistake at the Treasury, 
for which the National teachers were in 
no way responsible, a sum of something 
like £72,450, which ought to reach their 
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pockets, did not do so. If it was an ordi- 
nary case between an employer and the 
employed, and if it turned out that 
the employed were underpaid, what any 
honest firm would do would be to refund 
the money. He thought they should alto- 
gether disregard the argument of imprac- 
ticability upon what was a matter of simple 
common justice. What was the argu- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
He said: We will apply this money to 
make up further deficiency occasioned by 
some other blunder. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman is mistaken in the 
figures. £95,000 has already been voted 
in respect to those so-called arrears, and 
is to be applied at the rate of £10,000 a 
year to the Pension Fund. 

Mr. Serseantr HEMPHILL: Will that 
£10,000 a year in any way come out of 
the arrears? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir. 
£95,000 has already been voted, and the 
Government, in addition to that, propose 
to give £10,000. 

Mr. Serveant HEMPHILL said, of 
course it was not necessary for him to go 
into that subject, and he would not do 
so, but he asked the Government to do 
justice to a poor but most worthy class — 
the National teachers of Ireland. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) did not 
think the Chief Secretary was justified in 
referring to the arrears 
arrears. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
arrears. 

Mr. FLYNN said the arrears were not 
“so-callel” or “alleged” arrears, but 
were actual arrears. The conduct of the 
Treasury in the matter would, in a com- 
mercial transaction between private in- 
dividuals, be condemned as shabby, as 
dishonest, and as downright fraudulent. 
The Chief Sccretary did not represent 
the Treasury, which had its own separate 
champions in the House. The Chief 
Secretary was the official representative 
of Ireland in the House, and it was his 
duty to defend the rights of all classes in 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not done that in the present instance. 
It was utterly wrong to mix up the ques- 
tions of arrears and of pension, He had 


as alleged 


So-called 
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friends in search of the truth would 


{COMMONS 
no doubt that their English and Scotch | happily chosen one. 


| 
| 


1008 


He meant that it 
ought not to be taken for granted that 


Supply. 


imagine that the Pension Fund was | this money should go to the teachers as 


originally founded in the generosity 
of the Treasury. 


was founded upon a capital sum of 


As a matter of fact, it | 


£1,300,000, which was a portion of the | 


Irish Church surplus. Could there be 
anything more intolerable than the cant 
the Treasury indulged in in respect to 
this matter? A certain number of 
teachers did not accept the pension 
scheme, but in 1885, six years after it 
was started, a valuation of the fund was 
published as a Parliamentary Paper, 
which showed that there was a surplus 
of £196,000. Presumably the fund was 
based upon an actuarial calculation, 
and yet now it was declared that 
the fund was insolvent. Where was 
the proof of the insolvency? There 
was not a tittle of proof. It was 
quite possible that the fund was insolvent 


| or robbed of close upon £100,000. 


such. 

Mr. DALY said it would be difficult to 
get over the fact that the national 
teachers of Ireland had been plundered 
It 
made no difference to him by what Goy- 
ernment the mistake had been made; if 
it had been made he should protest to 
the utmost against the teachers being 
made the sufferers. It was impossible 


| to conceive a more dishonest act on the 


part of a Government than this attempt 
to deprive the teachers of pensions. The 
Chief Secretary seemed to think that the 
teachers did not know their own business, 
but he had been furnished with copies 
of resolutions passed by the Carrick- 


| macross teachers in which formal protest 


through some mistake or fault in the cal- | 


culation, but if there had been a mistake 
or fault it rested with the Treasury. He 
protested against a hard worked and 
underpaid class of men, a class who, next 
to the ministers of religion, performed 
the most valuable functions to the com- 
munity, being mulcted in order to recoup 
a loss incurred by the Treasury of this 
great and wealthy Empire. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) 


was made against the action of the Goy- 
ernment on the ground that it would not 
only prejudicially affect the monetary 
interest of teachers, but tend to the em- 
ployment of an inferior class of men. 


|The refusal of the Government to pay 


associated himself with his colleagues in | 


supporting the just claims of the national 
teachers of Ireland. The treatment which 
was being meted out to those men was, 
however, only a part and parcel of the 
general treatment Ireland received from 
the British Treasury. The Treasury 


were always ready, by fair or by foul | 


means, to seize all the Irish money they 
could. If there was any doubt about the 
fund, the teachers might be given the 
benefit of it. Certainly if there was any 
doubt about any fund in which the Royal 
Trish Constabulary were concerned, that 
body would be given the benefit of it, but 
then it was quite evident the Govern- 
ment relied more upon the Constabulary 
than upon the teachers. 
Irish people would take note of this 
plundering policy on the part of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. DALY hoped the Chief Secretary 
would explain what he meant by arrears. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR 


Mr. Flynn. 


over select in their conduct. 


He trusted the | 


admitted | 
that the phrase he used was not a very | to them. 


| 


the teachers this £100,000 was simply 
an attempt to shirk their just debts. It 
was a most extraordinary demand that 
was made by the Government—that the 
teachers, who for 20 or 30 years had been 
contributing to the fund, should now m- 
crease their contributions for the benefit 
of those who came after them—who had 
not yet joined the service. Supposing 
the Chief Secretary’s salary were in 
arrears when he came to leave office; 
would he think justice was done if those 
arrears were paid to his successor? 
[Laughter.| There could be no defence 
for this attitude on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, and the only thing for them to 
do was to “fork out.” [Laughter.] it 
was no good being select in his language, 
because the Government had not been 
[Laughter.] 


[After the usual interval, Mr. Grant 
Lawson took the Chair. ] 


*Sir JAMES HASLETT (Belfast, N.) 
whose opening remarks were interrupted 
| by an unsuccessful attempt to count out 
‘the House, said there was strong dis- 
| satisfaction among the national school 
teachers about the amount of arrears due 
It was most desirable that the 
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Government should make a clear state 
ment to their officials so that the dis- 
satisfaction might be removed. There 
was the statement that the amount of 
arrears was £100,000, and it had been 
hinted that this sum was voted for educa- 
tion purposes and need not go to indi- 
vidual teachers. They were entitled to 
know from the heads of the Government 
whether it was to be applied to the 
teachers directly or indirectly. The 
indirect application appeared to be in 
the augmentation of the Pension Fund. 
The Pension Fund partook to a large ex- 
tent of an insurance. The Government 
asked for that insurance under an Act 
of Parliament in 1879, and they stipu- 
lated for the amount of the premium to 
be paid by each teacher. If that amount 
had been found to be insufficient and the 
insurance principle under the Act could 
be proved to be a mutual principle, then 
it would be fair and reasonable for the 
teachers to look to the fact that in the 
past they had paid a smaller premium, 
and that premium might be augmented, 
or the ultimate sum to be obtained from 
the insurance might be diminished. If 
such an error had been made it behoved 


the House to ascertain clearly where it 
rested, and the nation should bear the 
responsibility for its officials’ mistake. 
Or if it were proved that there was a 
mutuality, then each party should bear its 
share, and the entire amount should not 
be made up out of the emoluments that 


should have gone to the teachers. The 
Government should place clearly before 
the intelligent body of teachers the exact 
position in which the case stood. If 
anything was coming to the teachers out 
of the arrear fund, let them know it at 
once. His own impression was that the 
statement that the sum in question was 
being applied to the Pension Fund 
amounted practically to giving the case 
away, because if it was applicable to the 
teachers it should go to them direct; 
and if not, why give it to the teachers’ 
fund? He earnestly asked the Govern- 
ment to place the case before the country 
80 that the teachers would be able to 
grasp the question. It was purely one 
of finance, and could be dealt with 
mathematically. It was not a political 
or a party question. He believed there 
was no class of men who would accept 
the position more readily if it was clearly 
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ut before them than the teachers of Ire- 
and. [“Hear, hear! ”} 

Mr. DALY urged that they ought to 
have a reply from the Chief Secretary. 
*Taoe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said it appeared to him that 
one of the questions that had been raised 
on this Vote—namely, the arrangement 
with regard to the payment of the arrears 
of the fee grant to the Irish Teachers’ 
Pensions’ Fund, would be far more appro- 
priately raised on the Pension Vote. He 
had not anticipated that this question 
would be raised on the Vote for Educa- 
tion, with which it had nothing in the 
world to do. Not one single penny 
of these arrears had been or could 
be included in that Vote, and therefore 
if he detained the House for a few 
minutes on the matter it was solely from 
a desire to show courtesy to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. What happened in regard 
to this fee grant last year would be fresh 
in the minds of hon. Members. For 
some time there was a dispute between 
the Treasury on the one hand and the 
National Board of Education on the other 
hand. It had been found absolutely 
impracticable to work the system of 
equivalent grants in connection with the 
fee grant for Irish and Scotch education. 
It was found that it could not be calcu- 
lated how much was due on the basis of 
an equivalent grant to Ireland and Scot- 
land on account of the fee grant, because 
no one could tell until after the expira- 
tion of the financial year what amount 
would be paid to England within the 
financial year for that purpose; and 
therefore any calculation founded on the 
basis of the total sum paid to England 
could not be arrived at in time 
to give effect to it by Parliament. 
Therefore, about 18 months ago, having 
taken the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown, he felt it his duty to propose 
another basis instead of the equivalent 
grant—namely, that all three countries 
should have 10s. per child in aver- 
age attendance in their schools as a 
fee grant. That system was adopted, 
and adopted, he might say, with general 
assent ; but what was said was this, that 
there had been a failure in previous 
years to pay what Ireland and Scotland 
Were entitled to under this head, and 
that that should be made up. He went 
into the matter and it was debated at 
considerable length last year. He said 


2Y 
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that he considered it a debt to Ireland 
and Scotland, and with regard to both 
countries he undertook to make the 
arrears good. The Treasury had some 
discussion with the National Board of 
Education as to the manner in which it 
should be done. It was urged, and not 
unfairly, that it was nct fair to Ireland 
and Scotland to adopt one system at the 
commencement of the Act and to change 
it for another system which might be 
less favourable to those countries in the 
future. Therefore, the Treasury agreed 
to pay to Ireland and Scotland the 
amount they would have received if 
10s. per child had been given in 
all three countries from the com- 
mencement of the Act. Towards 
the commencement of this Session an 
arrangement was arrived at which re- 
ceived the full assent of the National 
Board of Education, who had stood up 
for the rights of Ireland as stoutly as 
any body of men could possibly do. It 
was that a sum amounting to £108,000 
in all should be devoted to the 
purpose, a small portion of which, 
he thought about £12,000, was to be 
applied to convent schools, and the 
remainder, £95,400, to the Irish 
Teachers’ Pension Fund. The Irish 
National Board, .he believed, unani- 
mously resolved that, having regard to 
the position of the Irish Pension Fund, 
which was practically bankrupt, this was 
a satisfactory settlement both on the 
question of the fee grant and on the 
question of the Pension Fund. Acting on 
that, last February his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury obtained 
a Vote from the House of the amount 
he had named, to be devoted to the two 
purposes he had stated. He would say in 
passing that it was proposed to give the 
smaller sum to the Irish convent schools, 
because with them there was no 
question of a grant to the teachers. 
It was a question of a grant to 
the institutions. Therefore there was no 
difficulty in allocating the amount 
to convent schools, the teachers in 
which would receive no benefit whatever 
from the Irish Teachers’ Pensions’ Fund. 
A sum of nearly £96,000 was voted by 
the House in aid of the Teachers’ Pen- 
sions’ Fund after very little, if any, dis- 
cussion. Hon. Members now said that 
the national teachers had thereby been 
deprived of what they ought to receive. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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But when the Vote was before the House 
no objection whatever was taken to it 
upon that ground. The matter was then 
considered to have been settled. It wag 
impossible to allocate these arrears to the 
teachers who might have received them if 
the money had been voted previously, 
for years had passed and teachers had 
changed their schools and their positions, 
It could not be denied that the purpose 
for which this money was given was a 
purpose which was advantageous to the 
Irish teacher. It was notorious that the 
National Teachers’ Pension Fund was 
bankrupt, and that unless it was largely 
supplemented it could not possibly defray 
the claims made upon it. By hon. Mem- 
bers opposite it was contended that this 
was purely a matter of Treasury concern, 
that if the fund was bankrupt it was the 
fault of the Treasury, and that any deficit 
ought to be made good by that Depart- 
ment. He would ask hon. Members to 
consider the history of this matter. The 
Irish National Teachers’ Pension Act of 
1879 granted to the National Teachers 
of Ireland a boon which had never been 
granted to the teachers of England or 
Scotland. The Act instituted a pension 
fund constituted in the first place by a 
fixed sum of £1,300,000 out of the sur- 
plus of the Irish Church Revenues. That 
was to form a nucleus of the fund, and 
the teachers were then to subscribe by 
certain annual payments what was cal- 
culated to amount to one-fourth of the 
benefit they would derive. There were 
arrangements in the Act for temporary 
advances to be made by the National 
Debt Commissioners until the payment 
of this £1,300,000 by the Irish Church 
Commissioners, and the seventh Clause 
of the Measure dealt exclusively with 
those arrangements. The clause only pro- 
tected the National Debt Commissioners 
in respect of any such advances which 
they might make pending the allocation 
by the Irish Church Commissioners of 
this sum of £1,300,000. There was ab- 
solutely no obligation thrown by this Act 
upon the Treasury to make the pension 
fund good after the £1,300,000 had been 
paid. But it’ was contended by hon. 
Members opposite that there was 4 
moral obligation upon the Treasury 
in consequence of the fault of an actuary, 
or rather in consequence of the failure 
of the calculations of an actuary to prove 
correct. It was provided that there 
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should be a quinquennial valuation of 
the assets of this fund in order to ascer- 
tain its solvency, and it was clear from 
the wording of the Act, which laid down 
certain rules in the schedule under which 
teachers would be entitled to pensions 
and under which their contributions were 
to be regulated, and provided that such 
rules might be revoked or varied from 
time to time by the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Treasury, that the intention of the 
Act was that this fixed sum of £1,300,000 
should be the nucleus of the pension 
fund, but that if it should prove insuffi- 
cient the amount required would have to 
be made up by increased contributions on 
the part of the teachers. [Serjeant 
Hempui.t: “Has the £1,300,000 been 
advanced?”] Cerainly. A valuation was 
made in 1885, and appeared to show a 
surplus of £100,000, and, in consequence, 
the rules in the Schedule of the Act were 
revised for the benefit of the teachers. 
The teachers, therefore, as far as their 
contributions were concerned, had been 
in a better position since the end 
of the five years, when the first valua- 
tion was made—and, up to the present 
moment—than they were in during the 


first five years after the passing of the 


Act. But after the second period of five 
years had expired the second valuation 
had to be made, and it was then dis- 
covered that the calculations had been 
erroneous and that there was a deficit. 
The amount of the deficit was a doubtful 
point ; it was fixed by one actuary at one 
amount and by another at another. But 
the contributions of the teachers were 
not raised, because it was felt in 1891 by 
those who were in power that the matter 
was so serious that it required further in- 
vestigation. [Mr. T. M. Heaty: “ What 
was done in 18857”] That was the first 
valuation, when the rules were modi- 
fied to the advantage of the teachers 
under the mistaken notion that the fund 
showed a surplus. Was the actuary who 
had miscalculated to be blamed? At 
one time he believed he was to be 
blamed, but he was not satisfied of 
that now. The Committee would under- 
stand that calculations of this kind must 
be based on certain assumptions as to 
the number of teachers in each class who 
‘would benefit by pensions, the num- 
ber of years during which they would 
remain in the service, the number of 
premiums they would pay, and other 
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matters. When the fund was established 
the age of entrance into the service was 
17 for males and 16 for females, but it 
was subsequently raised to 18 for both 
sexes. The Committee would see that 
that change would by itself make a very 
material difference, because it lessened 
the number of years during which con- 
tributions would be paid to the fund, in 
some cases by two years and in others 
by one year. Then the tendency on the 
part of teachers to retire from the service 
without pensions proved to be much 
less than had been anticipated, and as 
time went on there were far more 
teachers in the first and second class and 
fewer in the third class than there were 
in 1879. The result of the errors in the 
calculation was that when the second 
valuation came to be made it was found 
that the first had been entirely wrong. 
He did not like to blame any of his 
predecessors in office, but he felt bound 
to say that the time during which this 
matter remained untouched was not very 
creditable to the Government of the day. 
Mr. Serczant HEMPHILL: When did 

it come before the late Government? 
*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The mistake was discovered 
in 1891 and they never put it right. The 
present Government had had the matter 
considered by three eminent specalists— 
Mr. Finlayson, Mr. Sutton, and Mr. 
Robinson—and the result of their investi- 
gations was discussed by a Committee, 
of which the Resident Commissioner of 
National Education was a member, who 
had made the recommendations upon 
which it was now proposed to act. 
He had shown how it was that the Pen- 
sion Fund became deficient, and he hoped 
that he had also. shown that neither in 
the Act nor in anything that had passed 
since was a liability imposed by Parlia- 
ment on the Treasury to make that defi- 
ciency good. Further, he hoped that he 
had shown that certainly the Government 
could not be held responsible for the defi- 
ciency which occurred, and also that 
by what happened the teachers had 
materially benefited, because for all 
these years their contributions had been 
materially less to the Pension Fund than 
if the mistaken valuation in 1885 had 
never been made and their contribution 
then lowered. Now it was contended that 
the £96,000 ought to be paid into their 
pockets, and should not be devoted 
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towards assisting to render the Pension 
Fund solvent. He did not think that 
they ought to ask Parliament to take 
such a course as that. It had not been 
suggested in Scotland, where there was 
@ similar sum, though not so large, wait- 
ing to be devoted to educational pur- 
poses, that those arrears should be given 
to individuals after the years had elapsed 
during which they considered them to be 
due. The teachers would benefit by this 
allocation of the fund. Their increased 
contributions would be subject to a less 
increase than they would otherwise have 
been. It must also be remembered with 
regard to the fee grant that the Irish 
teachers, as compared with English and 
Scottish teachers, were in a very fortu- 
nate position. What was the origin of the 
fee grant? It was desired to give free 
education in England, and the amount 
which Parliament was asked to provide 
for free education in England and in Scot- 
land was estimated to be precisely what 
the teachers would lose by the remission 
of fees hitherto paid by the children. 
That sum was calculated on the average 
of 10s. in England and Scotland ; and he 
believed that the fees actually paid in 
Scotland had amounted to 12s. per child. 
There was no profit made by the teachers 


either in England or Scotland by the sub- , 


stitution of the fee grant for the fees 
paid by the pupils; but in Ireland, 
whichever basis was taken, whether the 
criginal basis of a mere equivalent grant 
or the basis of 10s. per child, the Irish 
national teachers had profited enor- 
mously by the change. The average fees 
in Ireland paid by the pupils were only 
4s. 6d. per child in average attendance, 
compared with 10s. per child in Eng- 
land and 12s. in Scotland. Thus the Irish 
national teachers, instead of only re 
ceiving what they had received before, 
got more than double what they received 
before. For everv reason, therefore, it 
seemed to him only just and fair that 
this £96,000 should go to the benefit of 
the teachers in relief of the Pension 
Fund. This was no case in which the 
Treasury had overruled anyone. He be- 
lieved that this had been a very liberal 
settlement on the part of the Treasury, 
because it was proposed that an annual 
sum, amounting to £18,000 in the pre- 
sent year, should be voted by Parliament 
to make the Pensions’ Fund solvent, be- 
sides the contributions to be made by the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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teachers and by this payment for arrears, 
It was accepted by the Irish Government, 
and unanimously accepted by the Irish 
Board of Education ; and he hoped the 
Committee would approve of what Lad 
been done. [Cheers.] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said that everyone 
on his own side of the House who had 
heard the able speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman must at least have desired 
that some of the extraordinary ability 
shown in denying the elements of justice 
to Ireland could have been employed to a 
slight extent on the side of Ireland, and 
in endeavouring to make out a good case 
for her. Unfortunately the Irish Mem- 
bers had equipped against them the whole 
hierarchy of the British Government, 
with all the resources of the Government 
behind it. Though Ireland had only a 
number of untrained men, without a 
figure at their disposal, to put forward 
the Irish case, he thought that these men 
would be able, in spite of the marked 
ability of the defence of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to show that right, truth, 
and justice were on the side of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Irish teachers were in the first instance 
put into a position in 1879 far in ad 
vance of the position occupied by the 
teachers in England and Scotland 
Taking the salaries of the Irish teachers 
and comparing them with those of the 
teachers in England and Scotland, he 
said that for every 14s. or 15s. received 
by the Irish teacher, the English or Scot- 
tish teacher received £1, while the last 
named were at least 2s. 6d. in the pound 
better off both as to pension and pay. 
The right hon. Gentleman next asserted 
that a fair bargain was made in 1879. 
It would be true to say that the right 
hon. Gentleman was one of the authors 
of the Act of 1879; but from 1874 to 
1879 it would be found that the unfor 
tunate Irish teachers, paid a miserable 
pittance, were clamouring to the Govera- 
ment, not for pensions, but for an it 
crease of salary. The Treasury, in reply. 
said,— 


“No, we will give you an increase of salary 
if you cam persuade the Irish Boards of Guar- 
dians to vote something out of the poor rates.” 


[Cheers.] Then the pension was pre 
vided out of the Church Surplus Fuad; 
so that in either case the dog was. being 
fed by a bit of his owm tail. [Laughter] 
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In a matter of this kind Ireland could 
not, like a State in the American Union, 
appeal to a Federal Judge to give a deci- 
sion; Ireland could only, through the 
feeble voices of her representatives, 
appeal to and argue with what he would 
respectfully call the guilty parties. 
[Laughter.] It was a case of the traveller 
on the roadside appealing, like Ali Baba, 
to the Forty Thieves. [Laughter.] The 
Seventh Section of the Act said that if 
at any time the Pension Fund was insuffi- 
cient for the payment of the £1,300,000 
the Treasury, on being duly informed 
thereof by the Commissioners of the 
National Debt, should issue the amount 
of deficiency out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and the Treasury should certify 
such deficiency to Parliament. The Irish 
teachers, argued the right hon. Gentle- 
man, supposed that if there was a defi- 
ciency in reference to the fund, the Trea- 
sury had undertaken to make it good. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that this 
was not the position at all; the Commis- 
sioners might make an advance to the 
extent of £1,300,000, and the hmit 
ef liability on the part of the 
Treasury was to make good the 
amount to that extent, and no more. 


Supply. 


His argument was that the teachers were 
all wrong—that they were only to get 
the £1,300,000, and that all the rest was 
to be made good out of their salaries and 


contributions. They asked, “Where is 
the evidence?” and the right hon. Gentle- 
man replied, 


“If you look back to the spirit of the time 
you will find that everybody knew it and 
agreed to it.” 


*Tuzs CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I was speaking of what I 
know. [“Hear, hear!”] I said that I 
was Irish Secretary the year before this 
Act was passed. I had a good deal to do 
with the preparation of the Act, and I 
am perfectly certain it was never in- 
tended by that Act to impose any lia- 
bility on the Treasury except to the 
limited extent I have stated. [‘ Hear, 
hear ! ”] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he was quite 
sure that was the understanding of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; and he had said, 
while he was out, that he believed he 
mtended to do the Irish teachers service. 
That was the right hon. Gentleman’s 
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understanding ; but was that the under- 
standing of the Irish teachers? Observe 
this—who was now complaining of this 
deficiency? Was it the teachers? Did 
they come howling to that House, saying, 
“Our Pension Fund is bankrupt; give 
us something”? They had made no such 
complaint. The people who were howl 
ing and grumbling that the Irish 
Teachers’ Fund was bankrupt were not 
the recipients of the fund themselves, 
but a benevolent British Treasury. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] It was not the poor 
man of Connemara and Donegal who 
would get perhaps 15s. a week pension 
were the fund in good standing; it was 
not he who was coming to represent to the 
British Treasury that he stood in danger 
of being cut off without a shilling in his 
old age. No; the man who was feeling 
it in every pulse and fibre of his nature 
was the tender-hearted Treasury clerk. 
[Laughter and cheers.| What was the 
case of the Irish teachers? Talk of 
actuarial calculations! He remembered 
a remarkable instance. He could recol- 
lect. being startled some years ago on 
reading in the Standard that at a 
Foresters’ convention held in Edinburgh 
it was alleged that the Foresters’ fund 
was bankrupt to the amount of a mil- 
lion. Yet the Foresters’ Order was going 
gaily on; and, in spite of an actuarial 
deficiency, existing only on paper, was 
meeting every liability with as much re- 
gularity as the Bank of England. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] These were your actu- 
aries, upon the faith of whose advice the 
Government were actirg. One actuary, 
» gentleman of high reputation, said the 
Teachers’ Pension Fund was only bank- 
rupt to the extent of £100,000 ; another, 
of equally good standing, put it at 
£900,000. Really, when actuaries dif- 
fered, it. was worse than _ doctors. 
[Lawghter.| The position was this—that 
the Treasury put into a pool £1,300,000 
of Irish money, and then called on the 
teachers to put in so much out of their 
salaries, in return for which they were to 
have a certain pension at such and such 
an age. Suppose they were dealing with 
an insurance society, what would be said ; 
would such a thing be listened to for a 
moment? There was to be a great Com: 
mission on the financial relations of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and Mr. Lidderdale, of 
the Bank of England, had been men- 
tioned as an authority of high standing. 
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to if he issued a prospectus to policy- 
holders, saying, “Oh, my friends, we 
were all in the wrong; it was a little 
matter of actuarial miscalculation! You 
are now paying a bagatelle of £50, would 
you mind increasing it to £100, and you 
will then have as your reward a good 
conscience—[/aughter|—and, when you 
get bald and grey, you will be in receipt 
of 13s. a week.” [Laughter.| That, as 
he understood it, was the position of the 
British Treasury. But, passing the 
sponge over these small matters, he would 
like to address Her Majesty’s Government 
as human beings. [“ Hear, hear!” and 
Ministerial laughter.| What were they 
arguing about? They spent millions on 
ships, soldiers, and railways. Here, in 
the case of a body of men—some 20,000 
or 30,000—who had charge of the educa- 
tion of the whole Irish people, they were 
dealing, not with millions, but with a 
paltry sum of £70,000 or £100,000, and 
yet, with an income of 100 millions a 
year, they deemed it respectable and 
decent to carry on this contest over an 
addition of £3 or £4 a year to the salaries 
of men who were responsible for the 
teaching of millions of their fellow-sub- 
jects. [“ Hear, hear!” and laughter.]| 
How was it these actuarial calculations 
were not discovered until the Irish people 
found out the Government were diddling 
them? There was to bea quinquennial 
revision, and the first quinquennial revi- 
sion found out that the Irish people were 
£100,000 to the good, and accordingly 
every national teacher went out and had 
a drink. [Laughter.] That was the first 
essay in quinquennial revision. Five 
years passed away, and then in 1890—a 
Liberal Government having in 1885 
brought Paddy in as having £100,000 
profit—a Tory Government, on the close 
investigation that was always applied by 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty 
with his theory of foreign exchanges, 
brought them in £500,000 to the bad, 
and then said, “Oh! this is terrible.” 
Having kept this secret locked in the 
Treasury bosom since 1890, the Govern- 
ment unlocked their bosom for the first 
time when the Irish people discovered 
that John Bull had been doing them on 
this “ nine-eightieth ” principle, and when 
they proved it. Then it was that John 
Bull had his ever fertile and ready 
answer: “It is true that we did you in 


Mr. T. M. Healy, 


{COMMONS} | 
How would Mr. Lidderdale be listened | 
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that year, but we have a remedy for that, 
Your Pension Fund has gone wrong, but 
we did not tell you before.” These poor 
people had invested their money on the 
faith of British honour. They allowed 
dockages from their salaries on the faith 
that they were dealing with a great, a 
generous, and a powerful nation. He re- 
membered how Gordon, in Khartoum, 
said of the issue of leather shillings and 
leather halfpence that they would be 
redeemed because an Englishman had 
passed his word that they were good. 
The English Government had passed 
their word that their money, or rather 
the Irish people’s money, was good, but 
what did they find out? They got this 


answer,— 


“You have worked for it, for you were 
teachers from 1880 to 1897, but we will give 
the money to your children or your children’s 
children. Take heart, my friends, for when 
you are mouldering in your graves, when 
another king is celebrating his jubilee in some 
dim and distant future, then the Pension Fund 
will be made good at the slow and sure rate 
of £10,000 a year by the bounty of the 
Britisher, and in 1996 the teachers yet unborn 
will be retiring gaily with the bright assur- 
ance of 13s. 6d. a week.” 


He had addressed himself to this question 
as he hoped he did to all these inter- 
national questions, no doubt with the 
sentiment of a partisan, but with a 
desire, if he could, to do justice to the 
arguments that might be opposed to him. 
He admitted that they in Ireland might 
be poorer hands at rule of three than the 
British Government. But the Govern- 
ment controlled the purse, and they had 
the Irish money in it. No honest or fair- 
minded man, with regard to a mere baga- 
telle of this kind, would deal with it in 
the spirit of the rule of three when deal- 
ing as a great nation towards a small 
one, but as dealing with a body of men 
whose duty it was to instruct them, they 
should rather err upon the side of 
generosity than upon the side of 
parsimony. 

Mr. GEORGE MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, 
Mid) urged that the Government should 
listen to the united voice of the Members 
from Ireland, and yield in this matter. 
The teachers of Ireland had a right to 
expect that the Government would treat 
them justly. Certain pensions were pro- 
mised in 1880, and if the fund did not 
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allow of them why should the teachers, 
who were not responsible, suffer? If a 
miscalculation had been made, the State 
was better able to pay for it than the 
teachers. 

Mr. EDWARD CARSON (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said he would not have inter- 
vened in the Debate if he had not wished 
to state that there was absolutely no 
difference of opinion among the Mem- 
bers from Ireland on this question. 
[Nationalist cheers.| In matters of this 
kind, which dealt with the financial treat- 
ment of Ireland, the Government siould 
be careful to act with scrupulous justice 
towards that country. The _ present 
moment was not the time when the Gov- 
ernment could choose to carry out injus- 
tice to any section of the Irish people. 
[Nationalist cheers.| The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in his able and powerful 
speech, stated that the National Teaciers’ 
Act of 1879 conferred great benefits on 
that body. That was about as wide of 
the question the Committee were discuss- 
ing as any subject that could be intro- 
duced. The question was not whether 
their position was bettered by that Act 
or not. The question was, had _ the 


British Treasury kept faith with the 


teachers under an Act of Parliament 
passed by the House? [Nationalist 
cheers.| He was glad that this year they 
started in a somewhat better position 
than last year. He well remembered the 
struggle they had last year to get an ad- 
mission from the Treasury that the 
national teachers in Ireland had been de- 
frauded in the past to the tune of some- 
thing like £100,000, and he remembered 
the discussion (in which Irish Unionists 
and Nationalists took part) when they 
wrung from the Treasury the admission 
that by a miscalculation, not of Members 
of the Government but of officials of the 
Treasury, who always set themselves 
up as authorities on this question 
—{Nationalist cheers|—the national 
teachers of Ireland had been defrauded— 
he used the word literally—as it was ad- 
mitted now, of asum of at least £100,000. 
What the Committee were discussing was 
what was to be done with respect to the 
sum admitted to be due to the school 
teachers, and what he said was, “Pay it 
back to the men who had earned it, the 
men who in the past had been deprived 
of it.” It was no answer to say as had 
been said from the Government Bench, 
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that there would be difficulty in finding 
these men, there would be no great diffi- 
culty in finding them. Fortunately a 
large number were still teachers in Ire- 
land, and if there were any others that 
could not now be found, at all events, let 
those who could be found receive the 
money they ought to receive, money due 
to them under the Act passed by Parlia- 
ment. But assuming that the money was 
not applied in the way he proposed, and 
as it ought to be applied, what reason 
was there why the Government should 
propose to supply the deficiency in the 
Pension Fund by money having no con- 
néction with the Pension Fund? Teachers 
had not asked for it and teachers were 
entirely interested in the fund. What 
connection could be found as between the 
arrears due to the teachers in the past 
and the Pension Fund that may be due to 
them in the future? There was only one 
connection, and that was the Treasury 
thought they had found a sum of money 
by which they could fill up the hiatus, 
and if the gap were not filled in that 
way it would have to be filled from 
Imperial sources. What he did say was 
this, and this was the whole crux of the 
question. While the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was addressing his argument 
to the Committee he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman what construction he put upon 
the 7th Section of the Act of 1879, and 
with a wave of the hand and one or two 
words the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought he had got rid of the question. 
But take it in the most technical way, 
the whole crux of the situation depended 
on the 7th Section, the question could 
not to be decided by saying “ we are right 
and you are wrong in the construction 
of the Section.” How did the case 
stand? In 1879 a pension was created 
in this way—£1,300,000 was allotted as 
a fund from the proceeds of the robbery 
of the Irish Church, and that was of 
course a purely Irish fund. It was 
enacted in the Act of 1879 that to sup- 
plement that fund certain deductions 
specified in the schedule should be made 
annually from the salaries of teachers 
who came under the scheme. In con- 
sideration of those deductions they were 
guaranteed in an Imperial Act the pay- 
ment of certain pensions set out in the 
Act. What was the Government case 
now! They said “although that is so, 
although we have deducted these sums, 
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we are unable to pay the sums guaranteed 
by the Act.” Assuming this Treasury 
construction of the Act, and that it could 
be so argued before a Court, was this the 
kind of justice the House was going to 
give to the teachers of Ireland? {“ Hear, 
hear!”| Would the House support the 
Government in saying, “we have de- 
ducted your money, taking the full quota 
we laid down for you to pay under the 
Act, you have done your part, we are 
unable to do ours, and you must be the 
sufferers.” [“Hear, hear!”] A most 
unworthy argument for the British House 
of Commons. [“Hear, hear!”] He 
denied the construction. The 7th Section 
enacted that so long as this money, which 
was to be advanced by the National Debt 
Commissioners until the money was paid 
over from the Church Fund, so long as 
this money was unpaid, the National Debt 
Commissioners were to go on paying to 
the Pension Fund, and if there was any 
deficiency it was to be met out of the 
Imperial Treasury. If the money was 
still due to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners they would go on paying to the 
Pension Fund, and the Imperial Treasury 
would pay the deficiency. But now the 
House was asked to say that because the 
National Debt Commissioners had been 
repaid out of the Church funds, then 
when funds fell short the Imperial Trea- 
sury was not to afford relief. It was an 
argument that could not for a moment 
hold water, for its whole construction 
would depend not upon whether persons 
were rightly paid or not, but whether the 
Church Fund had made payment to the 
National Debt Commissioners or not. It 
was an absurd argument, and even if that 
were the technical construction of the 
Act of Parliament he should have 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have been ashamed to put it for- 
ward in the House as against the claims 
of these school teachers, whose salaries had 
had deductions made from them accord- 
ing to a scale laid down in an Act of Par- 
liament. [“Hear, hear!”] But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer saw himself 
that the Act must have meant that the 
pensions mentioned in the schedule were 
to be paid under all circumstances to the 
teachers so long as they made contribu- 
tions, but he said deficiencies must be 
made up by increased contributions from 
the teachers. From beginning to end of 
the Act he defied anyone to point to a 


Mr. Edward Carson. 
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contemplation. So far was that from 
being the case, it declared there should 
be no divergence from the sums stipv- 
lated as deductions from the salaries of 
National teachers, and the schedule 
enacted to a penny what these deduc- 
tions were to be. Therefore, it was per- 
fectly, plain, whether the common-sense 
view of the case were taken, or whether 
the Act itself were taken, as it would be 
understood by a teacher or any person 
who read it, or even on the narrowest 
construction of the section itself, there 
was no reason in the world why the pen- 
sions promised to the teachers should not 
faithfully be paid. What did the pro- 
posal of the Government amount to? It 
was a proposal to pay a debt of the 
British Treasury from the hard-earned 
wages of these men—{“ hear, hear!” |— 
and that was a matter on which Members 
on the Ministerial side of the House, who 
represented Irish constituencies, wished 
to protest as much as Members of the 
Party opposite. [“Hear, hear!”] He 
would say to his hon. and right hon. 
Friends on the Front Bench that it was 
this higgling and peddling on the part of 
the Treasury, more than in any other 
manner, that distrust was raised in the 
minds of hard-working men in Ireland, 
such as these teachers were. They said, 
“Tf we are unable to get common justice 
from the Imperial House of Commons in 
such matters, how can we expect in the 
broader political questions that come 
under discussion, and in which the hap- 
piness of our people is concerned, that our 
claims will be listened to?  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He would be ashamed to get 
up on any platform in Ireland and for a 
moment attempt to defend this proposal 
to take £90,000 from these National 
School teachers. He hoped that on this 
question what he might call the unani- 
mous voice of the representatives of 
Ireland would be listened to. They were 
unanimous a short time ago on another 
question, and they were outvoted, but 
the Government afterwards found that 
the question was not disposed of. 
He thought they ought to take warning 
by that. Upon this question they none 
of them had any political objects in 
view—{Trish cheers}—and on that side 
of the House at all events they wished 
for justice, not mercly to Ireland, but to 
England and Ireland as a whole. He 
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hoped the Government would see their 
way to meet them, and if they did he 
should not look upon it as a concession, 
but as an equitable and just carrying 
out of the provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment itself. [“ Hear, hear!” | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said they 
had listened that evening to one of the 
wost good-humoured and clever speeches 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth which he had ever had the plea- 
sure of hearing. It would perhaps be a 
pity to criticise in a serious spirit a 
speech delivered obviously with the in- 
tention of amusing and diverting the 
House. The speech which had just been 
delivered by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Dublin University, on the 
other hand, seemed to have been deli- 
vered in a most serious, he might even 
siv a desperately serious, spirit. 
right hon. Frieind asked what these two 
questions had in common. The ques- 
tion of the deficiency of the Pension 
Fund and the question of the way in 
which these arrears were to be applied, 


mately connected with each other, and 
that that was so had been shown by the 
fact that in the discussion hon. Members 
had found it almost impossible to dis- 
sever them. 


parts. Owing to the fact that the 
teachers had not up to the present time 
contributed the amount whick they 
ought to have contributed to the fund, 
there was a deficiercy of £200,000. 
actual total deficiency in the fund was 
£1,200,000. What did the Government 
propose to do? They might have said 
that it would be fair in future to apply 
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That sum was de- 
rived not from Imperial but from Irish 
They proposed to supply, not 
from Irish but from Imperial resources, 
the sum of £1,000,000, which was the 
amount of the deficiency irrespective of 
the deficiency which was due to the 
teachers not having contributed so much 
as they ought to have done. Therefore, 
although it was true that in the first in- 
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| stance this fund was endowed out of 
| Irish sources, it would in future be prac- 
| tically endowed out of Imperial sources, 


and from that point of view, so far from 
not treating Ireland generously, they 
were treating Ireland with every gene- 


\rosity that could be fairly expected. 


His | 


[fronical Nationalist cheers.| If they 
were now voting these school grant 
arrears to the purpose of supplying one 
portion of the deficiency in the fund, he 
would remind the Committee that that 


| portion of the deficiency arose from the 
|fact that the teachers had not contri- 
/ buted as much as they ought to have 


| done. 
were from the nature of the ease inti- | 


His hon. Friend the Member for 
West Belfast had said that the deficiency 


| was the result of a miscalculation, but he 


The deficiency in the Pen- | 
sion Fund might be diverted into two | 


/ would point out that during all these 
| years the teachers had had the benefit 


of that mistake. His right hon. Friend 
said they had paid what the Act said 
they ought to have paid, and that there 


| was nothing in the Act to countenance 


an alteration. Notwithstanding his 


The | right hon. Friend’s great reputation as 


a lawyer, he seemed on this occasion to 


' have offered a legal opinion without even 


to the teachers’ contributions, inasmuch | 


as they had hitherto paid less than they 
should have done had the calculations 
been made on an adequate basis. But 


tain sum which the Government last year | 


consented to pay under the name of 


arrears for school grant, should be ap- | 


plied to this purpose, and that, so far 
as increased contributions from the 


teachers were concerned, they would only | 


ask them in future to pay on the scale 
on which they ought to have paid from 
the beginning. The remainder of the 
deficiency in the fund had eaten up the 
whole or a very large portion of the 
£1,300,000 with which the fund was 
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reading the Act, and the Act did not 
bear out his statement. With regard to 
the schedule he pointed out that in 1885 


ithe rules in the schedule actually were 


Did his right hon. Friend 


altered. 


instead of that they proposed that a cer- | seriously put forward the proposition 


that the rules in the schedule might be 
altered in favour of teachers, but could 
not be altered in order to redress the 
balance so as to do justice to the State? 

Mr. CARSON said that what he had 
said was that the scale laid down could 
not be altered by any act of the Lord 
Lieutenant. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 


should be very sorry if his right hon. 


2 Z 
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Friend’s reputation as a lawyer were to | [Nationalist cries of “Oh!”] The re 
depend on the case he had put forward. | sult would be a benefit to the National 
He would like to say one word more as to | school teachers — [renewed erties of 
the legal opinion which had just been | “Oh!”|—because unless this deficiency 
given by his right hon, Friend. He re- were met in the Pension Fund it would 
ferred to Section 7. Would any other | be impossible to maintain the scale of 
lawyer of reputation in the House get up| payments. If a sum of something short 
and say that Section 7 was intended for | of £100,000 was to be paid from the 
sscbiwes ms gd to ann gee | meng * th rig agit making 
Nationa eb ommissioners / e | this fund solvent, let the House remem- 
eae oes | ’ ‘ em 
National Debt Commissioners, under | ber that the Government were making a 
many of their Acts of Parliament, had | contribution to the fund this year, and 
to make temporary advances, and when | it would probably turn out to be an 
they made those advances there was} annual contribution of £18,000. The 
always a provision in the Act to guaran-| hon. Member for Louth said that this 
tee the Commissioners against any loss | was of little matter, and that the Govern- 
which they might incur. That, and that | ment should give that which all the Irish 
only, was the object of that section, and| Members and the Irish teachers were 
when his right hon. Friend said that the | agreed ought to be given. The conclu- 
whole questien turned on the interpreta- | sion he was driven to was, that all the 
_ of Section 7 he was quite willing to | Irish Members would invariably come 
take him at his word. If it did, then | down to that House and press for money 
he had not a doubt in his own mind that | when they thought it could be squeezed 
his right hon. Friend had really no stand-| out of the Treasury. 
oo ee this matter at all. Mr. MACNEILL: It is our own money. 
Mr. CARSON said his: right hon. | [Cheers.] 
Friend unintentionally misrepresented| Wr GERALD BALFOUR said it was 
him. He said that, the debt having to | a question as to the application of these 
be repaid to the National Commissioners, | fynds. Thev were asked to make good 
if the Government _— prepared to take | the deficiency in the Pension Fund en- 
ps Net upon a strict technicality they | tirely out of Imperial money. They were 
could do so. ls 5 ‘ iv 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said it did —— pag ge pi - 
nes mtr him = i a of | school grant, and to give them that bene- 
strict technicality at all. is clause was! fit by adding to the Pension Fund so as 
pee ei gon a similar clause was in-} to make it solvent. He maintained that, 
serted in other Acts wherever a tem-/} jf they looked at the acti é 
. | ‘ e action of the Trea- 
porary advance was to be made by the! gury i. contributing £18,000 a vear to 
rr . . . ‘ } = , 5 ’ : a 
National Debt Commissioners. He was! the deficiency, and that if they con- 
very sorry that hon. Members from Ire-| sidered, further, that this deficiency in 
land on both sides of the House should | the Pension Fund arose entirely from the 
have taken in connection with this mat- | fact that the teachers in the past had not 
ter the line they had taken. ; He should | paid the full contributions they ought to 
be at nigee to a re em done | have paid, the Committee would come to 
to Ireland, and if he thought that this| the conclusion that fairness and justi 
: s at fe S ¢é justice 
was an injustice he should certainly say; had been done to the teachers inn this 
so. But from the beginning—he said so | matter. Reference had been made by 
in the most distinct and emphatic man-! the hon. Member for West Belfast to the 
ner—he mph sve — ae = Trea- | convent schools, and he had said that the 
sury were acting not only fairly, but even | giving of a contributi schools 
generously in the action tl h: 1 tak Pep : abound es. 
generousl} $ 1 they had taken. was a proof that this money was due to 
Mr, Gerald Balfour. | 
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the teachers in National schools. The case 
in regard to these schools was simply 
this. The teachers in those schools did 
not receive salaries, and they did not con- 
tribute to the Pension Fund. If the con- | 
vent and monastery schools were to re-| 
ceive their share of this grant it could not | 
be otherwise than by way of a cortribu- | 
tion to them as a corporate body. It | 
would be impossible to pay these funds | 
over to the individual teachers in those 
schools. Therefore, as regarded them, | 
that method was adopted, but, as re- | 
garded the teachers, they had adopted 
the other method on the most careful | 
consideration, and he believed the Com- 
mittee would agree, cn principles that 
were fair and just. | 

Mr. CARSON said there was one mat- | 
ter referred to by his right hon. Friend 
which he certainly could not allow to go 
unchallenged. He thought it was rather | 
unworthy of him to suggest that the Irish 
Unionist Members were always prepared 
to come down to that House and make 
demands on the Imperial Exchequer, | 
whether they thought they were entitled | 
to them or not. He entirely repudiated 
that suggestion—[“ hear, hear! ”|—and 
he thought it came with rather an ill 
grace from the Irish Chief Secretary of 
a Unionist Government, supported as he 
was by Irish Unionists. He could only 
say, for his own part, that it was 
absolutely without foundation. [“ Hear, 
hear!” ] He should like to say that on 
the present occasion it was nat a demand 
on the Imperial Treasury at all. It was 
simply a demand that Irish funds earned | 
by Irish teachers should be given to the 
men who earned them. | Nationalist 
cheers.| And he, no matter what might 
be the view or the criticism or the sneer 
of an Irish Chief Secretary, would cer- 
tainly, as an Irish Member, have no hesi- 
tation in these circumstances in standing 
up in defence of these men. [Nationalist 
cheers.| He regretted the tone of his 
right hon. Friend, and he did not think 
that he either improved the position of 
Unionism in Ireland or made their task 
VOL. L. [FourTH sErtEs. | 
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| Bodmin took the same view. 
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in that House easier by suggesting to- 
wards them motives which would at once 
brand them among their constituents as 
acting dishonourably for the purpose of 
obtaining money from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer for purposes for which they were 
not entitled to it. 

Mr. DILLON said the Chief Secretary 
had gone so far as to challenge any other 
lawyer to maintain that under Section 7 
any permanent charge could be thrown 
on the Treasury. He found that that 
was not the opinion of a great many 
speakers during the Debate when that 
section was introduced. On the 28th 
July 1879 the House went into Com- 
mittee on Section 7. In Committee 
on the Bill, Mr. Childers, who knew 
something about financial matters, 
argued that the Resolution was neces- 
sary, in order that if there was a de- 
ficiency the charges should be defrayed 
from time to time from the public funds. 
That clearly showed that Mr. Childers 
interpreted the section as creating a per- 
manent charge on the public funds. The 
right hon. Gentieman the Member for 
The Gov- 
ernment then thought it right to show 
that no deficiency in the fund would 
arise. They accordingly limited the pen- 
sion to a certain number of teachers in 
the various classes, male and female, 
which are set forth in the schedule of 
the Act. In fact, no one who read the 
Debates on the Bill could doubt that in 
the opinion of a great many Members of 
the House, including some of its most ex- 
perience! Members, Clause 7 did contem- 
plate the placing of any deficiency that 
might arise in the Pension Fund as a 
charge on the Imperial Exchequer : and 
it was argued that the proper way to deal 
with such charge was to bring it ap on 
the annual Votes of the House. Again, 
the Chief Secretary had said it had been 
clearly proved that the deficiency in the 
fund had arisen from the fact that the 
teachers had paid less than they ought 
to have paid. That was not the fault of 
the teachers, who had always paid what 

3 A 
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they had been called upon to pay. 
the Chief Secretary in making that state- 
ment must have forgotten, or must have 
misinterpreted the Report of the De- 
partmental Committee the -sub- 
ject, which showed that the accounts 
were so mixed up that it was im- 
possible now to tell whether the de- 
ficiency arose ip the original fund or in 
the contributions of the teachers. 
The important part of the Report con- 
sisted in a recital of the various Acts. 
What had been the history of the opera- 
tion of those Acts? In 1885 a first-rate 
actuary reported that the fund was 
£100,000 to the good. An alteration 
was then made in the rules in favour of 
the teachers, and in 1890 another first- 
rate actuary reported that the fund was 
£195,000 to the bad. 
actuary and another actuary were set to 
work, and they reported-that the fund 
was £837,000 to the bad. Subsequently 
it had been reported that the fund was 
£924,000 and £1,200,000 to the bad. 
There was no end to the reports, and no 
one had any firm ground to stand upon. 
What assurance had they that in another 
five years another actuary might not re- 
port that the fund was another £100,000 
to the good? To 
money which went 


Ol 


seize upon a sum of 
but a very small way 
towards filling up the alleged deficiency 
was a very harsh and new proceeding. 
The National Commissioners, in their 
Report for 1895, give a balance-sheet of 
the Pension Fund. According to that 
balance-sheet, the fund had been growing 
rapidly, and there was a balance to the 
good invested in Stock, of about £44,000. 
It was perfectly plain that if there be ¢ 
deficiency—about which he was extremely 
doubtful—that deficiency could not or 
would not come into operation during the 
life of any living teacher. The Govern- 
ment now proposed to take away from a 
few poor Irish teachers a sum of £90,000 
which they had earned. The question 
which had been raised to-night was an 
immediate one—one which ought not to 
be put off and made to hang upon the 


Mr. Dillon. 


{COMMONS} 


Then the same | 
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But | solvency of the Pension Fund; it was, 
whether a rich Government was, in the 


opinion of the whole Irish people, going 
to do an extremely shabby thing. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) said 


| that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


were going to make a comparison between 
the Irish teachers and those of England 


, and Scotland as to pension, he ought to 


remember that the Irish teachers received 
much The average 
salary for teachers in Scotland (taking 
principals and assistants together) was 
£183 10s. ;in England it was £122 6s. 7d., 


smaller salaries. 


,and in Ireland, where there were only 


principal teachers, it was £98 16s. 113d. 
How had this deficiency arisen!  Ire- 
land to 9-80ths of what 
England received ; and she did get that 
proportion of what appeared on the Esti- 
mates of the year. 


Was receive 


But owing to the 


increase in average attendance in Eng- 


land, a supplementary Estimate hal to 
be brought in, and Ireland was entitled 
to 9-80ths of the amount of that supple 
mentary Estimate. How would that sum 
have been distributed if it had been given? 
Beyond all doubt, it would have gone to 
the teachers. In 1892 the sum for Ire- 
land had increased by £149,918, and 
£140,523 of that amount went to the 
teachers. 
had increased by £73,000, and the expen- 
the teachers 
The increased sum from the 


Last year the sum for Ireland 
diture on increased by 
£80,000. 
fee grant went entirely to the teachers in 
Ireland; and if it had been larger it 
would still have gone to the teachers. 
Was it fair, therefore, because of a mis- 
calculation, to deprive the teachers of the 
money due to them? As to the amount, 
according to the principle of 1889 (the 
proportion of 9-80ths), the amount due 
to Ireland would be £257,000. But on 
the principle of 10s. per child, now 
adopted in the Estimates, the amount 
was only £255,000. So that by this 
change of principle Ireland was defrauded 
of £2,000. The 10s. per child principle 
was urged on the Government for Ire- 
land and Scotland in past years, but they 
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would never adopt it while it was f 
able io those countries. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant Laws<): 
The hon. Member entered into that ques- 
tion very fully on the Scotch Estimates. 

Mr. FLYNN said that the speeches 
Chancellor of Exchequer 

Chief Secretary would be 
with bitter disappointment 
in Ireland to-morrow, not only by the 
National teachers, but by the general 
public, and they would be regarded 


Supply. 


Jir- 


of the the 
the 


received 


and 


as 
further evidence of the impossibility of 
Ireland getting justice from this House 
or from the Treasury. He called utten- 
tion to the average 
attendance necessary to qualify for the 
employment of assistant teachers, the 


the question of 


present average being much too high. 
The Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion had brought this matter under the 
sotice of the right hon. Gentleman and 
also of the Lord Lieutenant nore than 
12 months ago, and a promise was made 
that the matter would be carefully con- 
sidered, and he wanted to know what had 
been done about it. He further 
plained that no settlement had yet been 


col- 


arrived at in regard to the claims of the 
schools of the Christian Brothers. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR thought it 


vould be undesirable to enter upon the | 


debateable 
Brothers’ 


question of the Christian 
He had already 
brought forward a proposal which was 


Schools. 


unacceptable to hon. Members opposite, 


and unless the Government was prepared 
to drive the proposal through the House 
at an immense expenditure of time, or 
an agreement was come to with the Mem- 
Lers whe the Christian 
Brothers, he did not see that anything 
could be done. The offer he had made 
he was still prepared to make if he hearJ 
that it would meet with their acceptance. 


represented 


Vote agreed to. 


5. £1,697, to complete the sum for 
National Gallery of Ireland.—Agreed to. 
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Cuass II. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,771, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Household of the J«~4 
Lieutenant of Ireland.” 


Me. T. P. OCONNOR vosted that 
they should now report Progress. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR urged that 
they should go on, as this Vote would 
not need prolonged discussion. 

Mr. DILLON and Dr. TANNER dis- 
sented from that view. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR suggested 
that the Votes for the Public Recor] 
Oftice, the Surveyor General’s Office, eid 
the Valuation and Boundary Survey 
might be taken. 

Mr. DILLON said there was aa im- 
portant question to be raised on the 
Valuation and Boundary Survey Vote, 
and also on the Public Record Office 
Vote. On the Vote for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s household he wished to eall 
attention to the salary of the private 
secretary. Instead of the salary of this 
office being reduced or modified, it ap- 
peared to him to be enormously in- 
The emoluments of this eentle- 


| man amounted to about £1,600 a vear, 


and although the question had been 
raised year after year, it could never be 
ascertained what his functions were. He 


| believed he had no public functions what- 


ever, and he had always thought his 
salary much too large. The whole ques- 
tion of the cost of the Viceregal establish- 
ment had acquired a new aspect in view 
of the new system of charging certain 
sums against Ireland. Every single item 
in connection with the hangers on to that 
establishment was charged to Ireland, 
and he did not think the Chief Secretary 
could be surprised if the Irish Members 
scrutinised the extravagance of Dublin 
Castle with more care than in past years. 
He thought he would be expressing the 
feelings of the Irish Members en th’s 
matter by moving to reduce ihe salary 
of the private secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant by £329, and he begged to move 
accordingly. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY suggested to the ; 
Government that they should withdraw 
this Vote, and take the Vote for the| 
Charitable Bequests and Donations Office. | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR thought it | 
was reasonable to ask the House to dis- | 
pose of this Vote. It had never been| 
discussed at any great length hitherto. | 
The Vote for the private secretary | 
reached the amount named, because he} 
enjoyed a pension in view of his having | 
been assistant under secretary, and he | 
only received £829 in respect of his effice | 
of private secretary. 

Mr. FLYNN said that the discussion 
of this Vote must occupy considerable 
time. Why should the Lord Lieutenant 
have a highly-paid private secretary to 
write out invitations to Court functions? 
The services of a typewriter could be 
secured for £2 a week. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY observed that the 
salary of the kettledrummer had dis-, 
appeared from this Vote. In his place, 
however, a new personage appeared— 
namely, “the succentor.” Who could he 
be? [Laughter.] 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant Lawson) 
pointed out that the only item now 
before the Committee was the salary of 
the private secretary. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY thought that pos- , 
sibly the private secretary might be the 
“succentor.” [Laughter.] He did not | 
He suggested that this Vote 
should be deferred, and the Vote for the 
Public Record Office taken instead. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR acceded to 


the suggestion. 


Private 


know. 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


6. £3,880, to complete the sum for 
Public Record Office, Ireland.—Agreed to. 


tesolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


{COMMONS} 


Business. 


BICYCLES (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 
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BURIAL GROUNDS LOANS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[llth May] further adjourned till Mon- 
day next. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES’ 
JURISDICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


} next. 


POOR LAW BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday text. 


SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till Mon- 
day next. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY, in moving, “That this House do 
now adjourn,” stated that, as great pro- 
gress had been made with private Biil 
legislation, it would not now be neces- 
sary to defer the consideration of public 
business until Half-past Three o’clock. 
For the remainder of the Session public 
business would therefore be taken at a 
Quarter past Three o'clock. 


House Adjourned accordingly at Five 
Minutes before Twelve oClock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 5th July 1897. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (EXEMPTIONS 
FROM PILOTAGE) BILL [1.1.]. 

A Bill to remove certain exemptions 
from compulsory pilotage—Was _pre- 
sented by the Prime Minister; Read 1*; 
and to be printed.—(No. 143.) 





DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ 
SOCIETIES. 

*Eart STANHOPE called attention to | 
the recent Report of the Rev. G. Merrick | 
to Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Pri- | 
sons, on the operations of Discharged | 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies. It would be in| 
the recollection of the House that the| 
former Home Secretary (Mr. Asqurrn) | 
appointed a Departmental Committee to | 
inquire into the discipline and procedure | 
in prisons. That Committee was pre- | 
sided over by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
and reported last year. Among other | 
matters included in their Inquiry was the 
operation of these Societies, and upon this 
point the Committee recommended that | 
the Government grant should be in-| 
creased and extended to such institutions 
as were conducted on approved methods | 
for the aid of discharged prisoners. Last 
Session he asked what action the present 
Home Secretary proposed to take in re-| 
gard to this Report, and in reply was 
informed that a full inquiry would be 
made into the matter. That inquiry 
had now taken place, and it was in con- 
sequence of the Report of the Rev. G. 
Merrick, who was appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to make the inquiry, that he 
now desired to briefly call the attention 
of their Lordships to the subject. The 
small Blue-book containing the Report 
of the Commissioner appointed by the 
Home Office pointed out that in every 
department, and in every matter of 
administration these Societies differed. 
There were a great many good societies, 
as their Lordships were aware, and 
the one at Maidstone, in which he was 
personally interested, did its work 
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admirably and with much good result in 
relieving discharged prisoners; there 
were 437 cases relieved last year. It 
was also evident from reports of its 
operation that the Society at Birming- 
ham was doing its work well. But as 
regards many societies, not named in the 
Blue-book, they were not worthy the name 
of associations. Their Lordships must be 
interested in the general question, for 
there was a society for every prison dis- 
trict. Some of the societies issued no 
reports, held no annual meetings, and 
distributed no grants. Forty societies 
were very glad to avail themselves of 
the assistance of the Governor and Chap- 
lain of the jail for information, and 
many availed themselves of the services 
of the Governor and Chaplain as a sub- 


|committee of inquiry into cases before 


relief was given. Others declined to use 
any sub-committee. It was of course 
most desirable that the visiting justices 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
cases they visited, and be able to offer 
advice and assistance as to what form of 
relief should be given to prisoners ; but 
in many associations visiting justices 
were not members of the committees. 
Then there were a great many societies 


| who would not co-operate with other ad- 


joining societies. There were about 


| three-fourths who might be said to be in 


favour of co-operation, but there were very 
few indeed who carried it out so that pri- 


| soners coming from an adjoining district 
| should receive relief, and the members of 


the adjoining socicty were sometimes 
looked upon as “intruders.” This might 


| be an extreme precaution against over- 


lapping, but it prevented all co-operation. 
Some of these societies had adequate 
funds, and there were 15 which received 
no Government grant at all. There was 
one point in the Report which he must 
allude to. The Commissioners said,— 


“An example is set in the country 
which is worthy of complimentary notice, and 
worthy, too, of considerable emulation. The 
Grand Jury send to the Aid Society about £20 
yearly, a sum which remains after the expenses 
connected with their dinners have been paid.” 


He did not think there was any other 
instance of such a help coming from a 
Grand Jury. The rules were largely uni- 
form, but the administration of the rules 
was not at all unifrom. The chief objects 
which the societies had tried to carry 
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out was to find employment and tem- | amounted to about 6d. a head, and it 
porary lodgings for a discharged prisoner, | was no doubt in consequence of that 
or, if he had a respectable home, tosend | that the Departmental Committee had 
him to his home. In many cases where | made the recommendation he had re 
there were no relatives emigration had | ferred to. The suggestions and recom- 
been found to work extremely well. In | mendations made by the Rev. G. Merrick 
order to carry out these arrangements, | were shortly these—that each society 
there must be agents, and the great | should be registered, and if it was not 
majority of the societies did employ | efficient it should lose its certificate; 
agents. Thirteen of the societies, how-| that sub-committees should visit the 
ever, employed the police, and he thought | prisons weekly ; that voluntary or paid 
that was very much to be deprecated. | agents should be secured, and that the 
He should say it was extremely dis-| police should never be employed; that 
couraging for these discharged prisoners | a Government grant should be awarded 
to be met at the prison gate by the police | to a society according to its efficiency ; 
and not by a private or paid agent. | that these societies should disburse the 
There was sometimes, as was quoted in | prisoners’ gratuities in kind rather than 
the Report, quite a scramble for a) in money, and that there should be pre- 
prisoner, because the Prison Gate | pared a list of all the efficient societies 
Mission also tried to take possession of | for the aid of discharged prisoners. He 
the prisoner to the exclusion of the hoped his noble Friend would be able to 
authorised agents of these societies. | give him some satisfactory answer to the 
That, of course, was to be deprecated. | question he had put. 
That was overlapping, and Mr. Merrick | *Lorp NORTON said he should like to 
reported against anything of the kind. | Say just one word upon the subject of 
The prisoners’ gratuities were sometimes these societies before the Government 
not interfered with at all. Sixteen of the made answer. He took a strong paternal 
societies did not touch the gratuities; interest in the working of discharged 
others took them and paid them out by | prisoners’ aid, having himself introduced 
small contributions at stated intervals; the Act, now, he thought, 40 years ago, 
while others, again, paid the railway fare | 2nd having been engaged during the 
out of them. This was quite in accord- | Whole of the time in the administration 
ance with the prison rules laid down Of one of the largest of these societies 
under the Act of 1877. There was one in Birmingham. The consideration the 
thing in regard to the relief given by Report rather lost sight of was that 
these agents which ought to be noted. these societies were voluntary and 
The Report said that sometimes the dis- benevolent societies, and they would 
bursing of a small sum of money cost lose altogether the zeal and usefulness 
almost as much again. 7 with which they were worked if the 
Government took them up, or if they 
“It may be mentioned,” the Report said, | Were in any way put into the hands of 
“ that in the case of one society it cost £62s.10d. the police. [“Hear, hear!”] Societies 


to disburse £8 12s. 74d., the total amount eS . . 
expended on behalf of the prisoners. Another | of this kind were established for a very 


instance may be cited. The agent was paid simple and restricted purpose—namely, 
£60 for disbursing £67; no less than £35 of | to find employment for prisoners on their 
this went for doles of food, while £12 went for | discharge from prison. This work had 
lodgings, a ow ana and about £13 heen done by private effort, slightly 
oe a oe subsidised from the Treasury with 
. ; gratuities earned in prison; but the 
These were cases which did not deserve Report seemed to take altogether a 
assistance from the Government. It ‘different view of these societies, sup- 
was only societies that administered their | posing them to have a much larger scope 
funds well, and could prove that they | of action. It spoke throughout of taking 
were doing really good work that de-| charge of prisoners after their discharge, 
served a Government grant. The Gov- | lodging them, finding employment for 
ernment grant at presnt was only _ them, supervising them, and even taking 
£1,500 altogether, and that had not) charge of their wives and families. In 
been changed since the Government took | fact, in the words of the Report, it 
over the prisons 20 years ago. That | was a sort of “clerical shepherdising ” of 
Earl Stanhope. 
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prisoners. That was not the object of the 
Act, and he believed, if that purpose were 
carried out it would do infinite mischief to 
the prisoners themselves and to society at 
large. The sooner the prisoner, after his 
discharge, was free, and not taken charge 
of by the public, the better for himself, 
and the more easily would he get employ- 


Discharyed Prisoners’ 
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not upset the whole system because a 
few of the societies were at fault. He 
believed there was nothing that had done 
more for the emptying of the gaols of 
this country than the reformatories, 
which had broken up the nurseries of 
crime, and the discharged prisoners’ aid 
societies, which had checked to a great 


ment, and the more chance he had of| extent the return to crime of those who 


retrieving his character. But the Report 
evidently took this mistaken view 
throughout by the terms it used. 
these discharged men 


had been once discharged from prison. 
[“‘ Hear, hear! ”| 


It| Lorp BELPER said he recognised very 
“ex-| fully not only the great interest which 


prisoners,” as though they were always| the noble Earl and the noble Lord took 
to retain the stigma of prison. The | in this question, but also the very general 
object was that they should be perfectly | interest in the country in the excellent 
independent, and that their employment | work that these societies had been doing, 
should not be hindered by any prison cha- | mainly by voluntary efforts. He could 
racter at all. Above all things, he hoped | say that with all the more truth because 
these societies would be kept from all con- | he was himself very much interested in a 
nection with the police. He should oppose | society in his own county, and had for 
any further aid being given to the socie-| many years been fully alive to the very 


ties by the Government if that aid were 
to be connected with the Government 
taking control of, or interfering with, 
them. It would ruin them. The society 
with which he was connected in Birming- 
ham wanted no money. Its subscrip- 
tions were perfectly ample. Its success 
was indicated by the fact that more than 
90 per cent. of the men they had 
helped to get employment for after 





excellent work they had done at a very 
small cost in enabling discharged 
prisoners to seek an _ honest living. 
Since the early part of the Session this 
question had not only been fully 
considered by the Prison Commis- 
sioners, but it had also been before 
the Home Office and the Treasury. 
A scheme had been prepared by the 
Prison Commissioners and received the 


their discharge had succeeded in after | approval of the Secretary of State for the 
life, and that this had been done Home Department and of the Treasury, 
at an average cost of 18s. per case. | which gave practical effect to a large part 


The committee of the society consisted | 


of subscribers and of the visiting justices, 
who were generally subscribers, and who 
were the men they should look to to 
carry out these institutions far more than 
the Government. These were the men 
who should be trusted much more fer all 
prison interests than they were. They 
were the men to carry out specially bene- 
volent work of this kind. As to the co- 
Operation which the noble Earl most 
wisely said was a very important thing, 
he would say that for some time after the 
Act was passed, there were only one or 
two of these societies. It was, however, 
pressed upon the public that they could 
not be really successful unless there were 
kindred societies connected with every 
prison in the kingdom. There were 
societies at this moment connected with 
every prison, but some of them were no 
doubt, as reported, ill-conducted. What 
was the remedy? Mulct them of the 


Government grant till reformed, but do 





of the most important of the recom- 
mendations which were made in Mr. 
Merrick’s Report. Their Lordships would 
not expect him to go in detail into the 
60 recommendations which Mr. Merrick 
made, but he might say in the clearest 
manner that the Government fully recog- 
nised the excellent voluntary work which 
had been done by these societies, and did 
not wish by any suggestions they made 
in any way to interfere with or to harass 
the societies in their own manner of 
working, and did not wish to lay down 
hard conditions, which naturally the 
societies might not be willing to accept. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] The object of the Gov- 
ernment in the proposals they desired to 
see carried out was to guide and assist the 
societies in making their work as efficient 
as possible. The Government wished to 
see the societies properly constituted and 
3 B2 
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managed in a businesslike manner, hold- 
ing annual general meetings and monthly 
meetings of the committees, and possess- 
ing rules that should be approved by the 
Commissioners. If the societies fulfilled 
such general conditions it was intended 
that they should receive a certificate from 
the Secretary of State, and be enabled 
to draw the grant which it was proposed 
the Government should give. It was 
suggested that the grant should be made 
at the rate of £2 10s. for every 100 pri- 
soners discharged from the prison with | 
which a society was in connection—that | 
was, 6d. a head. There was this proviso, | 
however, that in no case would the grant | 
exceed the amount which was raised by | 
private subscriptions. It was also sug- 
gested that, in the case of there being 
any local prison charity, the amount 
actually recived annually from such 
charity should be deducted from the 
amount which would be paid by the Gov- 
ernment. Some societies had hitherto 
been mulcted of the actual revenue of the 
prison charity, although they did not re- 
ceive the whole of that revenue. It was 
considered it would not be fair there 
should be deducted from the amount paid 
by the Government more than the amount 
the societies actually received. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| Hitherto the grant had | 
amounted to from £1,500 to £2,000, but 
he understood that in the future it would 
amount to about £2,700. [“‘ Hear, hear !’”] 
Reference had been made to the question 
of co-operation between the different 
societies. That was a point which had 
not been lost sight of ; indeed it was one 
specially referred to in the report of Mr. 
Merrick. It would, he was sure, be a 
matter of satisfaction to the House that 
Mr. Merrick had received the permanent 
appointment of visiting chaplain to Her 
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| elapsed since, in deference to the wishes 
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the societies which would lay the sug- 
gestions down in definite terms. [“ Hear, 
hear!’ 












CHURCH PATRONAGE TRANSFERS 
BILL [u.1.]. 
Third Reading (which stands appointed 
for this day) put off to Friday next. 











LAND LEGISLATION (IRELAND). 
Debate on the Motion to resolve, 






1st. That in the opinion of this House the 
time has arrived when, in the interests of 
justice, some compensation should be granted 
to landowners for the rights of which they 
have been deprived by the State ; 

2ndly. That some relief might equitably he 
afforded to landowners by granting State loans 
on the same terms as those given to land occu- 
piers, to facilitate the purchase by the land- 
lord of the tenant-right or goodwill of the 
occupier where he is willing to sell such in- 
terest, or for any other purposes sanctioned 
by Parliament.—(Lord Inchiquin.) 










Resumed (according to order). 

Lorp CLONBROCK said that in re- 
suming the Debate on his noble Friend’s 
Motion, he felt himself in some em- 
barrasment, as so very long a time had 


of many Peers, he moved the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate, that the very able 
and exhaustive speech of his noble 
Friend could not be as fresh in the recol- 
lection of the House as it would have 
been had it been shortly followed by the 
resumption of the Debate. He trusted that 
under the circumstances he would not be 
accused of unnecessary repetition if he 
'travelled over some of the ground his 
noble Friend Lord Inchiquin covered, and 








Majesty’s goals, and that one of his 
special duties would be to put himself in 
communication with the societies and 
assist them in the management. In that 
way Mr. Merrick would be able to bring 
the different societies into touch with one 
another and organise a more systematised 
method of management than that which 
at present obtained. 


*Kart STANHOPE asked whether the | 


Report of the Prison Commissioners 
would be laid on the Table? 

Lorp BELPER said that he would 
make inquiries on the point. At all 
events a circular would be issued to all 


Lord Belper. 





recalled to the attention of the House 
|the various points and illustrations his 
|hon. Friend adduced in support of his 
|argument. The loss of which Irish land- 
| lords complained was not connected with 
the reduction of rents. It was often said 
that the reductions of rent in England 
were as great as those in Ireland, and 
| that therefore the Irish landlords had 
|nothing to complain of. The compari- 
| son was not a correct one, but it was 
| sufficiently plausible to mislead those 
| who were not thoroughly aware of the 
differences existing between the two 
| countries ; it was not a correct one, inas- 


| 


| 


| 
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much as the reductions proceeded from | 
a totally different source. In England the | 
reductions undoubtedly proceeded from 
agricultural depression. But they were 
informed the other day, on the authority 
of the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
agricultural depression did not exist in 
Ireland in anything like the same extent 
as it did in England. The cause, there- 
fore, of the reductions of rents must be 
sought elsewhere. The statement he had 
just referred to was made at the time the 
question of agricultural rates was before 
the House of Commons, and without ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the merit of 
the great scheme then sketched out by 
the First Lord of the Treasury, he must 
candidly acknowledge the consideration 
the right hon. Gentleman extended to 
the landlords in the way he dealt with 
that subject. That, however, had nothing 
to do with the subject now under con- 
sideration. What was complained of was 
that the selling value of land in Ireland 
had been reduced from 22 or 23 years’ 
purchase to 17, 16, or even 15 years’ pur- 
It was quite clear that that was 
independent of the reduction of rent. He 
must not be supposed to undervalue re- 
duction of rent, which had struck terror 
into every landlord in Ireland—he 
merely said this was independent of it. If 
it were not there was no reason why the 
number of years’ purchase should have 
varied, and property should have sold for 
the same number of years’ purchase of 
the reduced rent as it formerly did of the 
higher rent. But now it was reduced 
from 22 or 23 years’ purchase of the old 
rent to 17, 16, or 15 of the reduced rent. 
In other words, one-fourth of the fee- 
simple of the property of the landlord 
had been taken from him without com- 
pensation and transferred to the tenant. 
That was the effect chiefly of the Land 
Act of 1881, which introduced fixity of 
tenue and tenant-right, and he deeply 
regretted that last year Her Majesty’s 
Government, by extending the opera- 
tions of that Act and by bringing fresh 


chase. 
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holdings under its operation, set the seal 
of their approval on its provisions. 
Their Lordships could easily understand 
what the result of such depreciation 
of property, especially of encumbered 
property, must be. Mortgagees were 
trembling for their money; landlords 
were forced to sell, and driven from 
their properties and their homes. One 
sometimes hears the view expressed that 
the sooner property was transferred to 
the tenant the better; but he did not 
think that those who advocated that 
view had fully considered the results of 
its adoption, and he could not think such 
a view could be held by the Government. 
Whatever might be the future of land 
purchase in Ireland, whether, if we could 
look forward for 50 or 100 years, we 
should find, as seemed generally to be 
assumed, the land occupied by a pro- 
sperous and contented peasant proprie- 


1897} 


tary, or whether, as some with perhaps 
no less knowledge of the country were 
disposed to fear, we should find that one 
or two thrifty men in each district had 
bought out the others, and that there 
were as many landlords in Ireland as 
now, and a great deal harder ones, what- 
ever might be the issue of this great 
scheme, it surely could not be held to 
be an advantage that those who now 
constituted the land-owning class in Ire- 
land should be utterly exterminated. It 
must surely be deemed preferable on the 
ground of expediency alone that there 
should be still left in the country some 
people of rather more education and cul- 
ture than the ordinary agricultural class, 
to assist in administering the affairs of 
the country, and in other ways pro- 
moting its interests, and that a helping 
hand should be extended by the State 
to save those who had so grievously 
suffered by legislation from ruin and 
expatriation. It was, however, not on 
grounds of expediency that he appealed ; 
he wished to urge the higher claim 
of justice. Tenant-right never before 
existed out of Ulster. In the other three 
provinces it was strictly guarded againsr, 
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the incoming tenant had to sign a paper 


{LORDS} 


His noble Friend (Lord Inchiquin) had| a large farmer. 
informed the House that on his property | 


certifying that no money had passed be- | 


tween him and the outgoing tenant, and 
that, nevertheless, a tenant who had 
taken a farm shortly before 1881 at 


£130) had a tew years later sold the 
tenant-right for £1,250. He himself 
knew instances on a property with which 
he was intimately connected where the 
then landlord, finding that, behind his 
back, an 
money to an outgoing one, reimbursed 
the new tenant for his outlay, saying 
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But in all Ireland 
one-third of the agricultural holdings dil 
not exceed 15 acres in area. He would 
not weary their Lordships with a long 


'description of deterioration, but would 
| only mention salient points. 


In former 


‘times the practice of burning the land 
£150 a year (subsequently reduced to) 


incoming tenant had paid | 


| artificial manure, and selling 


that he was not going to have his pro- | 


perty fined down in that fashion. In 
all the provinces, except Ulster, land- 


buying and selling of their property. The 
transfer of one-fourth of the fee simple 
was a bonus to the sitting tenant, arid 
to the sitting tenant alone. It was what 
he had never paid for, never had, and 
to which he could make no claim. Nor 
could it be justified by any increase in 


the letting value of the land consequent | 


He 


on the improvements by the tenant. 


had been so common that repeated Acts 
of Parliament were passed to prevent it. 
Later there had been the immoderate use 
of guano, which experienced agricultur- 
ists denounced as nearly as bad. Since 
then constant mowing, and selling the 
hay off the land, raising green crops with 
them in the 
market, feeding young stock without top 
dressing, and other bad and careless 
husbandry had reduced the land to a far 


| greater amount in value than that of any 
lords had set their faces against any such | 


improvement by the tenant in buildings 
If a landlord should by 
circumstances 


or otherwise. 


any unforeseen regain 
possession of his property, and was rich 


enough and foolhardy enough to lay out 


/money on Irish land, he would sweep 
_away all the so-called improvements of 
| the tenant, and by a long system of till- 


was the last man in the world to say that | 
| 
a tenant should not be compensated to 


the last farthing for any bond fide im- 
provement, adding to the letting value, 
for which he had not received any return 
in money or money’s worth. But when 
improvements were spoken of, deteriora- 
tion must be taken into account. 
the time of the Morley Select Com- 
mittee he had been much surprised to 
find it generally assumed by the so- 
called Nationalist Members that the land 
had been generally improved by the 
tillage of the farmers. He ha: written 
to all the most experienced mea in his 
county, and to some in Mayo and Ros- 
ecmmon. He received the sunie aziswer 
from all—that for one acre improved 
they could point to 100 deteriorated. 
must be remembered that this was a 
country of small farms, where a man who 


paid £50 a year rent was considered | 


Lord Clonbrock. 


It | 


age try to get the land into decent con- 
When Mr. Parnell’s phrase of 
“ prairie value” was used, he hed heard 
landlords say, “ Prairie value, I wish I 
could get my land back in its prairie 
state.” This deterioration 


dition. 


was well 


| known to the tenants themselves. In 1877 


At | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| too high. 


when farming was a more prosperous 
business than now, a landlord in County 
Tipperary told him that some 60 year 
leases had just fallen in, and that he had 
proposed to the tenants to give them new 
leases at the old rent. They objected to 
the rent as being too high. He repre- 
sented to them that as 1817 was a year 
of notorious agricultural depression, the 
rents then fixed could not be considered 
Their answer was “ Ah, but 
the land was new then!” showing how 
fully aware they were that the land had 
suffered under their treatment and that 
of their predecessors in title. He did not 
wish to speak hardly of these small ten- 
ants, they were a poor and uneducated 
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set of men and knew no better, and if 
prejudiced and averse to new ideas, were 
not the only class of the agricultural 
community so constituted. Nor did he 
mean that there were no improving ten- 
ants, those in mountain and moorland 
districts must be placed in a different 
category. But it was not just 50 or 100 
who have deterioriated their land should 
receive the treatment due to one or two 
who have improved it. He feared he was 
encumbering his remarks with a mass of 
detail, but things in Ireland, although 
nominally similar to things in England, 
differed so essentially from them that it 
was necessary to dwell on a number 
of small points. He believed his argu- 
ment to be sound, if not let it be refuted. 
He called on the noble and learned Lord 
on the Front Bench, the Lord Chancellor 
for Ireland, who added to his profound 
legal knowledge an intimate acquaint- 
ance with everything in that country, to 
say whether one quarter of the fee simple 
of the landlord’s property had not been 
transferred to the tenant, and whether 
that transfer could be justified on any 
equitable or economic grounds. This less 
was not contemplated by the statesman 
who framed the Land Acts of 1870 and 
1881. Mr. Gladstone said on April 4, 
1870: — 


Land Legislation 


“The establishment of good laws will pro- 
duce that sense of security on the part of 
tenants, and that disposition to invest capital 
in land, which will make the land in Ireland 
not worth merely 20 or 25 years’ purchase, but 
will raise it altogether to, or nearly to, the 
value of land in England or Scotland.” 


On other occasions Mr. Gladstone repeat- 
edly said that landlords would gain rather 
than lose by the Land Acts, and moreover 
that if they incurred any loss they were 
fully entitled to compensation. His 
noble Friend had quoted several passages 
from his speeches and other members of 
his Government. He also quoted from 
independent authorities, among others 
from the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack. From a remark of the noble 
and learned Lord he gathered that he had 
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seen no reason to vary his opinion, and 
he therefore hoped they might hear his 
voice raised in support of their claims. 
The rights of property were always jea- 
lously safeguarded, except in this in- 
stance. If a few acres of a man’s pro- 
perty were taken for any public work he 
was amply compensated. The cases were 
absolutely parallel. One fourth of the 
fee simple of their properties had been 
taken from them for a supposed public 
advantage, and it would be only just that 
in the event of a sale the difference in 
the selling value caused by legislation 
should be made up to the landlord by 
the State. In other cases loans should 
be granted to landlords at the same rate 
as now granted to tenants to enable 
them to pay off their incumbrances and 
save them from ruin. Neither would 
affect him personally, he had no incum- 
brances anxious to pay off, 
and he did not wish to sell his property. 
Wisely or unwisely his desire was to 
“stick to the ship.” He 
keep up his present relations 
those among the 
of his life had been spent, of 
whose conduct to himself he had 
nothing to complain ; but he did appeal 
on behalf of many he knew in Ireland 
who were on the brink of ruin, through 
their Lordships’ House to the people of 
England, to whose sense of justice, he 
believed no one appealed in vain, to lister 
to their just claim, and to save them 
from absolute ruin. [* Hear, hear! ”] 
*THE Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said his noble Friend who introduced the 
Motion did so with such ability and so ex- 
plicitly, that he hardly thought it was 
necessary for him to support his state- 
ments, and those statements had been so 
ably supported by his noble Friend who 
had just sat down that he felt some re- 
luctance in trespassing on the time of 
the House. He would not, however, like 
it to go forth that these two noble Lords 
were not supported by the other land- 
owners, not only in the House, but in all 
parts of Ireland, or that their views were 
not endorsed, that the ruin that was 


he was 


wshed to 
with 
part 


whom ereater 


and 
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impending over the heads of a certain 
number of the landowning class in Ire- 
land, was due, not to economic reasons, 
not to the depression of agriculture, but 
was due entirely to certain Acts of the 
Legislature, which in the words of his 
noble and learned Friend the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, had filched away their | 
property. [“ Hear, hear!”] He would) 
not enter into the administration of the | 
Land Acts of 1870 and 1881. He would | 
not denounce or criticise those Acts, for, 
in the presence of two noble Lords | 
opposite who were Members of the Gov-| 
ernment which passed these Acts, he | 
would say that he believed they passed | 
them in the sincere belief that the land-| 
owning class would not be injured by | 
them, and that they never apprehended | 
the danger that was in them. In corro- | 
boration of that belief, he would refer to | 
some remarks of Mr. Bright, a leading | 
Member of the then Cabinet, who said | 
in regard to the Act of 1881— | 








“.My view is, that in reality the rents in Ire- | 
land will, for the most part, in nine cases | 
ous of ten, be fixed very much as they are | 
pow.” | 

| 
Mr. Forster, who was Chief Secretary | 
when the Act was passed, said : — 


“The final result of the Measure will be that | 
the landlords of Ireland, small and large, will | 


be better off than they are at the present | 
mcment.” 


{LORDS} 
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allowed to pass, which had brought 
almost to ruin the landowning class in 
Ireland, which he believed the Govern- 
ment of the day honestly meant to pro- 
tect. He did not think that any one 
with any practical experience of Ireland 
would contradict him when he said that 
those prophecies had been entirely falsi- 
fied. If any one proposed to contradict 
him he would refer him to a subsequent 
speech of the same Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Selborne, who advocated the Act of 1881 
because he contended it could not be 
fraught with any danger to the land- 
lords. Six years afterwards, in 1887, he 
found that Lord Selborne used the fol- 
lowing expression, which endorsed to the 
hilt all he had said. Lord Selborne 


said :— 


“JT would rather have cut off my hand than 
have been a party to the Measure of 1881, 
giving the House the reasons and assurances 
1 then gave, if I had had a notion that within 
five years after its passing it would be thrown 


| over by its authors.” 


After the quotations he had given, he 
thought their Lordships would allow that 
it was entirely due to Acts of the Houses 
of Parliament that the landowning in- 
terest in Ireland was placed in its present 
perilous and almost miserable condition. 
{“ Hear, hear!”] Mr. Gladstone cer- 
tainly said in 1881 that the landowning 


‘class were no longer landowners, but 


And Lord Carlingford, who represented 
the Irish Government in their Lordship’s 
House said: “I maintain that the Bill| 
will cause the landlords no money loss | 
whatever,” while Lord Selborne, the then | 
Lord Chancellor, said : — 


“I deny that the Bill will in anv degree | 
whatever diminish the rights of the landlord or | 
the value of his interest.” | 


If it had not been for these assurances, 
the Land Act of 1881 would not only not 
have passed their Lordship’s House, but! 
it would not have pased the House of) 
Commons. Consequently, he maintained 
that it was entirely due to these prognos- 
tications of prophecies that an Act was 
Marquess of Londonderry. 





merely rent chargers ; but they were not 
even the rent chargers he imagined them. 
They were the mere nominal proprietors 
of a rent charge which was gradually and 
surely diminishing. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 


| Consequently he maintained that their 


condition was ene which had never before 
been put on any class of the community. 
Land was constantly taken for the pur 
pose of constructing a railway or enlarg- 
ing a town, but full compensation was 
always paid. Could anyone say that one 
shilling of compensation had been given 
to the landowning class for the property 
which had been filched away from them} 
Compensation had never been denied to 
anyone whose property had been taken 
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away from him. Mr. Gladstone himself, 
when he described the landowning class 
as rent chargers, said :— 


“The Legislature has, no doubt, a perfect 
right to reduce the landlord to that position, 
but,” he added, “ giving him proper compensa- 
tion for any loss he may sustain in money.” 


And that statement was corroborated by 
Sir Roundell Palmer, and when it was 
seen that the gentleman who introduced 
the Act of 1881, declared that if property 
was taken away from him the ‘owner 
should receive compensation, he main- 
tained the landlords had a right to com- 
pensation at the hands of a Conservative 
Government, who opposed the Measure 
and declared that compensation was the 
just right of the man whose property was 
taken away. [“Hear, hear!”| There 
were Members of their Lordship’s House 
who were Members of the House of Com- 
mons, and made most able speeches in 
opposition to the Act of 1881. His noble 
Friend the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
addressed himself to this question with 
an ability which commanded the admira- 
tion of the Conservative Party, and he 
was supported by the present Lord Privy 
Seal. The latter said :— 


“You are going to take away something 
which has hitherto been considered as belong- 
ing to the landlord, and to hand it over to the 
tenant, and you are not going to pay the land- 
lord anything for it. It comes to that, and | 
cannot for one moment imagine that in all 
these discussions the question of compensation 
has not entered into the minds of the Govern- 
ment. sut that does not alter the 
question whether compensation ought to be 
given or not. All I can say is, give the tenant 
by all means the full value, if he wants it, of 
his improvement, but let us have a reckoning | 
eee Let the Government. say, | 
‘As in all other cases where we take property | 
from cne man for the benefit of others, we offer 
you compensation, full, fair, and ample com- 
pensation, for the injury we undoubtedly do to 
your estates.” 


His noble and learned Friend below him 
said : — 


“Can any man say that the property of the 
Irish landlord is not damaged in the market 
to the extent of millions by this legislation? 
With certainty of reduction of rent, with a 
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pevalty on raising it, with the practical cer- 
‘ainty of never resuming possession, I ask is 
there not a clear mutilation of property? is 
there not a distinct expropriation? ” 


If there was an expropriation at the 
hands of Parliament, the very least Par- 
liament could do was to give compensa- 
tion for it. These remarks were made by 
his two noble Friends when in Opposi- 
tion. They were now in office. It re- 
mained to be seen whether they were 
prepared to carry out in office the pledges 
they gave in Opposition. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| They might say, “ We are not 
responsible for the Acts of 1870 and 
1881.” No, but they are responsible for 
the Act of 1896, and having taken upon 
themselves that responsibility, he main- 
tained they were part and parcel of the 
Government who passed the other Acts. 
As they had aggravated the hardships of 
the landowners, they were as responsible 
as noble Lords opposite for the rectifica- 
tion of the expropriation of the landlords 
and the mutilation of their property. 
[* Hear, hear!”] His noble and learned 
Friend below him made many speeches 
on the Act of 1896, but he never heard 
him allude to the subject of compensa- 
tion, and he would ask him why, if, in 
his own words, the Act of 1881 mutilated 
the landlords’ property and expropriated 
them, when the Government were aggra- 
vating their hardships in 1896, he did 
not say one word as to compensation for 


that mutilation and _ expropriation. 
[“ Hear, hear!”| It might be asked, 
What course could the Government 


pursue in order to mitigate the misfor- 
tunes of the landowners! The Irish land- 


| owning class were groaning at the present 


moment under various hardships. The 
question of tithe rent-charge pressed 
hardly and unduly in certain sections of 
the community. That was a fact which 
his noble and learned Friend would not 
contradict, and he thought it was his 
duty, as a Member of the Government, 
to see that some inquiry was made into 
the question of the hardships borne by 
the landowning class, with a view to 
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ascertaining whether something could 
not be done to mitigate their sufferings. 
One important point was the question of 
ameliorating the condition of the land- 
owning class by advancing public money 
at a cheap rate of interest, so that the 
enormous charges which so many of them 
had now to pay might be reduced. 
Whilst the landlords’ rents had _ been 
steadily reduced, their mortgages had 
remained the same. He did not suggest 
that the Government should ask the en- 
cumbrancers to reduce the interest due 
to them by one shilling, but he urged 
that the Government should advance 
money at 3 or 3} per cent. to enable the 
landlords to pay off mortgages which 
were in many cases effected in a hurry 
and in moments of excitement at five 
per cent. or even more. The Government 
could do this without any risk to them- 
selves—[“ hear, hear!”|—and_ thereby 
assist the landlords materially. If there 
was one characteristic for which the Eng- 
jish people were well known, it was their 
sense of justice, and he believed that 
if the people thoroughly understood 
that one class in the community had 
been seriously injured, not through eco- 
nomic causes, but by Act of Parliament, 
they would be anxious to redress the 
landlords’ grievance. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I am very 
glad to understand from my _ noble 
Friends connected with Ireland that they 
do not intend to push this Motion to a 
Division. If they did, I should feel my- 
self placed in great difficulty. I agree 
with every word in the Resolution con- 
sidered on its own merits, but I doubt 
very much whether it would be expedient 
for this House, and to the interest of the 
supporters of the Motion, that we should 
adopt the Resolution in the formal way. 
I do not think that it would forward the 
cause of compensation by a single step. 
That compensation must be more or less 
pecuniary, and we have no power over 
the funds of the State. Then it might 
alienate in a measure the friendly dis- 
position of the Government, to whose 


Marquess of Londonderry. 
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good will, after all, my noble Friends 
must trust. But I should think myself 
unworthy of the position which I hold in 
your Lordships’ House if I did not take 
this opportunity of saying that with the 
words and spirit of the Resolution and 
the course of conduct to which it poinis 
I absolutely agree. I beg you to observe 
that there is not a word of censure 
against the Act of 1881 in this Resolu- 
tion. Iam anxious to point out that my 
advocacy of compensation in this case 
is entirely separate from my opinion of 
the merits or demerits of the Act 
of 1881. My opinion of that Act is well 
known to your Lordships, and I am not 
going to trouble the House by expressing 
it again. Many people are inclined to 
say, “ Whatever were the demerits of the 
Act of 1881, it was conceded as an Act 
of political necessity.” I do not agree 
that it was an act of polit‘cal necessity, 
and my opinions are so strong, and, I 
hope, so clear, with regard to the prin- 
ciple of private rights, against which that 
Measure committed a gross and unjusti- 
fiable aggression, that I will never admit 
that it was a necessary act of public 
policy. But, admitting for a moment that 
that Measure was a necessary Act of 
public policy, that does not at all pre- 
clude, but rather strengthens, the claim 
for compensation put forward by the 
landlords. Look at what took place in 
1846 under the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel when he granted the repeal 
of the Corn Laws as an act of public 
policy. No one can imagine that the 
agricultural interests in this country, that 
the landlords of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, had a vested interest in the taxa- 
tion of the country, taxation which had 
an indirect effect in protecting land. 
They had no such vested interest ; but 
the Irish landlords had - undoubtedly 
vested rights in the rental of their estates. 
Well, it was thought at that time that 
the granting of free trade would be a 
serious blow to the agricultural interest, 
and Sir Robert Peel offered large 
measures of compensation to the land- 
owning class. He proposed to grant a 
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joan for agricultural purposes at a cheap | 
rate, and this loan had an important 
effect in enabling us to meet the concus- | 
sion caused by the change of system. | 
I have reason to know myself the great | 
value of that loan, for I had just suc: | 
ceeded to my property, and borrowed | 
under that Act £10,000, which greatly | 
relieved the pressure which was_ un- | 
doubtedly caused for a time by the in- 
troduction of Free Trade. This money | 
was spent on my estates under Govern- | 
ment inspection on the drainage and | 
enclosure of land, and partly on the} 
emigration of the overcrowded popu- | 
lation of the Hebrides. There 
an example of the public’s coming 
forward to help an_ interest which | 
was indirectly affected by a measure | 
which was undoubtedly due to a con- | 
sideration of the interests of the public. 
Now, what difference there in this 
case? It was promised that the Act of 
1881 should not be allowed to interfere 


is | 


is 


with your Lordships’ pecuniary interests 
The predictions of the Government of the 
day—they were my colleagues, but I -lid | 
not believe one word that they said— 
[laughter |—their predictions have been | 
falsitied ; and how have they been falsi- 
fied? It is the fault of Parliament and 
of all parties that they have been falsi- 
fied. I reminded your Lordships some 
weeks ago that in the Bill as it left the) 
Cabinet there was a rule to guide the | 
Commissioners in estimating rent. In 
June, when the Bill was in Committee. 
some one moved to strike out the words 
which directed that rent should »e 
assessed as rent is assessed for the pur- 
pose of taxation. The Amendment was 
agreed to by the Government, and very | 
few Members seemed to see that the| 
mode of estimating rental was thereby | 
left entirely in the discretion of the Com- | 
missioners. The Commissioners were 
without guidance, and there was no ap- 
peal. Each Commissioner was free to 
Cispose of the property of the landlords 
of Ireland as he might please. It was 
not creditable that such an Act should 
have been passed by a civilised Parlia- 
ment at the end of the 19th century. 
(“Hear, hear!”] There was only one 
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Member, as far as I can find out, who 
foresaw what would happen and ex- 
pressed his views, and he was Mr. (now 
Sir) John Gorst. He not only observed 
upon the point, but moved an Amend- 
ment which directed the Commissioners 
that they should take into consideration 
the market value of land in the country, 
the value of tenant rights, and so on. 
A long discussion followed upon that, 
and Mr, Arthur Balfour, a great Con- 
servative leader, discounted it altogether, 
urging that you should allow the Court, 
so-called, absolutely free discretion! 
Your Lordships may think I am exag- 
gerating the state of the law under which 
the Land Laws are administered. Look 
at these extracts from Mr. Morley’s Com- 
mittee. In 1894 the House of Commons, 
on the Motion of Mr. John Morley, ap- 
pointed a Committee of which he was 
Chairman. That Committee was largely 
composed of Nationalist Members and 


| English Radical Members, with a very 


small representation of the Unionist 


| Party, and here is the Report which they 
| arrived at, I believe unanimously, on the 
| state of matters,— 


“ As regards the powers of the Commissioners 
each individual administrator acts absolutely 
according to his own opinion of what may have 
been intended, and there is neither common 


| understanding of the law nor anvthing ap- 


}roaching uniformity of practice.” 
[“ Hear, hear!” ] Just conceive that state 
of things on the part of a body of men 
to whom you have given absolute power 
over the property of a large class of Her 


| Majesty’s subjects! No law whatever, no 


indication of the general principle even, 


| on the part of Parliament, but everything 


left to the individual discretion of the 
Commissioners! Who were these men 
who were appointed? There were three 
gentlemen of high individual character, 
and I dare say if we are to restore the 
Star Chamber in our time such men 
would administer it quite as well as the 
men in the time of Charles I. [Laughter. | 
But I do not think that is the principle 
of civilised law. Look at what Justice 


O’Hagan said in opening the Court. He 
made a long speech ending with a Latin 
quotation the purport of which was that 
they were not a Court like any other 
Court, guided by known precedents and 
law, but they proceeded on their own dis- 
cretion, in the darkness—in tenebris 
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But he encouraged the Court to go on 
with courage, and my Lords, they have 
and they have disposed of the property 
of the landlords precisely as they pleased. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] What have you gained 
for all this?) Have you gaincd the con- 
tentment of the tenant class? Not a bit. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] They demand more, 
and they will demand all until they get 
all. [Cheers.| They openly avow that 
they wish the landlord class to be swept 
out of Ireland. Have your Lordships 
read the letter addressed to Lord Salis- 
bury by the Ulster Land Committee? 
They are just as discontented as the land- 
lords, and in this remarkable document 


they say there is no law guiding these | 


decisions, that the Comissioners have 
laid down certain laws of their own, that 
the Ulster farmers are not, therefore, re- 
ceiving justice in the Land Courts, a state 
of matters which deserves the grav+ 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
So that it is not the landlords only who 
ask for an inquiry, but the tenants, and 
they say, with just as much reason, that 
“We do not agree with the principles, 
if there are any, by which these men are 
guided, and we are suffering injustice.” 
You have not gained the confidence of 
the tenant class. It may be asked, what 
are the principles which they themselv:s 
would lay down? I will tell you one 
principle which these Ulster gentlemen 
lay down. They defend the tenant class 
against the accusation that they give ex- 
travagant prices for tenant right. It is 
not right to pay extravagant rents, but 
it is quite right to bid large capital sums 
for tenant right—that is glorious enter- 
prise—only these extravagant prices 
ought to be charged against the landlord. 
When they bid a sum notoriously above 


the value of all the improvements, then | 


the interest in respect of this sum is to 
be deducted from the landlord’s rent. 
That is, the Irish tenants are to be en- 
couraged in the wildest speculations, and 
the interest on the loans for these specu- 
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done by legislation which is scandalously 
unjust, and against all the interests of 
civilisation and the principles and prac- 
tice of all civilised States. You ought, 
in consideration of the sufferings which 
have been brought upon the landlords 
which you did not expect, which you pre. 
dicted would not take place—I do not 
say you ought to compensate as you did 
the slave owners in Jamaica by a sum of 
money, but you ought to consider now 
far, without burdening the public, you 
may by cheap loans do what you have 
so largely done in the case of the tenants 
to enable the landlords to recover their 
|position in Ireland. [“ Hear, hear!” 
With regard to the purchase of land, is 
it not an absurd state of things that you 
hold out a bonus to people to buy land 
in Ireland, but only to one class? You 
hold out a great bonus to the tenants 
to buy land, but you hold out no bonus to 
| any other class. Is that consistent with 
|common sense? Are there no men with 
| capital in Ireland not now connected with 
land, who would make good owners if en- 
couraged to buy with security of tenure? 
|Surely there are. I think the State 
| ought to give cheap loans to the land- 
lords as well as the tenants, to enable 
'them, if possible, to recover their posi- 
|tion in the country, and that, in my 
| opinion, is the only way in which you 
| can restore peace or contentment to Ire- 
land. [Cheers.] In the meantime, the 
| Government have announced the issue of 
-another Commission. I have no hope 
that that Commission will do more, but 
| that will be something, if they reiterate 
_the finding of Mr. Morley’s Commission, 
| if they establish by incontestible evidence 
|that no principle whatever has guided 
| these men; and that, under circum- 
stances precisely similar, in different 
| parts of the country they have given a 
| different decision, ruinous to one class, 
| largely to the gain of another. [“ Hear, 
|hear!”] If the new Commission estab- 
| lishes these facts, it will be an additional 


























lations are to be charged on the Jand- | claim upon Parliament and the public 
lord’s rent. These are the principles you) to help landlords who are suffering. 
have let loose on the land; you have|[Cheers.] Even if this should not be the 
laid down no others, and you have | result, if the Land Act of 1881 be re 
opened the door to all these absurd de- | garded—as I can never regard it—as an 


mands from all classes interested. That | : : : 
. /innocent concession to public necessit 
is what you have done, and how they are P ys 


to be allayed again I do not know. My | even in that case you will, I hope, follow 
own view is—you ought to take into con-| the example of Sir Robert Peel—and 


sideration the grave injustice you have|give what amelioration you can to the 
Duke of Argyll. 
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class which has suffered for the interests 
of the public. [Cheers.] 

*Tue Eart or MAYO thanked the noble 
Duke for having said what he had done 
on behalf of the Irish landlords. On 
the question of compensation what, he 
asked, was meant by it? 
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“Tt is made for some positive injury sus- 
tained. Justice requires that it should be equal 
in value, if not like in kind, to that which is 
lost or injured.” 


The law of compensation was admitted 
in 1833, when twenty millions was granted 
to the planters whose slaves were set 
free. Lord Althorp, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on that occasion said :— 


“The circumstances it was proposed to meet 
were unusual and without precedent.” 


He submitted to their Lordships that the 
circumstances now were unusual and 
without precedent. In 1845 in Lands 
Clause Acts, compensation for land 
value was allowed, and in the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Acts, 1845, it was 
also taken into consideration. This was 
no new question. It was raised by Lord 
Inchiquin in 1881, and by Lord Castle- 
town in ’84. Since then the landlords’ 
properties had gradually vanished and 
gone to the best protected tenant in the 
world. He said let the tenant be well 
protected, but this protection was 
carried out solely at the expense of the 
landowner. Adopting simple and non- 
legal language, let him tell their Lord- 
ships how the Irish tenant was protected. 
He could not be disturbed in his tenancy 
so long as he paid the rent fixed for him 
by an independent tribunal; his rent 
was fixed by Commissioners appointed 
by Statute and not by his landlord ; he 
had absolute power of dealing with his 
holding by sale or otherwise ; he could 
purchase his holding with money pro- 
vided by Government; he repaid the 
money so provided by a terminable an- 
nuity, perhaps over 60 per cent. less 
than his old rent, and probably 30 to 36 
per cent. less than the judicial rent. In 
the landlords’ case an independent tri- 
bunal fixed his rents every 15 years and 
reduces them. The landlord had no 
power to deal with the tenant’s holding ; 
he had not the power of pre-emption or 
resumption ; the Government provided 
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no money to landowners for the same 
purposes as the tenant was provided with 
money for; the Government lent money 
to tenants at a low rate of interest. 
Landowners had no such facilities, except 
perhaps to drain lands, which lands the 
sub-commissioners could reduce the rent 
of. Not only had they to pay the in- 
terest on the loans, but they had also to 
suffer from the reduction of the Sub- 
Commissioners every fifteen years. The 
Sub-Commissioners began reducing rents 
for the second term in July last in Co. 
Armagh by 50 per cent., and they had 
gone gaily on in the same strain. Lord 
Templetown raised a debate in July last 
on this question, when he said he 
wished to know on what principle 
the Sub-Commissioner reduced the 
rents. The Lord Chancellor's (Lord 
Halsbury’s) answer was instructive :— 


“What he would point out was, that the 
Government were as powerless as the noble 
Lord himself to discern what were the prin- 
ciples unon which the Commissioners had 
acted. The wisdom of Parliament had con- 
fided to them that duty, and the Government 
could not be expected to dive into the minds 
of the Commissioners and find out what were 
the principles on which they had proceeded.” 


They could not find out, they did not 
wish to undertake that duty, they were 
not guided by any principles, they were 
not guided by prices, but people who 
acted without principles should have 
their procedure inquired into. That 
was admitted, and there was to be a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
procedure, and Irish landlords would see 
that proper evidence was laid before 
that Commission. This was not the 
only reason they had for speaking 
out. They had spoken on several occa- 
sions, they had spoken before a Govern- 
ment of the Party to which he belonged, 
and before a Government of the Party 
row in opposition ; but no notice what- 
ever had been taken of their representa- 
tions. They had spoken on every matter 
connected with property in Ireland, and 
at last they had a word of sympathy 
from the present Prime Minister, who 
said to the deputation introduced by the 
Duke of Abercorn in March last :— 


“Tn the days in which we live the class that 
does not complain is » class that will go to 
the wall. I commend these thoughts to you. 
I believe if you are suffering under injustice— 
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and on this occasion I am not competent to| been of English statesmen since 1881? 
express an opinion—but if you are suffering | Was that what they were to look to} 
under injustice the remedy is in your own ek the Pelee: Minis d th 
hands by taking care that injustice is not com- | /! the Prime Minister and the present 
mitted in a corner.” | Government remember the Irish Unionist 
| alliance and the last General Election? 
A great many things were done in| Did they remember how the Irish Union- 
corners in Ireland of which there was | ists helped to bring the Government into 
little public knowledge. The Sub-| power! Did they forget Brigg and For- 
Commissioners acted in a corner. The} far? Eighty per cent. of the men who 
Prime Minister had given the cue, he} did the work for the Government and 
had struck a chord and given the tune | gave financial support, were Irish Union- 
to play. He was the leader, and they | ists and landowners, and when the 
would keep time and tune together and | Alliance did not go down to the constitu- 
play fortissimo—there would be no piano | ency those elections were lost. There 
movements. [“Hear!”] Then as to the| was no gratitude in politics, and they 
question of compensation. Injustice | expected none, but they liked to remind 
had been done, that everybody would | the Government of what they had done. 
have to admit. Property had been|They killed Home Rule, they saved 
taken away, by a stroke of the pen, to| the country from that, and Irish Union- 
the extent in his own case of £800 a/ ists had a great deal to do with bringing 
the Government into power. In another 





year, and in many other cases of 15, 20, | 


and 30 per cent. There were just laws 
and there were unjust laws. Irish 
ladies and gentlemen had drained the 
bitter cup to the very dregs. He sup- 
posed it would be of no use his saying 
how people had been ruined, how ladies 
and gentlemen had not bread to put into 
their mouths, and had a desperate future 
before them. In discussing this ques- 


tion of compensation he did not in any | 
come down on the English | 


“cc 


way wish to 
taxpayer.” There need be no fear about 
that, especially after what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said in the com- 


mencement of his Budget speech when he | 
spoke of being on the crest of a wave of | 


prosperity such as this country had 
never experienced before. 


of prosperity did not touch the Irish 
shore, none of this prosperity reached the 
Irish landlord, nor the tenants. English 
law ground slowly, but it ground exceed- 
ingly small. What was the outlook for 
the Irish landowners? 


“Like hard-pressed men, they were forced 
back against a wall built of Irish Land Acts, 
each stone of which was securely laid by Eng- 
lish Parliamentary ingenuity. Through or over 
it there was no escape, and the Sub-Commis- 
sioners pressed close and hard.” 


Was it the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to let matters go on as now? 
Did they mean to ruin the Irish gentry 
and root them out? Was that the policy 
of the Government, as it seemed to have 


Earl of Mayo. 


The Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer sailed in a gilded | 
ship upon a golden ocean, but the wave | 


place the First Lord of the Treasury had 
announced that local government was 
'to be granted to Ireland with between 
| £700,000 and £800,000 to carry it out. 
| Who had carried on the local government 
of Ireland up to this?) The country gen- 
tlemen. They did their duty in local 
affairs, this sum was now handed over 
to make the scheme workable, still the 


Sub-Commissioners went round surely 
and quickly ruining the gentry. It 


| was well said by a northern landowner, 
|“ Mr. Balfour gives me £40 a year, and 
the Sub-Commissioners have taken away 
£400.” If they were ruined the gentry 
could take no part in local government. 
| Of course the Government could Jeave 
local government to the men who now 
ruled on Boards of Guardians, and what 
they were was well known. He did not 
| wish to abuse the other section of his 
| fellow countrymen ; there was no need 
to say anything of them. Irish land- 
lords were more impressed by ex- 
isting calamities than by the calcu 
lations and machinations of a dis- 
tant and comprehensive intelligence. 
They felt that while the Government 
announced Local Government as a boon, 
the Sub-Commissioners were still at 
work. Of the Land Commission 
administered by three men, the Dublin 
wits said, “One cannot hear, one 
will not hear, and the other is never 
here.” Given the best Land Commission 
in the world, they had to administer 
laws such as existed in no other country. 
Property was taken away by the process 
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gone through without any compensation 
whatsoever. Constitutional Governments 
knew of no such Land Laws as existed 
in Ireland at the present time. Even 
representatives of the people of Ireland 
admitted that, and had allowed that 
“some compensation was due to the 
Jrish landlords.” The men who ad- 
mitted this were men whose policy was 
separation from England, and the case 
must be hard indeed to call forth this 
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admission. This question would be 
raised again. This was not the time to 
divide. They had pledged themselves 


not to divide; the time was not oppor- 
tune, but at the proper time they would 
ask for the support of English Lords. 
The land question was approaching their 
borders very closely. There had been a 
Crofter Commission for Scotland, and 
this Session a Welsh Land Bill had been 
introduced, but not passed he was thank- 
ful to say. The question of compensa- 
tion need not frighten English tax- 
payers. The easiest and most simple 
way would be the use of public money at 
a cheap rate. That was given to the 
tenants, and in all fairness why should 
it not be allowed to landlords? At the 
proper time a scheme would be put for- 
ward and tne Government be asked 
seriously to consider this question of 
compensation. Next year the Local 
Government Bill would be brought on, 
and country gentlemen in Ireland having 
had their property taken away, would 
be deprived of the little influence they 
had in local affairs. Democracy would 
rule; but if the country gentlemen were 
to be submerged, at least some consi- 
deration should be given to the claim 
for compensation. The demand would 
be made of the Legislature, and it re- 

‘mained to be seen what the reply would 
be. They would ask to be granted some 
relief from the benevolent tyranny under 
which they lived. 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asupourng): The series of 
Statutes that go to make up the Irish 
Land Laws readily lend themselves to 
discussion. It is a novel code, and 
I suppose no Statute ever placed on 
the Statute-book more readily lends itself 
to criticism than the Land Act of 1881. 
It has supplied themes to all my noble 
Friends who have spoken to-night, and 
it has sustained a very vigorous attack 
from the noble Duke. I should indeed 
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be in a strange position if I felt myself 
called upon to defend the Act of 1881. 
It was my duty in the House of Com- 
mons to take an active part in opposing 
the Bill in its entirety and in criticising 
its various clauses; therefore, it would 
not be possible for me to-night, unless I 
admitted that I had changed my mind 
and the views I then deliberately ex- 
pressed, to stand forward as a supporter 
ond defender of that Act. What I said 
in 1881 I thought ; my thoughts I firmly 
expressed ; and I do not feel called upon 
to qualify or apologise for anything 
I then said. On that occasion, on one 
side, there were the expressions of hope 
that the Act would not do as much harm 
as was anticipated to the landlords, and, 
on the other side, there were the expres- 
sions of fear that, notwithstanding the 
benevolent intentions of those who put 
forward the Bill it would do violence to 
rights, and that it would lead to a sub- 
stantial interference with views that had 
been theretofore held sacred with refer- 
ence to property. Many, amongst others 
myself, expressed gloomy anticipations in 
reference to the working of some of its 
clauses, but Parliament, in its wisdom, 
passed by the arguments of the Opposi- 
tion—they did not hearken to the fears 
and they gave great faith to the hopes 
—and, by large majorities, passed the 
Bill into an enactment. I remember 
well the portion of the Act of 1881, so 
pointedly brought into notice by the noble 
Duke in reference to the withdrawal of 
any attempts to supply any special guide 
to the fixing of fair rents by the tribunal 
that was then set up. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Whatever may be the criticism of the 
Statute it has now been on the Statute- 
book for nearly 16 years, and it has been 
dealt with and amended by other 
Statutes, and it impossible now to call 
upon Parliament to ignore its provisions 
or to say that they can be set at naught 
and a repeal introduced in reference to 
them. That is the position that we, as 
practical men, have to face. It opens 
a wide, an immense question of a most 
far-reaching character to suggest that its 
provisions should be regarded as open 
to the principle of a general compensa- 
tion in respect of its working and opera- 
tion. It was obviously a far-reaching 
question, involving not only possibly 
claims for millions, but also an amount 
of detailed examination which possibly 
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has not been present to the minds of 
many who have used the expression. Are 
you to retry, and if so by what tribunal, 
each fair-rent case in order to see how far 
it was not fair and how far it should have 
stopped short before the reduction was 
made? These are points of consideration 
which go to show the greatness and the 
intricacy of the question, as well as the 
vastness of the dimensions of the topic. 
The noble Duke, when he dealt with the 
question and referred in tones of sym- 
pathy to the discussion which has taken 
place, gave it as his clear opinion that it 
would be unwise to ask Parliament to 
pass a Resolution upon the subject, al- 
though it would be reasonable and fair, 
and not without a purpose, to discuss 
the topics which are involved in an ex- 
amination of the Irish Land Code and 
this Act of 1881. As I understood, the 
noble Duke suggested that it was not 
desirable to seek to place upon the Order 
Bock of your Lordships’ House any 
stereotyped Resolution such as that 
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brought forward, and that it was more| 
prudent to have a discussion which | 
may have a sympathetic aspect and which | 
may lead to considerations that would | 
induce Parliament to look favourably on | 
those who allege that they have suf: | 


fered by the provisions of the Act 
of 1881. The particular suggestion 


in the second part of the Motion of my | 


noble Friend that advances should be 


made for the purchase of the tenant- | 


right by the landlord is obviously an ex- 
tremely difficult topic. It is one that 
requires an immensity of examination, 


and the more it is looked into the more | 


it will be found to be surrounded by diffi- 
culties and complexities. 
purchase code of Ireland rests upon the 


suggestion that it is desirable to make | 
advances to occupying tenants to enable | 
them to become the proprietors of their | 
The suggestion involved in| 


holdings. 
the latter part of the Motion would indi. 


cate not that the number of occupying | 
proprietors should be increased, but that | 
occupying tenants should be lessened by | 


making advances to the landlord which 


would enable him, by buying up the! 


tenant right, again to clothe himself with 
dominion over the property. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I never 
dreamt of stopping the power now held 
by the tenants of getting assistance from 
the State to buy their farms. I only 


Lord Chancellor.of Ireland. 


{LORDS} 


The entire | 
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| meant that, in addition to that, the 
landlord should also be allowed to ac- 
quire the tenant-right where it is in the 
market. 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: Again, the topics do not 
become more simple, because, in buy- 
ing up tenant-rights in Ireland, | 
suppose one of the most extraordinary 
things that strikes any one acquainted 
with Irish affairs is the enormous sums 
that are given for tenant right. [Cheers,] 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: Sometimes. 

*Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: They are given very largely. 
[“ Hear, hear!”| One of the matters 
most worthy of note in this diffi- 
cult Irish land problem is that very 
often the sums given for tenant-right 
are entirely out of all proportion with 
what we would conceive to be the value 
of the interest that was bought. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| It becomes, obviously, a diffi- 
cult question to suggest that the State 
should step in and assist some one ‘to 
buy up a commodity where the price was 
regulated not by mercantile principles, 
but by that land hunger and greed and 
desire to possess land that so often 
cause these immense prices to be given. 
*Lorp CASTLETOWN pointed out 
that if the Land Commissioners would 
carry out the instructions they were 
given—namely, to fix in every case the 
value of the tenant-right, there would be 
no question of the tenant-right being 
abnormally high, because they would fix 
it, they assumed, on the true agricul- 
tural value. 

*THe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
|; LAND: That would not meet the 
particular point I am on. I am not 
for a moment going into the detail 
of it. I am only indicating that it is 
an immense question and not at all as 
simple as it looks. The suggestion that 
the State should enable the landlord to 
buy up the tenant-right does rather look 
at the question from the opposite point 
of view to that which is adopted in the 
whole purchase code, where the idea that 
underlies it all is the desirability and the 
utility from the public point of view of 
| increasing the number of tenant occupy- 
| ing purchasers. Lord Londonderry 
| suggested another point for sympathetic 
| treatment, and that was in reference to 
_the tithe rent-charge. That is a matter 
of great importance, and I have always 


| 
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been anxious to see it dealt with in a 
reasonable and sympathetic spirit. I 
gather the suggestion is put forward by 
my noble Friend, as other suggestions 
have been, as an indication of the 
matters in which a fairly reasonable and 
sympathetic consideration might possibly 
be given to the claims of the landlords, 
whilst at the same time feeling the enor- 
mous difficulty of presenting, as a topic 
for satisfactory or practical consideration, 
that of giving compensation for the work- 
ing of an Act which has been in operation 
for so many years. My noble Friend 
Lord Londonderry suggested that my 
noble Friend the Marquess of Lans- 
dewne, who was in charge ef the Bill 
last year, then expressed an opinion in 
favour of the reduction of interest on 
charges. That is a mistake. My noble 
Friend says his remark was in reference 
to the short period of time whilst the 
purchase was waiting completion, and 
that he suggested whether in that very 
shert period of time there might not be 
some consideration as to whether less 
interest might be taken. It did not 
have the wide character indicated 
by Lord Londonderry. The topics in- 
volved here are of very great and acute 
interest to every one connected with Ire- 
land and Irish land. A Commission is | 
ahout to be started to enter on the in- | 
quiry that was stated in the House of | 
Commons cn Friday night, and I assume | 
that the topics as to the working of the | 
land code will be examined. I quite feel | 
and admit that, ‘hough the Land Act of | 
1881 is upon the Statute-book, every one | 
must desire that it should be adminis- | 
tered fairly and reasonably—[cheers|— 
that every fair play should be given to | 
all, and that it should in its working be | 
carried out in a way so as to show every | 
one that the desire was really to fix a| 
rent that was fair and to carry out what | 
was just to all. [Cheers.] 
*Lorv CASTLETOWN thought the) 
noble and learned Lord who had just 
spoken had not dealt with the exact 
point brought forward by the Lord Inchi- 
quin. The noble and learned Lord went 
into the question of the Land Act of | 
1881, but he did not think that was the | 
point they desired particularly to raise. | 
They claimed that now they saw the 
actual effects of the Act of 1881 they | 
were entitled to compensation, and if | 
they could prove that by bringing for- | 
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ward cases, then he thought they had a 
fair ground of argument. Lord Mayo 
referred to the Motion he brought for- 
ward in 1884, and Lord Kimberley, who 
answered him at that time for the Gov- 
ernment of the day, used some words 
which were worth calling to mind. In 
answering that Motion, which was for 
compensation indirectly, Lord Kimberley 
said :— 

“If the Government had stepped in for some 
reason of policy of its own and, without there 
being any difficulty in obtaining their rents, 
had simply said, ‘ We think it necessary to pass 
an Act that will have the effect of producing 
rent,’ and if in that cases there had been no 
compensation given for such reduction, vnat 
would have been confiscation. It could not be 
argued that any portion of this loss had been 
caused by the Act in the sense that if it had 
not passed the landlords would not have 
suffered this loss.” 


Thirteen years had passed away since 
then, and, of course, although he brought 
up at that time a great number of cases 
which proved that great ruin and suffer- 
ing had fallen upon Irish landlords, the 
cases naturally now were more numerous 
and, he thought, more patent and clear. 
He thought he could show that pro- 
prietorial rights had actually been taken 
away from Irish landlords without any 
compensation. He did not propose to 
base his argument only on the cases that 
he should cite to their Lordships, but he 
would call as witnesses the noble Mar- 
quess, the Prime Minister, and the noble 
Marquess, the Secretary of State for 
War, both of whom spoke on the Secona 
Reading of the Bill of 1881. He thought 
he should be able to make it clear that 
if the State for State purposes took away 
any right or any property from any 
person, whatever his class, the State 
should fully compensate that person. In 
a very remarkable speech on the Second 
Reading of the Bill of 1881 the present 


Secretary of State for War said :— 


“Tt is an attempt to quell an agrarian rebel- 
lion by the wholesale concession of proprietary 
rights to the peasantry of Ireland, a concession 
which has been extorted by violence and agi- 
tation. These rights you are asked to create.” 


The noble Marquess went on to say:— 


“We are going to divide that which until 
now has been the property of single person be- 
tween that person and another, and having 
divided it, you are going to say to the one, 
‘The value of your share shall be closely re- 
stricted and confined by a tribunal ‘to which 
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other, ‘You shall be free to dispose of your | 
share to the highest bidder in the open market.” | 


| 
Those words were absolutely prophetic. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Estates on which im- 
provements had been made by the land- 
lords—and there were a great many of 
such estates in Ireland—were treated 
exactly in the same way as estates on 
which no improvements were made by 
the landlord. His father expended 
nearly £200,000 in improving his estate. | 
The rents were reduced exactly in the 
same maaner, almost in the same per- 
centage, as the rents on contiguous 
estates on which no improvements had 
been made by the landlord. Practically, 
rights which the noble Marquess said 
were to be created were deducted from 
the improvements and from the corpus 
of the estate and were handed over to the 
tenant. Therefore, he maintained that 
under those circumstances he, as the suc- 
cessor of his father, was entitled to some 
compensation. In the Debate on the 
Bill of 1881, the present Prime Minister 
said :— 


| 
| 


“The noble Lord seems to think this is 
quite reasonable (the Bill of 1881). Say I took | 
a man five years‘ago, and put him into a bit | 
of my park, which I turn into a farm. I gave 
him no promise, no right to sell the tenancy 
which he receives. He took it on the clear 
understanding that he was a tenant from year 
to year, liable to be evicted, and to have his 
rent raised according to any agreement to which 
we might come. He took it under the full 
understanding that he was liable to leave it 
‘Lhen this Act comes 
transfers to him all the rights which he did | 
nothing to earn, nothing to purchase, and 
which rights are taken away from me.” 


That was a most remarkable statement, 
and. there were many cases in Ireland in 
which what was there stated had actually 
happened. There was the case of his own 
farm. 
a Scotchman, who had made no improve- 
ments. The whole of the buildings be- 
longed to the landlord. The Act of 1881 


belonged to the Scotchman. The farm 
was held by what was called a year to 
year tenancy, and he was told by counsel 


that he had no right to interfere. The, 


end of it was that he had to pay the 
Scotchman £1,500 to leave the farm, who 


had spent nothing on it, but in reality | 
Surely if there facts that I have brought forward, but I 


allowed it to deteriorate. 
Lord Castletown. 


{LORDS} 


| before the Act of 1881. 
|the farmer had for four or five years 


| shoulders. 
suddenly down and | £9. 15s., as against £32. 


In 1881 that farm was held by | 
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we are going to hand you over,’ and to the} was any case for compensation that was 


the one. He had been informed of the 
case of an agricultural tenancy. A grass 
farm of about 100 acres was held from 
year to year. The landlord unluckily 
made no attempt to make any change 


He found that 


meadowed the farm. The man went on 
doing that for seven years, and then the 
landlord said he must sell the farm, as 
it was being run out. Counsel, however, 
advised the landlord that he could not 
do anything, as the moment the Act 
of 1881 was passed the farm practically 
belonged to the tenant, so long as he 
paid his rent. “If you evict him,” said 


| Counsel, “he has the right to sell his 


interest or, at any rate, he can force you 
into Court. Your best plan is to buy 
back the farm,” and the landlord gave 
the man £2,000 for the farm. There 
were many other similar cases, but at 
that late hour of the evening he would 
not weary their Lordships by citing them. 
One case, however, he particularly wished 
to mention, it related to drainage charges 
and was typical of many others. The 


rent of the farm before the Act of 1881 


was passed was £24, and there was a 
drainage charge of £8. 5s., making a total 
of £32. 5s. The tenant applied to have 
his rent fixed, but he waited until 1892. 
The rent was fixed at £17, but on appeal 
raised to £78, and the drainage charge of 
£8. 5s. was placed on the landlord’s 
The new rent was, therefore, 
Such cases 
could be multiplied by hundreds. Surely 


| when that was the case one might use 


the words which Mr. Balfour, when 
speaking in the House of Commons upon 
an Amendment made by the House of 
Lords, and relating to the possibility of 


| carving tenant-right out of the rent used, 


namely,— 


“Tf this amendment was not raised, the Bill 


| would be open to the charge of being a scheme 
| of public plunder.” ; 

was passed, and then the farm practically | 

The noble Lord who had just sat down 


said that the Act was on the Statute 
Book and must remain there. But 
surely the landlords were justified in 
claiming compensation for the injury the 
Act had inflicted upon them. Many more 
cases might be cited which bear out the 
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will not weary the House by going into 
them in detail. Noble Lords who have 
already spoken have referred to the com- 
pensation given to slave-owners and to 
those whose property is taken by the 
State under the Railway Acts, or through 
compulsory Acts of Parliament. The 
great ground landlords of England will 
receive thousands of pounds in compensa- 
tion if a railway runs under their house. 
The landlords of Ireland receive no com- 
pensation when the Sub-Commissioners 
scamper over their properties, reduce the 
value of those properties by 30 or 40 per 
cent., or when an Act of Parliament like 
that of 1881 deprives the Irish landlords 
of proprietorial rights and reduces the 
value of the corpus of the estate by many 
thousands of pounds. 
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The property , 


taken by the State should be paid for by | 


the State, and those landlords who have 
suffered loss and ruin in the cause of 
State necessity and for purposes of State 
expediency should be compensated by 
the action of the State. I will quote 
again the words of the present Secretary 
of State for War in his remarkable 


speech on the Second Reading of the Bill | ething dif 
| would demand previous inquiry, as would 
| any of the proposals which had been 
“Tt is an attempt to quell an agrarian rebel- | 


of 1881. His words were :— 


jion by the wholesale concession of proprietory 
rights to the peasantry of Ireland, a concession 


which has been extorted by violence and agita- | 


tion. These rights you are asked to create.” 


The rights he refers to have been exacted 


and extorted from and out of the pro- | 


perty of the Irish landlords, and I main- | 


tain if there is any justice in any case 
whatsoever, and if the State is not to be 
allowed to rob with impunity any class, 
however unrepresented in Parliament, 
however weak or few in numbers, then I 


am clear that every right-thinking man | 


} 
| 
| 


within the Empire will demand that the | 


i ¥ all receive that com- | . 
Irish landowners shall receiv ah ‘Gee eetion of the tad: 


pensation to which they are justly and 
fully entitled. 


*Tue Eart or BELMORE said there | 
was a very important question which he | 


proposed to Lring before their Lordships 
shortly—ecclesiastical tithe rent-charge. 
What he proposed to ask their Lordships 
on an early day to do was, to pray Her 
Majesty to appoint a Royal Commission 
to consider and report—({l1) To what 
extent the payers of ecclesiastical tithe 
rent-charge in Ireland (exclusive of cases 
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where the tithe rent-charge has been pur- 
chased for cash) are reasonably entitled 
to a reduction in the present annual 
amount of such tithe rent-charge (in- 
cluding the amount of annuities in cases 
where the tithe rent-charge has been 
commuted), having regard (1) to the fall 
in the amount of the tithe rent-charge in 
England during recent years ; (2) to the 
fall in the market price in Ireland of the 
articles on which such tithe rent-charge 
was originally fixed; (3) to the reduc- 
tions of lay tithe rent-charge which have 
been made on this basis in Ireland ; and 
(4) upon any other grounds. (2) 
Whether, and to what extent, such 
ecclesiastical tithe rent-charge could be 
reduced or extinguished at the present 
time (or at some future date) without 
material prejudice to the security of the 
loans at present charged upon the Irish 
Church estate. On previous occasions 
when he had brought this subject for- 
ward, what he had asked for was a re- 
adjustment respecting tithe annuities, 
which had been partly granted in the 
Land Act of 1896. What he now meant 
to ask for was something different ; and 


made by his noble Friends, and which he 
allowed would be full of difficulties, were 
practical effect to be sought to be given 
to them. He should not, however, go into 
the matter now, but he trusted the Gov- 
ernment would give it their consideration 
during the recess. 

*Lorp INCHIQUIN deplored the fact 
that the strongest Government they had 
had for many years had not the back- 
bone to inquire into this question. If 
they had said they would give it their 
consideration he would have been con- 
tent, but they had not even gone so far. 
They had avoided meeting the case, and 
he could only express his deep regret 
It 
was very questionable whether a divi- 
sion should be taken, because if thi- 
question were dealt with at all, it must 
be dealt with in the House of Commons. 
They perfectly well knew that, and for 
that very reason they said, “No, we 
shouid prefer to make our case good here, 
and allow the Government to consider 
what they will do.” If this Government 
which was so strong could turn round 
and say, “ We know this injury has been 
done, but we are not prepared io deal with 
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it,” then he said it was a blot on the 
English escutcheon which had never yet 
appeared on it. [“Hear, hear!”] With 
regard to the second Resolution, there 
was no difficulty. Landlords, when th<y 
could find the money, had plenty of faci- 
lity for buying up the tenant right. 
The difficulty in all this Tegislation was 
that this unfortunate dual ownersh:p had 
been established, and all he proposed was 
that as money was lent to the tenant 
in order to buy out the landlord, money 
should be lent to the landlord with which 
to buy out the tenant, and so to get the 
land into one hand. [ Hear, hear! ”] 
The purchaser would then be in posses- 
sion of his own property and would be 
able to get the market value for it. Her 
Majesty’s Government rode off on sub- 
jects which had nothing to do with the 
question. They said, “ We are going to 
have a Commission to inquire into the 
fixing of rents.” It was like cutting a 
man’s head off and then inquiring what 
way it was done. ([Laughter.] It 
mattered very little to the man in what 
way his head was taken off. The land- 
lords were asking for compensation for 
the past, not for the future. The ques- 
tion had nothing whatever to do with 
procedure. Then there was another 
point. Mr. Balfour the other day put 
forward in the House of Commons pro- 
posals he said he would carry out next 
year, with reference to the Poor Rate and 
other matters, and they were asked to 
say whether that would not make up 
something for the losses they had sus- 
tained. How could they say that until 
they saw the Bill? [“ Hear, hear!”] All 
he could say was that to those who had 
been ruined it would matter very little 
what the Poor Rate was when they were 
in the workhouse. [“ Hear, hear!”] It 
was on their behalf and on behalf of 
those on the point of ruin that he asked 
their Lordships and the Government to 
give earnest and anxious consideration to 
the proposition he had put before them. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] 


Viscount CLIFDEN said he was sorry 
to disagree with anything the noble Lord 
had said. Everything the noble Lord 
had said pointed to this, that he now 
knew he had made a mistake in not 
dividing. He had had something like 45 
years’ experience and he never knew a 
Government that cared 2d. for speeches : 

Lord Inchiquin. 
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but they did care for divisions, particu- 
larly if they went against them. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He would first say to those who 
so nobly supported them last year, tha 
he hoped they would not deteriorate from 
the hitherto good character of English- 
men for being fond of justice. Not one 
word had been said by the Government 
to refute the arguments brought forward. 
His hon. Friends had proved their case 
up to the hilt so far, and the Government 
had not attempted to disprove that gros3 
injustice had been done, from 1881 to 
1896. If they thought they were quietirg 
Ireland by their shilly-shallying, wretched, 
and unjust policy, he would only ask 
them to read the Irish papers, where 
they would see the elaborate preparations 
that were being made for the centenary 
of the year ’98. 


Viscount TEMPLETOWN wished to 
say one or two words in support of the 
compensation claimed by the nobie Lord. 
It was well known in Ireland that he had 
always been in favour personally of an 
inquiry into the case for compensation 
to Irish landlords. It was perfectly evi- 
dent that the sense of justice appealed 
to so ably was not necessarily dead in 
this country because at this moment the 
Government did not see their way to deal 
with the matter ; but he hoped he might 
be allowed to express the wish that the 
Government might yet see the advisa- 
bility of saying one word of consolation 
to their Irish followers who had stood 
by them in the past, and satisfy them 
that if they could not meet the wishes of 
the landlords, they would at least. in- 
quire into their grievances as soon as 
they could, with a view to the ameliora- 
tion of their condition. Just as their 
Lordships laid it down last year that if 
a man’s property was taken from him, he 
was entitled to an account, it might be 
said that if the Irish landlords could 
show a just title to the balance at the 
foot of that account, he was entitled to 
receive it. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 


Viscounr MIDLETON thought that 
something more was due from the Gov- 
ernment. It was, perhaps, too late to 
discuss the most unfortunate principles 
accepted by Parliament in 1881, in spite 
of every protest that could be made by 
those who were best acquainted with 
the subject, and on the assurance of 
the author of the Measure that if any 
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injustice should be worked by it, com- | knew the value of land better than any- 
pensation would be given. He was very | body else, and before 1881 surreptitious 
sorry to see so little sympathy from the | sub-letting-——which was not unknown now 
opposite Benches from those who were | —went on extensively, and the rents 
parties to the Measure, and who were in| which the tenants asked one another 
honour bound to fulfil the pledge of the | varied from 35 to 40 per cent. above Sir 
Leader of their Government. He always | R. Griffith’s valuation. The prices of 
thought it was unfortunate that a sweep- | agricultural produce—including live 
ing Measure of that kind should have | stock—upon which Sir R. Griffith made 
been introduced by a septuagenarian | his valuation, were in most cases 10 per 
statesman whose political life could | cent., in some 15, and in some even 20 
hardly be expected to be sufficiently pro-| per cent. above the prices of 1895. The 
longed to enable him to see the outcome | only exceptions were the present slightly 
of his Measure. One safeguard Mr. Glad- | lower prices of wheat and potatoes. But 
stone did introduce in favour of the land- | notwithstanding all this, the average 
lords, but unfortunately withdrew it | rents which were now fixed by the Sub- 
because the Irish landlords did not at | Commissioners—especially on estates on 
once grasp at it. It was not too late, | which the farms had always been let at 
however, to speak of the machinery of | low rents—were sometimes 5 per cent., 
the Act. The real truth was that there | sometimes 10, and sometimes 15 per 
did not exist in Ireland in sufficient num- | cent. below Sir R. Griffith’s valuation. 
bers a class of men whose impartiality | Was this fair or just? He had had prac- 
and knowledge of land could be trusted, | tical experience of farming on both sides 
from which to draw the Sub-Commis- | of the Channel. In England the difficulty 
sioners. The result was that among them | in many districts was to let the land ; 
were many broken-down farmers to | in Ireland the difficulty all over the coun- 
whom £800 a year was a dream of plenty | try was to get it. The attempt had been 
which never entered into their wildest | made to destroy the principle of market 
calculations. Not only that, in conse- | value, and to find some other method of 
quence of the very proper rule that men | ascertaining the proper rent. But 
should not be employed in their own dis- | market value was a thing one could not 
tricts, men who might be competent to | change. “Naturam expellas furca; 
put a valuation on land with which they | tamen usque recurret.” On behalf of 
were acquainted, were sent, perhaps, the Irish landlords he appealed with 
from the South of Ireland to judge land | some confidence to both sides of the 
in the North, about which they knew | House. He reminded noble Lords oppo- 
about as much as he did of land in the | site that they were bound by the pledge 
South of France. That was not a satis- | given by their own Leader that if injus- 
factory state of things, especially when | tice were caused, and the value of the 
it was remembered that their decisions | landlords’ property seriously diminished, 
were practically without appeal, for | redress would be granted by Parliament. 
latterly the Commissioners had always | To Her Majesty’s Government he would 
affirmed the decisions of the Sub-Com- | say, “ To throw your friends to the wolves 
missioners. Therefore the landlords had | is a very easy process, no doubt, but it 
been handed over to a tribunal from | rarely pays in the long run, and it is not 
which there was no appeal, and which | @ process which can be indefinitely re- 
might or might not be competent to peated.” [Laughter.] It would be very 
decide the facts with which it had to deal. | hard if no further assurance were given 
In a copy of The Irish Farmers’ Gazette | by the Government with regard to future 
the scale of prices was given on which Sir | legislation. What the Lord Chancellor 
R. Griffith’s valuation was made in the | of Ireland had said was very cold comfort 
South of Ireland in 1852, and the figures | indeed. A word as to the remedies for 
were brought down to 1895. Sir R.| the grievous straits in which the land- 
oe | lords were. There was the monstrous 








Griffith’s valuation was made avowedly |... *.. 3 : 
; * | injustice of the tithe rent-charge, which 


on the principle that it was for the pur-| .45 never worth more than from 17 to 


pose of taxation only, and the rents fixed | 19 years’ purchase, but which was fixed 
were from 20 to 25 per cent. below the upon the landlords at 225 years’ pur- 
letting value. The tenants, however, | chase, and which was kept at that rate, 
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although the value of money had fallen 
and the interest on Government loans 
had been reduced. That was one direc- 
tion in which a remedy for these griev- 
ances might be found. Another way 
would be to advance money to the Irish 
landlords at a reasonable interest for the 
purpose of paying off his charges or of 
buying up the tenant right—the money 
being advanced on the same terms as 
those which were enjoyed at present by 
the tenants. These were not unreason- 
able proposals, and he thought they 
might have been received by the Govern- 
ment in a more generous spirit. If the 
existing state of things were permitted 
to continue, it would be impossible for 
any Irish landlord to make improve- 
ments; the power of doing good would 
be taken from him. The control of his 


Land Legislation 


{LORDS} 
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we can contribute is a general expression 
of sympathy with those who have so 
forcibly laid before the House the suf- 
ferings which owners of land in Ireland 
have sustainel in consequence of the 
legislation of the last few years. The 
extent of that suffering has been 
described with the greatest clearness and 
cogency by the speakers who have ad- 
dressed this House. I think there are 
one or two propositions which they have 
not only established, but amply estab 
lished. They have, I think, left us in 
no doubt that the results of the legisla- 
tion of 1881 have been widely different 
from what was expected by the sup- 
porters or even by the opponents of that 
legislation. We may sum up those re 
sults by saying that they have had the 
effect of occasioning a much wider and 


estate had already been taken from him, | wore general transfer than was expected 


and the power of spending money to 


of the incidents of ownership from the 


good purpose was also being taken from | landlords to the tenants of Ireland. There 


him rapidly. And as to the class, or 


is another point which has appeared very 


rather limited portion of a class, to whom | clearly during this Debate, and that is 
the property of the landlords had been 
transferred by the Act of 1881, were they 
one whit more loyal, more capable, more 
energetic, more inclined to spend money | 
in the land than their predecessors ? 


No 
one could say that they were. On the 
contrary, it was a matter of public 
notoriety that the land was not now as 
well farmed as it used to be, that rents 
were paid with less regularity than 
formerly, when they were far higher, and 
that by degrees all those who had taken 
an interest in the country, and en- 
deavoured to do their duty, were being 
squeezed out by the operation of the law 
and being succeeded by others who were 
far less able to direct the people into 
those paths which alone could lead to 
prosperity. [“ Hear, hear!” 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowng): I 
venture to add a few words to the Debate 
because, after the repeated appeals that 
have been made to this Bench, it might 
seem discourteous if no other Member of 
the Government were to express an 
opinion upon the discussion. We are in 
this difficulty. It is conceded on all sides 
that this House would do well not to take 
a Division upon the resolutions of the 
noble Lord. Resolutions of that kind are 
matters which clearly concern not this 
but the other House of Parliament. We 
are, then, in this position, that all that 


Viscount Midleton. 





that the duties which have been cast 
upon the Land Commission have proved 
to be duties of a very different kind from 
those which we thought we were imposing 
upon them when the Court of the Land 
Commission was first established. At that 
time there was a general belief—and I 
think a well-founded belief—that the 
duty of the Land Court would be to reduce 
the small minority of Irish rents which 
stood above the general level to the pro- 
portions prevailing on the most liberally 


| and generously managed estates in the 


country. The action of the Court itself 
clearly pointed to that as being the in- 
tention, because in the early days of these 
proceedings it was only the abnormally 
high rents that were reduced. But soon 


| after the passing of the Act of 1881 the 


great wave of agricultural depression 
which swept over the whole of the king- 
dom extended to Ireland also. We may - 
contend that Ireland suffered less than 
other parts of the kingdom, and I believe 
that to be the case ; but I also believe it 
to be idle to pretend that Ireland did 
not suffer from the general fall in prices 
which took place during the eighties. 
What was the result of that? The Land 
Commissioners found themselves called 
upon to adjust the rental of Ireland to 
an altogether new condition of things. 
They found themselves entirely cut away 
from the old standard of market values, 
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and they had, acting to a great extent 
upon conjecture as to the future move- 
ment of prices, to discover a new stan- 
dard of valuation for the rental of the 
agricultural land of Ireland. I agree 
with the noble Duke who addressed us 
to-night that Parliament is to blame for 
having committed to the Commissioners 
so difficult a task without more precise 
guidance than was given to them by any 
of the Acts which we have passed. I noticed 
that the noble Lord who spoke first to- 
night, Lord Clonbrock, was very careful 
to explain that he did not rest his case 
merely on the reductions of rent, because 
I think it is quite clear that if the Land 
Courts are merely doing in Ireland that 
which economical causes are bringing 
about in England we have no cause to 
complain. The allegation of the noble 
Lords who brought this subject befcre 
Parliament is that the practice and pro- 
cedure of these Courts have been 
irregular and unjust. It is surely not 
fair to tax Her Majesty’s Government, as 
we have been taxed this evening, with sit- 
ting with folded hands and doing nothing 
to meet these complaints. 
Lords are perfectly aware that we have 
agreed to the appointment of a Commis- 
sion which is to examine and report upon 
the whole of this question of the practice 
and procedure and methods of valuation | 
made use of by the Land Courts in| 
Ireland. [“Hear, hear!”] I mention | 
that because I think that is conclusive | 
proof that we have not been indifferent | 


to the earnest statements that have from , 


time to time been laid before us by noble 
Lords from Ireland. 


tion, and other speakers who followed | 
him, have suggested that the question of | 
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the Treasury. We have had, on the con- 
trary, adumbrated a number of pro- 
posals for giving what might be called 
indirect compensation in the way of 
relief and favourable treatment to the 
landlords under various heads. What 
were those suggestions? There was 
a suggestion that advances might be 
made to the landlords for the purpose of 
buying up the tenant-right. I think it 
is perfectly true, as was stated by Lord 
Ashbourne, that whereas it has been 
the clearly indicated policy of Parliament 
to create in Ireland a class of occupiers 
who should be also owners of their farms, 
Parliament has not accepted the policy 
of encouraging the landlords to buy up 
the tenant-right and convert the tenants 
on a large scale into what I suppose 
would be tenants at will in the English 
or Scotch sense of the term. That would 
be an entirely new departure, and it 
would be a policy which has not yet, so 
far as I am aware, been put before 
Parliament or received any measure of 





The noble} 


[“ Hear, hear! ”]| 
The noble Lord, the mover of this Resolu- | 


‘support. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Then there 
|is the proposal that loans should be 
| made to the landlords for the purpose of 
,enabling them to pay off charges upon 
their estates. There, again, is a proposal 
which obviously would require very close 
examination indeed. The remedy, if it 
be one, would most certainly be a very 
| partial remedy and one very irregular in 
its operation. It would benefit, to begin 
with, only those landlords whose estates 
happen to be encumbered. You might have 
two landlords each suffering equally, but 
one might get relief because he happened 
to have mortgages upon his property and 
the other one would get no relief at all. 
| (Hear, hear!”] There is this further 
point to be borne in mind —that the 





compensation is a distinct question, and | remedy would probably fail precisely in 
that whether the practice and procedure} those cases where we are most anxious 
of the Courts be correct or incorrect, a| that relief should be given—I mean the 
case has been made out for compensating | cases, to which reference has been so 
the landlords for the loss which they have | often made, of small owners with rela- 
sustained. I do not think enough credit| tively heavy charges on their property 
has been given to the noble and learned | and whose margin of i income has virtually 
Lord, Lord Ashbourne, for his argument disappeared from existence. Men in that 
tending to show the immense difficulty | position would clearly. have no security 
of dealing with this question of compen-| to offer, and I doubt extremely whether, 
sation. I do not think a single one of; under any circumstances, it would be 
the speakers who have addressed the | found possible to make to persons so 
House has ventured to recommend to) situated advances of public money which 
your Lordships that there should be what | could really be of any service to them. 
might be termed direct compensation of| There is one other proposal which has 
the landlords by means of a grant from| been made, and that is that something 
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should be done in connection with the 
tithe rent-charge. That is a proposal 
which has been more than once discussed 
in this House. I believe I myself once 
laid it before your Lordships, and I am 
certainly disposed to say that there is a 
good deal of force in the argument that 
the present terms upon which tithe rent- 
charge can be extinguished might very 
fairly be reconsidered. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
That is a matter which we understand is 
to be brought before your Lordships on 
an early date, and I have no doubt what- 
ever that the arguments in favour of the 
step will be most carefully and sympa- 
thetically considered. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
I can assure the House that no one feels 
more than I do that the landlords of 
Ireland have been very great and very 
cruel sufferers by the legislation of the 
last few years, and although I frankly 
confess that I see no prospect of obtain- 
ing for them what I spoke of just now 
as direct compensation, although I be- 
lieve it would be an entirely novel thing 
to remedy the blunders of ill-conceived 
legislation by grants from the Treasury, 
I feel no doubt that, so far as the oppor- 
tunities of the case permit, the represen- 
tations which the Irish landlords have 
upon this and other occasions made to 
Her Majesty’s Government will be con- 
sidered with all the sympathy that the 
circumstances admit. [Cheers.] 


Lorp INCHIQUIN asked leave to with- 
craw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





MERSEY CHANNELS BILL. 
Read 3° (according to Order), with the 
Amendments; a further Amendment 


made. Bill passed and returned to the 
Commons. 





MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION 
(SCOTLAND) BLLL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


Secretary of State for War. 


{COMMONS} 
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POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 

Committee of the Whole House (which 
stands appointed for this day) put off 
till To-morrow. 


House Adjourned at Five Minutes before 
Eight o’Clock, till To-morrow, a 
Quarter past Ten o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 5th July 1897. 





NEW WRIT. 


For the County of Roscommon (South), 
v. Luke Patrick Hayden, Esquire, de- 
ceased.—(Mr. Patrick O’Brien.) 


__ 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


MERSEY DOCK AND HARBOUR BOARD 
ILL [u.1.]. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the Third 
time.” 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) moved to leave out the words 
“now Read the Third time,” and to add 
the words ‘‘ re-committed to the former 
Committee.” He said he was glad to 
state that, as the promoters had _inti- 
mated their willingness to withdraw the 
clauses to which objection was taken, the 
Debate on this Motion would be greatly 
curtailed. The Bill had been petitioned 
against by the Corporation of Liverpool 
and by several important bodies whose 
interests would be affected if it passed 
into law in its present shape. Last year 
a Bill was, in spite of the protests of 
Irish Members, passed, called the Liver- 
pool Cattle Market Act, and one of its 
conditions was that the Stanley Market 
should not be closed until two years after 
the completion of the new market at 
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Bootle, and of the new landing stage in | would be very unwise to depart from the 
connection with that market. What he | principle that market accommodation 
complained of was that the Dock Board | should be in the hands of a community. 
did not carry out this proviso in the way | The whole tendency of opinion in Liver- 
indicated by Parliament. He did not | pool was, instead of increasing the hold 
wish to cast any blame whatever on the | of private enterprise over market accom- 
Dock Board, who acted, he was sure, | modation, to withdraw it from private 
according to their best judgment in the | hands, and to put it in the hands of the 
public interests of Liverpool, but he did | municipality ; and he held that the Dock 
complain that they adopted a some-| Board were taking a retrograde step in 
what one-sided attitude in the course of | recognising a market under private con- 
the discussion on the Bill. There was|trol. Furthermore, he held that if a 
no desire on his part to oppose the Bill, | new market and new landing place wer 

except in so far as it proposed the erecting | to be erected the very last place to be 
of the new landing stage, which would | selected for a landing place was that 
inflict serious injury on the Irish cattle | proposed, as it would involve the Irish 
trade. In the statement which had been steamers landing their cattle at one stage 
circulated on behalf of the promoters, he | and their passengers and their perish- 
thought they did not sufficiently recog-| able goods at another, whereas both 
nise the importance of that trade. Their | were now done at the Prince’s floating 
statement was that they were compelled | stage much more conveniently and more 
to take the course they had followed, | expeditiously and with less suffering to 
because it was their business to consider | cattle. He was not concerned to deny 
not the interests of any particular trade, | that the Third Reading Stage of the 
but the interests of trades as a whole. | Bill was not the most convenient point 
As a general statement, that was quite|at which to raise objections, but the 
incontestable, but it in this case showed | Corporation of Liverpool did its best in 
an entirely disproportionate sense of the | the House of Lords to get a locus standi, 
vast importance of the Irish trade, not|and its claim was denied, while the 
only to Ireland, but to the commerce | steamship companies could get a locus 
and prosperity of Liverpool. As a/only on the question of tolls. He was 
matter of fact, of the 200,000 cattle, | glad to know that the Dock Board were 
sheep, and pigs sent to England every | willing to withdraw the objectionable 
year from Ireland, no less than 40 per | parts, and as he had no desire to delay 
cent. passed through Liverpool, and the | the rest of the Bill he would subse- 
Port of Liverpool was just as deeply in-| quently move that the Committee have 
terested in the preservation of that Irish | leave to sit and proceed forthwith. 

cattle trade as were the people engaged| Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
init. He complained that by this Biil| seconded the Amendment. His princi- 
the Dock Board not only put the cart | pal reason for opposing the Bill was that 
before the horse, but put the wrong cart | he could not understand why the House 
before the wrong horse. The cattle|should allow a private syndicate to in- 
traders maintained that the condition in | troduce a monopolist system—the curse 
the Liverpool Cattle Market Act of last | of every country, especially in regard to 
year, which had been quoted, meant that | its food supply—into Liverpool. Had 
the new market should be completed, and | that fact been known to the House the 
not the stage, for two years before the | Bill of last year would never have passed 
Stanley Market was closed; but what| its Second Reading. The parties with 
was proposed by this Bill was that the! whom he had acted in this matter had 
money should be expended on the com-| no desire to interfere in any way with 
pletion of the landing place before the | the Dock Board’s management, but they 
market was taken in hand. He must thought they had a right to interfere 
say he agreed with the objection to a|when that board interfered with the 
cattle market such as that at Liverpool ‘Irish trade. He thanked the President 
was being put in private hands. Every- | of the Board of Agriculture for his 
body knew that a syndicate of influential | timely intervention, and he was glad 
and wealthy citizens in Liverpool had | that the Corporation of Liverpool had at 
been formed for the purpose of financing | the last hour helped them. Had they 
the market. He thought the House | taken the proper steps in due time, the 
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Bill would never have reached its pre-, that this proposal would give the pro- 
sent stage. prietors of the new market ar unfair 
Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD ‘advantage. The Corporation of Liver- 
‘or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer} pool—w hether they ought or ought not 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby) supported | to have moved earlier in the matter— 
the Amendment. He said that in doing | now offered a strenuous opposition to 
so he did not in the smallest degree fail| the Bill. He hoped they would make it 
to realise the undesirability, as a "general | their business to provide a suitable 
rule, on the part of the House as a w hole | market, both from the trading and the 
offering opposition to Measures that had | humanitarian points of view, in the city 
fome from the Committees ; but he had | of Liverpool. [‘* Hear, hear! ™|  Cer- 
celt, whether he had approached that tainly the House had times without 
question from an Imperial point of view| number affirmed the cardinal principle 
as President of the Board of Agricul- that such institutions should be vested 
ture, or from the local point of view as|/in municipal authorities, who were 
one of the Members for Liverpool, | responsible for the prosperity of the 
that this was a Bill distinct altogether | community. Therefore if the Corpora- 
from the general cases. The pre- | tion were prepared, as he hoped they 
vious speakers had omitted to refer| were, themselves to make proper provi- 
to one fact which he thought was) sion——although he admitted that this 
of suilicient importance to be brought! might involve some hardship to those 
under the notice of the House—| connected with the original Act—in the 
viz., that when the Bill was brought| interests of the whole community he 
before the Committee of the House of | |hoped the House wonld accept the 
Lords applications were made for a locus | ‘amendment, which had been accepted 
standi in order that evidence in opposi-| by the promoters. 
tion to the proposal might be heard, but | Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN  (Kil- 
these applications were declined. W hen| kenny) thought there ought to be some 
the Bill came down to this House the | assurance given by some representativesof 
opponents thought it would be waste of | the city of Liverpool—or by Sir Arthur 
time to repeat. the application. He | Forwood, whohe understood, was connect- 
confessed he regretted that they did not | ed with the syndicate in question—that 
try their fortunes a second time— —{‘hear, | the syndicate was willing to accept the 
hear !”|—for he could not help thinking | arrangement which had been arrived at 
that they would have had an oppor tunity | between the opponents of the Bill and 
of stating their views in opposition to the | the Dock Board. 
proposal. It was quite true that the | Sm <A. FORWOOD 


(Lancashire, 
powers possessed by the Liverpool New | Ormskirk), assured the House that he 


Cattle Market Company were conferred | | had no interest, directly or indirectly, in 
upon them by the Act of 1896, and that | the syndicate referred to. He would 
by this Bill the Board proposed to carry | like to assure the House that the Cor- 
out an obligation which the board | poration of Liverpool and the Dock 
believed that Act of 1896 created on | Board had given proper consideration to 
their part, on which they were not con- the subject now before the House. There 
sulted. Circumstances had materially | were very good reasons for the Dock 
altered since the Act of 1896. There, Board endeavouring to carry out the 
was no doubt that the proviso about two. | proposal in the Bill. It was true that 
years, to which reference had been made, | there was one convenient landing stage 
was inserted to secure protection of the| for the purpose of ocean traffic, but it 
interests of the cattle trade of Ireland | was also true that that stage was now 
by preventing the old market being | largely used for landing steamers from 
closed until not only the new market| Atlantic and other ocean-going steamers, 


had been opened, but proper access pro- 
vided in the form of a convenient landing 
place. No steps, however, had been 
taken since then to create the new 
market, though application was made 
by this Bill to provide the new landing 
place, and it was urged by the opponents 


Mr. W. Field. 





and he could conceive “nothing more 
objectionable than three or four hundred 
passengers landing from an Atlantic 
steamer in conjunction with pigs, sheep, 
and cattle from Ireland. It was particu- 
larly. to avoid that that the Dock Board 
proposed this new landing place. Then 
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the House also should know that the new | Referees was from the City of Dublin 
market would have been only half the dis- | Steam Packet Company. The Corpora- 
tance from the landing stage that the pre- | tion of Liverpool therefore were not re- 
sent market was. As to another point | fused a hearing on the Bill, because they 
which had been raised—that of monopoly | did not apply for one. They could not 
—the existing market was a monopoly in | claim that they were unjustly treated in 
private hands, and had never been in the | being refused a hearing for which they 
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hands of the Corporation. 


*Mr. WARR (Liverpool, E. Toxteth), | 
on behalf of the promoters, said that | 
they were willing to accept the 
Amendment. The Dock Board, in seeking | 
by this Bill to obtain powers for the | 
construction of the landing-stage at | 
Bootle, thought that they were merely 
carrying out.a condition which had been 
imposed by Parliament in passing the | 
Bill of the preceding Session. They | 
thought that Parliament then sanctioned | 
the principle of the establishment of the 
cattle market at Bootle after having | 
made full inquiries by Committee of both | 
Houses, without, so far as he knew, an 
expression of disapproval by the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool, and after the | 
traders, who now raised objections to 
this Bill, had been heard; in fact, the | 
Dock Board thought they would have 
been open to some censure if they had 
not taken measures to carry out what | 
they believed Parliament had in principle | 
approved. However,now that it appeared | 
that the Corporation of Liverpool, the | 
traders, and particularly the Board of | 
Agriculture were opposed to the Bill, | 
the Dock Board thought that their | 
proper course was toa withdraw the clauses 
objected to. In carrying out what they 
thought was the intention of Parliament, 
they were only actuated by one considera- 
tion, and that was what was best for the 
commerce of the country and the port of | 
Liverpool. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He was | 
quite satisfied that if an opportunity had | 
been given to the Corporation of Liver- 
pool and to the Irish traders to appear 
before the Committee they would have | 
had no doubt whatever on the subject, | 
and would have been convinced that the | 
Dock Board had no idea of interfering | 
with the Irish Cattle Trade. 


Mr. J, M. PAULTON (Purhan, 
Bishop Auckland) said that he wished 
it to be clearly understood that the 
Corporation of Liverpool had made 
no application whatever for a locus 
standi in the House of Commons. 
The only petition before the Court of 


) 





never applied. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) moved: 


“That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they do strike out of the Bill all 
powers in relation to the proposed pier or jetty 
and other works described in Clause 3, Sub- 
section (c), of the Bill, and to the passage or 
runway described in Clause 5 of the Bill, and 
to the taking of lands and the raising of money 
for those purposes.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Further ordered, That the Committee 
have leave to sit and proceed forthwith. 
—(Mr. T. P. O'Connor.) 


LOCHEARNHEAD, ST. FILLANS, AND 
COMRIE RAILWAY BILL. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.) had on the Order Paper a Motion 
that Standing Orders 84, 214, 215, and 
239 be suspended, and that the Bill be 
now taken into consideration provided 
amended prints shall have been pr> 
viously deposited. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northampton- 
shire, E.) moved that the further consi- 
deration of the Bill be postponed. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Crarrman or 
Ways anp MEaAns) appealed to the hon. 
Member not to delay the progress of the 
Bill. The hon. Member, he was sure, 
wished to act in a fair, straightforward 
way towards the promoters. It was not 
the fault of the promoters that the Bill 
came to the House at its present stage 
so late in the Session. The promoters 
had not been in fault. The Committee 
to whom the Bill was recommitted re- 
ported unanimously in favour of it. He 
thought, therefore, it would be fair to 
give them an opportunity of getting 
their Bill through. Under the circum- 
stances he hoped the hon. Member would 
not persist in his Motion. 
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Mr. CHANNING said he would move 
that the Bill be postponed until to- 
morrow only. 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cuarrman or 
Ways anp MEans) moved :— 


“That all petitions against the Pilotage 
Previsional Order Bill presented three clear 
days before the meeting of the Committee on 
the Bill be referred to the Committee; that 
the petitioners praying to be heard by them- 
selves, their counsel or agents, be heard against 
pe Bill, and counsel heard in support of the 

ill.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said 
the Motion imposed upon the Board 
of Trade the duty of reconsidering their 
position in regard to the Bill. This Bill 
appeared with the name of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and that of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury upon it, and they con- 
sented to the Bill on the understanding 
that it was practically unopposed. Now it 
appeared, and very properly so, as an 
opposed Bill, by the action of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means himself. He 
would therefore put it to the President 
of the Board of Trade whether they would 
persist in going on with the Bill, which 
proposed to enable another body to enter 
the Port of Rosslare without paying the 
pilotage fees they had always paid, and 
thus take away from the Wexford pilots 
the rights to pilotage duties for vessels 
entering Rosslare Harbour, which they 
had established to them by the Act of 
1874. No doubt when the Board of 
Trade made this Provisional Order they 
thought it was practically unopposed. 
Now it turned out there was keen oppo- 
sition, and he thought it was really too 
bad that the Provisional Order system 
should be prostituted to take away the 
rights which had never previously been 
taken away except by a public or private 
Bill. The Chairman of Ways and 
Means had put down a Motion to enable 
these pilots to be heard by counsel ; but 
he contended that the procedure was an 
entire change of the system of Provi- 
sional Orders to put these poor men to 
that enormous expense, and set them to 
oppose the wealthy people who owned 
the Rosslare Harbour, who, he believed, 
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were the London and North-Western 
Railway Company. It was against the 
very principle of a Provisional Order, 
which was that it should be practically 
unopposed. If it had been brought in 
as a Private Bill, notices would have had 
to be issued, and the Committee would, 
as a matter of course, have had to bear 
the opposition of the pilots, who were 
having the bread taken out of their 
mouths by a powerful syndicate. He 
thought the time had come when the 
House should consider as a whole the 
means by which wealthy syndicates were 
able to prevail to bear down impor- 
tant interests that were only pre 
cariously protected by the action of 
individual private representatives in 
that House, and that the Board of 
Trade should never have allowed this 
Bill. It was a scandal, and an illustration 
once more of the way in which Irish 
private business was dealt with on this 
side. Yet they wondered why Irishmen 
wanted Home Rule! He wished the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to withdraw 
this Bill, and not to give his sanction to 
the action of his Department in regard 
to it. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircmiz, Croydon) 
said the hon. Member, in language by 
no means moderate, characterised the 
action of the Board of Trade in regard 
to this matter as being altogether up- 
precedented, and he had given them an 
entirely novel version of the system of 
Provisional Orders. He seemed to think 
that system was intended solely for Bills 
which were practically agreed; but in 
that he was entirely wrong. If it was 
not common that these Bills should have 
to go before a Committee, it was not 
an infrequent thing, and it was not to 
be held that because separate interests 
could not be reconciled— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman quote an example? 

Mr. RITCHIE said the examples were 
not comparatively numerous. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman name a single one? 

Mr. RITCHIE repeated that the hon. 
Member showed great ignorance of the 
Provisional Order system. It was not 
intended solely for agreed Bills, but to 
make it easier to get passed through the 
House Measures of general utility where 
there was no great matter of public 
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’ interest concerned. In this case there was 
no compensation proposed for the pilots, 
and he (Mr. Ritchie) agreed to an In- 
struction proposed by the hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. Dillon) that the question 
of compensation should be considered. 
The Chairman of Committees endea- 
youred to reconcile the two parties, but 
he could not do so, and the Bill had 
therefore to go before his Select Com- 
mittee, where the objections could be 
considered. He saw no reason why in 
regard to this Bill any but the usual 
course should be taken, and why the 
Motion should not pass. 


Factory Acts 


Motion agreed to. 


FISHERIES ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [1.1.]. 
Read the First time ; to be read the 
Second time upon Thursday, and to be 
be printed.—[ Bill 297.] 


QUESTIONS. 


MAGISTRACY (COUNTY MONAGHAN). 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that the reason for which 
Lord Rossmore was dismissed from the 
Commission of the Peace for the county 
Monaghan in 1883 was publicly stated 
to be that Lord Rossmore had headed a 
band of armed Orange rioters in that 
county in an organised attempt to break 
up a Nationalist meeting, and broke 
through the ranks of the Queen’s troops ; 
also, that in November 1893, after the 
reinstatement of Lord Rossmore in the 
Commission of the Peace, his conduct 
was brought under the consideration of 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 
connection with his action in a case 
before the Land Commission, in which a 
tenant of Lord Rossmore’s had _ been 
induced by the agent of that nobleman 
to sign an agreement excluding himself 
from all proprietary rights in his own 
improvements, a transaction for which 
Mr. Justice Bewley stated from the 
Judicial Bench no censure could be too 
strong ; and (2) whether, having regard 
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to these circumstances, the Government 
will reconsider their decision in appoint 
ing Lord Rossmore to the Lieutenancy 
of Monaghan ? 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, 
Leeds, Central) : The circumstances 
under which Lord Rossmore was super- 
seded in the Commission of the Peace in 
November 1883, are fully detailed in the 
correspondence which was presented to 
Parliament in the following year. It 
has already been pointed out that this 
supersession did not extend to the office 
of Deputy Lieutenant which Lord 
Rossmore has held for 23 years. The 
second part of the first paragraph formed 
the subject-matter of a question addressed 
to my predecessor in office on the 10th 
November 1893, and the conclusion 
arrived at by the late Lord Chancellor 
was that Lord Rossmore had no personal 
knowledge of or connection with the act 
of his agent, and that there was noground 
whatever for taking any action against 
him as a Magistrate. He has been 
appointed to the Lieutenancy of the 
County, and there is no intention to 
reconsider the appointment. 


FACTORY ACTS (FISHING INDUSTRY). 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
whether, there being now no chance of 
discussion during the present Session of 
the suggested further relaxation of the 
law relating to the application of the 
Factory Acts to the fish industry, nor of 
the strengthening of the law on that 
subject, it may be understood that the 
law as it stands will now be applied, and 
prosecutions in the case of the working 
of hours beyond those named in the 
Factory Acts be allowed to proceed ? 
THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): There would be great diffi- 
culties in the way of adopting the course 
which the right hon. Baronet suggests. 
The law is not absolutely free from doubt, 
and the practice of the last 20 years has 
been to allow the exemption, the right to 
which the Bill now before the House is 
intended to make clear. Further, the 
enforcement of the stricter view of the 
Act which the right hon. Baronet takes 
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would have the effect of injuring the 
smaller men employed in the trade to the 
benefit of the large employers who can 
afford to put their fish in ice. I do not 
see my way therefore at present to put- 
ting a more stringent construction on the 
Act than my predecessors have done. 

Str C. DILKE: Would the right hon. 
Gentleman take the opinion of the law 
officers ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I am not at all sure that the opinion of 
the law officers has not been already 
taken, but of course the highest opinion 
will be taken. 


LOCHMADDY WATER SCHEME. 

Sm CHARLES CAMERON 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton) : I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate (1) whether he has received 
from the North Uist District Committee 
of the Inverness County Council a resolu- 
tion deploring a public insult offered by 
Sir John Orde to the sheriff substitute of 
the district ; (2) whether he is aware that 
the insulting language used arose out of 
some question as to.the sheriff’s residence 
as a tenant under Sir John Orde, and 
that the sheriff has since-felt constrained 
to quit the island :(3) and whether, seeing 
that Sir John Orde isa J.P. and D.L. 
of the county, the Scotch Office will 
bring the matter to the attention of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county. 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHaM Murray, Buteshire): I have 
received a copy of the resolution referred 
to. As information was laid before the 
Procurator Fiscal, the incident referred 
to was investigated and reported upon 
by Crown Counsel who have come to the 
conclusion—with which I agree—that, 
though the language used was insulting 
and offensive the facts do not amount to 
a breach of the peace. It is not the fact 
that the sheriff's absence from the island 
is due to the incident in question. In 
view of the determination of Crown 
Counsel that no proceedings should be 
taken, the Scottish Office do not propose 
to take any steps in the direction 
indicated in the last paragraph of the 
Question. 

Sm CHARLES CAMERON : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate, whether his 
attention has been called to the pro- 
ceedings of the North Uist District 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
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Committee of the Inverness County 
Council on 26th June, the statements 
therein put forward that owing to the 
refusal of Sir John Orde to sanction a 
scheme for the proper supply of water 
to Lochmaddy, the water supply of that 
place was filthy and unfit for human 
use, and the resolution agreed to by the 
District Committee to prosecute Sir John 
Orde under the Public Health Acts ; and 
whether, considering the danger to 
public health entailed by a continuance 
of the state of matters described, the 
Local Government Board can intervene 
and compel its remedy ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: The Local 
Government Board are aware that the 
water supply of Lochmaddy has long been 
in an unsatisfactory condition and 
repeated efforts have been made by the 
Board to bring about improvement. A 
Special Water Supply District has been 
formed but as the proprietor saw reason 
to disapprove the proposed direction of 
the pipe-track, the Board, looking to 
the urgency of the situation, took the 
somewhat unusual course of remitting to 
a Special Engineering Commissioner to 
report on the whole matter in order to 
be in a position to advise the Local 
Authority ; that gentleman accompanied 
by the medical member of the Board 
visited Lochmaddy recently and _ his 
report is understood to be nearly ready. 
The Local Government believe it is the 
case that the Local Authority have 
resolved to prosecute the proprietor. 
IT am not aware that the Local Govern- 
ment Board can do anything further till 
their Commissioner’s report is before 
them. 


MUZZLING ORDER (SHEEP DOGS). 

Mr. POWLETT MILBANK (Rad- 
nor): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether, taking 
into consideration that sheep dogs will 
not work over mountainous land in 
muzzles, he will exempt such dogs when 
in work, and treat them in the same 
manner as sporting dogs ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. WaAtrer 
Lona, Liverpool, West Derby): I have 
caused further inquiries to be made into 
this matter, and the results go to show 
that if owners of sheep dogs will be good 
enough to take steps to provide their 
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dogs with well-fitting muzzles of a good 
pattern, and to accustom them to their 
use, the work of the dogs will not be 
materially interfered with. I am most 
anxious to avoid taking any step which 
would seriously impair the efficiency of 
the Orders which have been issued and 
render it necessary to continue them in 
force for a longer period than would 
otherwise be the case, and I regret, 
therefore, that I do not see my way to| 
adopt the suggestion made by my hon. 
Friend. 





AGRICULTURAL RATING ACT, 1896. 
*Mr. EDWARD MONCKTON(North- 
ampton, N.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board if he 
could state to the House whether, in the 
event of a spending authority ceasing 
to be the spending authority over part 
of its area, it could under any circum- 
stances continue to receive the grant 
under the Agricultural Rating Act, 
1896, for the area over which it has 
ceased to be the spending authority ; 
and whether, considering that Section 3, 
Sub-section (1) of the Agricultural 
Rating Act, 1896, provided against the 
grant due to one area of a spending 
authority being used to the advantage 
of the remainder, can a spending autho- 
rity use the proportion of a grant paid 
for an area which has ceased to belong 
to it in the reduction of the rates of the 
area over which it retains authority ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : When 
there has been a change in the spending 
authority of a district or in the area 
under the jurisdiction of a spending 
authority the grant originally assigned 
to the district would be continued to 
that district unless the certificate as to 
the grant was altered. But the Act 
contemplates that under those circum- 
stances the certificate shall be varied, 
and it wouid be the practice of the Lacal 
Government Board, in such a case, to 
alter it. The sum assigned under the 
original certificate would be reduced by 
the amended certificate, and, therefore, 
would not be payable to the spending 
authority. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.). I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether £74,969 is the whole 
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amount due to Ireland for one year or 
the amount due to Ireland for half a 
year, under the Agricaltural Rating 
Act? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): The sum named is the 
whole amount due in 1896--7, representing 
one-half of the annual “ equivalent 


Expedition. 


| grant,” in accordance with the English 


Agricultural Rates Act. The amount 
payable in 1897-8 will be for 12 months, 
and therefore doubla the amount payable 
in 1896-97, 


BANGOR TOWN COMMISSIONERS 
(CO. DOWN). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
any, and, if so, what date has been 
appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board or their auditor for the 
purpose of auditing the accounts of 
the Town Commissioners of Bangor, 
county Down, for the year ending 31st 
December 1896; what is the cause of 
delay in this audit; and will arrange- 
ments be made to have it proceeded with 
and completed forthwith ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No 
date has yet been fixed for the audit of 
the accounts of the town referred to. 
The reason attributed for the delay is 
illness of the town clerk. Arrange- 
ments will be made for proceeding with 
the audit as soon as the accounts are 
completed and the balance-sheets ready 
for the auditor. 


NILE EXPEDITION. 

Sr BEVAN EDWARDS (Hythe) : 
[ beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether the Government 
have decided to continue the advance 
up the valley of the Nile; and, if so, 
what troops are to be employed ; and, if 
the command is to be given toa dis- 
tinguished general as stated in the news- 
papers ; in that case, is it intended that 
he should supersede Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, now commanding the troops 
on the Nile? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): Any operations on 
the Nile would be conducted by the 
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Government of Egypt. There is no 
intention of superseding Sir Herbert 
Kitchener in his command. 


PETTY OFFICERS (NAVAL) DROWNED, 

Mr. J. GILEIOOLY (Cork Co., W.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty what provision will be made 
by the Government for the maintenance 
of the families of the six petty officers of 
H.M.S. Collingwood, who were recently 
drowned in Bantry Bay ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.): Under the regula- 
tions, pensions and allowances to the 
widows and children of petty officers 
and men can only be granted in cases 
where the men have been killed or 
drowned on duty. The petty officers 
referred to were on leave at the time of 
the accident which caused their death, 
and their families are not therefore 
eligible for pecuniary assistance. 
Children can, however, be maintained at 
the expense of Greenwich Hospital in 
schools or homes, and any application to 
the Admiralty with this object in view 
will be considered. 

Mr. GILHOOLY asked whether 
there was any Jubilee fund available for 


this purpose 4 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : 
No, sir; I am very sorry to say there 
is not. 


FAIRS AND MARKET TOLLS 
(BANTRY, CO. CORK). 

Mr. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the collection of tolls 
and customs at fairs and markets in the 
town of Bantry, Co. Cerk ; whether he 
is aware that the agents of the Bantry 
Estate charge tolls on the sale of cattle, 
sheep, horses, &c., at fairs held in the 
streets of the town, and can he state 
whether it is by charter or letters patent 
that the said tolls are levied; and 
whether schedules of the tolls demanded 
are published ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that tolls are levied at the fairs 
and markets held at Bantry, and that it 
is believed these charges are made under 
the authority of letters patent. I am 
not aware whether schedules of the tolls 
are published. 


Under Secretary of State for War. 
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POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS 
(SOMERSET). 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, what alterations, if 
any, are contemplated in the postal 
arrangements of the parishes of Exford, 
Winsford, and Exton, in the county of 
Somerset ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston): 
The hon. Member’s Question, no doubt, 
has reference to an application which he 
reeently forwarded to the Postmaster 
General, and which is still under con- 
sideration. As soon as a decision is 
arrived at, the hon. Member shall receive 
a reply. 
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PARCEL POST FACILITIES. 

Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether his attention has been 
called to the system in operation in 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and India, 
whereby the Post Office collects the pur- 
chase money for goods sént by parcel 
post and remits it to the sender less a 
small commission ; and, whether, in view 
of the expected development of the parcel 
post, consequent upon reduced charges, 
he will consider the advisability of intro- 
ducing the system into this country ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is aware of the system in oper- 
ation in many countries abroad, whereby 
the Post Office collects the purchase 
money for geods sent by parcel post and 
remits it to the sender less a small com- 
mission. The question of introducing 
the system into the postal service of this 
country has been for many years before 
the Department, but hitherto there has 
not appeared to be throughout the com- 
munity any strong or widespread desire 
for its adoption, while retail traders are 
much opposed to it. It is significant 
that a resolution in favour of its intro- 
duction brought forward at the last 
autumn meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce was lost by a 
large majority. While public opinion 
remains so greatly divided, the Post- 
master General would not feel justified 
in taking any action in the matter. 
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COLONIAL TROOPS IN ENGLAND. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for War whether it is 
intended to afford the Colonial troops 
now in the Mother Country, themselves 
mostly volunteers, as well as the Indian 


chiefs and officers, any opportunity of | 


seeing the unpaid Military reserve pos- 
sessed by Great Britain in her 230,000 
Volunteers, now that they have seen 
both the Royal Navy and regular Army, 
as well as some brigades of Militia ? 


Mr. BRODRICK : The great number | 


of functions, including three military 
displays, which have taken place in con- 
nection with the Jubilee, have rendered 
it impossible to arrange a special Volun- 
teer review. Our colonial visitors had, 
however, some opportunity of seeing the 
picked bodies of volunteers who paraded 
on the Jubilee day. 


COMMISSION TO PROFESSIONS. 
Mr. HAZELL: I beg to ask the Sec- 


retary of State for the Colonies whether 
it will be practicable to invite the Colonial 
Premiers while visiting London to con- 
sider the desirability of bringing before 


the respective governments the need for 
making the conditions of admission into 
the various professions uniform through- 
out the Empire, so that a person entering 
a profession in any part of it may practise 
it in any other part without more diffi- 
culty than if he remained in the country 
in which he originally qualified ? 

Tot SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONTES (Mr. J. Cn amBertatrn, 
Birmingham, W.): I shall be glad to see 
progress made in this direction, and hoped 
to see the Colonial Solicitors Bill passed 
this Session, but there are so many sub- 
jects of pressing importance to be dis- 
cussed that I fear it will be impossible to 
consider the details of this question with 
the Premiers. 


DELAGOA BAY. 

Sirk ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretaty for State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he has any knowledge 
of certain additional privileges with 
respect to Delegoa Bay recently accorded 
by the Portugese Government to the 
Mozambique Company : and, whether he 
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has any confirmation of the statement 
‘telegraphed from Berlin to the Daily 
Mail that negotiations are pending for 
acquisition of the control of the 
Mozambique Company by a Foreign 
syndicate ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport). 
The concession held by the Mozambique 
Company has recently been extended 
from 25 to 50 years: but we have no 
| knowledge of any privileges with respect 
to Delagoa Bay ; and have received a 
formal assurance that there is no truth 
in the report. Neither have we any con- 
firmation of the statement that negotia- 
tions are pending for the acquisition of 
the control of the Mozambique Com- 
pany by a Foreign syndicate. 


RED SEA LIGHTS. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government, in 
assenting to a certain increase in the 
customs tariff of Egypt, obtained an 
undertaking that £40,000 a year of the 
lighthouse dues would be surrendered, 
out of which the cost of additional lights 
in tne Red Sea and of a light in the 
Gulf of Aden would be defrayed ; whether 
that sum has now been reduced to 
£30,000, and whether that reduction 
was understood to omit the provision for 
the latter light ; whether the Board of 
Trade were informed of such omission ; 
and, whether he will lay upon the Table 
the correspondence between the two 
Departments on the subject ? 

Mr. CURZON: In 1889 the Egyptian 
Government undertook to surrender 
£40,000 per annum of the light dues 
when the new tariff should come into 
force. No arrangement was made as to 
the disposal of that sum, but Her 
Majesty’s Government had in view the 
construction of new lights in the Red 
Sea. No mention appears to have been 
made in any of the dispatches of a light 
in the Gulf of Aden. The new tariff 
has not come into force, nor has it been 
possible to see when it will do so, 
Nevertheless the Egyptian Government 
agreed to relinquish £40,000 of the light 
dues from January Ist 1894 ; and out of 
this sum sbout £65,000 has already been 
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encashed for the construction of new 
lights in the Red Sea. From and after 
September Ist next the dues will be 
reduced by amounts per ton equal to 
about £32,000 per annum; but this 
figure has nothing to do with the omission 
of a light in the Gulf of Aden, which as 
I have said has never been provided for ; 
the balance being devoted to expenses of 
the Quarantine Board, so as to avoid an 
extra tax on shipping. The Egyptian 


Decree respecting the reduction of the) 
Dues will be published, but there is no| 


correspondence of a character to be laid. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON asked whether 
the provision of a light in the Gulf of 
Aden was not contemplated at the same 
time as were the additional lights in the 


Red Sea 2? 
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may be conveyed to the beasts subse- 
quently received on the vessel in America 
and landed in England ; and, whether, 
as there is no restriction on the direct 
importation and distribution of merchan- 
dise from France into England, he will 
re-consider the regulations of the Board 
as regards vessels ? 

Mr. LONG: The landing of foreign 
animals has for very many years past 
been subject to the requirement that the 
vessel in which they are brought should 
not before taking them on board have 
touched within a specified period at a 
port in a country from which the impor- 
tation of animals is entirely prohibited. 
This requirement is rendered necessary 
by the fact that some of the diseases 
against which we legislate can be trans- 


Mr. CURZON: I have had all the | mitted not only directly from animal to 
dispatches looked into, and there is no} animal, but also through the medium of 


mention of it at all. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT REPORT 
(SCHOOL MAINTENANCE). 


Viscount CRANBORNE § (Roch-| 


ester): I beg to ask the Vice President | 
of the Committee of Council on Education | 


what is the definition of “‘ maintenance,” 
for the purposes of Table G on page 52 
of the Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education for 1895-6 ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonny Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The payments included 
under the head of maintenance are those 
tabulated in the specimen account page 
given on page 49 of the Revised Instruc- 
tions for this year, and those mentioned 
in the small print to Article 90 of the 
Code. 


CATTLE CARRYING REGULATIONS. 

Sir ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lanca- 
shire, Ormskirk): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether British steamers which call at 
Havre to receive cargo on their outward 
voyage for America are precluded from 
conveying from America to England live 
cattle for slaughter on landing, unless a 
period of 21 days has elapsed between 
the time of call at the French port and 
their arrival at the English port, on the 
ground that infection from the cargo 
received in France hut landed in America 
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persons, substances, and things, and 
actual experience has shown that the 
danger is a very real one. I[ 
regret, therefore, that I am unable to 
withdraw the requirement, and with 
regard to the particular period to be 
prescribed, I would say that some years 
ago it was reduced from 28 to 21 days, 
and that I do not think it could be 
further reduced consistently with safety. 

Sir A. FORWOOD asked whether it 
was not the fact that goods and _ persons 
coming directly from France, only a few 
hours distant, came into England with- 
out any restriction ? 

Mr. LONG said it certainly was the 
fact, but if his right hon. Friend desired 
to assume that they regarded it as 
entirely free from danger, he should be 
obliged to say that they reserved their 
opinion. 


CHARITY LANDS TRUSTEES. 

Mr. A. BALDWIN (Worcester, 
3ewdley): I beg to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for Thirsk, as representing the 
Charity Commissioners (1) whether after 
a local inquiry held at Upton Snodsbury, 
in the county of Worcester, it has been 
decided that the only trustees of the 
charity lands are the vicar and church- 
wardens of the parish ; (2) whether this 
decision has been made on the sole 
authority of an inclosure award, notwith- 
standing that the parish books appear to 
show that the administration of the 
charity was always under the control of 
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the parishioners ; and (3) if any authority 
exists for treating an inclosure award as 
a declaration of trusts ? 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk): Theanswer to the first paragraph 
of the Question is in the affirmative. The 
decision was arrived at after an examina- 
tion of all the available evidence in the 
case, including the parish books, which 
show a usage only whereby the trustees 
allowed the parishioners a voice in the 
administration of the charity. Charitable 
trusts are frequently declared by an enclo- 
sure award which, being established by the 
authority of Parliament, constitutes in 
these cases a declaration of trust of an 
exceptionally permanent character. 


Post Office {5 Juby 


IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Sim THOMAS ESMONDE: T beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, if 
he is aware that the English mails have 
been twice late in the Jast week of their 
delivery at Tralee, not arriving on the 
29th instant until 4.15 p.m.; and 


whether in view of the continual incon- 
venience caused by the late delivery of 


these mails and the repeated representa- 
tions which have been made to the postal 
authorities by the inhabitants of the 
Tralee district, he will cause immediate 
steps to be taken to remedy the griev- 
ance ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is aware thaton the dates referred 
to the English mails failed to effect a 
connection with the day mail train from 
Limerick junction to Tralee owing to 
delays from fog on the passage from 
Holyhead to Kingstown. When failures 
of this kind occur the Department takes 
the only steps which are open to it to 
remedy the inconvenience, that is to say, 
the route via Mallow is resorted to, by 
which means the bags for Tralee arrive 
at their destination about 4.15 p.m. or 
several hours earlier than if they were 
kept for the next Train from Limerick 
junction to Tralee via Limerick. 


JUBILEE MEDALS. 

Mer. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury when the Jubilee medals will 
be ready for issue ; and whether he is 
aware that many ordered a month before 
the 22nd June have not yet been issued ! 
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Mr. HANBURY : The issue of the 
Jubilee Commemoration medals com- 
menced on June 16. They are being 
supplied through the Banks of England, 
Treland, and Scotland and their various 
branches. The demand for gold and 
silver medals is being dealt with in the 
first instance. As soon as the supply of 
the large gold medal approaches com- 
pletion, the large silver medals will be 
proceeded with more rapidly, and the 
bronze medals will be commenced. It 
is not, however, anticipated that the 
issue of the latter will begin before next 
month. Up to Saturday afternoon 
36,600 medals had been issued. At the 
last Jubilee no issue of medals took 
place before July 18, and the distri- 
bution lasted over a period of eighteen 
months. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
May I ask whether a medal has been 
sent to the right hon. Gentleman him- 


self ? { Laughter. | 


POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. 8. WOODS (Essex, Waltham- 
stow) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, in view of the fact that in Lon- 
don up to the time of the recent Com- 
mission the number of hours per week 
was fixed for sorters at 48, and that they 
were entirely exempt from Sunday work, 
in marked contrast with the provincial 
sorting staff, and also with both the 
London and provincial telegraph staff, 
Sunday work being a portion of their 
duty; whether the Postmaster General 
in any changes he intends to follow in 
the interests of the service will direct 
that the vested interests of the London 
permanent Sunday force are not inter- 
fered with; will he explain why the 
Sunday rates fixed by the Treasury 
Minute years ago for the London sorting 
staff have, contrary to all precedent, been 
considerably reduced even for ofticers 
over 20 years on the duty; whether 
the Postmaster General has received two 
petitions from the London permanent 
sorting staff protesting against this, and 
will the Postmaster General receive a 
deputation of two or more of the officers 
concerned before coming to a decision ; 
and, whether he will supply those men 
who are already chosen in anticipation 
with the reasons why the authorities 
have interfered. 


3D 2 
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Mr. HANBURY : It is the fact that | 
the hours of work for sorters were, and 
are fixed at 48 irrespective of Sunday 
work. This applies both to London and 
the Provinces. No change has_ been 
made in this respect by the R eport of the | 
Tweedmouth Committee. Sunday work, 
both in London and the Provinces, is 
separately paid for, and up to the ae 
of the report of the Tweedmouth Com-| 
mittee was paid for at higher rates in| 
London than the Provinces. In view of | 
the very great advantages conferred on | 
the London sorting staff in the shape of 
higher rate of pay, and higher rates for 
some classes of overtime, it is understood 
that the Tweedmouth Committee con- 
sidered that it was reasonable and desir- 
ablethat the exceptionally high allowance 
paid for Sunday work in London should 
cease and the Committee made a distinct 
recommendation that it should be assimi- 
lated to the rate paid in the Provinces. 
If the staff, or any portion of the Staff 
prefer to recur to their old scale of pay 
and retain their old allowance, their 
application shall receive careful consider- 
ation from the Postmaster General. But 
they must distinctly understand that 
they cannot have the advantages which 
the Tweedmouth Committee secured for 
them without surrendering the other 
privileges which they had before and 
which the concession of these advantages 
was intended to cover. The memorials 
referred to have been received, and if— 
after this answer—the Staff should still 
desire to see the Postmaster General he 
will have pleasure in following his usual 
practice of receiving deputations of 
officers of the Department who may 
wish to see him. 


DISTRIBUTING OFFENSIVE LEAFLETS. 

Mr. WOODS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that on Sunday, 
the 20th June, a police officer appre- 
hended two men (named respectively 
Nicoll and Low), who were addressing a 
public audience at the corner of B eckton 
Road, Canning Town, without any 
warrant or other legal authority, and 
that these men were kept in custody 
for several hours; that, on two Town 
Councillors presenting themselves at the 


|apprehend persons 
| meetings without any warrant or other 


question, 
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the men, the police officer admitting that 
he had no charge against: the men; 
whether it is legal for a police officer to 
addressing public 


legal authority ; and whether he will 
cause a strict investigation to be made 
into the conduct of the police officer in 
with a view of seeing that 
justice and fair play is meted out in 


| cases of this kind ? 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I understand that Nicoll, who was 
accompanied by Low, was found to be 
distributing leaflets of a scandalous 
character, containing a most offensive 
description of the Queen; and that the 
two men were, in accordance with in- 
structions, taken to the nearest station. 
Nicoll, however, expressed regret for his 
conduct, and promised not to repeat it, 
and, as he kept his promise, no proceed- 
ings have hitherto been taken. The 
action taken by the police in the case of 
these men had no connection whatever 
with their addressing a public meeting. 


IRISH JUDICIARY. 

Mr. Serveantr HEMPHILL 
(Tyrone, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the 6th Section of the Irish 
Judicature Act (40 and 41 Vict., e. 57), 
which provided that the the number of 
the then existing Common Law Judges 
in Ireland should be reduced from 12 to 
10 in certain events, which have since 
happened, thus by implication fixing the 
number for the future at 10; and whe- 
ther, seeing that since the death of the 
late Mr. Justice Harrison nearly two 
years ago, there has been oniy nine such 
Judges, and since the recent promotion 
of Mr. Justice Holmes only eight, he 
will explain what legal authorisation 
there is for the delay in filling up the 
vacancy so created nearly two years 
ago 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
statute referred to did not make it 
imperative on the Government to appoint 


|a Judge immediately on the ocenrrence 


of the vacancy in the Judicial Bench. 
The vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. Justice Harrison was not filled up 
in view of the intention of the Govern- 





police station to offer bail, they were 
told that there was no charge against | 


| Judicial Bench i in Ireland. 
\ 


ment to legislate on the subject of the 
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Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 8.):| present case, considering the severity of 


I wish to ask the right hon, Gentleman 
whether he is aware that no one in 


j 


| 


the service rendered; and whether 
members of the Force, in possession of 


Ireland is opposed to the reduction in| the 1887 Jubilee medal, will receive the 
the number of Judges except the} 1897 medal, and not a clasp, to which 
| they do not attach the same value ? 


lawyers 4 


Mr. Serseantr HEMPHILL: I beg 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 


to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland | I have already informed the House of 
whether he his aware that during the| the manner in which the services of the 


present law sittings in Dublin the 
Court of Queen’s Bench and the Nisi 
Prius Court have had on 


| 


more than | 


one occasion to adjourn their Courts | 


for want of Judges, to the great incon- 
venience and delay of the suitors, also 
that, in consequence of both the Lords 
Justices of Appeal in Ordinary having 
to go circuit, the sittings of the Court of 
Appeal in Ireland will be practically 
suspended during the month of July, 
thereby necessitating the postponement 
of important appeal cases to the next 
November sittings; and, whether he 
can now be good enough to state on 
what day the Bill for reducing the Irish 
Justiciary will be introduced into this 
House ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
attention has been directed to the state- 
ments of the learned Judges in reference 
to the matters mentioned in the Ques- 
tion. I am not aware that any similar 
complaints have been previously made. 
It is proposed to introduce the Bill under 
the Standing Order at the commence- 
ment of public business on Monday next. 


QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether it has 
been brought to his notice that the con- 
stables of the Metropolitan Police Force 
did nearly four days’ duty in overtime 
during the period of the Diamond 
Jubilee ; whether it is proposed to give 
only ordinary pay for the extra time 
worked, whereas it is customary with 
workmen to receive at least a time and 
a-half rate for extra service of this kind, 
which was most arduous and exhausting, 
some men having had only a few hours’ 
sleep out of 24; whether he will con- 
sider the advisability of at least granting 
extra leave, pay going on, to be added 
to the annual leave, as have been done 
upon three previous occasions, and on a 
far more generous scale than in the 





police on Jubilee Day are to be recog- 
nised, and T have nothing to add to 
my previous statement except that I 
ascertained that the men preferred extra 
pay to extra Jeave, and that I made my 
decision in accordance with their wishes. 
Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that Inspector 
Brewster, of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, who was in charge of the police 
in Rutland Square, Dublin, on the 22nd 
of June, Her Majesty’s Jubilee Day, 
swore at the inquest of Mrs. Fitz- 
simmons, whose death resulted from 
injuries received in a baton charge, that 
he did not order the charge, and would 
not have done so under the circum- 
stances ; whether he is aware that the 
charge was ordered by a subordinate 
officer, Inspector Lynam, without con- 
sulting or obtaining the sanction of his 
superior officer, Inspector Brewster, who 
was within three yards of him at the 
time ; and whether the Government pro- 
pose to hold a sworn Inquiry into the 
conduct of the police in connection with 
the occurrence in Rutland Square ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
substance of Inspector Brewster’s evi- 
dence before the Coroner in this case is 
not correctly given in the Question. 
Before the police used their truncheons 
there was a consultation between In- 
spector Brewster and Inspector Lynam, 
and shortly after the consultation, when 
the Inspectors were separated by a surg- 
ing crowd, a shower of stones fell and 
Inspector Lynam’s men were driven 
back. It was at this juncture that the 
police were ordered by Inspector Lynam 
to disperse the mob, and Inspector 
Brewster stated in evidence that if he 
had been in Inspector Lynam’s position 
he would have done what the latter did, 
as he believed every policeman’s life was 
at the moment in danger. The Inspec- 
tors were separated, as I have stated, 


by a surging crowd and each had to act 
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independently and on his own responsi-| into any details with regard to the Bill 
bility ; they are of the same rank and | of next Session. The hon. Gentleman will 
Inspector Brewster, though senior, was | probably himself be in a position to judge 
not Inspector Lynam’s superior officer.| how far it is possible to deal with the 
The action of the police was fully gone! subject of local government without at 
into at the inquest, and the Government | the same time touching the question of 
see no reason to hold a sworn Inquiry | the municipal franchise. 
as suggested. | Mr. T. M. HEALY subsequently asked 
Sir ELLIOT LEES (Birkenhead): I) whether, in view of the statement of the 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State | Chief Secretary in regard to municipal 
for War whether the Secretary of State | franchise that franchise will apply to in- 
will convey to those responsible for the | corporate as well as corporate towns? 
transport of Members to and from the; Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think it 
Review Ground at Aldershot, on Thurs-| would be very inexpedient to go into any 
day, and for their comfort on the ground, | details as to what it is proposed to intro- 
the satisfaction which was generally felt | duce into our Bill of next year, and I 
at the excellence of the arrangements? | think it is hardly a fair Question to put. 
Mr. BRODRICK: It has been a}! We shall hope to make the scheme of the 
great gratification to the Secretary of | Government as complete as possible. 
State to know that the arrangements | 
for the review, which entailed very heavy | 
labour on the War Department, have | ARREST BY VENEZUELAN 
proved satisfactory to the guests, and); __ AUTHORITIES. : 
Lord Lansdowne will have much plea-| 5ik CHARLES CAMERON : I beg 
sure in conveying to the Quartermaster _to ask the Under Secretary for Foreign 
General at headquarters and to the| Affairs whether his attention has been 
Staff Officers at Aldershot charged with | called to the arrest and imprisonment by 
the arrangements referred to the very | the Venezuelan authorities at Ciudad 
gratifying remarks contained in the hon. Bolivar, In November last, of Mr. James 
Member’s Question. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] | Gibson, a British subject, engineer on 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON|board the steamship Cawra on the 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I beg | alleged ground that the owners of that 
to ask the Secretary of State for the | vessel had refused to pay a fine imposed 
Home Department whether any and | in respect of a violation of the rules of 
what public recognition is to be made of |the port ; whether it is true, as alleged 
a body of men who have done valuable|by Mr. Gibson, that he was forcibly 
services during the Jubilee, namely, the | taken from his steamer and lodged am 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade ? | prison without any of the formalities 
Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : | enjoyed by Venezuelan law ; whether he 
1 am afraid I am unable to answer the | has sent in a claim for compensation for 
Question of my hon. Friend. The con- \the suffering and injury to health 
trol of the Fire Brigade rests with the caused by this illegal treatment ; and 
London County Council, not with me. whether her Majesty’s Government have 
taken any steps to support his clann ? 
*Mr. CURZON: We have heard 
FRANCHISE (IRELAND.) nothing of the case and have received no 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to| claim. If the hon. Baronet cares to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord} place any information before me, I shall 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Gov-| be happy to give it attention. 
ernment intend to deal with the question 
of the equalisation of the municipal and 
the parliamentary franchise in Ireland CRETE. 
in connection with the Local Government} Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork. N.): I beg 
(Ireland) Bill, proposed to be introduced | to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
next Session / Foreign Affairs in connection with the 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As has|recent raid made by Mahomedan Bashi 
already been said by the First Lord in| Bazouks and the report of Colonel 
answer to previous ‘questions, the Gov-|Chernside on the plundering of the 
ernment do not think it advisable to enter | houses of Christians in Candia, whether 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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the Candian delegates have petitioned 
the admirals and complained of the 
inaction of the authorities ? 

*Mr. CURZON : No official informa- 
tion has reached us of any such action on 
the part of the Candian Delegates. 


TOKAT MASSACRE. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether he can now state what 
has been the result of the trials of those 
concerned in the massacre of Armenians 
at Tokat: and, what punishment, if any, 
has deen dealt out to those found guilty 
of being implicated in the massacre? 

*Mr. CURZON: The Tokat Commission 
tried 115 prisoners, of whom 61 were 
condemned ; 15 to death, five to 15 years 
imprisonment for murder ; seven to ten 
years imprisonment for pillage or as | 
accomplices of murder, and the remainder | 
to various shorter terms of imprisonment | 
for complicity in the massacres. As) 
regards the death sentences they have 
been confirmed by the Council of Minis- 
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recent disturbances at Chitpur, and 
especially as to the losses among the 
police ¢ 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lorp Gerorce Hamitton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): I have received the 
following telegrams from the Government 
of India :— 


“From Viceroy, July 4, 1897.” 

“Riot in Caleutta due to possession being 
taken by estate of Hindu, under orders of Court, 
of land alleged, it is said falsely, to contain 
mosque. Monday, police assisted in giving 
possession. Tuesday, 2,000 low class Mahome- 
dans assembled to rebuild building alleged to be 
mosque dispersed by police, and 70 arrests made 
on Wednesday morning. Midday Wednesday 
rioters re-assembled and attacked municipal 
pumping station in the neighbourhood ; dispersed 
by police and military. Encounters between 
police and mobs in different places on Thursday, 
in which eight rioters reported killed and many 
wounded. Europeans attacked in places by 
rioters and some reported injured. No shots 
fired by military. Rioters quiet Friday and 
Saturday, and leading Mahomedans reported to 
be desirous of effecting compromise about land.” 

From Viceroy, July 5, 1897.—“ Calcutta quiet 
Sunday.” 





ters at Constantinople, but the Sultan’s Mr. Stevens, the Acting Lieutenant 
Trade for their execution has not yet! Governor, who was in Behar at the time 
been obtained. |of the outbreak, returned to Calcutta 


Mr. FLYNN: Can the right hon.| yesterday evening. The Government of 
Gentleman state whether any actual} India are of opinion that Mr. James, the 


punishment has been yet inflicted beyond | new Commissioner of Police, acted “ with 
the sentences decreed 4 ;promptitude and judgment.” The 
*Mr. CURZON: I believe all those | Government consider the outbreak purely 





who have been sentenced to various | 
terms of imprisonment are in prison. 
| 
BOARD SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk): I, 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if he will | 
agree to the Return as to grants to board | 
schools in Scotland in respect of evening 
school attendances, which stands on the 
Paper this day ? 

*Tur LORD ADVOCATE: I cannot 
undertake to give a return with reference 
to the first head in the form asked for. 
With reference to the second the return 
is already in the printer’s hands and will 
be issued at once. 


CHITPUR DISTURBANCES. 

Str ELLIS ASHMEAD- 
BARTLETT : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he can give 
the House any information as to the 





local, and the accounts of it are ex- 
aggerated. [Cheexs. | 
oo “ Pore 


MICHAEL’S CHURCH, SKELLIG 

MICHAEL (CO. KERRY.) 

Mr. LECKY (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he is aware 
that the ancient ruin of St. Michael’s 
Church on Skellig Michael, in the county 
of Kerry, is and has been for some time 
past in a very dangerous condition owing 
to the fall of the cashel, or enclosing 
wall; whether the attention of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works, Ireland, in 
whom this monument is vested under 
section 25 of The Irish Church Act, 
1869, has been called to this fact, without 
any attempts having been made to repair 
the damage ; and whether some steps 
will be taken during the present summer 
to save this primitive church from 
complete destruction ? 


ST. 
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*¥Mrn. HANBURY: It is the fact POSTAL FACILITIES (SCOTLAND). 
that, owing to the fall of part of the Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
enclosing wall, St. Michael’s church has | marty): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
been for some time in danger of injury. | the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
When information of the fall of the | master General, if he will state how many 
enclosing wall reached the Board of| telegraph offices have been established 
Works in 1895, orders were immediately | under guarantee in the crofting counties 
issued for inspection by the superinten-| of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
dent of national monuments with a view | within the last three years ; and whether 
to repairs. Owing, however, principally | any, and, if so, how many of these offices 
to the difficulty of access to the island on | now pay expenses. 
account of storms, the inspection was} ‘The Hoy, 
not carried out at the time. A report 
has lately been made by Mr. Cochrane, 
one of the Board’s Surveyors, on the 
subject, from which it appears that the 
fall of the enclosing wall has not as yet 
caused any actual damage to the walls of 
the Church as they stood immediately |, alas 
hefore the fall of the enclosing wall in| “Ms. HANBURY: The hon. Member 
1895. Directions were given imme- will perhaps allow me to answer the two 
diately on receipt of the report for the Questions together. It will take some 
execution of works for the repair of the time to preps the particulars asked for, 
enclosing wall and for restoring support but the Postmaster General will be 
to the Church wall. These works will| happy to combine the further informa- 
be carried out in the present summer tion with that already promised on the 
without delay under proper supervision. 4th ultimo. ; 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, if he will state 

PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. whether £5 per annum is the guarantee 

Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley): 1 | usually demanded for the establishment 
beg to ask the President of the Local |of a money order office when a guaran- 
Government Board whether, seeing that | tee 1s requisite, and whether any money 
the Report of the City of London Livery | order ottices have _been established oy 
Companies Commission of 1884 does not | the Crofting counties of the Highlands 
afford full information as to the bye-laws and Islands of Scotland under guarantee 
or ordinances of the Plumbers’ Company, | during the last three years ; and, if so, 
a copy of the charter and of the bye-laws, | how many ; and will he state how many 
and a statement as to the present | Money order offices have been estab- 
resources of the Company could be laid | lished in these counties during the last 
upon the Table of the House prior to the | three years without guarantee ! 
further consideration of the Plumbers’} Mr. HANBURY: The guarantee 
Registration Bill ? demanded in the case of money order 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I stated in reply | Offices is always £5 per annum, but in 
to a Question on the 21st June that I had future, in a . = oo 
no doubt that if it were desired, the poatoeng oy ee get, sepa oo 

’ ment will share any deficiency that may 
Company would cause to be furnished 


accrue with the guarantors, so that the 
a brief statement of the constitution and | maximum liability under a guarantee 


resources of the Company which might, | will be £2 10s. only. During the last 
if it were moved for, be laid on the Table! three years ten Money Order Offices 
of the House. But no motion for any have been opened in the Crofting coun- 
ties of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, nine of which were opened 
without a guarantee. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
Plumbers’ Registration Bill is to be! to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
considered. master General (1) whether he is aware 

i 


Member also asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, how many 
telegraph offices have been e-tablished 
without guarantee in the crofting coun- 
ties of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland within the last three years ? 





such return has been made. I do not 
know if it would be possible to obtain it 
now, before Wednesday, when the 
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that the £1,000, hitherto placed at the 
disposal of the Secretary for Scotland for 
providing telegraph extensions in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, has 
been eliminated from this year’s Esti- 
mates ; and (2) whether, in view of the 
difficulty experienced by the people of 
the Highlands in providing guarantees 
for telegraph extensions, will he place 
himself in communication with the 
Treasury and the Scottish Office with a 
view to earmark for guarantees for tele- 
graph extensions in the Highlands a 
portion of this year’s Post Office Tele- 
graph Extension Vote of £18,000, so 
that extensions may be guaranteed to 
such places in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, as the Secretary for Scotland may 
designate ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir; the 
Postmaster General is aware that the 
amount referred to is not included in 
this year’s Estimates. The Postmaster 
General is not sure that he understands 
the second paragraph of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question ; but the sum of £18,000 
referred to will be available for any 
extensions in the Highlands for which 
guarantees may be forthcoming, and 
extensions on guarantee will, of course, 
be granted in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, as elsewhere, on the easier 
terms announced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in this year’s Budget. 
There does not in the circumstances 
appear to be any necessity for the Post- 
master General to communicate with the 
Treasury and Scottish Office on the 
subject. 


Plague 


BRENNAN TORPEDOES. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War if he will 
state how many Brennan torpedoes have 
been manufactured since 1887 ; and, how 
many of these torpedoes have been 
supplied to each of the Naval stations in 
the United Kingdom ? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe tt- 
Witiams, Birmingham, 8.): No, Sir. 
It would not be for the good of the 
public service that I should answer 
either part of the Question. The hon. 
Member has been already informed that 
the supply of these torpedoes is satisfac- 
tory to Her Majesty’s Government. 
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MACHINE GUNS (ROYALTIES). 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War if he will 
state whether the Government are paying 
any royalties on the Gardner, Hotchkiss, 
Nordenfeldt, and Gatling guns ; and, if 
so, wil] he state how much royalty is paid 
on each of the respective guns and when 
the royalties will cease ? 
Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS: The 
War Office is not paying royalties on any 
of the guns named in the Question. 
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OUTRAGES AT POONA. 

Sir EDWARD GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether, in view of the 
grave state of affairs in India, he will 
advise the immediate return of the Gov- 
ernment from Simla to Calcutta; and will 
he also make such arrangements for the 
future as will secure the presence of the 
employés at all seasons (save when on 
leave) in Calcutta, and thus obviate the 
necessity for the large annual expenditure 
involved in moving them to and from 
Simla ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I 
have no intention of offering advice on 
this subject to the Government of India 
as I have complete confidence in their 
judgment as to the necessities of the 
situation. The question of the annual 
migration to and from Simla was care- 
fully considered by one of my _pre- 
decessors in office about nine years ago, 
and I see no reason for altering the 
arrangements which were then sanctioned. 


PLAGUE IN INDIA. 

Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he will provide 
facilities for the discussion of the present 
critical condition of affairs in Poona? 

Sir L. McIVER (Edinburgh, W.): Be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman answers 
the Question, may I ask him a Question 
of which I have given him private notice? 
It is this—whether the Government have 
received any such information from Bom- 
bay as will enable the right hon. Gentle 
man or the Secretary of State for India, 
to express an authoritative opinion upon 
the contents of the memorial relating to 
the measures adopted for the suppression 
of the plague which was mentioned by 
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the hon. Member for Banffshire last week 
in connection with the recent murders in 
Poona? 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Perhaps 
my hon. Friend will allow me to answer 
the Question, which will take precedence 
of that upon the Paper. The House will 
recollect that on Thursday last the hon. 
Member for Banffshire put to me & series 
of Questions, in connection with the 
Poona murders, upon the contents of a 
memorial addressed to the Bombay Govy- 
ernment as to the methods adopted at 
Poona for the suppression of the plague. 
The memorial contained also allegations 
of gross misconduct against the search 
parties employed by the Government. 
The memorial was sent to me by the hon. 
Baronet the day before he put the Ques- 
tion, and it was unaccompanied by any 
statement supporting its allegations. I 
was unable then to express any opinion 
as to the credibility of its assertions, but 
I at once telegraphed to Lord Sandhurst 
asking him to send me a categorical reply 
to each series of accusations. In the 
meantime the memorial has been pub- 
lished, no doubt in good faith, by certain 
newspapers, and strong expressions of 
opinion have been given in the belief 
that these allegations and others even 
stronger by anonymous writers could not 
in the main be false. I have now a full 
reply from the Bombay Government, 
which I will read to the House. [Cheers.] 
It is of considerable length, but in the 
circumstances the House will feel that I 
am justified. [“Hear, hear!”] The 
reply is divided into several heads, and 
therefore each will be prefaced by a state- 


ment of the allegations to which it 
refers : — 
“From Governor, Bombay, July 4, 1897. 


Deccan Subba Memorial, dated May 10, and 
petition were not received till May 21, by 
which time the search, lime washing, and dis- 
infecting parties bad been discontinued and 
military camp broken up. Statements in peti- 
tion grossly misleading.” 
Allegation A :— 
“People are often sent to the plague hospi- 
tal without a proper medical examination being 
previously made to satisfy the authomues that 


the persons removed are suffering from 
plague.” 

teply :-- 

“People only sent to hospital after careful 


medical examination, and if showing t symptoms 
indicative of possible plague.’ 


Sir L. McIver. 
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Allegation B :— 


“ Relatives and neighbours of plague patients, 
and even passers- -by, are at once hurried to 


the segregation camp, without being ailowed 
time to make proper arrangements for the cus- 


tody of the property in their houses.” 
Reply: — 


“Greatest care was taken not to remove to 
i camp any but those necessary to 
keep under observation. Time was allowed 
for preparation, and one member of household 
was allowed to stay behind to look after pro- 
perty.’ 


Allegation C :— 


“In the inspection of inmates of houses 
sometimes persons are subjected to the in- 
dignity of being forced to remove all the clothes 
from their bodies in the presence of the mem- 
bers of the search parties and other people.” 
Reply : — 

“TI have not yet heard any allegations of 
indignity being substantiated. I know that 
genlteness and consideration were shown.” 


[Cheers.] Allegation D: — 


“The native gentlemen who volunteered to 
accompany search parties, and were appointed 
by the committee to that duty, are slighted, 
and their suggestions are disregarded. In 
support of this we beg that reference may be 
made to these gentlemen, who, feeling that 
they are not properly trusted, decline to accom- 
pany the search parties.” 


Reply :— 


“Native gentlemen were asked to accompany 
search parties, and did so to the very end. 
They were specially desired to bring to notice 
all ‘complaints which reached them and to 
mark down any offending soldier and report to 
officers. ’ 


Allegation E :— 


“In the inspection of houses no respect is 
shown to the religious sentiments of natives, 
in regard to the sanctity of the kitchen and of 
rooms where worship is offered. In some cases 
the idols in the Hindoo temples have been 
polluted.” 


Reply :— 


“Search parties were instructed to have re- 
gard to religious feelings. Possibility of abuse 
of those feelings minimised by the presence of 
netive gentlemen. 


Allegation F :— 


“Notwithstanding the injunctions of che 
committee in that behalf, much mischief is done 
in regard of property in burning or destroy- 
ing, though the rules of the committee requir 
that only the bedding and the clothing of the 
deceased should be burnt.” 
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Reply :— 


“Special care was taken to avoid needless 
destruction of property, and compensation 
given for property destroyed.” 


Allegation G :— 


“Persons occupying houses are threatened, 
and in some cases assaulted, when they remon- 
strate against the procedure followed by the 
search parties in the matter of forcibly opening 
locks and destroying property.” 


Reply : — 


“No unnecessary violence was used in enter- 
ing houses.” 


Allegation H : — 


“In a few cases the modesty of native ladies 
has not been respected.” 


Reply : — 


“T do not believe the possibility of indignity 
to native women, owing to presence of lady 
dectors and other ladies with the search 
parties.” 

[“Hear, hear!”] Allegation I:— 

“Complaints were made to the committee, 
but the persons injured have failed to obtain 
redress. The parties injured have no means 
of finding out the names of the soldiers who 
misbehave, and who thus bring discredit on 
the whole body.” 


Reply : — 


“(Officers were in plentiful attendance, and 
it was made known that complaints should be 
made to them. See also D as to agency em- 
ployed. English soldiers amounted to little 
more than one-third of total number, remainder 
being natives. English soldiers employed 
mainly for search parties, and their employ- 
ment certainly not more calculated to cause 
énnoyance than employment of natives, and 
experience showed for this work the necessity 
for European agency where procurable. In 
Poona the only European agency obtainable 
on a large scale was military. Results show 
the great efficiency of system adopted.” 


With respect to himself Lord Sandhurst 
says :-— 


“TI went to Poona to see about ladies and 
native gentlemen accompanying search parties ; 
called together leaders of communities and ex- 
plained what must be done, and that all regard 
would be paid to religious and other feelings, 
and asked their aid. I visited Poona twice 
during operations for inquiry and discussion 
with Rand and others; never could I find 
serious complaints substantiated. I kept close 
touch, hearing from Rand daily. No specific 


charge of misconduct was made to me during 
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progress of the operations. I give strongest 
and most emphatic contradiction to the state- 
ment that search parties exceeded instructions 
and grossly misconducted themselves. [Cheers.] 
The search parties when at work were under 
commissioned and non-commissioned oflicers. 
One of the ladies, Miss Bernard, having 20 
years’ experience zenana work, and most sym- 
pathetic to natives, authorises me to sav that 
she was much struck by the gentleness of the 
officers and the control of the soldiers, that 
the officers impressed on the men the delicate 
nature of the duties, that after the first day 
or two when there was some little apprehension 
which was easily allayed by the ladies and 
native gentlemen accompanying the search 
parties, they were met with cheerfulness ; that 
Rand listened to all complaints and sugges- 
tions, and was kind and courteous to all. In 
Rand the Civil Service loses a most able and 
devoted officer. From inquiries made from 
various sources I am convinced that Poona 
owes gratitude to officers and men, English 
and natives, for the duties so well and so con- 
siderately performed.” 


in India. 


[Cheers.] I would only wish to add an 
expression of my own opinion on two 
matters. I would wish to endorse the 
high opinion entertained by Lord Sand- 
hurst of the late Mr. Rand and his work 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He was a most capable 
and promising public servant, who carried 
out with rare success the terrible trying 
duty of stamping out the plague in Poona. 
During the whole time he was thus en- 
gaged he was subject to the most violent 
personal denunciation and defamation by 
a certain section of the Press and com- 
munity. He has fallen a victim in the 
successful discharge of a great public 
duty, and I am sure that, under these 
circumstances, both Members of this 
House and the Press of this country will 
exercise great caution before they put 
into circulation statements calculated to 
defame his character and work, unless 
they are personally convinced of the 
accuracy of any charge they publish. 
[Cheers.| This caution will, I am sure, 
be observed also in reference to the more 
grave charges that, without one iota of 
evidence, are being made about military 
officers and their men. As to Lord Sand- 
hurst, he has from the first outbreak of 
plague personally supervised and con- 
trolled the measures of its suppression. 
Whenever any hitch occurred either at 
Poona or Bombay he has _ personally 
visited the locality, and by his considera- 
tion, tact, and forethought reassured and 
carried with him the natives whom he 


has met. He emphatically repudiates 
these charges, and I unhesitatingly 
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endorse his repudiation. [Cheers.] Lord 
Sandhurst’s conduct throughout the 
whole period of these plague difficulties 
has been such as to merit and obtain the 
complete confidence of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and I think I may add of his 
late political colleagues and associates. 
[Cheers. | 

Tre FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): After what has fallen from my 
noble Friend, it is only necessary for me 
to say, in answer to the Question on the 
Paper, that, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, it is both unnecessary and contrary 
to the public interests that the discussion 
which the hon. Baronet desires should 
take place. [ Cheers. | 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) asked whether the memorial 
referred to did not contain specific state- 
ments in proof or attempted proof of the 
different heads of complaint, and whether 
the reply contained any explicit explan- 
ation or denial of those statements ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: In 
no single ease has any serious charge of 
misconduct been substantiated. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) asked whether it was true, as 
reported in certain newspapers, that 
negotiations had been entered into by the 
police authorities with the rioters ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON did 
not understand that there was any inten- 
tion on the part of the Government that 
any compromise whatever should be come 
to between the police and the rioters. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER $s asked 
whether he was to take it that the state- 
ment in The Times was in error ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: So 
far as I know, you may take it that it is 
so. 


CASTLEBAR POST OFFICE. 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether his attention has been 
called to the want of sanitary accommo- 
dation in the Castlebar Post Office, where 
the work has to be done by 12 officials 
in a room 12 feet square, without the 
slightest regard to ordinary sanitation, 
and will he see that proper sanitary 
accommodation is provided ; is he aware 


Lord George Hamilton. 
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that, with a population of 4,000, Castle- 
bar is supplied with only one postman, 
and that it is impossible for one man to 
deliver letters in a town of that size in 
sufficient time for the replies to catch 
the Dublin mail train; and will he 
remedy such inconvenience by the 
appointment of another postman ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Theroom in which 
the main business of the Post Office at 
Castlebar is conducted measures 20 feet 
9 inches by 14 feet 6 inches. The 
accommodation is inadequate, and for 
some time past the Postmaster General 
has been looking out for larger premises ; 
but, although several proposals have been 
under consideration, nothing suitable has 
been as yet found at a cost which the 
amount of business would justify. The 
inquiry is still continuing. As regards 
the sanitary accommodation in the pre- 
sent office, it is reported to be the kind 
usually found in houses of that class. 
Two postmen are already employed at 
Castlebar, and inquiry is now being 
made to see whether the services of both 
these men cannot be utilised in the 
delivery of letters. 


WALLACE BEQUEST. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen, 
W.) : I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he can state the 
decision arrived at by the Government 
with reference to the permanent housing 
of the Wallace Bequest ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY : As the House is aware, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the 
question dealt with by the hon. Gentle- 
man in the interrogatory which he has 
addressed to me. That Committee has 
reported almost unanimously in favour of 
the purchase of Hertford House for the 
retention of the Wallace collection at 
Hertford House. The report of the Com- 
mittee will be laid before Parliament 
very shortly. The Government propose 
to follow the advice given by the Com- 
mittee. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


KILKENNY WATERWORKS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : T beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether he can say why the Local Gov- 
ernment Board (Ireland) Provisional 
Order Bill (No. 1), which relates to the 
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Kilkenny Waterworks, and which got 
the Royal Assent on the 3rd ultimo, is 
not yet printed; whether he is aware 
that such delays in the printing of such 
Bills is usual, and causes much loss of 
timeand inconvenience to those interested 
in carrying out the works authorised by 
such Bills ; what is the cause of the delay 
in this case ; and, can he say when it 
will be issued ? The hon. Member added 
that he did not propose to ask the first 
paragraph of the question, as the Bill 
referred to had now been issued. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 
SURY : I donot thoroughly understand, 
myself, the whole process that has to be | 
gone through, but I am told that some | 
delay is unavoidable, in order to get the 
statutes when passed into their proper 
order on the Statute-book, I am also 
informed that had the printers known 
that this was a matter of urgency the 
Bill would have been in the hands of the 
public at a somewhat earlier day than 
that at which it was offered for sale. 





DESTRUCTION OF CROPS (ESSEX). 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture whether he could give any infor- 
mation as to the extent of the disaster 
occasioned by the recent storm in Essex 4 

Mr. LONG said he was unable at that 
moment to give any exact information 
as to the area affected by the recent 
storm in Essex, but he would endeavour 
to obtain it as speedily as possible from 
his inspector on the spot. 


INDIAN BUDGET. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether under present cireum- 
stances, he will fix the Debate on the 
Indian Budget for an early date ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not think that there is 
any reason for giving a different answer 
than that which I have already given 
the hon. Gentleman in answer to the 
same Question in the course of the 
present Session. I am, of course, 


anxious to consult the convenience of the 
House in regard to this matter, but J 
doubt whether it would be desirable to 
make any alteration in the ordinary date 
fixed, 
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NAVAL WORKS [MONEY]. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) asked 
whether it was the intention of the 
Government to proceed this afternoon 
with the first Order on the Paper, the 
Naval Works (Committee). 

Tue FIRST LORD or tort TREA- 
SURY said he put down that Order on 
the Paper in deference to a_ wish 
expressed by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion last Friday, and he still thought 
that if the House would be content to 
take this stage sub silentio, as they did 
last year, and defer the discussion till 
the Second Reading of the Bill, it would 
be the most convenient course. He 
could not afford time to-night for this 
discussion, and if hon. Gentlemen 
desired such discussion at the present 
stage he should of course put off the 


Order. 
Considere din Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Means 
Mr. J. W. Lowruer, in the Chair. | 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That it is expedient— 

(a) to make provision for the construction 
of works and acquisition of land in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere for the 
purposes of the Royal Navy ; 

(2) to authorise the issue, out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, of such sums, - not 
exceeding in the whole £654,000, as may 
be required for such purposes ; and 

(c) to authorise the application of the sur- 
plus set apart, under Section four of the 
the Naval Works Act 1896, to the 
payment of the expenses of such works .” 
—(Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) submitted that it was unrea- 
sonable that money should be voted 
without any explanation on the part of 
the department concerned. The Com- 
mittee had only a vague general idea 
as to what the money was for. He 
thought there ought to be some explana- 
tion, otherwise it would be his duty to 
move to report progress, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said the Bill did not 
authorise the raising of any new money 
at all. What happened last year was 
that the surplus of 1895-96 was voted 
by Parliament for the purposes of naval 
works, and the proposed Bill would 
simply increase the power of the 
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Admiralty to spend the money which | 


had been already provided by Parlia-| 
ment for that very purpose. 
| 

Mr. LLOYD GEORGE moved 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, | 
and ask leave to sit again.” 
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Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, 
Stroud) rose to move the rejection of 


the clause on the ground that the 
| principle 


involved in it was one 
which ought not to be adopted, 
The principle was that it was not right 


'to make an employer liable for the act of 


/a stranger over whom he had no control, 


*TueE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp! 
MEANS, being of opinion that the! 
Motion was an abuse of the Rules of the | 
House, declined to propose the Question | 
thereupon to the Committee. 


Resolution agreed to; to be reported | 
to-morrow. 


either direct or indirect. It would be a 
novel principle to incorporate not only 
in a Bill of this kind, but in respect of a 
liability between citizen and citizen. The 


| Home Secretary pointed out that if this 


clause was adopted he would have to 
amend the form of Clause 1; but that 


| remark raised the question whether the 


| House of Commons was to introduce for 
| the first time a principle hitherto un- 


| known in English law, and utterly in- 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


consistent with justice. If the Committee 


| were discussing the matter, not as be- 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION 
ACCIDEN'TS) BILL. 


As amended, considered. 


FOR 


/tween employer and employed, but as 
| between citizen and citizen, he did not 
| believe that any hon. Member would 
| suggest that it would be consonant with 


/natural justice to make one man liable 


Clause 4. 


| for the wrong brought about by another, 


| and in respect of whose act the employer 


COMPENSATION TO WORKMEN IN CASE OF | 
BANKRUPTCY OF EMPLOYER. 


Where any employer becomes liable under 
this Act to pay compensation to any workman 
or his representatives in respect of any accident | 
and is entitled to any sum from insurers in | 
respect of such liability, then in the event of 
the bankruptcy or liquidation of such employer 
such workman or representative shall have a 
charge upon the sum aforesaid f r the payment 
of the money so due to him. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Marruew Waite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) moved to insert after Clause 4 
the following clause :— 

RECOVERY OF 


DAMAGES FROM STRANGER, 


“ Where the injury was caused under circum- 
stances creating a legal liability in some person 
other than the employer to pay damages in 
respect thereof the workman may, at his op- 
tion, proceed either ut law against that person 
to recover damages or against his employer for 
compensation under this Act, but not against 
both, and if compensation be paid under this 
Act the employer shall be entitled to be indem- 
nified by the said other person.” 


Mr. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds, 8.) 
supported the clause as being a distinct 
improvement on the original clause. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





had no control either direct or indirect. 
It was suggested that the point might be 
met by the principle of insurance. The 


| answer to that was that they could not 
| remedy an injustice which was created by 


making an employer insure in respect of 
a liability under which he ought never 
to have been placed. In the case of the 
smaller employer it was doubtful whether 
the principle of insurance would apply 
at all. Take the case of a small employer 
who employed workmen almost as well- 
off as himself, and assume that a work- 
man was injured by the act of some 
stranger for whom the employer was not 
liable directly or indirectly. If the work- 
man was injured, or if death was caused, 
the full responsibility for the act of the 
stranger would, in the first case, be 
transferred to the shoulders of the em- 
ployer. What could be more unjust than 
the case of a small employer who was 
being ruined by a liability of that kind 
in order that they might give this special 
form of remedy to the employé against 
his employer? If a workman had a 
liability to impose on any one let him 
impose it on the person who had caused 
the injury. Suppose, again, the man 
who had caused the injury was a mere 
man of straw, or a man against whom the 
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employer could not proceed. The Com- 
mittee threw the responsibility on the 
employer ; they made one citizen respon- 
sible for the act of another; and he 
challenged any hon. Member to show an 
instance where up to this moment such a 
principle had been adopted. The Com- 
mittee had been told that at certain 
stages of this Bill they had to throw logic 
on one side and justice was to be disre- 
garded. If they attempted to bury the 
phantom of logic he thought it would 
arise in the form of a convincing deity 
before long. He heard the Colonial 
Secretary say that justice was to be dis- 
regarded because the Committee were 
dealing with a question of expediency. 
But in matters of legislation they 
could not disregard justice except on 
one principle—and that was when they 
sacrificed a less justice in order to obtain 
a greater ; and if on any other principle 
they sacrificed logic and justice they ob- 
tained a cynical opportunism which ought 
not to be taken as the basis of any legis- 
lation. [Cheers.| 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) said 
that his hon. and learned Friend had 
misunderstood the point of the Amend- 
ment. The House had decided by Clause I. 
that there should be compensation for 
injury by accident ; and then, that where 
such injury should be caused by the act 
of a stranger a workman might have the 
option of suing either at law or against 
his employer for eompensation. That 
having been the result of the decision of 
the House he had undertaken to put the 
matter in a better form, and the whole 
effect of the clause against which such 
strong language had been used was to 
give the indemnity over to the employer 
against the third person. 

Sir ROBERT REID (Dumfries Burghs) 
said that it was obviously the intention 
of some hon. Gentlemen to discuss the 
principle underlying the Bill. But that 
was not the most convenient time tu 
select for the purpose. The time to select 
was when the first clause had to be dealt 
with. This clause gave the employer an 
indemnity over and against any stranger 
who might have caused an accident. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) could not agree with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that this was not 
the proper occasion to discuss a question 
of principle. He observed that those who 
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supported the Bill always thought that 
criticism ought to be deferred to a more 
convenient season, though it was seldom 
pointed out when that season should 
arrive. It was urged that criticism on 
this clause ought to be reserved until the 
Committee was asked to discuss another 
clause of the Bill ; but if that advice were 
taken hon. Members would then be told 
that the Committee had already affirmed 
the principle, and that it was too late to 
reopen the question. The Attorney 
General upbraided his hon. and learned 
Friend for speaking at great length ; but 
he thought that his hon. Friend had con- 
densed his remarks within very narrow 
compass. The House was now a Court 
of Appeal. It was their duty to review 
the decisions of the Committee, and he 
hoped they would reverse a great deal of 
what the Committee did, for they had 
played fast and loose with the funda- 
mental principles which had _ hitherto 
guided the legislation of this country. 
The House was asked to agree that a 
person was to be responsible for the acts 
of individuals over whom he had no con- 
trol whatever. He could conceive of 
nothing more strenuously unjust. It was 
all very well to be benevolent and 
charitable at other people’s expense ; 
but he hoped the House would bear in 
mind that a clause such as this committed 
them to the enunciation of a doctrine 
fraught with danger of injustice to all 
persons concerned. They might be told 
it would affect only one class—the em- 
ployers. He ventured to say the work- 
men themselves would have cause to find 
the greatest fault with legislation that 
was likely to drive capital and trade out 
of the country. The principle contained 
in this clause appeared to him to be, if 
possible, more unjust than a great deal 
already in the Bill; and as there would 
be no opportunity of eliminating it, he 
hoped the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would give ear to the appeals which 
had been made to the House’s sense of 
justice. He did not approach the subject 
with any prejudice. He had always 
thought that compensation should be 
paid from some quarter to those upon 
whom misfortune fell in the course of 
their employment. But he could not see 
why the whole burden of what was really 
a national obligation should fall on one 
class. - He protested altogether against 
such legislation. He had hoped that 
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some scheme would be found under which 
the burden should be more fairly dis- 
tributed over the whole community ; and 
he trusted the Government would at this 
stage of the Bill devise some method of 
avoiding what seemed to him to be rank 
injustice. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) wished 
to say a word as to the meaning of the 
proposed substitutionary clause. 
words of the first clause, to which the 


Attorney General had referred were very | 


plain, and defined clearly that it was 
against the stranger that the employer 


would have to go for an indemnity. The | 


clause that was to be substituted was 
much broader in character. He under- 


stood the definition of “a stranger” in | 


the first clause to be some one altogether 
out of the employment. The new clause 
said that “where the injury was 
caused under circumstances creating legal 
liability in some person other than the 
employer,” and he wanted a definition 


of “other persons.” He took it that the | 


words meant any person either in the 
same employ or outside it. He would 


put a case to the Attorney General or 
any other hon. Gentleman on the Front 
Bench. Suppose a foreman, or any other 


person in the same employment, should 
be the cause of injury to a workman ; as 
he read the clause, the employer would 
have an indemnity against that other 
person. A great deal had been said 


about the workman getting benefit from | 


the Bill. He failed to see how he was 
going to get much benefit if Amendments 
of this sort were introduced. 
not most of the Amendments already in- 
serted into the Bill had been, in his 
opinion, to the detriment of the work- 
man. He wanted to know, therefore, 
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| the employment, but they ought to know 
clearly what was meant. 

| Mr. CHARLES RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
| W.) reminded the right hon. Gentleman 
and the House that, if he remembered 
correctly, the Amendment giving the em- 
| ployer the right of claiming indemnity 
was put into the Bill in the Committee 
| stage without being even on the Paper. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said the 
' hon. Member was in error. 

*Mr. RENSHAW said at all events 
| there was very little discussion upon it. 
He would remind the hon. Gentleman that 
the Committee stage was taken very 
| quickly after the Second Reading. Mem- 
bers had had an opportunity of meeting 
their constituents between Committee 
and Report on the provisions of the Bill. 
He should like to say with regard to this 
point that the question raised in the 
clause, or in Clause I, when it was 
reached, had been unanimously disap- 
proved at a large meeting of employers 
in the. County of Renfrew. They 
regarded it as going far beyond the 
original scope and intention of the Bill. 
Speaking as an employer, it seemed to 
him that they were being placed in a very 
unfair position, even though the term 
“ stranger ” was not used, but he was in- 
troduced under the alias of “ some person 
other than the employer.” Grave as was 
the burden thrown on the employer by 
the provision originally introduced, it 
would be materially increased by this 
clause, and he hoped the Government 
would not pass it. The hon. Member for 
Dumfries Burghs spoke as if the clause 
| dealt only with the act of a foreman. It 
| was not, he apprehended, the act of any 
| foreman that employers generally were 
|anxious about under this clause—it was 


whether under this clause an employer | the interference of absolutely outside in- 
would be entitled to get an indemnity | dividuals ; and it was because they pro- 
for any man in his employ who caused | tested against being made responsible 
injury to another. Not only for the work- | for the actions of persons in whom they 
ing of the Bill, if passed into an Act, but | had no interest, and over whom they had 
also to justify the acceptance of this | no control, that he should vote against 


1 i 1 : the insertion of the clause. 
clause, they ought to have some state- | Sir JAMES JOICEY (Durham, Ches- 


ment from those in charge of the Bill as | ter-le-Street) wished to say one word 
to what “other person” would include. | before the right hon. Gentleman replied, 
In his opinion the terms of the Bill as it | because the Bill had been rushed through 
stood were better, for they knew that it | the House and many hon. Members had 
was against the stranger only that the | but a vague idea as to its effect. oi 

: | Bill contained a principle which, as 4 
employer could proceed. Perhaps the 


'hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
Attorney General would tell them that) pad said, had not hitherto been recog- 


“other person” meant a stranger outside | nised in any of our legislation. Take a 
Mr. James Lowther. 
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case or two to show what would be the 
effect of this Amendment. A workman 
in the course of his employment had to 
go a journey by railway, and the man 
was injured. He gathered from this 
clause that the workman would have the 
right to claim compensation from his 
employer for an accident caused by a 
railway company, over which, of course, 
he had no control whatever. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Oh, no. 

Sir J. JOICEY said he would like the 
House to be satisfied on that point. They 
kad been led to understand that the Bill 
was to do away with litigation and law 
expenses; but, assuming that he was 
right in his view of the clause, the em- 
ployer, after appearing before the arbi- 
trator, would have to sue the railway 
company, and there would be more litiga- 
tion and more costs. Take another case. 
An employer found it necessary to send 
a workman from one part of London to 
another, and in crossing Piccadilly the 
man was knocked down by an omnibus 
or cart. He gathered from this clause 
that the workman would have the right 
first of going against his employer for an 
accident with which his employer had 
nothing to do, and the employer would 
have to take his chance of whether the 
owner of the vehicle was a man of means 
or not. He should be glad to be satisfied 
by the right hon. Gentleman as to whe- 
ther the cases he had mentioned would 
be comprised in the clause ; because if 
they were, there was, in his judgment, 
something in the principle here laid down 
that the country ought to be informed 
of before the House passed such legisla- 
tion as this. They were making such a 
departure that nobody knew what it 
would lead to. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperuatry, Bir- 
mingham, W.) said he would not discuss 
the whole principle of the Bill on this 
clause. The opposition to the clause was 
largely due to misunderstanding. The 
two cases the hon. Baronet opposite had 
given would not involve the employer in 
liability. In reply to his hon. Friend 
behind him, he might make the same 
remark. He did not see what ground he 
had for fear. According to the Bill, the 
accidents to workmen, for which the em- 
ployer would be liable, must arise “in 
the course of his employment or arise 
out of his employment.” If aman in the 
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employ of a railway company met with 
an accident, due to a defect in machinery, 
owing to the negligence of the person 
supplying the machine, the clause gave 
the workman the option of going against 
the person who supplied the machine in- 
stead of the railway company, and gave 
the company a remainder over against 
the person who supplied the machine. 
This diminished the employer’s liability 
rather than-increased it. If a carpenter, 
in works subject to the Bill, ran over a 
workman, the workman in that case 
would have the option of two remedies. 
Whether the clause was right or wrong, 
it was not open to the objection that had 
been raised against it. The whole object 
of the Government was to make clear and 
improve the phraseology of an Amend- 
ment which had been accepted without 
opposition from any quarter. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) contended that the words of the 
clause did not create any liability which 
was not created by the words of the Bill. 
They were words of procedure, which 
placed employers in a better position 
than otherwise. They did not apply to 
any cases but those arising in the course 
of or out of employment, in which alone 
the workman was entitled to compensa- 
tion. The words created no new liability, 
and in the interets of the employer it 
would be dangerous to omit them from 
the Bill. 

*Sir ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.) said that if a workman 
brought an action against a third party, 
from whom he had received injury while 
following his employment, the latter 
might plead contributory negligence. 
But the man’s employer could not, when 
sued, plead this, however justified, and 
that was an unfair position for the em- 
ployer to be placed in. 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) agreed 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield that this clause created no new 
liability, though it might enlarge or 
extend what was or would be enacted 
when they came to Clause 1. He himself 
was in favour of the clause for several 
reasons. He could see nothing more un- 
just in making an employer liable for 
the act of a stranger than in making him 
liable for “the act of God.” Under the 
Bill he was clearly liable for the latter 
if the injury arose out of or in the course 
of the workman’s employment. It was 
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clear that the cases put by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham would fall within the 
scope of the Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
point has been foreseen, and there are 
Amendments on the Paper expressly to 
include these cases. 

Mr. ASQUITH said he had not ob- 
served them, though he had studied the 
Amendments. It was quite clear under 
the Bill that if a commercial traveller 
sustained personal injury on the railway 
while soliciting orders for his firm the 
latter were liable to pay compensation. 
The right hon. Member for Thanet said 
the Bill was founded on no doctrine of 
moral responsibility whatever. [Cheers.] 
Moral responsibility had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. [Renewed cheers.] 
The Secretary for the Colonies had said 
so over and over again. The theory of 
the Bill was not that the employer should 
be liable in some respect in which he 
was blameworthy, but that what was 
called “the trade” should be made liable 
as one of its necessary and incidental 
expenses lor all injuries sustained. On 
whom that would fall was a question 
about which they might argue. The 
clause was necessary for the protection 
of the employer, and to make clear and 
definite the rights of the workman. If 
the Bill were left without the clause, it 
might be argued that the workman, being 
given this right of compensation, had 
forfeited the right he would have had 
against a third person. But if the clause 
was not passed, the employer, who was 
bound to pay compensation to his work- 
man for the wrongful act of another, 
could not sue the latter for indemnity. 
*Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) said 
employers of labour entertained grave 
apprehension about this clause. It was 
to his mind unjust that any person should 
be made responsible for the act of 
another person of whom he might know 
nothing whatever, and over whom in 
many cases he had no control whatever. 
Natural justice revolted against it. He 
believed that insurance would be im- 
possible except at such high rates as 
would impose a most unjust burden 
upon trade. He hoped the Government 
would reconsider their course. 

Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) submitted that nine-tenths of 
the discussion on this clause had not been 
relevant, as the words “ where the injury 
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was caused under circumstances creating 
a legal liability” were governed by the 
preceding words in Clause 1, where a 
legal liability was defined. The words 
in the first clause to which he referred 
were,— 


“If in any employment to which this Act 
applies personal injury arising out of and in 
the course of the employment is caused to a 
workman,” 


and the discussion they had listened to 
would be relevant on the point as to 
whether those words were a sufficient 
definition of an accident in order to 
enable a workman to get compensation. 
It was not, however, relevant, he sub- 
mitted, to this particular clause, which 
simply gave a relief to the employer. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said the intention of this clause was on 
the introduction of this Measure dis- 
tinctly repudiated by the Secretary for 
the Colonies. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man deny that? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said their view 
was that it was in the original Bill; this 
clause did not make it any different, but 
only made clearer what was intended. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said the right 
hon. Gentleman, on the introduction of 
the Bill, said they were dealing, not with 
accidents caused by negligence, but with 
inevitable accident or misfortune. Now 
this clause dealt solely with accidents 
caused either by guilt or negligence. It 
stood to reason, therefore, that this 
clause was never thought of when the 
Bill was introduced, but was now brought 
forward owing to the irresistible pressure 
which had been exercised. It seemed to 
him that the right hon. Member for East 
Fife had given a diametrically different 
construction of the clause to that put 
upon it by the Colonial Secretary and 
the Attorney General, and he thought it 
was absolutely imperative for Members 
on that side who objected to the clause 
to divide upon it. They had been sur- 
prised to see the Amendments at this 
stage put down in the name of the Home 
Secretary, as it was the Secretary for the 
Colonies who took charge of the Bill in 
the Committee stage. The right hon. 
Gentleman, moreover, had put down 92 
Amendments, which together were greater 
in length than the whole of the original 
Bill, including the Schedule. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order; The 
hon. Member is not in order in discussing 


that. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: No, Sir; I 
was commenting on the inconvenience 
of having the Amendment of one Minister 
explained by another. [Laughter.] He 
thought they ought to have some further 
explanation from the originator of this 
clause. He cited the case of a workman 
who, while travelling on a railway in the 
service of his employer, met with an acci- 
dent. He denied that any subsequent 
Amendments upon the Paper modified 
this clause—they left the clause exactly 
as it stood. This clause showed for the 
first time the injustice, in all its naked 
proportions, that would be inflicted by 
some of the provisions of this Bill. It 
seemed that logic, justice, and responsi- 
bility had gone. It had been shown that 
this clause would impose a liability on 
the employer unknown to English law, 
and he hoped that every Member who 
believed in the principle which was the 
bed-rock of the Tory Party—that 
honestly earned property should be safe- 
guarded—would vote against this clause. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) asked why 
the words “or firm” were not inserted 
after the words “in some person?” 
There were many cases where a workman 
was injured by the negligence of a man, 
and could not discover who the man was, 
although he would know by what firm 
he was employed. He instanced the case 
of an engineer who was employed in a 
shipyard on the outside of a vessel, and 
aman up above let fall upon him a rivet 
or hammer, by which he was killed or 
seriously injured. Such cases were of 
common occurrence, and the injured 
man might often be unable to dis- 
cover who was the actual man _ by 
whose negligence he was _ injured. 
He thought the clause needed Amend- 
ment so as to cover firms employing 
“other persons.” 

*Sr WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.) thought the House 
was entitled to a little more information 
in regard to the effect of the clause be- 
fore they disposed of it. He was a loyal 
supporter of the Bill, but if the inter- 
pretation of the clause given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Fife was correct, then none of the em- 
pleyers of the country had any adequate 
conception of the enormous scope and 
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application of the Bill. It seemed that 
not only were employers to be respon- 
sible for all accidents that took place in 
the course of their employment, but they 
were to be responsible for a number of 
accidents under circumstances that none 
of them ever supposed would be included 
within the scope of the Measure. He 
thought the House was entitled to infor- 
mation from those in charge of the Bill 
as to whether the interpretation of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was 
correct. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said he 
could only speak again by leave of the 
House. He desired to make perfectly 
plain that the clause did not increase the 
liability of employers at all. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] If anything it was in favour of 
employers. [“ Hear, hear!”] Take the 
case of an engine which had been so 
badly put together that while working in 
a mill the fly-wheel went to pieces and 
injured 20 persons. That being an acci- 
dent which happened in the course of 
employment there would be compensa- 
tion under the Bill and the compensa- 
tion would be payable by the employer 
of the workmen—that was the mill- 
owner; but as the accident was really 
occasioned by the engine maker the 
object of the clause was to give to the 
employer a remedy against him. ‘There 
was another case—the case of an em- 
ployer who sent his carter to the railway 
station in order to unload goods from 
trucks, and a crane which was badly 
managed led to an accident in which the 
leg of a railway porter and the leg of the 
man who was sent with the cart were 
broken. There would be no remedy by 
the carter against his employer for that 
accident, but he would have a remedy 
against the railway company for negli- 
gence, and, of course, the railway porter 
would also have a remedy against the 
railway company as he was in their 
employment. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) put 
the case of a man sent on an errand by 
his employer, and run over at the level 
crossing, through his own wilful neglig- 
ence. The defence of contributory 
negligence would be good for the railway 
company against any claim by the in- 
jured man. But would the employer be 
able to plead the same defence? 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 


employer would not be liable at all. 
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Mr. GEDGE said that the point was 
likely to lead to litigation, and the House 
was entitled to an authoritative declara- 
tion on the point. This clause would in- 
crease the liability of the employer far 
beyond anything contemplated when the 
Bill was read a Second time. Nothing 
could more increase litigation than a pro- 
vision giving the workman the choice of 
two kinds of action, one of them involv- 
ing another action. It was no answer to 
say that the employer’s liability would be 
covered by insurance; because in the 
long run insurance must be more costly 
than damages. Insurance only distri- 
buted the payment; and the insurance 
company had to make the profit. Since 
the Second Reading he had consulted his 
constituents, and he found that every 
employer, Conservative and Radical 
alike, was diametrically opposed to this 
Bill and to any extension of it. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) said it was a surprise to find 
this clause defended on the ground that 
it was necessary, for the protection of the 
employer. It had been conceived on the 
ether side in quite a different spirit. At 
present there was a provision in the Bill 
to the effect that the contractor was 
liable for his own men; but the Home 
Secretary had an Amendment on the 
Paper to omit that provision, and that 
fact gave much more significance to the 
clause under discussion. He entirely ac- 
cepted the principle of this Bill, but the 
present point could only be justified by 
regarding the Measure as an insurance 
scheme carried out to the fullest extent. 
But the employers had not yet been con- 
vinced that the charge which this Bill 
would impose was a charge which could 
justly be passed on to the public; and 
they would feel it as a great injustice if 
their liability were extended to the case 
where the workman was injured by the 
act or neglect of a stranger, over whom 
the employer had no control. The Gov- 
ernment would be doing an ill-service to 
the Bill if they insisted on a provision 
which, on their own showing was of no 
particular value to the workman, and 
which raised the greatest feeling of re- 
sentrrent among the employers. 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) said 
that the explanation given by the 
Attorney General did not meet the case 
put bv the hon. Member for King’s 
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Lynn—that of the workman of one em- 
ployer injured through the fault of the 
workman of another employer. Would 
the employer of the injured man have 
the right of action against the other 
man’s employer? The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Fife had not defended this clause 
on the ground that it was necessary for 
the employer’s protection. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument was that if 
the employer was made responsible for 
the act of God, why not also for the act 
of a stranger? That argument would not 
commend itself to the employers in those 
trades affected by the Bill. 


Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington- 
shire) said that hon. Gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of the House were quite 
clear that the Amendment was a limiting 
Amendment in the interests of the em- 
ployer. Under the Bill the employer 
was liable for injury to his workman, 
whether the employer was to blame for 
the injury or not. This clause did not 
extend this principle. It only proposed 
to give a remedy against the stranger, 
for whose act the employer was already 
liable under the Bill. As the clause 
criginally stood, the remedy given to the 
employer was only against the stranger, 
but now, as amended by the Government, 
it was given against everybody, including 
the foreman and fellow workman. There- 
fore, the employer was given something 
which he did not possess before. He 
consoled with the right hon. Gentlemen 
in charge of the Bill as good men 
struggling with adversity. The Debate 
on this clause had gone, not against 
small points, but against the whole prin- 
ciple of the Bill. 


Question put, “That the Clause be 
read a Second time.” 


The 
Noes, 43. 


House divided:—Ayes, 351; 
(Division List, No. 266). 


Clause read a Second time. 


Mr. GEDGE said that he had to move 
a slight addition to the clause in order 
that the remedy which was afforded 
should not be an illusory one. 

Sir R. REID desired to move a verbal 
Amendment in the clause to carry out 
the purpose which had been indicated 
He moved to leave out the word “not” 
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in order to insert the words “may not 
recover.” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said it seemed 
to him that this was a very considerable 
alteration to make in the clause. It 
allowed a man to proceed against both 
parties, and opened the possibility of a 
new course of procedure to the workman 
by providing him with two courses. 


Sir R. REID said he would not press 
the Amendment if it was not looked upon 
as a verbal one. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GEDGE moved to add at the end 
of the clause,— 


“The employer may in any such action avail 
himself of any defence of which such other 
person might avail himself.” 


He pointed out that unless words like 
these were added, the employer might be 
found liable for the accident, and that 
when he tried to obtain his remedy 
against the real author who had been 
negligent he might entirely fail, because 
he did not give evidence of contributory 
negligence. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL pointed 
out in reply that in the action the em- 
ployer would be the plaintiff and not the 
defendant, and thus the words “ avail 
himself of” would not apply. The scheme 
of the Bill was that the workman should 
bring his action against the employer, 
and that then the employer should bring 
his action against the third person. 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) asked whether the House was to 
understand that where a person had been 
injured by a stranger, and where the ser- 
vant had contributed by his own negi- 
gence, the employer was to be debarred 
from setting up the defence in the action? 
This was a point which deserved the care- 
ful consideration of the Government. 
Even when they had abandoned moral 
responsibility and the claims of justice, 
there came a point when equity would 
arouse even the House of Commons to 
resentment; and this point was reached 
when they allowed the man who caused 
the accident to plead a defence against 
the employer which the employer could 
not plead against the man who caused 
the accident. 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER pressed for 
a word of explanation from the Govern- 
ment on a point felt to be of great im- 
portance. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
asked whether it was intended by the 
words to give a complete indemnity to 
the employer in this case, or was a lia- 
bility put upon him which he would not 
have apart from these words? Was the 
liability of the person who originally 
caused the accident to be extended by 
these words? Supposing the employer 
tried to get rid of the liability by in- 
surance, would the person who caused 
the injury be entitled to say in advance 
against the action by the employer that 
the employer was insured? 

Sr A. FORWOOD repeated the con- 
crete case put by the hon. Member for 
Gateshead to the Government. An em- 
ployer sent one of his engineers to work 
at the boring out of the post of a ship. 
A man dropped a hammer upon the en- 
gineer, and the engineer's employer 
would have to compensate the man. 
Would the employer of the engineer have 
a right of action against the employer 
of the man who dropped the hammer? 

Mr. ASQUITH considered it was 
perfectly clear in that case that the 
workman would have a right to claim 
compensation from the employer. In the 
case put by the hon. Member for St. 
Albans the injured workman would have 
a right to claim compensation against his 
employer, but the employer would not 
have a right to be indemnified by either 
the workman who did the injury or the 
employer of the workman. The measure 
of liability imposed on the employer by 
this Bill was distinctly different from the 
liability which existed under common law 
or statute. This Amendment was a very 
good illustration. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES did not think 
that the Attorney General had grappled 
with the case put before him. Was the 
employer not to have the same defence 
as the stranger himself? It seemed to 
be just that the employer should have 
the same defence. 

Sir J. JOICEY said the intention was 
perfectly clear that by the Bill it was not 
intended to give the employer the same 
remedy against the stranger as the 
employé had against the employer. Sup- 
posing a man who had come from en- 
gineering works in London with a bolt 
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in his pocket to do certain work should 
be run over by his own carelessness, and 
it was shown that he had contributed 
by his own negligence to the accident. 
By this Bill the employer would have to 
pay full compensation, but when he pro- 
ceeded against the stranger it would be 
pleaded that the employé, not having 
used proper precautions, no case lay 
against the stranger. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft) asked whether no Member of the 
Government was going to rise to deal 
with the point? Was it to be left to the 
late Home Secretary to explain it? This 
indemnity was no real indemnity to the 
employer at all. It was going a long 
way in the direction of injustice to say 
that the employer was to be liable for 
the act of a stranger. The House was 
prepared to go that length, but the House 
was also told that the employer in his 
turn, though possessing a right of in- 
demnity against the person who had 


brought about the accident, would not be | man. 
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the third person in this roundabout way. 
The Government, therefore, must adhere 
to the principle of the Bill; and if a 


| third person had any good defence toa 


claim brought against him, there would 
be no legal liability on him. 
Coronet. DENNY _ (Kilmarnock 
3urghs) said that after the reply of the 
Attorney General it appeared to him 


| that they would have to trust for legal 


guidance to the late Home Secretary— 
they were not going to get any on their 
own side of the House. It seemed that 
the liability put upon the employer was 
far greater than he had any means of 
remedying. It amounted to this—that 
while your workmen might come upon 
you under this Bill and bar you from 
pleading the doctrine of contributory 


|negligence, you went into the fight with 


one hand tied behind your back, because 
the third person could plead against 
you the doctrine which you are de- 
barred from pleading against your work- 
It showed the danger of accept- 


able to plead contributory negligence. |ing Amendments without sufficiently 


The stranger, on the other hand, would | considering how far they went. 


Person- 


be able to plead contributory negligence | ally he was not opposed to the principle 


against the action of the employé. If 
that be so, then the indemnity was 
clearly an illusory one. 

Mr. RENSHAW asked whether the 
Government would accept these words,-— 


“Such other person shall not be allowed to 
avail himself of any defence which would not 
be open to the employer.” 


[Cheers. | 
Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL said that 


he could not accept the words, because 
they would enlarge the liability of the 
person in circumstances contrary to the 
principle of the Bill. The principle of 
the Bill was that an employer against 
whom a claim was made by a workman 
should not be allowed to plead contribu- 
tory negligence. It was part of the 
system which formed the scheme of 





of the Bill, but he did insist in his capa- 


city as an employer, that he should re- 
ceive, at any rate, equitable treatment 
at the hands of the Government. 

Mr. GEDGE said that, after the un- 
mistakable expression of the opinion of 
the House, he did not wish to press his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. RENSHAW proposed to add to 
the clause the words— 
“Such other person shall not be allowed to avail 


himself of any defence which would not be 
open to the employer.” 


He thought that in submitting these 
words to the consideration of hon. Mem- 
bers, he might fairly appeal to their 


sense of justice. It was monstrous that 


the Bill, that for this purpose contri-| the employer should be put in the posi- 
butory negligence should not be pleaded. | tion which he understood, from what 


Now, it was sought to say that the 
liability which was put upon the em- 
ployer should also be put upon the 
third person. That was plainly be- 
yond the scope of the Bill. The special 
liability which it had been thought de- 
sirable to impose upon the employer was 
not one that ought to be imposed upon 


Sir J. Joicey. 





had fallen from the Attorney General 
and the late Home Secretary, he would 
be placed in if this Bill were placed in 
the Statute-book in the form proposed. 
He hoped their common sense of what 
was just to employers would prevent 
them from being placed in that false 
position. 
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THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 


that in again repeating that it was not 
possible for the Government to accept 
the Amendment, he only desired to 
make one observation. The hon. Member 
for Dumbarton, who was no longer in 
his place, had complained of the absence 
of legal assistance from members of the 
Government. He did not wish to say 
anything about himself, but he did not 
think, in view of what passed in Com- 
mittee and of the assistance which 
Ministers endeavoured to give on all 
legal points, that Members on their side 
of the House were in any way justified 
in such an observation. [“ Hear, hear !”] 
With regard to this particular Amend- 
ment, he must again point out that it 
could not possibly be accepted, because 
by this bill they were dealing with the 
liability of the employer and not with 
the liability of a third person. It might 
be right or wrong to say that when com- 
pensation was claimed under the Bill, 
the employer did not have the defence 
of contributory negligence. The hon. 
Gentleman did not propose an Amend- 
ment which would enable an employer to 
avail himself of that plea. He was only 
desirous that in a case in which there 
happened to be a remedy against a third 
person, this third person should not be 
allowed to plead the contributory 
negligence of the personinjured. It was 
perfectly obvious that suchan Amendment 
was not in accordance with the principle 
of the Bill. They had altered the law, 
rightly or wrongly, by saying that where 
compensation was claimed against an 
employer, the employer should not be 
allowed to plead the contributory 
negligence of the workman. It was not 
possible to go further and say that a third 
person who had nothing to do with the 
matter except that he was liable to an 
action should also have his right of 
defence cut down. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Renfrew seemed 
to him to be out of order, being outside 
the scope of the Bill. It was impossible 
to introduce in this Bill an Amend- 
ment to deprive a large class of persons, 
who were neither the employers nor the 
employed, of their common law rights. 

Sir J. JOICEY, on a point of order, 
submitted that the Bill did put a liability 
on a third person—[‘ No, no !”|—when 
it gave the employer the right to sue a 
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third person, and the only thing they were 
seeking to do was to make it possible for 
the employer to recover the full amount 
of compensation he had to pay in con- 
sequence of that person’s act. 


*Mr. SPEAKER said the workman 
might sue the third person, and the Bill 
only gave the employer the same right 
that the workman possessed. The 
Amendment was clearly out of order. 

Mr. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds, 8.) 
said that in the original clause the em- 
ployer, after compensating the workman, 
was entitled to recover in the name of 
the workman such damages as he could 
himself recover. Under this clause the 
employer was to have against the third 
person a right to an indemnity. Now 
the liability for indemnity thus cast upon 
the third person might be considerably 
larger than any right to damages which 
might be asserted and maintained by the 
workman. Surely it was not intended 
that the liability of the third person 
should be enlarged by the procedure pro- 
vided in this Bill. If the workman were 
to elect to sue the third person, he might 
recover such damages as a jury might 
award. If he elected to go against his 
employer he would get compensation of 
a certain kind, according to a rather 
intricate schedule—it might be £1 a 
week for life. It could not be intended 
to cast upon the third person an obliga- 
tion to indemnify the employer against 
his liability to give a pension for life. 
Clearly some words of limitation were 
needed, and he proposed to add to the 
clause, which he took it would now be 
adopted by the House, the following 
words :—‘ The employer shall be entitled 
to be indemnified by such other person 
to the extent of such damages and costs 
as the workman might have recovered 
against such other person by an indepen- 
dent action.” 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said there had been no oversight in 
putting the words on the Paper. The 
clause was advisedly intended to cover 
the very special difficulty raised by his 
hon. and learned Friend; and he was 
told by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Attorney General, that 
the case was amply met by the words 
on the Paper. He was not himself 
a lawyer, and he was bound to accept the 
Attorney General’s assurance. 
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Mr. R. B. HALDANE said _ the 


words on the Paper were :—‘ shall be 
entitled to be indemnified by the said 
other person.” It came to this, that 
if a stranger driving a dogeart ran 
over a workman in the street, who was 
there in the course of his employment, 
the workman might obtain from his 
employer a pension of £1 a week ; and 
the employer under this clause was 
entitled to recover as against the third 
person, who might have injured the 
workman through no fault of his own— 
the thing might be a simple accident. 
The employer was thus given a_ right 
against outside public far exceeding any- 
thing the workman could recover as 
damages in a court of law. Under the 
principles of the Bill it might be quite 
right to impose liability for this larger 
compensation upon the employer, but it 
was not intended that such an extended 
liability should fall upon the general 
public. 

Sir R. REID did not agree with 
his hon. Friend. If a person by his 
neglect caused an accident in such a 
manner that he was now liable by law 
to pay compensation for, the compensa- 
tion, awarded by whatever tribunal, 
would be fair and full. If that was the 
case, he could not see why the employer 
should not recover the damages and 
thus be indemnified. That was what 
was intended, and it was only just. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES suggested 
that if a workman’ was entitled as 
against his employer to £500, but might 
have recovered from the other person 
£1,000, this Amendment would entitle 
the employer to get the £1,000 from the 
other person—and he thought he ought 
to have it. 

Mr. GEDGE said the proposal was 
that the employer should be indemnified 
for what he paid. There could be no 
question of profit or loss. 

Mr. LAWSON WALTON withdrew 
his Amendment. 

Mr. HALDANE moved the _ follow- 
ing clause :— 

(1) Where, in any employment to which this 
Act applies, personal injury is caused to a 
workman by reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the workman’s employer, 
the workman, or in case of death, his represen- 
tatives, shall have the same right to compensation 
and remedies against the employer as if the 
workman had not been a workman of nor in the 
service of the employer, nor engaged in his work. 
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(2) A workman shall not be deemed to have 
accepted any risk incident to his employment by 
reason only of his having entered upon or 
continued in the employment after he knew of 
the risk. 


He said this clause was happily less 
contentious than the last. There was 
hardly any hon. Member representing 
|a working class constituency but had 
| pledged himself on whatever side of the 
| House he sat against the doctrine of 
‘common employment. It was against 
|that doctrine that the new clause was 
ilevied. It proposed to put the workman 
‘in the same position as regarded his 
|remedies that a stranger would be, 
Anyone who had taken the trouble to 
follow the course of the discussion of this 
topic in the House of Commons during 
| the last sixteen years knew that opinion 
had been rapidly coming to a head upon 
it. Since 1880 there had been a great 
| development of opinion in the direction 
of abolishing the doctrine and we had 
|got to a stage when the majority of 
‘hon. Members thought it unjust and 
‘ought to be abolished, and in the evidence 
| taken by the Royal Commission on Labour 
if there was any topic on which the 
representatives of labour were most 
agreed it was this. The doctrine of 
common employment worked unfairly 
in practice and was indefensible in 
principle. It put the workman in a 
worse position than a stranger in the face 
of accidents for which he would have 
compensation under ordinary principles 
of justice. The doctrine led to injustice, 
because there was no real relationship 
between the workman injured and the 
employer. It was said in 1893 that an 
employer was liable to a stranger, and 
why should he not be liable for a fellow 
workman. Did moral justice go further 
|in one case than in the other? In morals 
there was no distinction except by a legal 
fiction which had come in and prevented 
the workman recovering. The doctrine 
was originated sixty years ago by Lord 
Abinger, a great judge of highly technical 
mind, But the courts did not limit the 
‘defence of common employment to cases 


‘in which men were in the same employ- 
ment or working at the same spot. The 
doctrine of common employment was 

|invented by English Judges, but it had 

| not been recognised in the Scotch Courts. 


As far as he was aware it did not exist 
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in any continental system of jurispru- 
dence, and it had been condemned 
by many eminent legal authorities. 
He appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
to assist him in getting rid of a doctrine 
which was founded upon injustice, could 
not be defended in principle, and was a 
scandal to our jurisprudence. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he must 
confess he was unable to understand the 
object of this new clause, still less did 
he understand the object of the interest- 
ing speech which his hon. and learned 
Friend had made in support of it. His 
hon. and learned Friend had told the 
House the whole history of the doctrine 
of common employment from the begin- 
ning, with variations and incursions into 
Scottish jurisprudence, and although he 
thought the House was well acquainted 
with the subject, he should not have 
complained had it had any bearing what- 
ever on the present Amendment. But 
the present clause proposed to abolish 
the doctrine of common employment, not 
universally—in that case there would 
have been something in the argument 
of his hon. and learned Friend—but in 
any employment to which this Act ap- 
plied. What was the case in the Bill in 
regard to any employment to which this 
Act applied? Why, the doctrine of com- 
mon employment was abolished in every 
case of an employment to which this Act 
applied. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If an acci- 
dent occurred through the negligence of 
a fellow-workman, the doctrine of com- 
mon employment went to the wall and 
the workman was entitled to claim 
damages under the Bill. The only ob 
ject of this clause must be to give him 
an alternative process, and to say that 
in the case, and only in the case in which 
an accident was due to the negligence of 
a fellow workman, the injured man was 
to have not only the opportunities which 
were given him under this Bill, but 
“the same right to compensation and 
remedies against the employer,” and so 
on, as if the accident had occurred 
through the negligence of a stranger. 

Mr. HALDANE said there was one 
very large class of cases to which this 
applied ; he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had recently said that they were 
25 per cent. of the total number of acci- 
dents. He referred to cases where a 
man received an injury, but was not dis- 
abled for a fortnight. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked if the ob- 
ject of this clause was to give an oppor- 
tunity of having an action for damages 
in the case of an accident which did not 
incapacitate him for work for more than 
a fortnight, and where that accident was 
due to the negligence of a fellow-work- 
man. 

Mr. HALDANE assented. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that class 
of cases certainly would not be anything 
like 25 per cent. What he had said was 
that the number of accidents which only 
incapacitated for less than a fortnight 
amounted to 25 per cent. of the total 
number of accidents, but they were not 
by any means all due to the negligence 
of fellow-workmen. Now that he under- 
stood exactly what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said he would say that he 
must not ask them to overburden this 
Bill. He certainly did not believe that 
to do so at that time would be in the 
interests of the workmen; moreover, it 
would materially complicate what they 
desired to simplify, it would raise a new 
question continually, ard would bring 
within the possibility vf litigation all 
these cases of short accidents, which, 
after all, were hardly worthy of the 
attention of the Legislature, and were 
rather cases to be attended to by the 
friendly societies. It would raise such 
a crop of difficulties that they could not 
possibly undertake to deal with them. 
He hoped his hon. and learned Friend 
would show himself to be a friend of the 
Bill, and would understand the line they 
had definitely taken. They had gone as 
far as they thought they ought to, and 
were not prepared in any such way as 
this to increase the scope of the Measure. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Sir J. JOICEY said the working 
classes of this country had for some time 
been anxious to have the doctrine of 
common employment abolished. He 
pointed out that this Bill did not apply 
to all the industries of the country. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the hon. 
Baronet was speaking outside the Amend- 
ment. 

Sm J. JOICEY said the working 
classes of this country had for some time 
been anxious to have the doctrine of 
common employment abolished. If they 
had put it to any audience of working 
men during the last election what was 
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the chief thing they required in con- 
nection with employers’ liability, he 
thought the answer would have been 
abolition of the doctrine of common em- 
ployment. The Government had done 
something for the working classes which 
they had not asked for, but they refused 
to give them what they demanded by 
means of their representatives. He was 
surprised that the Government’ had not, 
at all events, made an attempt to deal 
with this important question. He knew 
that the right hon. Gentleman only 
alluded to one class of cases, namely, 
where the effect of an accident lasted 
only for two weeks. But this Bill did 
not extend to the whole of the industries 
of the country. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : 
side the Amendment. 

Sir J. JOICEY said the Government 
were not bringing forward any Amend- 
ment to deal with this question. [Cries 
of “Question!” | He wished to take this 
opportunity of raising the question. He 
hoped his hon. and learned Friend would 


You are out- 


not press the matter to a Division, be- | 


cause he did not think that that was an 


opportune time for dealing with the | 
matter, but he could not but blame the | 


Government for not attempting to carry 
out some of the pledges which were 
scattered broadcast at the time of the 
General Election. 

Mr. McKENNA said this Amendment 
would include amongst those persons 
whose act or fault the employer was re- 
sponsible for the fellow-workman of the 
injured workman. In that sense he sub- 
mitted it was a valuable Amendment, 
and a simple way of abolishing the doc- 
trine of common employment. He was 
afraid the Amendment would not include 
accidents lasting under 14 days, but, so 
far as the first part of the Amendment 
was concerned, he thought the proposal 
was a very valuable one. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
ford, Lichfield) hoped the Amendment 
would receive a little more consideration. 
The answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
_ had shown that he had not quite under- 
stood it. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Leices- 
ter) said the essential point in the creed 
of those engaged in this question was to 
take any and every opportunity of en- 
.deavouring to abolish this ridiculous fig- 


Sir J. Joicey. 
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ment made by lawyers, known as the doe 
| trine of common employment, which had 
never been enacted by that House. 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he was not prepared to defend 
the doctrine of common employment. 
[Opposition cheers.| This Bill in no way 
defended that doctrine. Instead of put- 
ting the workman on the same level 
as a stranger, the Bill avowedly put him 
in a better position. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment suggested that they should 
make a declaration that it was desirable 
that common employment should be 
abolished. That would be inopportune, 
both in regard to workmen inside the 
Pill and workmen outside the Bill. 

*Mr. G. J. BUTCHER (York) said he 
agreed with everything his hon. and 
| learned Friend the Member for Hadding- 
ton had said as to the mischievous 
character of the doctrine of common em- 
ployment. That doctrine was wrong in 
principle, and it had worked hardship in 
practice. But when his hon. and learned 
Friend threw the blame on the English 
Judges, he would remind him that the 
doctrine was an importation from 
America, and a very bad importation too. 
He could not, however, support the 
Amendment, because to the trades to 
which the Bill applied it would be of 
little advantage whatever, because the 
Bill provided compensation for all acci- 
dents without regard to the doctrine of 
common employment, while in regard to 
those trades to which the Bill did not 
apply, the Amendment would give no 
relief whatever from the hardships of the 
doctrine of common employment. That 
would be an unsatisfactory and piecemeal 
way of dealing with a great subject. If 
his hon. and learned Friend endeavoured 
by way of a separate Bill to remove the 
larger and more serious grievance of the 
working classes outside the Bill, he would 
give him his hearty support. 


Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said 
the object of the Bill, which had his com- 
plete approval, was to simplify all actions 
brought by workmen against their em- 
ployers. The Amendment, if adopted, 
would tend to the confusion of matters, 
and, as practically the doctrine of com- 
mon employment was abolished by the 
Bill, he hoped the Amendment would be 
rejected. 
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Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Clause be read a Second time.” 
The House divided :—Ayes, 107; Noes, 
169.—(Division List, No. 267.) 


*Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the other 
new clauses standing on the Paper—four 
in number—should properly be moved 
as Amendments to various clauses of the 
Bill. 


Clause 1,— 


LIABILITY OF CERTAIN EMPLOYERS TO 
WORKMEN FOR INJURIES. 


(1.) If in any employment to which this Act 
aj plies personal injury by accident arising out 
of and in the course of the employment is 
caused to a workman, his employer shall, sub- 
ject as hereinafter mentioned, be liable to pay 
compensation in accordance with the first 
schedule to this Act; such compensation shall 
be payable whether the injury occasioned 
arises from the act of the employer or of some 
person in his employ, or from the act of a 
stranger thereto. Provided that where such 
injury shall be occasioned by the act of a 
stranger under circumstances creating a legal 
liability to pay damages in respect thereof, the 
workman may at his option proceed either at 
law against such person to recover damages or 
against his employer for compensation under 
this Act, and if he be compensated under this 
Act the employer shall be entitled to enforce 
in the name of the workman all rights of 
action possessed by him against the person 
occasioning such injury as aforesaid. 

(2.) Provided that :— 

(a) The employer shall not be liable 
under this Act in respect of any injury 
which does not disable the workman for a 
period of at least two weeks from earning 
full wages at the work at which he was 
employed ; 

(b) When it is decided, as hereafter pro- 
vided, that the injury was caused by the 
personal negligence or wilful act of the 
employer or of some person for whose act 
or default the employer is responsible, 
nothing in this Act shall affect any civil 
liability of the employer, but in that case 
the amount of damages due from such em- 
ployer may, at the request of the persons 
claiming compensation, be settled by arbi- 
tration in accordance with the second 
schedule to this Act, or may at the option 
of such persons be recovered from such 
employer by the same proceedings as were 
open to such persons before the com- 
mencement of this Act; but the employer 
shall not be liable to pay compensation 
both independently of and also under this 
Act, and shall not be liable to pay com- 
pensation independently of this Act ex- 
cept in case of such personal negligence 
or wilful act ; 

(c) If it is proved that the accident is 
solely attributable to the serious and wilful 
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misconduct of a workman, any compensa- 
tion claimed in respect of injury to that 
workman shall be disallowed. 

(3.) If any question arises as to whether the 
injury was caused by the personal negligence 
or wilful act of the employer, or of any person 
for whose act or default the emplover is re- 
sponsible, or whether the injury was caused 
by accident arising out of and in the course of 
the employment of the workman injured, or 
whether the accident was solely attributable 
to the serious and wilful misconduct of the 
werkman in respect of whose injuries compen- 
sation is claimed, or as to the amount or dura- 
tion of compensation under this Act, or other- 
wise as to the liability for compensation under 
this Act, the question, if not settled by agree- 
ment, and any question as to whether the em- 
pleyment is one to which this Act applies, 
shall, subject to the provisions of the first 
schedule to this Act, be settled by arbitration, 
in accordance with the second schedule to this 
Act. Proceedings for the recovery under tuls 
Act of compensation for an injury shall not be 
maintainable unless notice of the accident has 
been given as soon as practicable after the 
happening thereof, and the claim for compen- 
sation with respect to such accident has been 
made within six months from the occurrence 
of the accident causing the injury, or, in case 
of death, within twelve months from the time 
of death. Provided always that the want of 
such notice shall not be a bar to the main- 
tenance of such proceedings if it is found in 
the proceedings for settling the claim that the 
employer is not prejudiced in his defence by the 
absence of such notice, or that such absence 
was occasioned by mistake or other reasonable 
cause. Notices shall be served in the manner 
provided for by the Employers’ Liability Act 
1880, Section seven. 

(4.) If the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
after ascertaining the views of the employers 
and workmen, certifies that any scheme of 
compensation or insurance for the workmen in 
any employment is on the whole not less 
favourable to the workmen and their depen- 
dants than the provisions of this Act, the em- 
ployer may, until the certificate is revoked, 
contract with any of those workmen that the 
provisions of the scheme shall be substituted 
for the provisions of this Act, and thereupon 
the employer shall be liable only in accordance 
with the scheme, but, save as aforesaid, this 
Act shall apply, notwithstanding any contract 
to the contrary made after the commencement 
of this Act. ‘No scheme shall be so certified 
which contains an obligation upon the work- 
men to join the scheme as a condition of their 
hiring. 

If the funds under any such scheme are not 
sufficient to meet the compensation payable 
thereout the employer shall be liable to make 
good the amount of compensation which would 
be payable under this Act. 

é ) The Registrar of Friendly Societies shall 
in every year ynake a report of his proceedings 
under this Act, and that report shall be laid 
before Parliament. 

(6.) If any workmen or their representatives 
shall submit to the said Kegistrar primd facie 
evidence that the provisions of any scheme are 
no longer so favourable to the workman as the 
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provisions of this Act, or that the provisions 
of such scheme are being violated, or that the 
same is not being fairly administered by the 
employers, or that satisfactory reasons exist 
for revoking the certificate, then he shall ex- 
amine into the complaint, and, if satisfied that 
good cause exists for such complaint, shall, 
unless the cause of complaint is removed, re- 
voke the certificate. 

(7.) Whenever a scheme has been certified as 
aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the employer 
to answer all inquiries and to furnish all such 
acccunts as may from time to time be required 
by the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in Sub-section (1) to leave out 
the words :— 


“be liable to pay compensation in accordance 
with the first schedule to this Act, such com- 
pensation shall be payable whether the injury 
occasioned arises from the act of the employer 
or of some person in his employ, or from the 
act of a stranger thereto. Provided that where 
such injury shall be occasioned by the act 
of a stranger under circumstances creating a 
legal liability to” pay damages in respect 
thereef, the workman may at his option pro- 
ceed either at law against such person to 
recover damages or against his employer for 
ccmpensation under this Act, and if he be 
compensated under this Act the employer shall 
be entitled to enforce in the name of the work- 
man all rights of action possessed by him 
against the person occasioning such injury as 
aforesaid.” 


He explained that this Amendment was 
consequential upon the adoption of the 
clause to which the House had agreed. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. CRIPPS moved to leave out para- 
graph (4) of Sub-section (2) of Clause 1, 
and to insert instead thereof the 
words : — 


“(b) An employer shall not be liable to be 
proceeded against independently of this Act in 
the case of any injury to which the procedure 
of this Act appiics, but when it is decided by 
atbitration that any injury has been caused by 
the serious and wilful misconduct of the ere 
ployer, or of some person for whose act or de- 
fault the employer is responsible, nothing in 
the first schedule to this Act shall limit the 
amount of compensation payable by the em- 
ployer.” 


The hon. and learned Member, in the 
eourse of whose remarks an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to count out the 
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House, said this was a matter in which 
there could be no difference between the 
interests of the workman and the em- 
ployer. The interests of both could only 
be to ascertain the amount of liability 
and the speediest and most economical 
way of avoiding legal expenditure and 
delay. Now, it was an arguable question 
whether they should have arbitration 
procedure, cr whether the common law 
methods would not be better, but clearly 
they should have one method or the 
other, and seeing that they had adopted 
arbitration in the Bill as the proper 
method of ascertaining the amount pay- 
able to the workman, they ought to limit 
the form of remedy to arbitration and to 
no other; and that was why he moved 
the Amendment. 

Sir R. REID could not assent to all 
the words of the Amendment, but the 
principle of it he entirely agreed with. 
In his opinion it was one of the most 
important Amendments in the whole Bill. 
The acceptance or rejection of it would 
have more to do with the success of the 
Bill than almost any other Amendment 
that could be proposed. There were and 
must be conflicts in the Bill as between 
separate interests, as between the em- 
ployer and the workman, but this was 
an Amendment which was to the interest 
of both. He should be very much sur- 
prised if they did not join for the purpose 
of recommending the Government to 
accept this proposal. According to the 
present law the workman could bring an 
action against his employer if he had 
been guilty of any negligence himself, 
and that action had to be tried in the 
High Court. In addition to that the 
workman had a right of action against his 
employer by virtue of the Employers’ 
Liability Act. That was in the case 
where some person for whom the em- 
ployer was responsible had been guilty 
of negligence. In that case he must go 
to the County Court. So that they had 
already two classes of procedure, and the 
workman had to choose which he would 
accept. If he went to the County Court 
and the Judge said he ought to have gone 
to the High Court, or if it was the other 
way, the workman found his whole ex- 
pense and labour had been thrown away, 
and he had to commence proceedings 
anew. That was not a satisfactory state 
cf things, and it was going to be aggra 
vated by this Bill, because they now had 
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a third remedy—the remedy for com- 
pensation under the terms of this Bill. 
The consequence was that when a man 
had been injured he would have to con- 
sider whether he was to go to the County 
Court, the High Court, or to the com- 
pensation arbitration tribunal. If he 
found himself in any one of these tri- 
bunals when he ought to be in another 
the whole of his expense was thrown 
away. Was that in the interest of the 
workman to begin with? It could not 
be. His chance of recovering damages 
or compensation might be dependent 
upon his taking the wrong tribunal. 
They put this unfortunate workman—an 
illiterate man, be it remembered—to 
to whom they wanted to give his remedy 
with as little of legal technicality as pos- 
sible, in peril because they had three 
classes of remedy. Was it to the interest 
of the employer? He thought the hon. 
Member for Stroud would agree, not 
only that the workman should be able 
to bring his action in the arbitration 
court, but that the employer should be 
entitled to compel him to do so. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He thought it ought to be a 
reciprocal benefit. This would be a 
check upon those unscrupulous solicitors 
who endeavoured to levy blackmail on 
an employer, because he could force him 
to go to the arbitration court without 
involving himself in any expense. The 
Home Secretary, feeling that there was 
something in this, had put an Amend- 
ment down on the Paper. By that 
Amendment the Government proposed 
that when a man brought an action in- 
dependently of this Act and it turned out 
that he was entitled only to compensa- 
tion under the Act, and not to bring an 
action, that action was not to be dis- 
missed, but the compensation awardable 
under the Act was to be given in the 
Court. That substituted the proceedings 
of the action for the proceedings of the 
arbitration. The Government saw it was 
necessary to meet the point, and, instead 
of meeting it by making arbitration uni- 
versal, at the option of either party, 
what they did was practically to give the 
workman the option of going to law in- 
stead of to arbitration. The choice of 
the House lay between these two things 
—either they were going to give the 
workman alone, as the Government pro- 
posed by their Amendment, the option 
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of bringing an action or going to arbitra- 
tion—which was a one-sided affair, and 
he did not think fair—or they were going 
to give either the employer or the work- 
man the option to say that they would 
have the matter settled by arbitration 
whether it arose at common law, under 
the Employers’ Liability Act, or under 
this Act. This was a most important 
question, and he was certain that, if it 
was fairly explained to the employers, 
they would see that the principle em- 
bodied in this Amendment was to their 
true interest as well as to that of the 
workmen. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
had somewhat belittled the suggestion 
which had been made by the Government 
in order to meet this difficulty, and he 
certainly attributed a consequence to it 
which did not exist—that was to say, 
the possibility of double proceedings. 
He could not help reminding the House 
that the great matter which lay at the 
root of the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries was his 
wish that all the proceedings should be 
forced to arbitration, whether they arose 
at common law or under the Employers’ 
Liability Act. He thought his hon. 
Friend who moved this Amendment and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
must have forgotten the Debate which 
took place in Committee, and the attack 
made on the Government because they 
had proposed to refer to arbitration the 
question of the personal negligence cr 
wilful default of an employer. His hon. 
Friend and the hon. Gentleman opposite 
desired to remedy this matter by forcing 
everything to arbitration. They lad 
been told that which was not the experi- 
ence of one working lawyer out of this 
House—that arbitration was a cheaper 
and more expeditious procedure than the 
County Court. That was exactly the 
contrary of all their experience, and they 
had been pressed from very influential 
quarters to make the proceeding much 
more analogous to the proceeding in the 
County Court, and not to allow this pro- 
ceeding of arbitration to be so much the 
order of the day. They had met the wish 
for a simple procedure by saying that, 
if a workman did not allege any personal 
negligence or wilful act or default on the 
part of the master, he should take his 
proceedings under the Bill—first before 





the committee, and then before the arbi- 
trator if necessary. His hon. Friend 
would admit that in that case there was 
no necessity to alter the Bill in the way 
suggested. Then take the case of a 
workman who thought he had got an 
action for personal negligence, or wilful 
act, or default. When the Government 
proposed that that question should go to 
arbitration, they were told from all 
quarters of the House that that ought not 
to go to arbitration. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Wolverhampton pro- 
tested against the question of a wilful 
act on the part of the master being dealt 
with by arbitration. A workman who 
was going to allege that his master had 
been guilty of personal negligence would 
at once see that the measure of damages 
was not limited to the provision in the 
Bill; he would be advised that his 
remedy was to pursue his common law 
rivhts, and he would go te the County 
Court or the superior Court. The Gov- 
ernment had endeavoured as far as they 
could to meet what they understood to be 
the express wish of the House—that 
where it became a question of personal 
negligence or wilful default on the part 
of the employer it should be decided in 
open Court with the safeguards which the 
master now had towards his protection, 
at the same time making it secure that 
no hardship should be caused to the 
workman. by being driven from Court to 
Court to recover the amount of the com- 
pensation. The Government had in their 
judgment adopted the simplest and best 
way of meeting the difficulty, and the one 
which would cause the least amount of 
friction and expense. It would be a 
benefit to all parties, while at the same 
time carrying out the wishes expressed 
by the representatives of employers and 
workmen. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
said that he and his friends had tried to 
judge this question from a common-sense 
standpoint. They had looked upon the 
Bill as a means to the promotion of 
peaceful relations between employer and 
employed. He believed that in every 
case the avenues to the law should be 
closed as much as possible, and that 
access should be given to more peaceful 
and less costly tribunals. If disputes 
could only be settled by an appeal to the 
Law Courts, a feeling of friction resulted 
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injurious both to employers and work- 
men, deterring them in the future from 
seeking the methods of conciliation, 
which it was the interest of employers 
and workmen to foster. When the Bill 
was introduced he took the view that 
there were to be three different modes of 
procedure :—(1) Where there were com- 
mittees in the districts who would repre- 
sent the workmen and employer, then 
the settlement of disputes should in the 
first place be placed within the purview 
of the committees ; (2) where committees 
did not exist then arbitration should be 
resorted to; (3) where arbitration was 
not accepted and acted upon then there 
should be an appeal to the County Court. 
He did not understand why it should be 
urged that arbitration cases would be no 
less costly than an appeal to a Law Court. 
It was a strange statement to make. He 
was a member of a workmen's organi- 
sation and there were no fewer arbitra- 
tion cases settled in Durham than at 
least a hundred every year. They were 
not very costly, and there was no appeal 
to law. If they could keep out any 
suggestion that the Law Courts were 
the final tribunal they would conduce a 
great deal towards the formation of those 
Committees composed of employers and 
workmen which would settle these 
questions in the way in which they ought 
to be settled. It had been said that this 
3ill was rushed through the House and 
through Committee ; but there had been 
a change in the views of hon. Members 
opposite. When the Bill was introduced 


he did not hear a single employer demur’ 


to its introduction. The Second Reading 
was not challenged by them, and every 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and especially 
the capitalists, were willing to accept the 
principle of the Bill. Since the Com- 
mittee stage however, every capitalist 
had done his best to oppose the Bill. 
He maintained that there should be an 
appeal first to the committees composed 
of workmen or employers and then if 
this was not successful recourse should 
be had to arbitration. He hoped the 
House would favour any attempt made 
in the insertion of a principle which 
might conduce to that end. 

Mr. RENSHAW, as an employer, 
was strongly in favour of the simpli- 
fication of procedure under the Bill. He 
understood that when the Bill was 
introduced one of the strong features by 
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which it was proposed to recommend it 
toemployers in the House was, that it 
would avoid litigation. ([Cheers.] If 
there was one thing about the Bill— 
harsh as it was in many respects— 
about which as an employer he felt 
strongly, it was this principle, that they 
were to have one court to go to, and one 
only. He believed that the provision 
suggested by the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Stroud would really go 
a very long way to avoid the difficulty 
and the friction which would be created 
by the Bill of litigation in some cases 
and arbitration in other cases. They 
wanted to be perfectly certain that when 
they went before the arbitrator he was 
to have full power to deal with the 
qvestion before him. As to the wilful 
misconduct on the part of the employer, 
hethought it would be difficult for the arbi- 
trator to fix amonetary consideration to be 
awarded to the individual on the same 
scale as would be the case at common law. 
Employers of labour had a right to ask 
the House to make the Bill as fair to 
them as they could. One of the best ways 
of doing that was to adopt the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
Stroud, inasmuch as under that Amend- 
ment all questions would be referred to 
the arbitrator. He believed that the 
Amendment would really and_ truly 
simplify the procedure, and therefore he 
strongly supported it. 

*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk 
Burghs) said that as a mine owner 
and a large employer of labour he 
desired to support the argument so 
eloquently advanced by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries. He was 
surprised to hear the Attorney General 
say that he had not heard anything from 
the employers as to arbitration. An 
Amendment in favour of arbitration for 
all cases arising which he put down was 
ruled out of order by the Chairman of 
Committees. Employers would have 
good reason to complain if the Govern- 
ment did not accept the spirit at least 
of this Amendment. There were many 
things which pressed hardly on the em- 
ployer, and were difficult to bear, such as 
being liable for the acts of strangers, and 
they were entitled to expect that all cases 
should be referred to arbitration and that 
even there should be State insurance. The 
opinion was universal that all the ques- 
tions which would arise under the Bill 
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should be referred to arbitration, and he 
very earnestly wished the Government to 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. ALEXANDER URE (Linlithgow) 
said the object of the Amendment 
was to preclude actions at law wherever 
arbitration could be effectively em- 
ployed. The Amendment would achieve 
that object, and he knew of no 
reason why the House should not 
accept it. Hon. Members were desirous 
that the workman should not be deprived 
of any remedy he had hitherto had, but 
they were not desirous that that remedy 
should be obtained at the expense of 
costly, but by means of a cheap, proce- 
dure. Under the Act of 1880, although 
no doubt a workman was compelled in 
the first instance to bring his claim in 
the County Court in England, and in the 
Sheriff’s Court in Scotland, he might at 
an early stage of the litigation remove 
his claim into the higher Court, and have 
it so adjudicated upon by a Judge and jury 
at great expense in proportion to the 
amount of damages he ultimately would 
recover. The reason why the Scotch 
people had held that the Act of 1880 was 
a total failure was that the costs had so 
far exceeded the amount of compensation 
recovered, and that the friction generated 
between employer and workman during 
the course of the litigation did very much 
to increase the difficulties between capital 
and labour, which had been greatly felt. 
In Scotland this Bill had been hailed with 
delight, because it was believed it would 
preclude the possibility of large bills of 
expenses being incurred, and enable com- 
pensation to be awarded at the cheapest 
possible rate. The Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Stroud 
would reduce the costs and at the same 
time preserve the right to compensation. 
The wish had been expressed in all 
quarters of the House that compensation 
should be awarded by the most rapid and 
inexpensive method, and he was per- 
suaded that if the Attorney General 
would but accept this he would make the 
Bill a much better one than it was at 
present. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH hoped the Gov- 
ernment would favourably consider the 
views expressed in all quarters of the 
House in support of the Amendment. 
The great attraction which the Bill 
possessed from the point of view of the 
Scotch people, was the prospect it 
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afforded to getting rid of the extravagant 
expenses which hitherto had been in- 
curred. In Glasgow, for instance, 115 out 
of 370 had been carried into the Court 
of Session. The claim of the Government 
was that the workman when injured 
should be able to go past the arbitration 
and take his case into Court. The work- 
man had simply to allege that the acci- 


dent was due to the personal negligence | 


or the wilful act of the employer; he 
had not got to convince anybody at all. 
Now, without convincing anybody e+ all, 
simply on his own allegation that the 
injury was due to the personal negligence 
or wilful act of his employer, he would 
be able to take the case into court. He 


was sorry to say there was a great num- | 


ber of low-class agents, especially in 


Scotland, who endeavoured to get hold | 


of a man when he got hurt, and whose 
desires were not at all to get compensa- 
tion for him, but simply to run up costs 
for themselves. See how the scheme of 
the Government would play into their 
hands. 
reason for the workman to content him- 


self with making a moderate claim | 


against his employer, because under the 
scheme of the Government he could not 


be in any worse position by making an 
unlimited common law claim in respect 
of the negligence or the wilful act of his 


employer. He would make that state- 
ment, and would go into the Sherifi’s 
Court and thence into the Court of Ses- 
sion without any possibility on the part 
of the employer of preventing him. He 
would have a thoroughly expensive ac- 
tion, and even if it turned out that there 


was not a shadow of foundation for his | 


allegation of negligence or wilful mis- 
conduct, the only result would be to run 
up heavy costs, which would come 


partly out of the pocket of the employer | 


and partly out of the money which should 
have gone as compensation into his own 
pocket. That, he thought, would be re- 
garded as a singularly unfortunate result. 
In Scotland it had been the great attrac- 
tion of this Bill that it got rid of these 
abuses, this power of incurring excessive 
expenditure. He did not want to labour 
that too far. He would only say that 
it had been admitted again and again 
that it was a great abuse in Scotland. 
Under the late Government, in the de- 
bates on the Employers’ Liability Bill, 


Mr. Parker Smith. 


There would be no longer any | 
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| amendments were accepted by the Gov- 
| ernment and carried without discussion, 
| which would have had practically the re- 
| sult of the Amendment now before the 
| House—which would have made every 
case go to the Sheriff’s Court and to the 
corresponding court in England, the 
County Court. That was the view taken 
| by the late House of Commons; it was 
the view taken by a considerable number 
| of representatitve bodies in Scotland, 
| and by the Miners’ Association ; it was 
the view which working men themselves 
all ielt inclined to take. The workmen 
were no more anxious to get into the 
hands of the low-class agents than their 
/masters were to see them. He hoped 
that the Government, who had made this 
proposal no doubt with a view of meeting 
a theoretical difficulty without a suffi- 
| cient sense of the abuse to which it was 
open, would accept the views expressed 
so strongly in different parts of the 
House in favour of arbitration in all 
| cases. 
*Mr. WARR (Liverpool, E., Toxteth) 
| did not pretend to speak as an employer 
of labour, but he did pretend to speak 
| as a lawyer having some practical expe- 
| rience of the effect of litigation between 
|employer and employed. Speaking in 
| that capacity, he did most earnestly hope 
| that Government would neglect no op- 
| portunity of ousting the jurisdiction of 
the Courts between employers and em- 
| ployed, and of substituting for the courts 
| a tribunal of arbitration. The courts were 
| the very worst tribunals for dealing with 
| questions between employer and em- 
| ployed. They were bad for the employer 
| because in every case he went into court 
with the certainty of having to pay costs 
even if he won his case; and they were 
bad for the employed, because if a work- 
man took a case into court and won it, he 
was thenceforward a marked man. He 
could see no earthly reason why the issue 
of the personal negligence or wilful act 
of the employer should not be decided 
by arbitration. It seemed to him to be 
an entirely suitable topic for arbitration. 
Mr. WALTON hoped that Her 
Majesty’s Government would have the 
courage of their convictions. The very 
limited scope of their proposed Amend- 
ment seemed to be overlooked. It was 
confined entirely to that very small cate- 
gory of cases in which a charge of per- 
sonal misconduct was made against the 
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employer. He thought the House need 
rot be distressed by any sentimental 
consideration in favour of an employer 
who was subject to a charge of that kind. 
He failed altogether to appreciate the 
arguments of those who would seek to 
protect an employer subject to such an 
allegation from passing before the ordi- 
nary tribunals of law. One would 
imagine, from the employer’s own point 
of view, that he would court public inves- 
tigation in a case where moral culpa- 
bility was alleged. [‘Hear, hear! ”] 
He hoped the House would dismiss the 
idea that in every case, without excep- 
tion, the workman should be compelled 
to submit to arbitration. The last per- 
son to entrust such an issue as that 
involved in the allegation of negligence 
or wilful misconduct would be an arbi- 
trator nominated by a County Court 
judge. A charge might be brought 
against the owner or manager of a large 
colliery, himself a professional man, and 
the issues at stake might be of enor- 
mous importance to him. The issues 
might also be of great importance to the 
workman, because he might be repre- 
senting a large number of men who weré 
seeking compensation, and it was essen- 
tial that such a case should be tried with 
gravity and deliberation before a public 
tribunal. There was danger that an 
arbitrator appointed by the County 
Court might not command the confi- 
dence of either workmen or employer, 
and the only alternative was that the 
issues should be submitted to a tribunal 
in which judge and jury took part, and 
whose decision would command accept- 
ance by all parties. It was impossible 
to leave an arbitrator to decide questions 
of character such as were necessarily in- 
volved in cases of alleged wilful miscon- 
duct or default either on the part of the 
employer or of some person of trust to 
whom he had deputed the management 
of a large undertaking. He had on the 
Paper an Amendment that would pro- 
vide for arbitration at the desire of the 
parties ; but the Amendment now before 
the House forced it upon both whether 
they desired it or not. In the first place 
character was involved; and in the 
second place they might have a question 
of heavy moral responsibility, with a 
possibility of criminal proceedings fol- 
lowing. There had been, let them sup- 
pose, a great colliery explosion. Some 
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cases were put forward in order to test 
the responsibility, both civil and cri- 
minal, of the owner and manager of the 
colliery. That issue must, under this 
Amendment, be tried by an arbitrator, 
who would thus be put in the position 
of having to decide on a question of 
moral responsibility, which was bound 
to come before the tribunals of his coun- 
try. The Government, he hoped, would 
not assent to that. 

*Sir A. HICKMAN said they must all 
agree that in the great majority of cases 
arbitration was the fittest and best tri- 
bunal to try clainis under this Bill. But 
the hon. Gentleman went much farther, 
and provided that in all cases both 
parties should be forced to accept arbi- 
tration, whether they had confidence in 
the tribunal or not. Under this Bill 
claims of a ruinous amount might be 
made, and questions of character might 
be raised of the highest importance. 
There was already a limit to the jurisdic- 
tion of the County Court, and a very 
proper limit, but was this jurisdiction 
to be extended without any limit at all 
in cases of workman and employer—and 
extended not to the County Court as 
a public tribunal, but to the judge or 
his nominee sitting 7m camera? Would 
any reasonable man in his senses consent 
that a liability which might be absolutely 
ruinous should perforce be settled by 
such a tribunal? Moderate and reason- 
able claims they might be always willing 
to submit to the_shortest and cheapest 
way of determining them ; but when the 
questions at issue were so enormous and 
vital as they might be under this Bill, 
surely the parties ought not to be forced 
to submit to arbitration. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Government would 
not accept the Amendment. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL said the Debate 
was one of great importance. He could 
not accept the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman. An alternative remedy 
seemed to him to be a great defect in 
procedure. The House ought to pro- 
vide one remedy suitable to the case, 
and compel its adoption in every instance. 
It appeared to him that of the two 
remedies that proposed by the Amend- 
ment was far cheaper than the procedure 
under the scheme of the Government. 
He thought the Amendment, if adopted, 
would be of advantage to all con- 
cerned. 
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vote for the Amendment, as he was 
anxious, as far as possible, to substitute 
arbitration for litigation. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said refer- 
ence had been made to the abuses which 
had occurred in Scotland in the working 
of the Employers’ Liability Act. The 
abuses in Scotland arose from the fact 
that whereas in England under the Act 
of 1880 causes were to be initiated in 
the County Court, and only removed to 
the Supreme Court on cause shown, it 
was forgotten that there was in Scotland 
a section of an Act passed at the begin- 
ning of the century, under which all such 
causes were to be removed without cause 
shown. 

Sir ARTHUR FORWOOD was sur- 
prised to hear the hon. Member for 
Wigan say the question of character was 
not involved. The matter went far 
beyond the question of character ; it 
involved the decision by the arbitrator 
whether an employer had committed 
manslaughter or not, and in his opinion 
that was a most unfair thing to do. The 
workman had nothing to fear under the 
clause by making that serious charge 
against the employer, because if he sub- 
stantiated it, he got unrestricted 
damages, and if he failed, he could still 
claim damages under the Bill. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said that 
it seemed that some hon. Members went 
on the idea that arbitration in every case 
was cheaper than litigation, but such 
was not the case. If there were one 
thing more expensive than litigation it 
was arbitration. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said they 
had been told that the object of this 
Bill was to avoid litigation, but he 
doubted whether that would be achieved 
by this Amendment. 


Question put, “ That the word ‘ when’ 
stand part of the Bill—The House 
divided; Ayes, 150; Noes, 126. 


Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in paragraph (4) to leave out the 
words “it is decided, as_ hereafter 
provided.” 

Mr. PARKER SMITH observed 
that if these words were left out no 
prima facie proof would be required 
that the injury has been caused by the 
negligence or wilful act of the employer. 
A mere statement to that effect would be 


Sir F. S. Powell. 
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quite sufficient and thereupon the pro- 
cedure by arbitration could be set aside 
by the workman. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ex. 
plained that if the words were not 
admitted there would be a kind of 
double procedure which would be 
objectionable. 

Mr. CRIPPS asked whether if these 
words were struck out it would be possi- 
ble in every case for a workman to pro- 
ceed by action, making the allegation 
of personal negligence a wilful act on 
the part of the employer. Ifa workman 
made that allegation could the whole 
procedure be by action, the arbitrator 
being ousted altogether. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Yes; 
but in such cases the workman would 
run the risk of having the costs of an 
unfounded issue of personal negligence 
or wilful act found against him by the 
judge and that would be a serious 
liability. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. ASQUITH moved in paragraph 


(b) to leave out the word “ personal.” 
He said that 1f the House should adopt 
his Amendment he should ask it subse- 
quently to have out “ wilful ” in order to 
substitute the word “ wrongful” and to 
add after the word “ act” the words “or 
omission.” Were the Government, he 
asked, or were they not, going to givea 
workman the alternative of enforcing his 
rights at common law and under statute 
or of proceeding to obtain compensation 
under this Bill? He had understood 
the Colonial Secretary to say in Com- 
mittee that the intention of the Govern- 
ment was to give workmen a complete 
and exhaustive option between those two 
courses. He was apprehensive lest under 
the clause as it stood the common law 
and statutory rights of workmen 
should be very seriously cut down. 
Under the law as it at present stood, if 
a workman were injured in the course of 
his employment and could show it was 
due to the negligence of the employer, 
or to some wrongful act or omission by 
a person for whom, under the Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880, the employer was 
responsible, he could recover damages. 
He understood from the Colonial Secre- 
tary that it was intended to preserve that 
right to the workman in its integrity. 
But if the words stood in the Bill, two 
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additional cases would have to be con- 
sidered which, in the present state of 
the Jaw, did not and could not arise—if 
it was the negligence of the employer that 
was alleged, whether it was personal 
negligence, and if it was the act of a 
superintendent or foreman for whom, 
under the Act of 1880, the employer 
was responsible, whether the negligence 
was wilful. This would give rise to 


subtle distinctions entirely novel in their | 
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employer that the compensation awarded 
by the Bill would be insufficient, 
and something in the nature of 
punitive proceedings ought to be con- 
templated. That was the case in which 
they desired to preserve in their full 
integrity all the rights of the workman. 
The Government never said they 
intended to preserve all the present 
rights of the workman in their full 
integrity because they substituted some- 





character, and of infinite complexity, |thing better than their present rights. 
both as to law and fact. If they agreed |[‘ Hear, hear!”] But in cases of moral 
that they would retain to the workman | negligence and liability on the part of 
all the rights he at present enjoyed under| employers they had endeavoured to 
common law or statute, it was desirable | provide that any rights which the work- 
that they should adopt the simplest | man now possessed he should have at his 
possible language, and that when they | option. He was not certain that his 
were dealing with common law liability right hon. Friend the Member for East 
they should use the word “ negligence ” ‘Fife was right in saying that the work- 
and where they were dealing with statute man could obtain larger compensation 
law “wrongful act or omission.” Was/| under the existing law than under this 
it the intention of the Government to/ Bill. It was entirely contrary to the 
preserve in their full integrity all the| experience of his present rights, because 
rights of the workman? It must be re- the average compensation the workman 
membered that there were many cases | had received under the existing law was 
under the existing law, in which work-|less than the average he was likely to 
men by enforcing their legal rights would | receive under the Bill and according to 
obtain a larger measure of compensation | 'the scale employed in the Schedule of 
than under this schedule. If the|the Bill. The Government treated as 
Government intended to preserve that | an extremely exceptional case the case 
right, no language should be used which | of deliberate and peculiar negligence on 
would suggest that it was cut down and|the part of the employers and for that 
modified. To obtain the clear decision | only they made exception. There 
of the House that every existing right of should be some reciprocial understand- 
the workman, whether by common law ing as to the obligations of work- 
or by statute, ‘would be preserved to him, | people as well as employers. In the 
he moved his Amendment. |case of workpeople the Government 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the had guarded them from _ exclusion 
question raised by his right hon. Friend|from this Blll except under extra- 
was an important one, and he would en-| lordinary and peculiar circumstances. 


deavour to give a clear answer. First, 
the House should bear in mind that they 
were proceeding on the assumption that 
this Bill offered to the workmen in the 
trades with which it dealt exceptional 
and extraordinary advantages, and the 
Government believed it was in the 
interests of the workmen and of simplicity 
of procedure that in the vast majority of 
cases—if not in all—they should take 
advantage of the Act and of no alterna- 
tive procedure. [“ Hear, hear!”] But 
they endeavoured to meet what they 
thought was an exceptional case— 
namely, that there might be an occasion 
—although they considered it extremely 
rare—in which there was such gross per- 
sonal negligence on the part of the 


| They had said that only if it were proved 
that the accident was solely attributable 
to the serious and wilful misconduct of 
the workman .should compensation in 
these cases be disallowed. He was not 
quite certain that it would not be fair to 
adopt exactly the same words in the case 
of the employer ; but, at all events, he 
wished to make it perfectly clear that a 
similar responsibility was to be estab- 
‘lished. They might not use exactly the 
same words, but they meant practically 
the same thing. They meant that an 
employer was to be guilty in the same 
sense in which they had supposed a 
workman to be guilty before he was to 
be excluded from the provisions of this 
Bill. Unless better words than those 
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they had adopted could be suggested, he 
thought they would sufficiently guard 
the case of the employer. But certainly 
he could not admit that it ever was their 
intention, while imposing upon the em- 
ployer all the obligations of this Bill, at 
the same time to leave him open in every 
case to all the claims which at present 
could be made under the existing law in 
every case of accident. 


Sir R. T. REID said he quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman that there 
should be only one form of procedure, 
but, as regarded the rights affected by 
this Bill, the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman indicated an entirely new 
departure. They had not heard when 
this Bill was introduced that this was a 
Bill for disfranchising as well as en- 
franchising. They had thought that the 
Bill was intended to confer a new right 
on workmen, and not to diminish their 
existing legal rights. |‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
The right hon. Gentleman had told them 
that in return for the immense advan- 
tages conferred by this measure—and he 
admitted they were great advantages— 
the workman was to be deprived 
of any other recourse against the 
employer outside the Bill, except in 
special cases, which he covered, not 
inappropriately, by the general phrase 
moral responsibility or blame attaching 
to the employer. But by this Bill three 
years of wages was the maximum of 
compensation that could under any 
circumstances be granted, or six years 
part wages. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that in 
the case of incapacity that was not 
correct. In that case it was seven-and- 
a-half years. 


Sir R. T. REID said half a year would 
not make much difference to the argu- 
ment. The point was that in the case 
of serious injury by reason, not of wilful 
default, but of negligence, either on the 
part of the employer himself or of a 
person for whom he was responsible, a 
workman was at present entitled to un- 
limited damagesat commonlaw. Was that 
right now to be reduced toa limit of three 
or three-and-a-half years’ wages? That 
was certainly not what they had under- 
stood, and it altered entirely the character 
of the Bill. (Hear, hear!”] Instead 
of being an unqualified boon, the Bill 
would be in the nature of a bargain, and 


Mr. Chamberlain. 
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he hoped the House would appreciate 
what they were dividing upon. 

Mr. W. R. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, 
N.) said they had had in view the question 
of the ultimate extension of this principle 
to all trades, and it had been understood 
that, while universal compensation might 
be a good thing, it was also desirable to 
preserve existing safe-guards against 
negligence on the part of the employer, 
He failed to see the importance of the 
point under discussion except from a 
legal and technical point of view, 
The omission of the word “ personal” 
would make scarcely any difference 
now in the practical view of the Bill. 
After all, the point in dispute was merely 
a question of precision of language. In 
all cases where the employer was liable 
before, the Bill would leave him liable 
still. 

Mr. HALDANE said that, in Com- 
mittee on the Bill, he had moved an 
Amendment to secure the object now 
aimed at. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Colonial Secretary rose, and, in reply 
to that Amendment, made a speech which 
led them all to understand that the inten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was to 
preserve to the workmen all their exist- 
ing rights, and to give them further ad- 
vantages. But the House had just 
listened to a speech from the right hon. 
Gentleman in which all that was changed. 
They could not help associating that 
change of attitude on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman with the deputa- 
tion of angry employers, headed by a 
noble Marquess, which the right hon. 
Gentleman had recently encountered. 
The workman was having taken away 
from him by the Bill rights which he had 
at the present moment. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman, if left to himself, 
would have brought in a better Measure, 
but the right hon. Gentleman was in the 
hands of other people. The result was 
that the rights of the workmen were 
being frittered away, and undoubtedly 
the Bill was a different Bill from what 
they had gathered it was in Committee. 

Sir A. HICKMAN said everyone knew 
that the law of employers’ liability, as it 
stood, was a complete failure. About 
three or four times as much money was 
spent in litigation than the amount of 
claims recovered, and it would be a bad 
thing to allow the workmen any longer 
to be tempted by pettifogging attorneys 
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to throw away the substance of the Bil! 
in favour of the shadow an appeal to the 
Courts might give him. 

Mr. CRIPPS said that if the word 
“personal ” were omitted, the liability of 
the employer would undoubtedly be ex- 
tended far beyond what was proposed in 
the sub-section. There were a very large 
number of cases of accidents in which 
there was no personal negligence on the 
part of the employer, and no personal 
negligence on the part of some pgrson 
for whose act the employer was respon- 
sible, and if the word “personal” was 
left out, it would undoubtedly result in 
largely extending the liability which the 
Bill placed on the employer. There was 
another point. On the Second Reading 
of the Bill, he himself had pointed out 
that one of the corresponding advantages 
conferred on the employer was that the 
old rights of the employé were not to be 
maintained in their full integrity. That 
question was discussed on both sides of 
the House, so that it was perfectly under- 
stood that the Government Measure did 
not seek to maintain in their full in- 
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tegrity the old rights of the employés 
under all conditions. They were assured 
more than once that the rights were not 
maintained in their full integrity, but 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment only to give the full liability as 
against the employer after the arbitrator 
had decided that there had been persona! 
negligence. The only Amendment at the 
present time on that position was that 
the employer could proceed under the 
common law liability. The workmen, 
however, could proceed under the com- 
mon law liability or under the Employers’ 
Liability Act, without the arbitrator in 
the first instance, finding that there had 
been personal negligence or wilful act on 
his part. So that if any Amendment had 
been introduced, it had not been an 
Amendment in favour of the employer 
or anything that could have been sug- 
gested by the deputation the other day, 
but an Amendment introduced by the 
Government in favour of assisting pro- 
cedure when that procedure was initiated 
by the workman. The alternative Amend- 
ment which he suggested having been 
negatived, the Amendment of the Gov- 
ernment was in favour of the simplicity 
of procedure for the workman. 
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Mr. McKENNA had before him the 
actual words used in Committee by the 
Attorney General in introducing the 
Amendment, containing the words now 
under discussion. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that— 


“they had adopted the words which were prac- 
tically those of the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
namely, ‘personal negligence or wilful act of 
the employer or some person for whose act 
or default the employer was responsible.’ They 
believed they had reserved to the workman by 
these words every case which would come 
within the Employers’ Liability Act.” 


There was the statement by the highest 
legal authority of the Crown in that 
House that these words were intended to 
reserve to the workman every right which 
he had now got under the Employers’ 
Liability Act. Under that construction 
it must be obvious that the word “ per- 
sonal” could not have the meaning which 
was now put upon it by the Colonial 
Secretary, but must be mere verbiage 
over and above “ wilful and wrongful act 
and default.” It could not alter the 
statutory liability, upon the authority of 
the Attorney General. If it could. not 
alter the statutory liability, it would not 
alter the common law liability, and as the 
word, upon the construction of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, was meaningless 
and did not, on his authority, convey the 
meaning which the Colonial Secretary 
had to-night given it, he submitted it 
would be only reasonable for the House 
to accept the Amendment of the late 
Home Secretary. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL remarked 
that, as what he had said on the Com- 
mittee stage had been quoted, he would 
remind the hon. Member that the par- 
ticular passage to which reference had 
been made arose upon the question as to 
the words, “person for whose act or de- 
fault the employer is responsible,” and 
his observations, if his memory served 
him aright, were made after the Colonial 
Secretary and the Home Secretary had 
both of them pointed out that what they 
intended to reserve was the right of the 
workman to sue the employer where the 
employer had been guilty of personal 
negligence. He quite agreed that, taken 
apart, his words would appear to have a 
wider meaning than they were intended 
to bear at the time. If the hon. Mem- 
ber would look at the earlier part of the 
Debate he would find what he was there 
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dealing with was the question as to the 
words “ person for whose act or default 
the employer is responsible,” and which, 
he said, were taken from the language 
of the old Employers’ Liability Act. If 
the hon. Member would look at that Lia- 
bility Act, he would find that the expres- 
sion “ personal” negligence did not occur 
at all. 

Mr. McKENNA: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman in the Debate in Com- 
mittee spoke after the Home Secretary 
but before the Colonial Secretary. 

Sir J. JOICEY expressed the opinion 
that while the discussion had been in- 
teresting, so far as he had been able to 
gather it seemed a question between 
tweedledum and tweedledee. He had had 
some experience in Northumberland and 
Durham of the common law, and, so far 
as he had been able to judge, it was of 
very little value indeed to the workman. 
If he were to mention the sums which 
had been obtained by the workmen under 
the existing law he thought the House 
would be somewhat surprised. So far 
as he was concerned, he did not care 
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whether the Government accepted or re- 
fused the Amendment, as he was satisfi2- | 
it would make very little difference to | 
the workmen of the country. It was of | 
such trifling value that his own inclina-| 
tion would be to accept it and give the 
workman the advantage of the present 
law. 


Question put, “That the word ‘ per- 
sonal’ stand part of the Bill :” 


The House divided :—Ayes 209 ; Noes, 
123.—(Division List, No. 269). 


Amendment proposed in paragraph 
(b) to leave out the words— 


“case the amount of damages due from such 
employer may, at the request of the persons 
claiming compensation, be settled by arbitration 
in accordance with the Second Schedule to this 
Act, or may at the option of such persons be re- 
covered from such employer by the same’”’ 

and to insert the words “the workman 
may at his option either claim compen- 
sation under this Act, or take”—(Sir 
Matthew White Ridley.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment made in paragraph (6) 


to leave out the words “such persons,” 
and to insert the word “him.” 
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Mr. WALTON moved, in paragraph 
(6) after the words “ commencement of 
this Act,” to insert the words,— 

“Provided that when the workman claims 
compensation under this Act alleging that the 
injury was occasioned by such personal negli- 
gence or wilful act as aforesaid, the employer 
may elect to have the said claim determined by 
a jury, and the same shall thereupon be trans- 
ferred to the High Court and tried accordingly.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
thaj under no circumstances could the 
Government accept this Amendment. 
It had apparently been framed as an 
Amendment to the Bill as originally 
introduced, but, however that might be, 
it would give a privilege to the employer 
in that particular case which would 
encourage litigation, and so defeat the 
intention of the Bill. 


Question, “That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. RENSHAW moved, in paragraph 
(6) to leave out the words “pay compen- 
sation,” and to insert the words “be 
proceeded against.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL 
pointed out, that before any Question of 
arbitration or County Court comes in, 
there was the Committee of employers 
and employed. It seemed quite possible 
that some proceeding of that sort must 
be taken, which would be excluded by 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved, in paragraph (b), after the word 
“compensation” to insert the words 
“for injury to workman by accident.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved, in paragraph (5) after the word 
“pay,” to insert the word “ such.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 


moved at the end of paragraph (6) to 
insert :—- 











“Tf an action is brought to recover damages 
independently of this Act for injury caused by 
any accident, and it is determined insuch action 
that theinjury is one for which compensation 
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ought to have been claimed under this Act, the 
action shall not be dismissed, but the damages 
recovered from the employer shall not exceed 
the compensation payable under this Act.” 


Mr. McKENNA | suggested that 
instead of the word “ought,” the Home 
Secretary should insert the words “ could 
only.” The word “ought” was, he 
submitted, ambiguous. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL was 
understood to say that the proposed 
substitution was not necessary. 

Mr. GEDGE thought the clause as it 
stood was likely to lead to a good deal 
of litigation. There were members of 
his profession who were not very respect- 
able—they had been called “ pettifog- 
ging attorneys”—and who looked out 
for a number of actions of this kind. 
They would go to a workman who had 
been injured and induce him to bring 
an action, instead of taking the cheaper 
and more convenient way of going to 
arbitration, and, as he understood, he 
would be certain to get his costs. If he 


were wrong he should be glad to hear 
from the Attorney General that that 
was so. 

Sir A. FORWOOD rose to move his 
Amendment to the Home Secretary’s 


proposed Amendment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to me 
that this is not strictly an Amendment 
to the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary. It 
can be moved as an Amendment after 
that Amendment has been carried. 

Mr. ALFRED LYTTELTON (War- 
wick and Leamington) said he agreed with 
hishon.and learned Friend the Member for 
Walsall that if this Amendment were in- 
serted the invariable effect would be that 
the workman under the guidance of a 
“pettifogging attorney’ would proceed 
toa very heavy claim, and that unless 
there were some penalty provided against 
his doing so in the way of costs the 
effect would be that in each case the more 
serious claim would be preferred. The 
practical result would be that arbitration 
which it was the object of the Bill to 
attain would be ousted. 

Mr. CRIPPS suggested that the 
Attorney General should put in a specific 
provision that, if an action were not on 
the basis of wilful misconduct and no 
misconduct were found to exist, the 
actions being dismissed, no costs should 
be given. There would then be a 
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safeguard which would preserve the 
procedure of arbitration. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
he would point out in the first place 
that this particular amendment was 
absolutely necessary. It was conse- 
quential upon what they had passed. 
They had decided that a workman 
should be allowed to recover his Act 
Compensation, if he might so say, in an 
action which he had brought alleging 
that the employer was guilty of wilful 
misconduct. Therefore, these words 
must go in, but he had already pointed 
out that in his judgment the proper 
safeguard would be a discretion as to 
costs. They thought any reasonable 
Judge who found that an unfounded 
action was brought by an employer 
being found guilty of wilful misconduct 
would give costs against the plaintiff. 
If, when they came to the question of 
costs it were thought that the provision 
was not sufficient, they could easily 
insert words to that effect. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said this 
clause, as now proposed, did not regard 
an action brought in case of negligence 
on the part of the employer. It 
distinctly contemplated an action which 
did not apply to that, but which arose 
out of an accident which ought to have 
been compensated under this Act. 
This clause proposed that the action 
should go on, but that it should be limited 
in the amount of compensation. The 
object of the Bill was to avoid litigation, 
but here the House was being brought 
back from the arbitrator to litigation 
once again. Where they found a man 
who refused to take the method which 
the Bill provided, it was the business of 
those who believed in the principle of the 
Bil not to protect him and to maintain 
him in his refusal, but to turn him back 
to the arbitrator. He could conceive 
nothing more calculated to lead the 
eminent solicitor and the still more 
eminent counsel to advise an unfortunate 
workman not to proceed with arbitration 
but to go to the High Court. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that 
apparently the hon. Member had not 
been present when the matter was dis- 
cussed before in Committee, and when 
by the practically universal assent of the 
House an Amendment of this kind was 
claimed and asked for. Under the Bill 
they gave to the workman an option in 
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certain circumstances to proceed by a! 
different method than that given in the | 
Bill. Originally the Bill provided that | 
if te man made a mistake and selected | 
the wrong procedure, then he should be 
thrown back to the other procedure, and | 
have his remedy in that way. To this it | 
was objected on both sides of the House | 
that it would be unfair to the employer | 
and the workman because in the case of | 
mistake both would be subjected to the 
system of trying two actions, one after | 
the other, first an action in the High 
Court and next arbitration. A desire 
was generally expressed that if a work- 
made made a mistake it should not 
prevent him from getting a decision. 
Accordingly if the man went to the 
Court, and the Court found that there 
had been a mistake, the Court had to 
deal with the point as if a Court of 
Arbitration were acting under the Bill. 
In that way litigation and expense would 
be saved. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH said that the | 
difficulty that danger of law agents 
getting hold of men and pressing them 
to run their claim were very real 
obstacles indeed. Costs would not} 
terrify a man who had nothing to lose. | 
Agents would take up the work on. 
speculation, and he did not like the) 
system of using the compensation given 
under the Bill to satisfy the claims of the 
people who were fighting out the case in 
court. 


CoLonEL DENNY wanted the Govern- 
ment to say how they would treat the 
Amendment of the right hon. Baronet the | 
Member for the Ormskirk Division of | 
Lancashire. | 


Mr. CHARLES SEELY (Lincoln) | 
said he could not recall the actual | 
promise made by the Government to| 
insert this Amendment. It was not| 
altogether wise that a workman should | 
be entitled to bring an action against his’ 
employer alleging personal negligence on | 
the part of the employer, and yet) 
should suffer nothing in the event of| 
failure. If an action were dismissed as | 
wrong, there should be some penalty | 
imposed on the workman for having) 
brought it. This would be met to a 
certain extent by the Government | 
accepting the Amendment of the right | 
hon. Baronet next on the Paper, and the | 
Government might now give some| 


Mr. Chamberlain. 
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indication of the view they took of the 
Amendment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It would not be in 
order to open a discussion on that 
Amendment upon the Amendment now 
before the House. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lan- 
cashire, Ormskirk), having given notice 
of the following Amendment: To add 
after the words last inserted :— 


“ Provided that where in any action brought 
to recover damages independently of this Act 
for injury caused by accident it is determined 
that the compensation ought to have been 
claimed under this Act, the costs incurred in 
defending such action must be deducted from 
the amount of compensation so payable.” 


He said that it was quite clear that 
unless the employer were protected 
against the costs which he would incur 
for actions brought for alleged wilful 
misconduct on his part every case would 
be brought into court and nothing 
would be referred to arbitration. He 
therefore proposed to insert after the 
words last inserted :— 

“ Provided that where in any such action it 
is determined that the compensation ought to 
have been claimed under this Act, the costs 
incurred in defending such action shall be 


| deducted from the amount of compensation so 
| payable.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: “ Agreed, 
agreed!” 

Mr. ASQUITH said he must call 
attention to the very serious con- 
sequences of the acceptance of this 
Amendment. The Amendment upon 
the Paper was altogether unreasonable 
as it empowered the Court in the 
exercise of its discretion to deduct the 
costs from the damages. The power 
would never be exercised unless the 
action were unreasonable. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that 
what the Government agreed to was the 
Amendment as it appeared on the paper. 

Mr. ASQUITH said that what had 
been moved was not the Amendment 
upon the paper. Were they to under- 
stand the word was “ shall ?” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : “ May.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman accept the alteration ? 

Sir A. FORWOOD: I prefer the 


| Amends as I moved it. [A laugh.] 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Perhaps the | 
best way would be to move to amend the 
Amendment by omitting the word) 
“shall” in order to insert the word “may.” | 
[Laughter.| I greatly prefer the first | 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend, | 
which I think is perfectly reasonable. | 
It would be improper to insist that in | 
every case, whatever the circumstances | 
may be, the whole of the costs shall be 
deducted. That might involve consider- 
able hardship. 

Sir A. FORWOOD: Then I will 
agree to “may.” [ Laughter. | 

Word “may” substituted for the 
“shall.” Amendment, as thus amended, 
agreed to. 


Mr. H. J. TENNANT (Berwickshire) 
moved to add, after the words last 
inserted :— 

“ Provided that nothing in this Act shall affect 
the right of any of her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Factories to recover penalties under Section 82 
of 41 and 42 Vict., c. 16, and Acts amending the 
same, and that the recovery of such penalties 
shall not be taken into account in estimating 
compensation under this Act.” 

He said that the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1878, enacted that if any person 
was killed or suffered bodily injury in 
consequence of neglect of the occupier to 
fence machinery, etc., the occupier of the 
factory should be liable to a fine not 
exceeding £100, which might be applied 
by the Secretary of State for the benefit 
of the injured person or his family, as 
the Secretary of State might determine. 
He believed that in the past the factory 
inspector had instituted proceedings 
against the occupier of the factory, and 
had obtained damages, but that when 
the injured person desired to take pro- 
ceedings under the Act of 1880 he had 
been informed he was not able to do so, 
owing to damages having been already 
secured under another statute. He could 
not help thinking the House would agree 
it would be a great misfortune for a man 
who had received serious injury, and on 
whose behalf the Inspector of Factories 
had obtained a small amount of compen- 
sation, to be informed that he could not 
get compensation under this Bill. In 
case the Attorney General said that any 
proceedings under the Factory Acts were | 
not civil proceedings, but criminal, he 
might state that the Factory and Work- 
shops Act of 1895 alludes to these 
damages which are called fines in the 
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Act of 1878, and provides that the 
workman may take the money as com- 
pensation. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said if 
hecaught the statement ofthe hon. Gentle- 
man aright, the money recovered was to be 
applied to the benefit of. the injured 
person, it was not to be merely a punish- 
ment of the employer, but was to be 
applied to the benefit of the workman. 

Mr. TENNANT: It may be. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
it was perfectly plain that in its integrity 
the Government could not adopt such a 
proposal. It would be an alternative 
method of compensation. Of course it 
was intended that the compensation pro- 
vided by the Bill should be a full dis- 
charge. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He confessed 
he thought the hon. Member was referring 
to penalties intended to enforce obser- 
vance of certain provisions of the Act, 
which would be a very different thing. 
But it was impossible to sanction any 
proceedings, civil or criminal, to provide 
for taking money out of the pocket of 
the employer which would be additional 
compensation to that recoverable under 
the Act. 

Mr. ASQUITH said it was necessary 
to be clear as to what the effect of the 
Bill would be. The primary object of 
the section, as he had always understood, 
was to secure by legal provision the 
observance on the part of the employer 
of certain enactments. <A fine not ex- 
ceeding £100 was recoverable ; but there 
was a discretionary power vested in 
the Secretary of State to apply the 
amount of the fine, in whole or in part, 
to the benefit of the injured person. 
He could quite understand the point of 
the Attorney General, that where that 
power was exercised it might be right to 
take into account the money so applied 
as part of the compensation payable by 
the employer. He could understand it, 
but he did not agree with it. He 
thought that in all such legislation they 
ought to preserve a distinction between 
the employer who had neglected his 
duty and the employer who had not; 
and where an Act of Parliament re- 
quired a statutory duty, and imposed a 
penalty which might or might not be 
applied for the benefit of the workman, 
the employer who was shown to be guilty 
of negligence and incurred the penalty 
ought not to be entitled to claim the 
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benefit of it as a set-off against the com- 
pensation to which the workman was 
entitled. It was clear that this Act ought 
not to affect the power of the Inspectors 
of Factories to make defaulting em- 
ployers pay these penalties, and he 
should like to have an assurance from 
the Attorney General to that effect. 


Mr. RENSHAW said the words of 
the Attorney General had left the House 
in doubt as to how this provision as to 
penalties would really apply in future 
where claims for compensation were made 
under this Bill. He did think that 
employers of labour in factories were 
entitled to ask whether or not compensa- 
tion under the Bill was to be given 
plus the £100 fine. [ Hear, hear!”] 
He gathered from the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Fife that he was not quite up to 
date. He suggested that there should 
be some punishment for the negligent 
employer. It seemed to him that they 
had got beyond all that, for they had 
made up their minds that the employer 
was to be punished in any case whether 
he was negligent or not. They ought to 
have an assurance, he thought, that the 
employer was not to be subject to a 
double charge. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he 
thought if there was any doubt it might 
be met by an amendment of the Amend- 
ment. As framed, the Amendment was 
certainly in a directly opposite sense to 
the intention of its mover. The differ- 
ence at all events was appreciated by his 
right hon. Friend opposite, who admitted 
that there might be an argument against 
double compensation. Certainly the 
Government felt that argument so 
strongly that they wished to make it 
perfectly clear that double compensation 
was not to be allowed. [ Hear, hear !”] 
On the other hand they quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman that 
nothing in the Bill ought to affect the 
right of the State Inspectors of Factories 
to recover penalties for breaches of the 
law ; and if it was necessary he should 
suggest that they amend the Amendment 
in this way. Take the Amendment as 
far as the words— 


“Nothing in the Act shall affect the right 
of the Inspectors of Factories to recover 
penalties,’’ 


Mr. H. H. Asquith. 
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and then go on to say— 


‘if such penalties, or any part thereof are 
applied for the benefit of any person injured, 
such amounts shall be taken into account in 
estimating the compensation.” 


He moved to amend the proposed 
Amendment, by leaving out from the 
word “same,’’ to the end thereof, to add 
instead thereof the words— 

“but if such penalties, or any part thereof, are 
applied for or to the benefit of any person 
injured, such amount shall be taken into account 


in estimating the amount of compensation 
under this Act.” 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 





ISLE OF MAN 
(CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL [n.1.]. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
time.” 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) complained of the procedure 
with regard to this Bill, which had 
already been rejected by a substantial 
majority of 13. [Laughter.| In recent 
years there was no precedent for the 
course pursued. The Isle of Man had a 
Legislature of itsown. They knew little 
of its laws, absolutely nothing, and this 
Bill was launched withouta single word 
of explanation. 


And, it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


POST OFFICE (SITES) [EXPENSES]. 
Considered in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question again 
proposed,— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of all sums payable by the Postmaster 
General under any Act of the present Session 
to enable Her Majesty’s Postmaster General to 
acquire lands for the public service, and of all 
expenses incurred in carrying into effect the 
provisions of such Act.”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
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SUPPLY (2xp JULY). 
Resolutions reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES ESTIMATES, 1897-8. 


Crass I. 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £137,137, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1898, for the 
erection, repairs, and maintenance of public 
buildings in Ireland, for the maintenance of 
certain parks and public works, and for drain- 
age works on the River Shannon.” 

2. “That a sum, not exceeding £19,928, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
oa the 31st day of March 1898, for payments 
under ‘The Tramways and Public Companies 
(Ireland) Act 1883,’ and the Light Railways 
(Ireland) Acts 1889 and 1893.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Crass IV. 

3. “ That a sum, not exceeding £630,291, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
or the 31st day of March 1898, for the expenses 
of the Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland.” 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.), 
called attention to the question of the 
teaching of Irish in the primary schools 
of Ireland. It was, he contended, in a 
very unsatisfactory and unfair condition. 
It was impossible properly to instruct 
children in the schools in the Galway 
and other Irish speaking districts unless 
the teachers themselves spoke Irish and 
used to the children the language they 
themselves heard used in their own 
homes. Instructionought to be conveyed 
to the children in their native tongue 
and he maintained the intellect of these 
children was crippled and their instruc- 
tion interfered with by the fact that an 
attempt was made to teach them in what 
was to them an absolutely foreign tongue. 
In the districts of Clare, Galway, Mayo, 
Donegal, and other counties, many people 
only spoke the Irish language, the 
rest of the population being bilingual. 
He maintained that in all districts where 
the majority or a large proportion of the 
school children came from homes where 
Irish was spoken, the teachers ought to 
be Irish-speaking teachers, so that they 
should be required to explain the English 
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language and that other information 
which they had to impart through the 
medium of the tongue which was familiar 


to the children. The Chief Secretary 
seemed to have a prejudice against the 
ancient tongue of Ireland. He had 
never been in favour of depriving the 
people of Ireland of the opportunity of 
acquiring the Englishtongue. To deprive 
them of the opportunity would be a great 
mistake, as it was to their advantage to 
know English. But in the west of 
Ireland, there were over half-a-million 
people whose education was injuriously 
affected by the fact that they were 
treated as if they were an English-speak- 
ing people. He wanted them to be 
taught English through the medium of 
their native tongue. It was a disgrace 
to the so-called national system of educa- 
tion in Ireland, that more teachers were 
not Irish-speaking, and he trusted that 
the Chief Secretary would lay aside his 
apparent prejudice and instruct the 
Education Board to adopt what the Irish 
Members believed to be the true 
principles of education. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.) suggested that statistics should be 
obtained of the number of Irish-speaking 
children in primary schools. It would 
be interesting and important toknow year 
by year whether the number of childrenwho 
spoke Irish was increasing or diminish- 
ing. Statistics should also be presented 
annually of the number of teachers who 
spoke Irish, so that they might see 
whether there was any increase or 
diminution. There was a great anxiety 
in Ireland to preserve the Irish language, 
which should be made part of the clas- 
sical education of the people. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
expressed sympathy with the Members 
from Ireland who had spoken. Children 
in Ireland and in the Highlands should 
be taught English through their mother 
tongue—Irish or Gaelic. Teachers who 
speke Irish or Gaelic should be appointed 
by the Education Department. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, Leeds, 
Central) assured the hon. Member for 
East Mayo that he had no_ prejudice 
against the teaching of Irish. He once 
tried to learn it himself, but he found it 
so difficult that he was obliged to give 
up the task. As to the use of Irish as 





the native language in Ireland, the hon. 
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Member seemed to hold that it would be 
a good thing if the proportion of Irish- 
speaking teachers in Ireland were in- 
creased as compared with English-speak- 
ing teachers. 

Mr. DILLON said all he wanted was 
that there should be no attempt to stamp 
out the language. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said if the 
hon. Member meant that where the chil- 
dren spoke Irish they should be taught 
English by means of their own language, 
he did not altogether differ from him. It 
might be a good thing that there should 
be a certain proportion of teachers able 
to speak the Irish language in districts 
where it was needed. He was afraid, 
however, that they could not make a 
hard-and-fast rule as the capacity of such 
teachers in other directions was likely to 
be inferior. He would remind the hon. 
Member that it was a question also for 
the decision of the National Commis- 
sioners. He had no desire to crush out 
the knowledge of the Irish tongue in 
those parts of Ireland where it was 
spoken. 


Resolution agreed to. 


4. “That a sum, not exceeding £625, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the vear ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the expenses 
of the Office of the Commissioners for manag- 
ing certain School Endowments in Ireland.” 

5. “That a sum, not exceeding £1,697, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the National Gallery of Ire- 
land, including a grant in aid for the purchase 
of Pictures.” 


Crass II. 

6. “That a sum, not exceeding £3,880, be 
granted to Her Majesty. to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898. for the salaries 
and expenses of the Public Record Office in 
Treland, and of the Keeper of State Papers in 
Dublin.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 





SUPPLY [18tH JUNE] REPORT. 
Order read for further consideration of 
pestponed Resolution :— 


4. “That a sum, not exceeding £19,923, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 


Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and other expenses of temporary Commissions 
and Committees including Special Inquiries.” 


*Mr. ROBERT PIERPOINT (Warring- 
ton) asked that the decision which had 
been come to in regard to the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission might be re- 
considered. These manuscripts had been 
published now for 27 years, and the total 
cost of the parts issued during that 
period to anyone who bought them was 
only £9 Os. 0}d. There had been on an 
average 400 parts issued gratis to Mem- 
bers. Therefore during the 27 years the 
total amount of money that would have 
been paid by the Members if they had 
been charged for those parts was 
£3,600, so that the amount of money 
saved to the Members of the House out 
of the Public Funds in this respect was 
£133 6s. 8d. a year. That was a very 
small sum when they were dealing with 
the works of the Commission, which were 
of very great interest both to Members of 
the House and to the country at large, 
and it was a great pity that either the 
Treasury or the Commission should 
come to the decision to deprive Mem- 
bers of having these volumes issued to 
them for nothing. Ever since he had 
been a Member of the House he had 
obtained those volumes, but like many 
others he had handed them over to the 
Public Library in his constituency. This 
deprivation would have the effect of leav- 
ing many incomplete issues of the His- 
torical Manuscrips Commission. 

Mr. HANBURY said he desired to ex- 
plain what was really the position in 
regard to this first. His hon. Friend 
seemed to imply that Members had been 
deprived of a right, and that that was 
due to the parsimony of the Treasury. 
In both of these ideas the hon. Gentle- 
man was mistaken. Many complaints 
had been received that under the present 
system those Reports were issued slowly 
and irregularly, and that they were 
not issued as a series with other 
public documents from the Record Office. 
He placed the matter before the Master 
of the Rolls, asking him whether the 
time had not arrived for turning the 
work of what was a temporary Com- 
mission over to some permanent public 
department, so that these documents 
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might issue at the same rate as all other 
public documents. He received a reply 
from the Royal Commission, saying 
there were certain objections to handing 
over this work toa permanent Depart- 
ment, and they made the counter pro- 
posal that the Commission should con- 
tinue to act, but that the papers should 
be issued in a somewhat different form ; 
the work being kept in the hands of the 
Royal Commissioners themselves, a 
change being made in the mode of 
publication. Every one of the Commis- 
sioners was consulted as to the best form 
in which to issue the publications in 
future, and the unanimous decision was 
arrived at that it would be in every way 
an advantage to bring out as in- 
dependent publications what were now 
called appendices to the successive 
Reports of the Commission, and so to 
avoid delay in their presentation to 
Parliament. The Commissioners who 
arrived at that unanimous Report were 
first of all gentlemen of great political in- 
fluence, and persons whose acquaintance 
with literature and history gave them 
special importance. The President of the 
Commission was the Master of the Rolls, 
and the other Commissioners included 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Edmond _ Petty-Fitzmaurice, Bishop 
Stubbs of Oxford, the Bishop of 
Limerick, Lord Acton, and Sir H. Max- 
well Lyte. He thought it was quite 
clear that even over an ordinary Royal 
Commission the Treasury had got very 
little control indeed. They were gentle- 
men who undertook work of this kind 
gratuitously, and it was quite out of the 
power of the Treasury, and to a certain 
extent, even out of the power of that 
House, to dictate what course should be 
adopted by a Royal Commission. So 
far from any right of that House being 
infringed, the view the Commissioners 
took was this: up to the present they 
had been under the idea that this work 
would come to an end sooner than it was 
likely to come to an end. Thev had 
issued these very valuable historical 
documents in the shape of appendices to 
their Reports, and as long as they were 
issued in that form undoubtedly the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords 
—whowereentitled totheReportsof Royai 
Commissions—were entitled to have 
these documents issued to them gratis. 





But the Commissioners had decided, 
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chiefly for reasons of convenience, and 
in order to get these Reports out in a 
more regular and orderly series, to 
issue them as independent documents. 
They had no doubt as to their right 
to do this, according to the opinion of a 
Judge like the Master of the Rolls. This, 
therefore, was not an attack of a par- 
simonious Treasury upon the rights of 
the House ; if anything it was rather an 
attack on the rights of a Royal Com- 
mission, very influential and capable, 
who were perfectly unanimous in the 
step they proposed to take. These 
papers, after all, had nothing of the 
ordinary Parliamentary paper about 
them. They were very valuable historical 
documents, but they had nothing to do 
with the ordinary work of Parliament, 
they were of no advantage to Members 
for their work in the House, and the 
Committee had properly decided that 
since it was only by an accident that 
these documents had hitherto been 
published in the present shape, they 
should go back to the more regular pro- 
cedure in cases of this kind. 

Mr. ServEANT HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.) submitted that it was quite imma- 
terial whether these Reports were called 
appendices to the Royal Commission or 
separate publications. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument was rather a 
quibble. The Members of this House 
were entitled to be furnished with copies 
of the Report of any Royal Commission 
issued, and these publications were 
nothing but a portion of that Report. 

Mr. HANBURY said that was not 
so. They would continue to issue their 
Reports as hitherto, but they were under 
no obligation to issue these appendices 
to Parliament ; they could be treated as 
entirely independent documents. 

Mr.SerseEant HEMPHILLcontended 
that the Report would be an imperfect 
document unless the appendices were 
included. He thought it would be a 
very great public loss if the right hon. 
Gentleman persisted in his determination ; 
it was not so much the price that one 
would have to pay, but that the docu- 
ments would escape notice and be buried 
in oblivion. 

Sem THOMAS ESMONDE 
said that the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury complained of the _ir- 
regularity that was permitted in the 
giving of copies of the Reports of 
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the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
to Members gratis, but the irregularity 
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tremely expensive one for the Treasury. 
Every Member of the House was entitled 


had gone on now for some 27 years, and | to two copies of Reports during the time 
was anyone injured by it? The Financial | he remained a Member of the House, 


Secretary said that the new proposal | 


would lead to uniformity, but the House 


would remember that the Reports of this | 


Commission were already issued in two 
sizes, the first issues being issued in a 
larger size than the remainder, which was 
already an inconvenience to librarians. 
If a change were now made, and the 
publication brought out in a new and 


hitherto he himself had taken only one 
copy, but if this proposal was carried out 
he intended to apply for another copy, 
and he was quite satisfied that other Mem- 
bers would do the same. There were a 


| number of Members who had not realised 


the importance and value of these Re- 
ports, but who were entitled to two copies, 
and would immediately apply for them, 








third shape, the inconvenience would be | 
greater still. In this matter there were 
two points of view to be considered. It. 
was all very well for the Commissioners | 
to give their views of the situation, but | 
seeing that the House supplied the money | 
for publication, Members had fair ground | 
to claim that their wishes should be con- 
sulted. The Reports of these historical) Probably other Members would do the 
manuscripts were unquestionably the same thing, and in the end it might 
most interesting of all Parliamentary | possibly be found that the gain to the 
Papers issued, and he was sorry to have} Treasury had not been very great. 
to confess they were the only Parlia- | Mr. HANBURY said this was certainly 
mentary Papers he ever read. It was a| not a matter in which the Treasury was 
monstrous thing that after their work in| deeply concerned. It was only a very 
the service of the country, Members | few pounds a year—{ cheers |—and there 
should be deprived of this small per-| was evidently a feeling on both sides of 
quisite. The Secretary to the Treasury | the House that the present arrangement 
had made but a half-hearted defence of should continue. [“Hear, hear!”] He 
the Commission. If the right hon. Gen-| had, as he had said, no control over the 
tleman had read these Reports he would} Commissioners, and had really no right 
take the view expressed, that the Com-| to suggest to them what should be done 
mission had not acted quite fairly. He} in the way of issuing their own publica- 
was not a sufficiently experienced Par-| tions; but still he thought he should be 
liamentarian to know, but it seemed to| justified, after hearing the Debate, in 
him there was something approaching to | representing to them his view with regard 
a breach of privilege in this attempt to/to the feeling in the House that the 
withhold these publications from Mem-| present system might be allowed to go 
bers. For a long time Members had had | on. [Cheers. | 
them, and under the arrangement, the} Mr. WEIR asked the Financial Secre- 
Commission had carried on their work. | tary to the Treasury if he could state the 
He did not think the Commission, how-| result of inquiries he had promised to 
ever learned and influential, were com-| make into the expenses of the Colonisa 
petent to interfere with arrangements/| tion Board? 
deliberately made by Parliament and| Mr. HANBURY said he had made 
carried out for a long series of years. He | inquiries and had tried to get some 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would | independent information with regard to 
reconsider the question. He would say | this Vote. Although this year it was 
nothing about the parsimony of the Trea-| absolutely necessary to place these sums 
on the Estimates, he hoped that by next 


sury, it remained to be seen what the 
Tee OS Se, Sat be yee oul, year the Vote would be considerably re- 
duced, if not done away with altogether. 


that however unimportant and obscure, | 
each Member had a means of avenging. 


and the full assertion of their rights 
would materially add to the expense to be 
borne by the Treasury. They could give 
the Treasury trouble in another matter. 
They were entitled to all Parliamentary 
Papers, and what he proposed to do, if 
this project was carried out, was to apply 
for every Parliamentary Paper published. 








himself on the Treasury. They had an| [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

easy means of showing their sense of 

this proceeding and making it an ex- 
Sir Thomas Esmonde. 


| Resolution agreed to, 
| 

















FINANCE BILIL. 
Read the Third time, and passed. 





FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 





LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL CASES) 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 





LAND TRANSFER 
[CONSOLIDATED FUND]. 


Considered in Committee. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of the Consolidated Fund, of any 
deficiency in the Insurance Fund which may 
be established under any Act of the present 
Session to establish a Real Representative and 
to amend the Land Transfer Act 1875.”— 
(The Attorney General.) 





Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 





SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 





j WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 





4 BICYCLES (IRELAND) BILL. 
i Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





BURIAL GROUNDS LOANS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[11th May] further adjourned till Thurs- 
day. 
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STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES’ 
JURISDICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





POOR LAW BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 





SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till Thurs- 
day. 





EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 





CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Thursday. 





SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
= ACT (1877) AMENDMENT 
ILL. 


Considered in Committee. Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 


again upon Monday next. 





EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRE- 
LAND) ACT (1885) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 
(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
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STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
(PERSONS IN CHARGE) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Standing Committee on Trade, 
Etc. [17th February] further adjourned 
till Thursday. 





SOLICITORS (MAGISTRACY) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





TITHE REDEMPTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





POLICE PENSIONS AND SERVICE BILL. 








Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
POLICE APPOINTMENT AND 
PROMOTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
YORKSHIRE CORONERS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
PARISH COUNCILS (SCOTLAND) 


(CASUAL VACANCIES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL 
[H.L.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





JURORS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


RATING OF MACHINERY SUSPENSORY 
BILL. 


Order for Second Reading Read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


School Board Electorate { COMMONS} 





(Scotland) Bill. 


IDIOTS INSTITUTIONS 
(EXEMPTION FROM RATES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 14th July. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 

next. 





RAILWAY RETURN TICKETS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 





PARISH REGISTERS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 





ACTS 
till 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Reading deferred 


To- 


Second 
morrow. 





CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 


LAND) (COMPULSORY PURCHASE 
POWERS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL [n.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





LICENSING EXEMPTION 
(HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1886) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 21st July. 





SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORATE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 21st July. 





And, it being One of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


House Adjourned at One o’Clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 6th July 1897. 





NEW PEER. 

John Savile Lumley Baron Savile 
having succeeded to the title on the death 
of John Baron Savile by virtue of a 
special remainder in a patent dated 27th 
October 1889—Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 





EXTRAORDINARY TITHE BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment, and to be 
Read 3* on Thursday next. 





MERCHANT SHIPPING 
(UNDERMANNING) BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment. 





MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment, and to be 
Read 3* on Thursday next. 


FLOODS PREVENTION BILL [1.1]. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp THRING moved “That the Bill 
be now Read a Second time.” He said 
that the Bill was similar to one which 
passed the House last year after full con- 
sideration, and he had intended to make 
the Motion without troubling their Lord- 
ships with any observations, but he pre- 
sumed, after notice of opposition had 
been given by Lord Heneage, it was 
necessary for him to give a short expla- 
nation. The object of the Measure 
was simply to enable County Councils to 
give their aid in checking floods 
Where there was no other local 


VOL. L. [rourru ssris.] 
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authority having power -in the matter. 
It was unnecessary to dilate on 
the dangers and disasters caused by 
floods, and their Lordships were well 
aware that over the greater part of the 
country the measures for controlling 
floods were under the authority of con- 
servators, elective boards, and commis- 
sioners. The Bill did not in the least 
affect the jurisdiction of these bodies, or 
interfere with their authority in any way. 
There were, however, large districts, and 
especially in the Midlands, where there 
was no authority for checking floods, and 
often in those districts, the removal of a 
very small obstruction, the clearance of 
an arterial stream, at a small expense 
would be suflicient to prevent a flood, 
and the Bill was to enable a County 
Council to do this work. There was no 
compulsion in the Bill, there was no 
power conferred to take land compul- 
sorily, the Council would have no power 
to rate a subordinate district except with 
consent. Simply, the Bill gave power 
to a council, if it should be thought for 
the benefit of any part of the county, to 
pay for the removal of the obstruction. 
He could not conceive any Bill less ob- 
jectionable. Last year the noble Mar- 
quess at the head of the Government said 
the Bill had not sufficient safeguards, 
and thereupon clauses were inserted 
which satisfied the noble Lord, and the 
Bill passed the Standing Committee. Of 
course it would be idle to withstand 
noble Lords opposite if they wished to 
throw out the Bill, or to attempt to pass 
the Bill against opposition in the Com- 
mons; but every single clause to which 
exception was taken last year had been 
eliminated or amended to remove oppo- 
sition. The Bill was approved by the 
Local Government Board, and he had 
not the remotest notion why it was ob- 
jected to now. It was impossible for 
him to forestall the noble Lord’s objec- 
tions, and he could hardly conjecture 
them. 

Lorp HENEAGE said he objected to 
this Bill on three grounds. He objected 
to it, first of all, because it was inequit- 
able. No attempt had been made to put 
any real safeguards in the Bill or any 
equitable clauses for the advantage of the 
uplands and midlands who were to pay 
for the prevention of floods in the low- 
lands. He objected to it, in the second 
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place, because of the powers given to 
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County Councils. He was as strong an 
advocate of local government as any 
Member of their Lordships’ House, but 
he had always deprecated sending con- 
troversial questions to be. managed by 
County Councils, and no single agricul- 
tural question was more controversial 
than the one dealt with in the Bill. His 
third objection was that it was brought 
in as a private Member’s Bill in the 
middle of July instead of being brought 
in, as a question of this kind should be 
brought in, as a Government Measure at 
the beginning of the Session, when the 
Bill could be thoroughly canvassed and 
examined into by chambers of agricul- 
ture and different County Councils. The 
Bill was entirely in opposition to the 
recommendations of any Committee 
which had ever sat. There was no differ- 
ence made in the payments for anything 
done between the midlands and the low- 
lands and the uplands, although it must 
be perfectly clear that the only people 
who could possibly benefit under the Bill 
were those who resided in the lowlands, 
while those who would suffer from having 
their water-courses interfered with must 
be those in the uplands and midlands. 
Under this Bill there was not a single 
water-course, not a single supply of 
water, not a single storage of water 
that could not be interfered with by 
the inspectors of a County Council at 
their pleasure, and he did not think that | 
that sort of power ought to be given. 

They could enter upon the land at any 
time on a week’s notice to the occupier. 

No notice whatever need be given to the 
landlord. A landlord might have been 
at great expense in putting up a dam to 
provide water for one of his farms, but 
he might find the very next year, if there | 
was a drought, that that water supply 
had been tapped and taken away, and 
then he would have to pay his share of 
the rates in having that damage done to 
him. Nothing could be wider than the 
definition of a water course. It not only 
included a river and canal, but any inland 
navigation, steam, drain, culvert, outfall, 
and passage under or over or through | 
which water passed. So that there was 

not a single pipe which might be laid | 
down by any of their Lordships to bring | 
water, in case of drought, to any of the | 
farms or villages on their estate which 

might not be rendered entirely useless or 
tapped under the clauses of the Bill. 


Lord Heneage. 








{LORDS} 


‘the Bill. 
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Why were they to have this legislation 
entirely for one class of land? It was 
quite true that occasionally floods did a 
great deal of damage to the lowlands, 
but it was equally true that drought did 
a great deal more damage to the up- 
lands and to the midlands, and if they were 
not to be ina position to store their water, 
if they were not to be in a position to take 
advantage of good years of rain, then he 
was afraid that a good deal of the up- 
lands would go out of cultivation. In 
the case of the lowlands, if disaster from 
floods fell upon them one year, they 
gained great advantage in the years after- 
wards, owing to the very luxuriant crops 
which followed the floods. It was recom- 
mended, he believed, by one of the Com- 
mittees of their Lordships’ House that if 
a Bill of this kind was to be proposed, 
some equitable provisions ought to be 
taken on behalf of the uplands and mid- 
lands. It was said that something ought 
to be done to enable water to be stored 
in case of dry years, and it was particu- 
larly asked that there should be a differ- 
entiation between the rates that would 
be paid by the uplands and midlands and 
those paid by the lowlands. That was 
the line taken in the Bill of 1882, which 
was introduced by the Government of 
that day, and though in other respects 
that Bill was almost as objectionable as 
the present, it was equitable on that 
point. He asked their Lordships to con- 
sider whether it was wise to adopt the 
principle of a Bill which could not, at 
this period of the Session, really go much 
further, and to tie their hands by such a 
course, or whether it would not be much 
better to reject the Bill on the Second 
Reading and allow it to be brought in, 
if it was a good and necessary Bill, by 
the responsible Government next year. 
He begged to move to leave out the word 
“now,” and to add at the end of the 
Motion “this day three months.” 

Lorp HERSCHELL said he did not 
quite know what the noble Lord meant 
by the House adopting the principle of 
Their Lordships’ House had 
already done that. 

Lorp HENEAGE: By accident. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said he did not 
know what the noble Lord meant by that. 
The Bill was largely discussed on the 
Second Reading ; certain criticisms were 
made by the noble Marquess opposite. 
Amendments were introduced with a view 
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to meet those criticisms, and ultimately 
the Bill passed by common consent. 
There might be grounds for amending the 
Bill, but that was a different thing from 
rejecting it. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
quEss of SauisBury): I do not think the 
Amendments that were made were en- 
tirely satisfactory for disposing of all the 
criticisms advanced on the Bill. The ob- 
jection to the Bill is that it is too crude 
a performance for dealing with so great 
a subject. The powers are given to the 
County Council without any limit or 
selection whatever. They could walk 
into your front garden and they could 
take your fishpond and they could make 
what they pleased of it, and if they could 
establish that it was your duty to keep 
your fish pond clean they could charge 
you with the expense. Certainly they 
could do so with any ditch on your pro- 
perty—{“ hear, hear!” |—any river, any 
weir, or any dam, the definition is of 
such extreme latitude and there is no 
restraint on the action of the County 
Council. Now, I think that in great 
matters you can very fairly trust, with 
tolerably complete confidence, the action 
of these local bodies. Where they re- 
quire to be watched is in small matters, 
because small matters fall into the hands 
of some small permanent official who 
does exactly what he likes. Therefore, 
I look with considerable apprehension to 
the power that is given to these County 
Councils to meddle with any bit of land 
that happens to have a bit of water upon 
it, without any restraint or guidance or 
limit whatever. Ido not say that I could 
improvise a Bill to meet the case satis- 
factorily. I consider the matter is one 
of very considerable difficulty. I should 
like to see a broader and more careful in- 
vestigation of the whole subject. If I 
may say so without offence, I think that 
this Bill is the pastime of some journey. 
As he was going by railway the noble 
Lord put down what had occurred to him 
and all the watercourses upon which his 
eye rested—-[laughter }—just as we know 
that the division of our New Testament 
was entirely done by a bookseller’ who 
happened to be going from Paris to 
Lyons. [Zaughter.] I think some such 
journey as that must be the explanation 
of the action of the noble Lord. 


[Laughter.] It is the imperfection of the 
Measure of which I complain. I think 
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the consideration the noble Lord has put 
before us, that the Bill has previously 
passed the Second Reading, is one of con- 
siderable force, and, if he pressed it now, 
being a man of great authority, I should 
not resist the Second Reading. But I 
confess that, in the present state, I can- 
not look forward to doing anything to 
put the Bili upon the Statute Book. It 
is far too rash and headstrong, and 
speaks too much of the unrestrained 
passion of youth—[loud laughter|—for 
me to venture to accede to the wish of 
the noble Lord. At the same time, I 
wish to pay every homage to the desire 
of the noble Lord to remedy what is 
undoubtedly a position of danger, but I 
think it requires to be done somewhat 
more liberally. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY: It is un- 
fcrtunate that this general objection was 
not taken last year, because this Bill did 
not merely pass the Second Reading but 
passed the House. [“Hear, hear!”] Un- 
questionably the subject is a very diffi- 
cult one, but I think there are more safe- 
guards in the Bill than the noble 
Marquess, perhaps, has observed. For 
instance, no money can be levied in a 
district without the consent of the dis- 
trict or the parish council. Again, all 
rights are saved of persons or bodies of 
persons who have a right to water. I do 
not think the Bill is so entirely crude 
and ill-considered as the noble Marquess 
thinks. It is extremely desirable that 
there should be an authority, properly 
guarded, that can see that all these 
ordinary water-courses are kept in a 
proper condition, otherwise great damage 
is done to the land below and very often 
to cultivation. I must say I sympathise 
with my noble Friend, and I think the 
House may, at all events, give the Bill a 
Second Reading without binding itself 
in the least to all the provisions of the 
Bill. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hausspury) said that Sub-section (2) of 
the Second Section provided that 


“full compensation shall be paid by the County 
Council to the owner or occupier of anv land 
for any damage unlawfully caused to them or 
either of them.” 


Would the noble Lord explain what was 
meant by “ unlawfully caused?” 

Lorp THRING said that if it was the 
duty of an owner to take away an 
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obstruction, and he did not take it away, | 
he might not be compensated for any 
damage. He confessed he was surprised 
and extremely disappointed by the speech 
of the Prime Minister. Last year the 
noble Marquess was good enough to point 
out that certain savings were wanted. In 
the Standing Committee those savings 
were put in, and it was understood the 
noble Lord was entirely satisfied. As | 
to the speech of Lord Heneage, he was 
afraid he must contradict every proposi- 
tion that noble Lord made. The noble | 
Lord said the House had now no time to 
consider the Measure. Why, it was fully | 
considered last year, it passed through 
every stage, it went down to the House 
of Commons, and could not be moved 
there for want of time. He brought the 
Bill in now because everybody knew a 
Measure had no chance in the House of 
Commons except it was brought in at the 
end of a Session. The noble Lord feared 
that the Bill would interrupt the storage 
of water. It would do nothing of the 
kind. They could not take a single yard 
or inch of land without the consent of ' 
the owner, and how all the evils predicted 
were to arise from the Bill it was impos- 
sible for him to conceive. In former 
years he drew Bills dealing with the up- 
lands and lowlands, but they failed be- 
cause they were too big. Now he brought 
in a small Measure on behalf of the 
majority of the County Councils, and it 
was said it ought not to be carried be- 
cause it was small and crude. The 
Measure could not by any possibility 
injure anybody. He was afraid there 
was no hope whatever of their ever being 
able to do anything to prevent one of 
the greatest evils that existed—the re- 
currence of floods. During the 25 years | 
he was in office, he assisted in drawing 
Bill after Bill. They all failed, because 
they were too large. This was to fail be- | 
cause it was too small. | 

Tae Eart or NORTHBROOK said he | 
was quite ready to give all credit to Lord 
Thring for the attention he had paid to 
the work of the County Councils, but still 
he hoped the noble Lord would withdraw 
this Bill. In the first place, there was 
no reasonable chance of the Bill passing 
this Session, and, secondly, the Measure 
introduced a new principle in respect to 
the action of the County Councils. In| 
matters of importance, County Councils 
proceeded after deliberate public inquiry 


Lord Thring. 


{LORDS} Bill. 


| caution. 


respects. 
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by members of their own body. This 
Bill enabled them to act at once, without 
any public inquiry. That was a new 
principle which might not be accepted by 
the House. He could not recognise that 
principle, and therefore should be obliged 
to vote against the Second Reading if the 
noble Lord went to a Division. 

Eart SPENCER said that about 1880 
or 1881 he had charge of Bills for the 
prevention of floods. Those Bills were 
discussed at great length, and it was 
quite true, as Lord Thring had said, that 
they were lost because of the wide scope 
of their clauses. It was of the greatest 
possible importance that something 
should be done to prevent this great evil. 
He could not see that there were such 
great dangers as had been pointed out. 
The Bill was specially guarded, but his 
noble Friend had said that if it was not 
efficiently guarded he would add any safe- 
guard that was reasonable. Both the 
noble Lord who moved the rejection of the 
Bill and Lord Northbrook had referred 
to County Councils. Lord Heneage said 
he did not wish that County Councils 
should have any controversial matters 
to deal with. He was surprised to hear 
that, because County Councils had now 
controversial matters to deal with. He 
was happy to think they very seldom 
took a political line, but constantly, in 
his County Council, they had acute con- 
troversies on subjects connected with 
local affairs. Surely County Councils 
were capable of facing controversial 
matters such as were dealt with by this 
Bill. Lord Northbrook said that County 
Councils were in the habit of holding 
local inquiries and proceeding with great 
That was quite true, but did 
his noble Friend suggest for 2 moment 
that County Councils would put a single 
clause of this Bill into operation without 
making the most careful inquiry? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK re- 
marked that there was no provision in 
the Bill as to inquiries. 

Ear SPENCER admitted that the 
Bill contained no such provision, but he 
was quite certain that every County 
Council would proceed with the greatest 
possible care in this matter and would 
make inquiries as they did in other 
He would be extremely sorry 
if his noble Friend withdrew the Bill. 


The Measure, small though it was, dealt. 
| with a great evil, and he would greatly 
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regret if it failed to receive their Lord- TURKEY AND GREECE. 
ships’ approval. [“ Hear, hear! ”] Lorp CONNEMARA, who rose to 
ask the Prime Minister whether he 
The House divided :— could, without inconvenience to the 
public service, give the House any 
ConTENTS . ; . 18 information as to the negotiations which 
Nort-Contents. ; >» had been going on for some weeks at 
Constantinople, consequent upon the war 
CONTENTS. between Turkey and Greece, said he was 
Belmore, E. | Hawkesbury, L. aware of the inconvenience, as a general 
Buckinghamshire, E. [ Teller.] © rule, of pressing a matter in Parliament 


[ eller] Herschell, L. with respect to foreign affairs which was 


Kimberley, E. Leigh, L. already a subject of discussion. In that 
Morley, KE. Lingen, L. 2 

Spencer, E. Norton, L. particular case he thought they would 
Stanhope, E. Reay, L. | agree that the proceedings at Constanti- 
Strafford, E. Sudley, L. (Z. Arran.)|nople had been unusually protracted, 


Thring, L. 


‘Sutune. and that public danger might arise, both 


with respect to Turkey and Greece, if 
those proceedings were not brought to 
a conclusion before very long. He 
recollected very well that in 1878, when 


Oxenbridge, V. 
Sidmouth, V. 


Not-ContTents. 





Halsbury, L. (2. | Balfour, L. the noble Marquess with Lord Beacons- 
Chancellor.) Bolton, L. field th re ‘at 
Cross, V. (L. Privy Boston, L. C - went to 6 . great Ongress = 
Seal.) Calthorpe, L. Berlin, the negotiations then took 
Churchill, L. [TZeller.]|} exactly one month. He did not think 
Richmond, D. ee that any one could compare the im- 
oa a portance of that occasion with the pre- 
Bath, M. Glenesk, L. } 2 : 
Salisbury, M. Greville, L. isent, and yet the difficulties between 
Harris, L. | Turkey and Greece had been under dis- 
a E. — pba“ ~ | cussion for nearly seven weeks. 
pete, S Kenry, 1. (#. Dunraven | ‘Tig PRIME MINISTER: The remi- 
Cowper, E. and Mount-Earl.) tes q mE 
Lauderdale. E. Ker, L. (Jf, Lothian), | 2iscence which my noble Friend has 
Mayo, E. Lawrence, L. | called up is of a very interesting charac- 
Beabteosk, E. Mendip, L. (VF. | ter, but I think it will illustrate the dif- 
oe +* Pt. i, I | ference between the state of things exist- 
Selborne, EF. ~ (V. Galway.) | ing now and that which existed then. I 
Waldegrave, E. Savile, L. — well remember that month’s negotiations 
eo ‘ Stanley of Alderley, L.| at Berlin. Prince Bismarck was in the 
arborough, E. Wemyss, I,. ‘chair. I think that if he were in the 


(s Wenge), | chair now the result would be different. 


But the situation then was much 
more important. A very powerful Rus- 
sian army was then within a stone’s 
throw of Constantinople, and any sug- 
‘gestion from Prince Bismarck that a 
failure of the conference might result 
POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA.| 22 the movement of that army, did un- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL, | doubtedly produce an effect on Turkish 
Considered in Committee (according to | deliberations which we desiderate at the 
Order) ; Amendments made ; Bill re-com- | a see. The delay is entirely 
mitted to the Standing Committee ; and | the delay of Constantinople itself. I do 


oe . , K not presume to judge it, but there would 
be printed an amended. [No. 145.) | be no delay as far as the five Powers 


|are concerned. They are agreed. I do 
not know that they are disagreed upon 
any point. I would not aver that they 
FINANCE BILL. | are agreed absolutely upon every detail. 

Brought from the Commons ; Read 1*;| I have not the slightest doubt that if the 
and to be printed.—[No. 146.] | matter were left to them it would be 


Falkland, V. 


Resolved in the negative ; Bill to be | 
Read 2* this day three months. | 
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settled in a very brief space of time. 
The delay comes from Constantinople. 
When my noble Friend talks about that 
being an unprecedented delay I think he 
has a little forgotten some of the teach- 
ings of experience. It is undoubtedly 
the fact that great deliberation and cir- 
cumspection have always characterised 
the action of the Ottoman Government. 
I think they are carried to an excess at 
the present time. All that I am con- 
cerned to do is to show that it is not in 
any way chargeable to the responsibility 
of the five Powers. I do not in any de- 
gree deny the suggestion which underlies 
the observations of the noble Lord, that 
the delay is calculated to create great 
injury, and it may, though I hope there 
is no immediate prospect of such a result, 
be even attended with danger. Of 
course it is perfectly true that generally 
we deprecate discussions upon subjects 
of this kind which are under considera- 
tion and negotiation, and that is a sound 
principle from which I do not wish in 
any way to depart. But still it is evi- 
dent that for some reason or other the 
Ambassadors are working as it were, 
under a glass hive, and it would be idle 
to deny the accuracy of the sketches of 
the negotiations which the noble Lord 
has laid before the House. The great 
questions are those of frontier, indem- 
nity, and the capitulations. I do not 
know that we have on any one of these 
three questions the definitive opinion of 
the Turkish Government. We have the 
opinions of the five Powers, and they 
are, I think, in absolute consonance. 
We are not at present any nearer a solu- 
tion. Whether we shall get nearer a 
solution belongs rather to the domain of 
prophecy than political speculation ; but 
I would only recommend my noble Friend 
to consider in what respects the situa- 
tion in 1878 differed from the situation 
in 1897, and add that in proportion as 
the situation in 1897 can be made more 
analogous to that of 1878, in that pro- 
portion we increase our hopes of an early 
and _ satisfactory settlement. [“ Hear, 
hear! ”} 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I so en- 
tirely concur with the noble Marquess 
that it is not desirable while these diffi- 
cult negotiations are proceeding to have 
a discussion upon them if it can be 
avoided, that he may be sure I shall 
make very few remarks indeed, and 


Turkey and 


Prime Minister. 
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those not of a kind to embarrass the 
Government. I cannot say that the situ- 
ation is a satisfactory one. It is satis- 
factory, no doubt, on one point, and [ 
was glad to hear that the Powers are 
practically agreed. That every one must 
admit, is a very great point gained. 
[““Hear, hear!”] The noble Marquess 
has in very cautious and appropriate 
language merely indicated what is the 
actual difficulty of the situation when he 
said that in proportion as the situation 
became more in accordance with that 
which existed at the time of the Berlin 
Conference, so the expectation of a 
speedy solution would be increased. I 
would venture to put that in language 
not quite so diplomatic, but I will say 
that to my mind the solution depends 
on this—whether the Powers, having 
formed their opinion as to what ought 
to be done, having agreed. on that 
opinion, will at the proper time—and I 
hope the time may not be far distant— 
[“hear, hear!”}—being agreed, apply 
that amount of pressure to the Porte 
which will put an end to those obstruc- 
tions which, as the noble Marquess has 
well said, no one knows so well as the 
Porte how to apply. There-appears this 
morning a statement in the newspapers 
—TI saw it in The Times newspaper— 
that a telegram has been dispatched to 
Lord Salisbury by refugees from Candia 
representing the mercantile and other 
classes of that town, and complaining in 
general terms that the state of affairs at 
Candia is unsatisfactory, and that the 
British forces there are not able to secure 
order and the protection of the inhabi- 
tants. I simply wish to ask the noble 
Marquess whether he has received any 
such telegram. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: No, no such 
telegram has yet reached me. Therefore 
it would be premature for me to express 
an opinion upon it. [“ Hear, hear! ”} 
At the same time I am bound to express 
my sympathy with the position of the 
inhabitants of Crete of both creeds, who, 
in consequence of diplomatic difficulties, 
for which the Powers are not responsible, 
are suffering from a condition of things 
almost approaching to anarchy, for which 
they deserve our greatest sympathy. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] 

House Adjourned at Half-past Five o’Clock, 


to Thursday next, a Quarter 
past Ten o’Clock. 
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be rejected. [An hon. MemBer: “ Not 
received.”]| I beg to move ‘‘ That the 
Petition be not received.” [‘ Hear, 
hear ! ” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have not had an 
opportunity of looking into the matter, 
| but I am not aware that there is any 
| precedent for a Motion of that kind at 
| this stage. I would therefore suggest to 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. | 
Tuesday, 6th July 1897. | 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EXTEN- 








SION TO WOMEN) BILL. 
Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 


wall, Bodmin) presented a Petition from 
a number of ladies interested in the 
question of the extension of the Parlia- 


that it might be read by the Clerk at the 
Table. 


The Petition (which was read by the 
Clerk, Sir ReGinaALD PALGRAVE) was in 
the following terms :— 


“That your petitioners view with indignation 


of Commons, which reduces legislation to a mere 
game of chance—[/aughter|—and permits the 
repeated and insulting postponement of the con- 
sideration and satisfaction of the just claims of 
women to citizenship. Your petitioners there- 
fore humbly pray that your honourable House 
will so reform your procedure as to secure in the 
future fair consideration of public questions with 
some regard to their relative importance— 


[laughter ],—and will on Wednesday, July 7th, | 


affirm the right of women to citizenship by pass- 
ing through the stages of Committee, and of 
third reading the Parliamentary Franchise (Ex- 
tension to Women) Bill.” [Laughter] 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cuair- 
MAN OF Ways AND Means): On a point 
of order, Sir, I wish to ask you whether 
a petition couched in language of this 
sort ought to be received by the House, 
and whether any form exists which would 
enable a petition of this kind to be re- 
jected? I have not heard the whole of 
the terms of the petition, but from a 
sentence or two that I caught it seems to 
me that it is not at all in a proper form 
to be presented to the House. [ Hear, 
hear !” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is a matter for 
the House, and not for me, to say whe- 
ther the Petition should lie upon the 
Table. Certainly it does appear to me 
to be couched in language to which we are 
not accustomed. [* Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I entirely sympathise with that 
view, and I wish to ask whether I should 
be in order in moving that the Petition 








the hon. Gentleman that, the opinion of 
the House having been indicated, he 
should let the matter drop.  [“ Hear, 
bear!” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: In that 


. |case, Sir, I will not press my Motion. 
mentary Franchise to women and asked | Sa I 7% 


[Hear, hear!” 

Mr. COURTNEY: Perhaps I may 
be permitted to say a word without 
going into the question of the language 
of the Petition. If the Petition is to 
be received I need hardly say any more, 
but, with regard to the proposal of the 


/hon. Member for Lynn Regis, I would 
and alarm the existing procedure of the House | 


venture to point out that it is not pro- 
per to object to a Petition that has not 
been printed and the terms of which can- 
not be fully realised by hon. Members. 

*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) : 
As a matter of order, Sir, I should like 
to ask whether an hon. Member is not 
answerable for the language of a Peti- 
tion which he presents. Is an hon. 
Member compelled to present any Petition 
which is sent to him, whether it be right 
or wrong in its form? If its form be 
wrong, would it not be within the com- 
pass of his duty to refuse to present it ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: An hon. Member 
who presents a Petition must exercise 
his own discretion in doing so. The 
right hon. Gentleman has in this case 
exercised his own discretion. 


QUESTIONS. 


PRISON RULES. 

*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether there is any intention to 
revise the prison rules or amend the laws 
which relate to corporal punishment for 
offences connected with breaches of 


prison discipline ; and, if so, what is the 
character of the alterations it is intended 
to make ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matruew Wuite Rivtey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I am laying a new rule on 
the subject of corporal punishment on 
the Table of the House to-day; but I 
cannot deal with the matter so fully as I 
could wish without the further legislation 
which, as the hon. Member is aware, I 
have already proposed to Parliament, 
but which there has been no time to 
pass during the present Session, 

*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether there is any intention to 
revise the prison rules or amend the laws 
which relate to corporal punishment for 
offences connected with breaches of 
discipline in Military prisons ; and, if so, 
what is the character of the alterations 
it is intended to make ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe tt- 
Wi..1AMs, Birmingham, 8.): Yes, Sir; the 
question of amending the rules referred 
to is under consideration ; it is proposed 
to reduce the number of offences for 
which corporal punishment can _ be 
awarded, and to require that the order 
for it be given by three instead of by 
two visitors. 


ARMY PENSION (OWEN SMITH). 

Mr. 8S. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether he has recently received 
an application for a pension from a 
Crimean veteran, named Owen Smith, of 
Bailieboro, county Cavan; whether he 
is aware that this man was discharged as 
an invalid after a severe fever in the 
Crimea, and certified twelve months 
later as being unfit for further service ; 
that the man got no pension or allowance ; 
and that his sight, which failed while in 
the service, is now almost gone ; and, 
considering the special circumstances of 
his case, that his father was wounded in 
the battle of Waterloo, that his brother 
served in the 59th Regiment and died at 
Hong Kong in 1851, and that his two 
sons are at present in the Army, he will 
recommend Her Majesty to grant him a 
Jubilee pension, and thus keep him from 
becoming a pauper in the Bailieboro 
Union -vorkhouse ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : Owen 
Smith was discharged in 1855 from the 
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49th Foot after a service of one year and 
187 days on account of heart disease. 
He was awarded a pension for 12 months, 
which was renewed for a further period 
of the same duration. There is no 
evidence that his failure of sight is in 
any way attributable to his military 
service. An application for pension has 
been received from Smith ; but there is 
no warrant under which pension can be 
granted after such short service. 


DESTRUCTION OF CROPS (ESSEX). 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he can now inform 
the House as to the report of the Com- 
missioner sent into Essex ; and, whether 
the Government are prepared to state 
whether they can offer any material 
assistance to the farmers who have been 
ruined by the storm of 24th June? 

Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovuetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s, for Mr. WALTER Ione) : 
I have now received the report of the 
inspector who was commissioned to 
inquire into the effects of the recent 
storm in Essex. He expresses the 
opinion that the descriptions of the 
calamity which have appeared in the 
local newspapers are not overdrawn, and, 
indeed, that it would be difficult to over- 
state the damage done or the distress 
caused. Competent observers have stated 
that the loss would not be covered by 
£200,000, and there are many persons 
who have lost their all who would be 
saved from want by a little help quickly 
and judiciously given. I do not think 
that the Government could safely inter- 
vene even in the most unfortunate 
circumstances of this particular case, but 
there can be no doubt that the appeal 
for assistance now being made under the 
auspices of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County is deserving of a very liberal 
measure of support. 


FORGERY (BYNOE AND RIPSHER). 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he is 
aware that in the case of Dr. C. A. 
Bynoe, who was in 1892 convicted at 
the Old Bailey of forgery, a woman of 
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the name of Rose Ripsher has confessed | (thoroughbred English as well as 


to the Home Office authorities that she | native) were seized by the Government 
alone was guilty of the forgery, and that forces engaged in suppressing the 
Dr. Bynoe was convicted in error; and | revolt ; that much valuable property in 
whether he has taken steps to release|the shape of steel wire fences, with 
Dr. Bynoe. ‘costly posts and stretchers, has been 
Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : | destroyed; and that British subjects 
I am fully aware of this woman’s con- have been treated in the same manner 
fession. The case of the prisoner Bynoe; by the rebel forces; and, whether he 
has been repeatedly under consideration, | will order an inquiry into the matter, 
but neither my predecessors nor myself, and instruct the British Consul to claim 
have found any reason to doubt the; compensation for losses sustained by 
justice of his conviction. British subjects, all of whom have to pay 
| heavy taxes to the Uruguay Govern- 

| ment ? 


FLOODS ( 10. KERRY). THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): On STATE FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
ey rings Roouey 7 regs (Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
wre the “Chief Secretary to the ‘Lord a tisk ange _ ae — ' < 
pone pr claims having been put forward by 
Liratenant of Tan, whether “he Brith ubjets in Uruguay, although 
the emeien of the recent destructive | ple it a oe 
floods that have occurred in the Rivers | pag brought to the notice of the 
Se and d gece ers ord a of | Minister for Foreign Affairs complaints 
wen F; pe bss ait = Pye Shi a’ ® | that officers requisitioning horses, cattle, 
beg eae 9 ae . a aaa etc., for the Government troops, had 
SS ee ee. ae ee ane refused to give receipts for them, and 





River, will have the effect of preventing 
a recurrence of these floods, he will 
direct the Board of Works to make such 


| that he had received an assurance in 
reply that such conduct was contrary to 


| orders and would at once be inquired 





expenditure for such purpose ? |into. Should any claims on the part of 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY For! British subjects be received, the ques- 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp BALFOUR,| tion of their presentation to the 
Leeds Central): It is a fact, I am | Uruguayan Government will be duly 
informed, that floods have occurred in| eonsidered. 


the rivers mentioned. These rivers are | 
not within an arterial drainage district, | 
and the Board of Works have no power | IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 
to expend public money for the purpose | ; 

suggested in the question. If the outlet! Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
of the Ahane River now requiresclearing, | N.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the proper course to be adopted is forthose the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if 
in the locality, who are interested, to|he is aware that copies of orders 
carry out a scheme of arterial drainage|or agreements fixing fair rents and 





under the Drainage and Improvement 
of Land Act of 1863, and to obtain a 
loan from the Board of Works for the 
purpose. 


URUGUAY. 

Mr. P. FFRENCH (Wexford, S.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he is aware 
that, owing to the Uruguay Revolution, a 
large number of British subjects, 
amongst whom there are many Irish- 
men, have suffered immense losses, 
cattle, and horses 


that their sheep, 





schedules under section one of the Land 
Act of 1896 cannot be procured out of 
the office of the Land Commission under 
from five or six weeks from the date of 
bespeaking and paying for same, and 
whether in order to prevent such delay 
a sufficient additional staff of copyin 

clerks will be appointed; (2) whether his 
attention has been called to the rule of 
the Land Commission under which, in 
the event of both landlord and tenant 
appealing, each of them has to lodge a 
certificate of valuation, the fee for which is 
2s. 6d. per rating, and whether steps will 
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he taken to prevent this expense by pro-| stating that the order contained written 
viding that, in the case of cross appeals, | matter other than that allowed ; and (2) 
the notice last lodged will be endorsed,| whether the fine was imposed for the 
and the party on whose behalf the cross | words “please send” or the words “at 
appeal has been served saved the expense | once.” 
of procuring a document already in the) Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
possession of the Commissioners ; and (3) | SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
whether it is intended to appoint any|On the date mentioned an order for 
and, if so, how many additional Sub- | goods such as described was charged 
Commissioners to deal with the large| with letter postage, and the addressee 
number of cases still unheard inthe Land|who complained of the charge was 
Courts ? informed as stated by the hon. Member. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As a) When orders for goods are sent by book- 
rule, all requisitions for copies of the docu-| post they may not contain any written 
ments referred to in the first paragraph | matter beyond the particulars specified 
are complied with in from two to three|in the Post Office Guide, and they be- 
weeks. Where this period is exceeded| come liable to letter postage if any 
the delay is almost invariably caused by | communications such as “ please send at 
the applicants not having given sufficient | once” or “please send” are written and 
information to enable particular cases to | not printed or hand-stamped. This was 
be identified. No addition to the copy-| fully explained to the hon. Member on 
ing staff is called for. The Rule men- June 23rd, 1896, when I stated that the 
tioned in the second paragraph was made | concessions which have been made in the 
by the Commissioners after careful con-| past in order to extend the privilege of a 
sideration. I express no opinion on the | cheap and unremunerative post have 
merits of the Rule, but I will draw the | already gone as far as it is possible to 
attention of the Commissioners to the| justify, and, if the apparent inconsist- 
suggestion of the hon. Member. As/encies which have resulted from such 
regards the third paragraph, eight! concessions are found inconvenient, it 
additional lay Assistant Commissioners|may be desirable to reconsider the 
have been appointed within the past! whole matter and subject all documents 
week. | of a like character to the letter rate of 
| postage. 
| Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Will 
ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. imy right hon. Friend answer the last 
Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the| paragraph ? 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant) Mr. HANBURY: Three words out 
of Ireland how many Head Constables of of the four are wrong. “Send” is the 
or over the age of 65 years are at present | only word allowed, “ please” and “at 
doing duty in the Royal Irish Constabu-| once” are not allowed. 
lary, and in what places are they | 
stationed. | 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There is| CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES 
no Head Constable at present serving in | (REPORT). 
the Constabulary, who is 65 years of age) *Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
or upwards. | Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
| tary of State for the Home Department, 


of Factories (Report). 1 


216 








POST OFFICE BOOK POST 
REGULATIONS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General (1) whether he is aware that on 


23rd June the Postal authorities fined a! 


merchant for sending an order for goods 
in the following words “please send at 
once,” and that, in answer to the com- 
plaint, a reply (No. 243,426) was sent, 


Mr. D. Macaleese. 


'when the Annual Report of Her 
|Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Factories 
will be presented to the House ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I hope the Report will be issued within 
the next three or four weeks. The delay, 
which has been quite unavoidable, has 
been due to the fact that an abstract of 
the annual returns required by the Act 
of 1895, from occupiers of factories and 
workshops of the persons employed in 
them is being included for the first time. 
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POSTAL FACILITIES 
(GULLADUFF, CO. DERRY). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
what reply has been given to the 
memorial from Gulladuff, county Derry, 
praying for better postal facilities ; and, 
is it the case that in the two preceding 
Administrations promises were held out 
that better postal facilities would be 
provided ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Owing to the 
short notice given by the hon. Member 
of this Question, the Postmaster General 
is unable to do more than state that 
inquiry is being made on the subject of 
the application referred to ; but he can- 
not find that better postal facilities were 
actually promised by his predecessors in 
office. 


{6 Juty 


POST OFFICE, DUNDALK. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, what is the cause 
of the delay in providing a new post 
office in Dundalk ; how many years has 
the Question been under consideration ; 
and, how many sites have been rejected 
on various grounds by the Department ? 

Mr. HANBURY: T stated on May 
20th that the cause of the delay is the 
difficulty of finding a suitable site or 
premises at what the Post Office consider 
a reasonable cost. The matter has not 
reached the Treasury. As the Question 
only appeared this morning, the Post 
Ottice cannot state the number of sites 
rejected ; but the subject, as I stated in 
my previous answer, has been under con- 
sideration since 1893. 


CRETE. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether a large body 
of Turkish troops have been conveyed to 
Candia on a British vessel ? 

Mr. CURZON : We have heard that 
two companies of Turkish soldiers have 
been sent from Canea to Candia, to rein- 
force the outposts and to prevent Moslem 
raids ; but we have no information as to 
how they were conveyed there. 


IRISH TOURIST TRAFFIC. 
Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
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the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether, in view of the 
strorg feeling in Ireland as to the 
injury to the development of tourist 
traffic, and the great inconvenience to 
commercial and other interests, he will 
consent to the payment of the extra 
£5,000 a year toenable the acceleration 
of the day mail trains to be carried out 
and the times of departure to and from 
London deferred to more convenient 
hours ? 

Mr. HANBURY : I understand that 
the hon. Member is communicating with 
the Post Office about a deputation on this 
subject before the Post Office Vote is 
taken, and it will be better to defer a 
final reply until the deputation has stated 
its arguments. 


TOKAT MASSACRE. 

Mr. J.C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs respecting those who 
have been found guilty of taking part in 
the massacre of Armenians at Tokat, (1) 
whether he can state how many, if any, 
of the parties sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment are now actually under- 
going imprisonment ; and (2) whether the 
representatives of the Powers have made 
any representations to the Porte con- 
cerning the parties who have been con- 
demned to death for murder, but who 
still remain unpunished owing to the 
non-issue of the Sultan’s irade. 

Mr. CURZON : I answered the first 
part of the hon. Member’s Question yes- 
terday. Those who were condemned to 
imprisonment have been imprisoned, al- 
though we have not been informed of 
the actual numbers. As regards the 
second paragraph, Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador reports that he has has never 
ceased pressing the Porte for a con- 
firmation of the capital sentences, and 
that his colleagues have made similar 
representations. 


POST OFFICE (OMAGH). 

Mr. G. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster- 
General, whether he is aware that the 
accommodation in the Omagh Post Office 
is inadequate in several respects ; 
whether he has received from the Omagh 
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Town Commissioners representations to 
this effect ; and, as Omagh is the chief 
town of Tyrone and an important postal 
centre, will he consider the question of 
erecting a building in which officials and 
the public can be better accommodated ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Norepresentation 
from the Omagh Town Commissioners 
on the subject of the Post Office accom- 
modation in that Town has yet been 
received, nor has attention been called 
to the matter, but inquiry shall be made 
and the information shall be sent to the 


hon. Member. 


Illegal Trawling 


BELMULLET UNION. 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
aware that the right Rev. Monsignor 
Hewson, P.P. of Belmullet, has resigned 
his position as Chairman of the Belmullet 
Dispensary Committee; and, (2) if the 
right hon. Gentleman, as Chairman of 
the Local Government Board of Ireland, 
can state the reasons given for his 
resignation ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I 
believe the fact is as stated in the first 
paragraph. No reason, so far as I am 
aware, was given by the reverend 
gentleman for resigning his membership 
of the Committee. 

Mr. CRILLY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) if he is aware that Miss 
Allen, of Crumlin, county Dublin, having 
heard that a serious outbreak of fever 
had taken place in the Belmullet Union, 
offered her services free to the local board 
of guardians, and travelled to Belmullet 
at her own expense to discharge the 
duties of chief hospital nurse ; (2) whether 
Miss Denny and Miss McAlister, two 
trained nurses from the City of Dublin 
Hospital, are now lying in the fever 
hospite] at Belmullet as a consequence 
of their attention to the fever patients 
on Iniskea Island; and (3) if the 
Government propose to provide out of 
their own resources adequate nursing 
and medical attention for these poor 

le 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no information as to the statements in 
the first paragraph. The second and 
third paragraphs I will deal with in 
answer to the next Question on the 
Paper. 


Mr. G. Murnaghan. 
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Mr. CRILLY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he has had any recent 
report from the officials of the Local 
Government Board of Ireland dealing 
with the outbreak of fever in the 
Belmullet Union ; whether he is aware 
that, on the 6th June, 44 persons were 
prostrated by fever in the South Island 
of Iniskea out of a total of 37 families ; 
that 20 cases were reported last week ; 
that two of the nurses attending these 
fever cases in Iniskea have been 
attacked by fever, and were on Friday 
last brought to the mainland and placed 
in hospital ; and that three other nurses 
have been telegraphed for to Dublin, and 
an advertisement published for a second 
medical officer ; and, what steps, if any, 
the Government propose to take to deal 
with the existing distress, both from 
famine and fever, in the Belmullet 
Union ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I re- 
ceived only yesterday a report from the 
Medical Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board respecting the outbreak of 
fever on Iniskea Island. It had not 
been found possible, in the brief interval 
since the question was placed on the 
Paper, to ascertain the number of fever 
patients on the 6th June, but it appears 
that on the following day there were 
12 cases in the acute stage and 30 in the 
convalescent stage. One new case was 
reported last week, not twenty as alleged. 
There are now in all 14 cases in the acute 
stage of fever, three under observation, 
and 18 in the convalescent stage. Two 
of the nurses contracted the fever and 
are under treatment in Belmullet. 
Additional nurses to replace them, as 
well as a resident medical officer, were 
landed on the Island on Sunday. All 
the necessary steps have been taken by 
the Board of Guardians acting as the 
Sanitary Authority, and the Local 
Government Board will continue to 
advise and assist them in the administra- 
tion of their statutory powers. As I 
have already pointed out to the hon. 
Member, I am not aware of the existence 
of famine in the Union. 


(Galway Bay). 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING (GALWAY BAY). 

Mr. W. F1ELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether a 
gunboat will be sent to Galway Bay and 
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NAVAL REGULATIONS. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for Devon- 
port (Mr. Hupson Keartry), I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty (1) 
whether his attention has been called to 
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the adjoining coasts to protect the line 
fishermen from illegal trawling, and to 
protect the sailing trawlers from the 
steam trawlers? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Inspectors of Fisheries are not aware of 
any violation of the law having recently | the sentence recently passed at Devon- 
taken place in Galway Bay by steam|port on a first class petty officer for 
trawlers. There appears to be no neces- | walking with his wife in the country on 
sity, therefore, to make application to} the evening of Her Majesty’s birthday (a 
the Admiralty for the services of a gun-| local holiday) in plain clothes ; (2) whether 
boat as suggested. |it is a fact that the captain of the naval 

| barracks, who observed, reported, and 
| ultimately tried the offence, was himself 


TOWN TENANTS (IRELAND). |in plain clothes at the time in question ; 
;and (3) whether, inasmuch as the sen- 


Mn. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the/ tence involves the loss to the man of a 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant | . " 
Beg : : penny per day for the remainder of his ser- 
of Ireland whether it is the intention of | *. 
vi ae re | vice, as well as the good conduct medal 
the Government to bring in @ measure| , sy with ita gratuity of £15, and 
ali i ¢ ns pata eas ee eee be 
eae 3 ven ae — be eoawal | a chance of securing promotion to the 
oer cae ah a rt OT ag te eas /warrant rank for which he was qualify- 
maces } bhose granted vo agriculura" ing, and his service record has hitherto 
wernt - | been an excellent one with no previous 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am offencerecordedagainst him, the sentence 
afraid I have nothing to add to the! will be reconsidered with a view to its 
statement made by me in reply to the modification ? 
hon. Member’s previous Question of the) Ty FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
26th January last on this subject. -RALTY (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
| Hanover Square) : The facts of the case 
are as stated in the first and second 
STREET DISTURBANCES, DUBLIN. | questions of the hon. Member, except 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the | that the geome discipline was com- 
Attorney General for Ireland (1) whether | mitted on the 21st May, not on the 
it is in accordance with regulations that | evening of Her Majesty's birthday, and 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police should | that the petty officer was alone when 
make a baton charge without an order | met by the captain of the naval barracks. 
from the senior officer in command ; (2) in reply to the third question, the 
whether notice should be given to the | punishment awarded was deprivation of a 


Bantry 











people or the Riot Act read before such 
a charge is ordered ; and, (3) whether 
any compensation is allowable to the 
women who suffered from the cense- 
quences arising out of such a charge. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In my 
right hon. Friend’s absence I will reply 
to this question. No baton charge is 
made without direction from the officer 
in command of the police party. In case 
of a riot, when an attack is made on 
police, as was done on the occasion to 
which this question refers, the duty of 
the police is to disperse rioters, arrest 
ringleaders, and to use such force as is 
necessary for the purpose, no notice be- 
ing required against actual rioters, and 
the Riot Act is not read. The reply to 
the third paragraph is in the negative, 


' good conduct badge, which involves the 
| loss of a penny a day until the badge is 
‘restored. This by very good conduct 
can be recovered in six months. 


BANTRY PIER. 


Mr. JAMES GILHOOLY (Cork Co., 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what 
the yearly amount of the tolls collected 
in connection with the Bantry Pier is, 
and what amount is to the credit of the 
pier account ; whether, pursuant to the 
provisions of 9th and 10th Vict. cap. 3, 
all moneys collected as tolls of said 
pier ought to be expended for its repairs 
and the dredging of the adjacent har- 
bour ; and, whether, in view of the fact 
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thata portion of the harbour now re- 
quires to be dredged, he will recommend 
that it shall be immediately done? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
average annual amount of tolls collected 
at this pier is £45. The accounts are 
submitted to the Grand Jury at each 
Assizes, and any expenditure on repairs 
is met by Grand Jury presentment. 
Section 7 of the 16 and 17 Vict. cap. 
136 imposes on the Grand Jury the duty 
of repairing the pier and maintaining 
the works of the harbour such as they 
were when transferred to the county by 
the Board of Works. I have no infor- 
mation that the Grand Jury have failed 
to properly maintain the harbour, as to 
depth, but have caused inquiry to be made 
on this point. 


House of Commons 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE FUND. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General, when 
he expects to be in a position to report 
the results of his inquiries into the man- 
agement and administration of the 
Covent Garden Theatre Fund ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessTeER, Isle of Wight): I 
have directed steps to be taken to ascer- 
tain, and if necessary investigation to be 
made, as to the management and admin- 
istration of the fund. As proceedings 
are in contemplation it is not possible 
for me to say more now, nor can I ex- 
press any opinion as to when the investi- 
gation will be completed. 


ADMINISTRATION OF 
(ENGLAND). 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether he has considered the 
form in which the oath is administered 
in Courts of Justice in England with 
reference to the sanitary objections urged 
against it ; and whether it is the intention 
of the Government to make any pro- 
posals for amending the Law so as to 
abolish the objectionable practice known 
as kissing the book. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
can only repeat my reply to the hon. 
Member that I think the sanitary 
objections to the present method of 
administering the vath have been some- 
what exaggerated. Personally I believe 


Mr. James Gilhooly, 
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the option at present of swearing in the 
Scotch form, which is becoming every 
day more generally known, is sufficient, 
It is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to amend the law, at any rate 
during the present Session. 


QUEEN’S BENCH CASE. 

Mr. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds,S.) ; 
I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that there are only four Judges 
now engaged upon the work of the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court, and that there is little prospect 
of this number being increased during 
the present circuit ; and, whether, having 
regard to the heavy list of cases awaiting 
hearing, he will promote some arrange- 
ment for disposing of this business before 
the Long Vacation. 

Tuk ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
must remind my hon. and learned Friend 
that I have no power to make the 
arrangement he desires. The question 
only appeared upon the paper to-day, 
but I will see that the attention of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief 


Justice is called to the matter. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (DISTINGUISHED 
STRANGERS). 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
is aware that Members of the Imperial 
Parliament visiting the self-governing 
Colonies are, on the Motion of the 
Premier, accommodated with chairs on 
the floor of the House to the right of the 
Speaker, and that this courtesy is never 
reciprocated, even the Prime Ministers 
of the Colonies having to be content 
with ordinary seats in the galleries of 
this House; and. whether he will con- 
sider the propriety of proposing a new 
order, to provide that in future visiting 
Colonial Premiers and Ministers of the 
Crown be admitted to the gallery on the 
right of the Speaker reserved for Mem- 
bers of this House, but rarely occupied ¢ 

Toe FIRST LORD OF THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, 
Manchester, E.): I am sure that there 
would be every desire on the part of the 
House to treat distinguished visitors 
with the utmost courtesy ; but the hon. 
Member who puts this question must 
bear in mind that the structure of this 
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House is very different from that of most 
popular Assemblies, and that, as a matter 
of fact, hon. Members of this House, if 
they attend in large numbers, can hardly 
get places for themselves. It would, 
therefore, be difficult to allocate a part 
of this House to those who do not form 
part of this Assembly. Any attempt to 
put chairs on the floor of the House, as 
I believe is done in other Assemblies, 
could not be carried out here, as it would 
interfere with the Divisions. 


COUNTY COUNCILS (ADVANCES) BILL. 
Second Reading upon Monday next. 


INCLOSURE ACTS AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Inclosure Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel R. 
Williams, Mr. Channing, Sir Walter 
Foster, and Mr. Muntz; presented 
accordingly, and Read the First time ; 
to be ready a Second time upon Thurs- 


a] 


day, and to be printed.—{ Bill 302 | 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 


Order Read for resuming adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to proposed 
Amendment, on consideration of the Bill, 
as amended [5th July. | 


Clause 1,— 


LIABILITY OF CERTAIN EMPLOYERS TO 
WORKMEN FOR INJURIES. 

(1.) If in any employment to which this Act 
applies personal injury by accident arising out 
of and in the course of the employment is 
caused to a workman, his employer shall, sub- 
ject as hereinafter mentioned, be liable to pay 
compensation in accordance with the first 
schedule to this Act, such compensation shall 
be payable whether the injury occasioned arises 
from the act of the employer or of some person 
in his employ, or from the act a stranger 
thereto. Provided that where such injury shall 
be occasioned by the act of a stranger under 
circumstances creating a legal liability to pay 
damages in respect thereof, the workman ma 
at his option proceed either at law against suc 
person to recover damages or against his em- 
ployer for compensation under this Act, and if 
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he be compensated under this Act the employer 
shall be entitled to enforce in the name of the 
workman all rights of action possessed by him 
against the person occasioning such injury as 
aforesaid. 


(2.) Provided that :— 

(a) The employer shall not be liable 
under this Act in respect of any injury 
which does not disable the workman for a 
period of at least two weeks from earning 
full wages at the work at which he was 
employed ; 

(b) When it is decided, as hereafter pro- 
vided, that the injury was caused bv the 
personal negligence or wilful act of the 
employer or of some person for whose act 
or default the employer is responsible, 
nothing in this Act shall affect any civil 
liability of the employer, but in that case 
the amount of damages due from such em- 
ployer may, at the request of the persons 
claiming compensation, be settled by arbi- 
tration in accordance with the second 
schedule to this Act, or may at the option 
of such persons be recovered from such em- 
ployer by the same proceedings as were 
open to such persons before the commence- 
ment of this Act; but the employer shall 
not be liable to pay compensation both in- 
dependently of and also under this Act, 
and shall not be liable to pay compensa- 
tion independently of this Act, except in 
case of such personal negligence or wilful 
act; 

(c) If it is proved that the accident is 
solely attributable to the serious and wilful 
misconduct of a workman, any compensa- 
tion claimed in respect of injury to that 
workman shall be disallowed. 


(3.) If any question arises as to whether the 
injury was caused by the personal negligence 
or wilful act of the employer, or of any person 
for whose act or default the employer is re- 
sponsible, or whether the injury was caused 
by accident arising out of and in the course 
of the employment of the workman injured, or 
whether the accident was solely attributable 
to the serious and wilful misconduct of the 
workman in respect of whose injuries compen- 
sation is claimed, or as to the amount or dura- 
tion of compensation under this Act, or other- 
wise as to the liability for compensation under 
this Act, the question, if not settled by agree- 
ment, and any question as to whether the em- 
ployment is one to which this Act applies, 
shall, subject to the provisions of the first 
schedule to this Act, be settled by arbitration, 
in accordance with the second schedule to this 
Act. Proceedings for the recovery under this 
Act of compensation for an injury shall not 
be maintainable unless notice of the accident 
has been given as soon as practicable after the 
happening thereof, and the claim for compen- 
sation with respect to such accident has been 
made within six months from the occurrence 
of the accident causing the injury, or, in case 
of death, within twelve months from the time 
of death. Provided always that the want of 
such notice shall not be a bar to the main- 
tenance of such proceedings if it is found in 
the proceedings for settling the claim that the 
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employer is not prejudiced in his defence by 
the absence of such notice, or that such absence 
was occasioned by mistake or other reasonable 
cause. Notices shall be served in the manner 
provided for by the Employers’ Liability Act 
1880, Section seven. 

(4.) If the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
after ascertaining the views of the employers 
and workmen, certifies that any scheme of com- 
pensation or insurance for the workmen in any 
employment is on the whole not less favourable 
to the workmen and their dependants than the 
provisions of this Act, the employer may, 
until the certificate is revoke, contract with any 
of those workmen that the provisions of the 
scheme shall be substituted for the provisions 
of this Act, and thereupon the employer shall 
be liable only in accordance with the scheme, 
but, save as aforesaid, this Act shall apply, 
notwithstanding any contract to the contrary 
made after the commencement of this Act. No 
scheme shall be so certified which contains an 
obligation upon the workmen to join the 
scheme as a condition of their hiring. 

If the funds under any such scheme are not 
sufficient to meet the compensation payable 
thereout the employer shall be liable to make 
good the amount of compensation which would 
be payable under this Act. 

(5.) The Registrar of Friendly Societies shall 
in every year make a report of his proceedings 
under this Act, and that report shall be laid 
before Parliament. 

(6.) If any workmen or their representatives 
shall submit to the said Registrar primd facie 
evidence that the provisions of any scheme are 
no longer favourable to the workman as the 
provisions of this Act, or that the provisions 
of such scheme are being violated, or that the 
same is not being fairly administered by the 
employers, or that satisfactory reasons exist 
for revoking the certificate, then he shall ex- 
amine into the complaint, and, if satisfied that 
good cause exists for such complaint, shall, 
unless the cause of complaint is removed, 
revoke the certificate. 

(7.) Whenever a scheme has been certified as 
aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the employer 
to answer all inquiries and to furnish all such 
accounts as may from time to time be required 
by the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 


And which Amendment [proposed 5th 
July] was in Sub-section (2) after the 
words last inserted at the end of para- 
graph (0) to insert the words :— 


“ Provided that nothing in this Act shall affect 
the right of any of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Factories to recover penalties under Section 
eighty-two of the forty-first and forty-second 
Victoria, chapter sixteen, and Acts amending 
the same, and that the recovery of such penal- 
ties shall not be taken into account in esti- 
mating compensation under this Act.”—(Mr. 
Tennant.) 


And the Amendment to the proposed 
Amendment was, to leave out from the 
word “same,” to the end of the proposed 
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Amendment, in order to add instead 
thereof the words :— 


“but if such penalties, or any part thereof, are 
applied for or to the benefit of any person injured, 
such amount shall be taken into account in esti- 
mating the amount of compensation under this 
Act.”—(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Question again proposed, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the proposed Amendment.” 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tur 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marruew 
Wurtz Ripiey, Lancashire, Blackpool) 
now asked to withdraw Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Amendment, and to move the 
following Amendment in its place: To 
leave out all the words after the word 
“same,” in order to insert the words : — 


“but if such penalty, or any part thereof, has 
been applied for the benefit of the person 
injured, the amount so applied shall be taken 
into account in estimating the compensation 
under this Act.” 


Amendment, as amended, inserted in 


the Bill. 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) moved to leave out paragraph (c) 
of Sub-section (2). He said that from his 
experience of the working of the Acts al- 
ready in force he believed this paragraph 
would be very prejudicial to the Bill, and 
do great injustice to the workmen. 

*Sirm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said the Government could not accept the 
Amendment. If they gave special ad- 
vantages to the workman against his 
employer, when the latter was guilty of 
personal negligence ‘or wilful default, 
then the workman should not be entitled 
to recover in the event of being himself 
guilty of serious and wilful misconduct. 
If this principle were not to be observed 
there would be no justice in the Bill. 

*Mr. CHARLES FENWICK (Northum- 
berland, Wansbeck) said that, if the 
principal object of the Bill was to prevent 
litigation, the Government were not act- 
ing wisely in insisting upon this sub-sec- 
tion standing part of the Bill. The effect 
of the sub-section would be to bring the 
workman’s conduct under consideration 
whenever any claim for compensation 
arose. [“Hear, hear!”] The employer 
to avoid paying compensation would in 
every case set up the contention that the 
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action was due solely to the workman’s| Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he could 
wilful misconduct, and the conduct of | not help thinking there was some unfair- 
the workman would be brought under | ness in quoting a few lines from anyone 
criticism and examination in almost every | who had taken part in these debates, 
claim for compensation. The Colonial |and which, after all, were inconsistent 
Secretary, in dealing with the subject in | with the general line of argument which 
Committee, asked whether it was desir-| he had taken. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
able to add another litigable point to the hon. Gentleman opposite, who he was 
Bill. He evidently thought the. subject sure did not wish to be unfair, alleged 
would give rise to serious controversy some words against him which he was 
between workmen and their employers. unable to find in the Debates, but 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN shook his head.] He omitted to mention that the Amendment 
would give the right hon. Gentleman’s as it stood was moved by himself, 
exact words : — defended by himself, and accepted pretty 
“Was it worth while to add another litigable — by the House. He oo — 
point in the Bill in connection with cases which sure that = ae such words he must 
must, after all, necessarily be rare?” ihave had in view, not the Amendment 
: which was now before the House, but 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror some other question, or some imperfect 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperwar, | view of the question. In introducing 
Birmingham, W.): What is the date? | this Amendment he had explained that 
Mr. FENWICK said he was sorry he | it was an endeavour on his part and on 
could not give the date when the words|the part of the Government to give 
were spoken, but he had just copied them | effect to what they believed were the 
from “ The Parliamentary Debates.” wishes of the workpeople, and that if the 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Can the hon. employer were open to heavier burdens 
Member give me the reference or say than had been imposed in cases of 
whether the words would apply to the persona! negligence they ought to take 
present form of Amendment? care that the workman guilty of negli- 
*Mr. FENWICK: Yes; to the present gence of a gross character by which he 
form of Amendment. It was only when | put in jeopardy the lives of his fellow- 
the misconduct should be shown to) workmen should be debarred from com- 
be serious and wilful that the claim pensation. Surely no one would con- 
for compensation would be debarred. | tend that that was not a case with which 
Was it desirable, therefore, to re-| they had to deal. He recollected per- 
tain these words, which would give |fectly that in the discussion the case was 
rise to friction hetween employers and put of a workman who, contrary to the 
workmen? Good employers would not | most explicit instructions, went down a 
seek to save themselves from the liability | fiery mine, lit his pipe there, and caused 
of paying compensation by urgine such | an explosion by which probably many of 
a contention as this, but there were his fellow- workmen lost their lives, whiie 
unquestionably a large number of em- he himself was injured. Was there any 
ployers whv would set up the defence | justice whatever in pretending that such 
that the injury was surely attributable|a man ought to have compensation ! 
to the serious and wilful misconduct of |Such an accident as this was caused not 
the workman in order to avoid the|by what was ordinarily called con- 
liability. In the case of an accident |tributory negligence but by gross and 
resulting in death, the very man who|culpable _ negligence. In order to 
would be able to give testimony to the | meet such a case they proposed the 
cause of the accident would be dead, and} Amendment in the terms which now 
if this defence were set up his family appeared, It would be observed that in 
would be deprived of their compensation. | the first place it was required, in order 
He contended that there was great force | that a workman might be excluded, that 
in the argument that the employ er would | | the accident should be solely attr ibutable 
in every case when an accident occurred | to his action, and the old doctrine of 
seek to prove that the injury was solely | | contributory negligence, which they ad- 
attributable to the serious or wilful mis-| mitted had been greatly abused, had been 
conduct of the workman. He company | aenrenyes. In the second place it was 
supported the Amendment. | required that the accident should be 
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attributable to his serious and wilful 
misconduct. 
did not feel that anybody would say that | 
a workman coming under those terms 
ought to be compensated. The only 
other argument was that in dealing with 
what no doubt was a rather rare excep- 
tion they might be accepting a condition | 
which would be used or abused in other 
cases—the hon. Gentleman opposite said 
in almost every case. 

*Mr. FENWICK : In many cases. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said it was| 
argued that an employer would raise a 
plea of this kind in many cases before he 
paid the compensation under the Bill. 
He could only say that his experience 
was absolutely the reverse of that of the | 
hon. Gentleman. He did not believe | 
anything of the kind would be done, nor | 
could such action be followed by any 
kind of success. The difficulty of proving 
that the accident was solely attributable 
to wilful and serious misconduct would 
be so great, and there were so few cases 
that could be raised with the slightest 
chance of success, that he believed they 
had carefully guarded against any abuse 
of the provision. Otherwise there might 
be cases of gross injustice, revolting to 
common sense, which he could not believe 
the House would be content to acquiesce 
in. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said the strength of the position 
of his hon. Friend opposite lay in the 
fact that the revolting proposal was in 
the Bill as it was originally introduced. 
In the course of the discussions in Com- 
mittee, which were not at all too long, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary described the state of things 
which would exist without this clause as 
perfectly monstrous,—that it was mon- 
strous to assert that a man had any 
right to compensation, when he was the 
agent in bringing about all the suffering 
and loss. That monstrous thing was in 
the Bill when it was originally intro- 
duced. How the matter was to be put 
to the proof if the workman to whom 
was attributed the accident was killed 
he did not know. At any rate this sub-| 
section was absolutely necessary. 

*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
said the Colonial Secretary must have | 
forgotten the discussions in Committee. | 
The experience which the right hon. | 
Gentleman had now he had had when | 








i 


Mr. Chamberlain. 


{COMMONS! 


As a matter of justice he} 


| Where did 
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the Bill was first introduced, and it was 
surprising that he should now defend a 
provision which was inserted in the 
first instance against his desire. 
If a man were killed in an accident, and 
had not seriously misconducted himself 
or violated any rule whatever, the ten- 
dency would be—except human nature 
was better than he had experience of it— 
to throw the liability upon the dead man. 
Take the case of a workman in a mine. 
An official came in and gave the man 
orders, and shortly afterwards the man 
lost his life. The official would say, “I 
gave the man orders which he did not 
carry out, and he has lost his life, and he 
has therefore no claim for compensation.” 
How was the dead man to disprove that 
charge? When the Bill was originally in- 
troduced, the Colonial Secretary brushed 
aside all ideas of justice. The right hon. 
Gentleman said it was not a matter of 
justice or logic, but a matter of expe- 
diency. It might be a strange thing to 
say, but he, as a workman, looked upon 
the Bill as a piece of injustice. It was 
right that the injured workman should 
be compensated, but he thought it unjust 
to make the employers responsible for 
accidents over which they had no control. 
But this Measure knew nothing whatever 
of justice; it was all a matter of expe- 
diency. What was wanted was a national 
fund to which income taxpayers and 
royalty owners should contribute, and 
out of which all accidents should be 
paid for. In Committee, an Amendment 
was moved that where an injured man 
had violated a rule or contravened an Act 
of Parliament, he should have no claim 
jor compensation. That Amendment 
was withdrawn on the understanding that 
the Colonial Secretary would bring in 
another Amendment to meet the point, 
and subsequently the right hon. Gentle- 
man brought in the words that were now 
in the Bill. He had asked at the time, 
and he desired to ask now, for an ex- 
planation of the words “seriously and 
wilfully misconducted himself.” He had 
no desire to screen a man who had broken 
the law. But he would like to know how 
many of those cases arose every year. 
this fanciful case of the 
Colonial Secretary occur—the case of a 
man lighting his pipe in a gaseous 
atmosphere and blowing 200 of his 
fellow workmen into eternity? Let them 
have a concrete case. Let them lay 
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imagination aside in discussing this 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman said 
it was a matter of expediency, and not of 
justice. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No, No! I 
did not say so, though the hon. Gentle- 
man has frequently repeated it. I) 
said there was a question of justice, and | 
that justice required that a man injured | 
in these circumstances should not be | 
compensated. But I also said there was | 
i question of expediency, whether it 
was not wise even in such a case to 
give compensation. 

*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
said that was exactly what he had repre- 
sented the right hon. Gentleman as 
having said. Justice took the _ first 
place in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
mind, but expediency supplanted it. 
Their desire was not that the offender 
should be screened, but that the non- 
offender should not be harassed. Was 
it really imagined that a workman 
would so far wilfully misconduct him- | 
self as to endanger his life? Human | 
nature was the same in workmen as in 
employers. If an employer would try | 
to preserve his life or save himself from | 
injury, so would the workman. Was it | 
really imagined that any workman, for | 
the sake of the uncertain compensation | 
offered him by the Bill—for really | 
there was no certainty about it—would | 
deliberately with his. eyes open do a 
thing whic h would injure him, or would | 
take his life, and leave his wife and | 
children in poverty? The notion was | 
ridiculous. Every Amendment that had | 
been made in the Bill tended to mini- | 
mise the good of the Bill and to enlarge | 











its evil, and to alienate the workmen | 
from it. | 
Mr. HENRY SETON-KARR (St. | 


Helens) said he desired to point out 
the extraordinary illogical position of | 
the hon. Member for Mid Durham and | 
his Friends. They had stated over and | 
over again, both in the House and out 
of it, that their aim was the prevention | 
of accident, and not compensation. 
They had said, “We do not care so 
much about compensation so long as we 
prevent accidents.” What better pre- 


vention could they have, so far as the 
workman was concerned, than the pro- 
vision that, if a workman were injured by 
his own carelessness he would not get 
compensation ? 


Was it not ridiculous to 
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think that a workman who might be 
proceeded against criminally for man- 
slaughter would be entitled to claim com- 
pensation for the consequences of his act 
from his employer? He admitted that 
the Bill was not, from one point of view, 
very just, but this really was the case 
where justice prevailed over expediency. 
Not a single argument against the pro- 
viso had been adduced. If the employer 
were to be penalised for carelessness 
why not the workman? The proviso 
was justified from every point of view. 
The hon. Member for Durham assumed 
that the employer and his foreman were 
going to commit perjury regularly to 
escape claims for compensation. 

Coroner DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs) pointed out that the whole bur- 
den of proof as to the wilful misconduct 
of the workman rested upon the em- 
ployer. What could the hon. Member 
for Durham think the masters were who 
would constantly commit perjury and act 
like men without conscience or heart in 
order to stretch the cause in the way the 
hon. Member suggested? In such a 
business as that of shipbuilding it would 
be absolutely impossible for a workman 
to have an accident without there being 
a number of men round him to see it. 
The House should discriminate between 
mining and other trades in this matter. 
He believed that the proviso was abso- 
lutely necessary, not only for the masters 
but for the men also, because a point of 
discipline was involved. The proviso 
would be honestly worked by the vast 
majority of masters. 

Mr. J. COLVILLE (Lanarkshire, 
N.E.) said that the proviso would as- 
suredly give rise to very many vexatious 


| actions, and leave the men unable to 


dispute successfully the assertions of the 
foremen. He thought that some words 
were necessary to protect the masters 
from being penalised by the misconduct 
of the men; but the wording proposed 
was too stringent. He suggested the 
substitution of “may be disallowed” for 

“shall be disallowed.” 

*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) 
said that he did not dispute that there 
was much injustice in the Bill. The 
employer was required to give every- 
thing, and the workman nothing. The 
hon. Member for Durham had asked for 
specific instances in which accidents had 
been caused by the carelessness of the 
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workman. The mining inspector's re- 
ports for the West of Scotland proved 
that men working in the coal mines had 
‘aused a most serious explosion by open- 
ing the lamps to light their pipes. This 
was at Herbertshire Colliery in Stirling- 
shire, and many other instances of a like 


nature could be proved. Time after time | 
he had to bring respectable men before | 


the Sheriff's Court for such an Act. He 
had known a case in his own colliery 
where the men who were making up 
“shots” actually smoked with open 
lamps over the powder chest, and so 
caused an explosion. Cases of the same 
kind might be found any week in the 
Scottish newspapers. 


Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington- | 
shire) said that from the standpoint of | 


abstract justice there could be no doubt 
that the workman who was injured in 
consequence of his own wilful misconduct 
ought not to be compensated. But the 
question was whether it was possible to 
give effect to this proviso without defeat- 
ing the whole intention of the Bill. In 
the Bill’s original form this proviso was 
not included. The employers of labour 
in the House were men of the highest 
standing, and no doubt none of them 
would put a clause of this kind into 
force unjustly. But it was necessary to 
consider what would be done by men 
with a less keen sense of public duty. 
Some ingenious person would write a 
text book on the Bill, after it became 
law, and would lay down a number of 
stock defences which might be used in 
every case. 
that a new form of litigation should be 
introduced. Injustice might be done to 
the employer if the proviso were omitted, 
but still more injustice would be done 
to the men if the proviso were in- 
serted. As the purpose of the Bill was 
to enforce the principle of adequate com- 
pensation, it would be better to leave 


the Bill in the form in which it was 
introduced. 
*CotonEL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 


Ince) supported the Amendment, not 
only on the ground of justice, but on 
vrounds of expediency, as it was neces- 
sary to maintain discipline, and he hoped 
the Government would persevere. 

Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.) thought 
the most satisfactory way to deal with 
this question would be to allow even the 
culpable employé to take his benefit 


Mr, J. Wilson, 
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exactly as would be done in the case of 
a life insurance policy. Ifa man brought 
about his own death by his own negli- 
gence he would not forfeit the right to 

| claim under a life insurance policy. But 

| Supposing there was an explosion and 
| many men killed through a man smoking 
in a mine, the wife and dependants of 

a fellow workman working alongside, 

who had practically condoned the offence, 

would get compensation, though a party 
to the crime, while the wife and family 
of the man who had brought about the 
accident, though themselves perfectly 
innocent, would lose their insurance. If 
this were only putting upon employers 
the liability for their own acts or default, 
it woul:l he necessary to put in some 
clause as to contributory negligence, but 
this Bill put upon the industry all the 
risks attending this industry, instead of 
these being left upon the employés. It 
seemed well that all the risks should be 
thrown on industry or upon the cm- 
ployer whether he took the risks himself 
or insured against them. Such a case 
as that suggested by the Colonial Secre- 
tary should be dealt with as a criminal 
offence, and not deprive the wife and 
family of all the advantage of that which 
became practically a system of national 
insurance. This proviso would lead to 
enormous difficulty, not because em- 
ployers generally would attempt to get 
up fraudulent cases, but if they had any 
reason to think there had been wilful 
negligence they would endeavour to de- 
fend themselves. The House would be 
opening the door to endless disputes as 
to what was a case of accident. He should 
like to see the Bill left without this pro- 
viso so that even a culpable employe 
| would get a benefit as under a life insur- 
ance policy, but the criminal conse- 
quences should be made more stringent. 

Mr. ROBERT ASCROFT (Oldham) 
thought the Government would be well 
advised if they accepted the Amendment. 

If the sub-section were allowed to remain 

| there would be an element of discord 

| constantly arising between, not the em- 
| ployer, but between the insurance com- 
| pany, who stood in the position of the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





employer, and the representative of the 
; workman who was injured or kiiled. No 
| representative workman in this House 
considered that a workman who was 
| guilty of wilful or wicked negligence was 
| entitled to compensation, but would not 
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the retention of this section be more ex- 
pensive to employers than striking it out? 
If the sub-section were to be extended and 


made stronger, he felt certain that the | 


insurance offices would adopt the same 
plan they now adopted and raise every 


kind of objection in order to avoid pay- | 


ment. 

Sr JAMES JOICEY 
Chester-le-Street) was surprised that any 
one should object to the insertion of 
such a section. He felt sure that if the 


| 
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carried, litigation would ensue in almost 
every case, and the great benefits which 


| were expected to result from the Bill 


(Durham, | 


matter were discussed with the repre- | 


sentatives of labour in the House they 
would admit that it was a very proper 
and reasonable thing that a man who 
wilfully brcke the rules, which were 
framed under an Act of Parliament in 
order to protect life, should be penalised 
to the extent of losing his compensation. 
He admitted that there were many 
breaches of the rules for which he should 
10t be disposed to bar compensation, and 
if the clause were passed, he should after- 


would ultimately be reduced to a very 
small compass indeed. 


Question put, “ That the words ‘If it 
is proved that the accident is’ stand part 
of the Bill.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 201; 
Noes, 119.—(Division List, No. 270.) 


CotoneL DENNY said he thought 
some Amendment of the proviso was 


| necessary in order to make sure upon 


wards propose an Amendment which | 


would restrict its operation to the more 
flagrant cases. In his view it was an 
immoral thing that a man should be 
compensated for a gross breach of the 
law, and he hoped the House would con- 
sider well before it decided to reject this 
clause. 


Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
port) thought it the reductio ad ab- 


surdum of argument to say that, not- 
withstanding that a man who has been 
cuilty of serious misconduct should be 
debarred from compensation, still that 
compensation should be paid to him, be- 
cause otherwise litigation would follow. 
Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Khondda) said no representative of 
labour would desire 
least the act of any 
wilfully committed some act or 
fault which brought about an accident. 
What the workmen wanted to establish 
was this—that while this provision care- 
fully protected on the one hand it opened 
the door so wide that in every other case 
of accident, especially where the un- 
fortunate workman was killed, the oppor- 
tunity would be afforded to make a case 
against the dead man. Representatives 
of workmen knew what efforts had been 
made to blame dead men in the case of 
accidents, and they were now endeavour- 
ing to protect men who could not possibly 
defend themselves. If this provision were 


to condone in the 
workman who had | 


de- | 


} 
| 


whom the liability was to fall. He moved, 
in paragraph (¢), after the word “ work- 
man ” to insert the words, “ or workmen.” 
They might have a case in which several 
workmen were all equally negligent, and 
the liability should not fall on one man. 
Perhaps the Attorney General would 
advise the House whether the singular 
“workman” covered the plural “ work- 
men”! 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer, Isle of Wight) said 
the plural “workmen” had not been 
used because it certainly might give rise 
to the argument that the doctrine of con- 
tributory negligence was intended to be 
restored ; that was to say, that if there 
were negligence on the part of one in a 
set of workmen, then the other men 
might be involved in the negligence and 
might not recover. Of course, if there 
was a case of direct misconduct on the 
part of three or four, all workmen, the 


word “workman” would include each 
one of them. 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER = (Kent, 


Thanet) doubted whether the Attorney 
General was right in saying that the 
singular included the plural. Take such 
a case as that mentioned by the Colonial 
Secretary—a man lighting his pipe in a 
fiery mine. All he would have to do was 
to induce his fellow workmen to commit 
the same breach of rule and the whole 
proviso would come to nothing. He did 
not feel inclined to think that such a con- 
clusion would be put upon the word as 
the Attorney General said. 

*Mr. FENWICK would like to ask the 
Attorney General a question in refer- 


/ence to what he had said. Suppose five 
or six men were working together and 


an accident occurred which was proved to 
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be due to the serious and wilful miscon- 
duct of one ; would that include the whole 
five or six? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: No; I 
said the misconduct of each one of them. 
I said distinctly that we objected to put- 
ting in the word “workmen” in order 
to prevent that conclusion being drawn. 
I never intended to say that if out of 
five workmen one was guilty of  negli- 
gence the others could not recover. On 
the contrary I said, and say, that only 
the workman who is negligent is to be 
debarred, and that the word “ workman ” 
would cover each one of the workmen 
who is negligent. 

*Mr. FENWICK: Let me put a case. 
Six men are working in a drift; an ex- 
plosion takes place, a pipe is afteryards 
found on the spot, and it is concluded on 
the inquiry that the accident is due to 
the pipe—or it may be to an unlocked 
lamp, which would constitute in my judg- 
ment serious and wilful misconduct. 
Supposing the explosion resulted in the 
death of the whole of the six men, al- 
though only one man clearly could have 
been using the pipe ; what would be the 
effect of these words? 
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| 
Would the friends | 


of the whole of these workmen be de- | 


prived of compensation ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr. W. 8. ROBSON (South Shields) | 
said the hon. Gentleman had _ not | 
observed that the accident must be | 
proved to be solely attributable to rk 

| 


serious and wilful misconduct of the work- 
man. The mere fact of a pipe being 
found after the explosion would not be 


proof that the accident was solely 
attributable to the workman’s mis- 
conduct. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick) said he did not think his hon. 


contributory negligence at all. But he 


would give a case which might easily | 
A couple | 


happen in engineering works. 
of men were sent to bring a heavy piece 
of work from the furnace. There were 
plenty of chain-slings about, but the men 
chose to use a rope that was not strong 
cnough to lift the weight; the rope 
broke, and both were burnt—both men 
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General that the words would cover such 
a case. But they did not cover the case 
of a dozen men hurt through one man 
smoking a pipe against rules. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SETON-KARR moved, in _para- 
graph (c), after the word “ workman ” to 
insert the words, “or to the breach by 
the workman or workmen of any rules 
contained in or established by any Act of 
Parliament in respect of which the work- 
man or workmen are liable to fine or 
imprisonment.” He appealed with conti- 
dence to the Government, and to every 
Member of the House who wanted to 
make the proviso clear and simple, to 
support his Amendment. The words 
“serious and wilful misconduct,” they all 
must admit were somewhat vague, and 
required some such definition as he had 
proposed, Take the case of an employer. 
The most serious act of negligence an 
employer could commit, and for which he 
could be held responsible, would be the 
breach of a statutory regulation. — It 
seemed only fair that the men on the 
same ground should be specifically 
exempted from compensation if they on 
their part committed any breach of rule 
or regulation which came under an Act 
of Parliament. He was quite aware that 
it might be said—and possibly with some 
amount of foree—that it would open the 
door to employers setting up the defence 
that there had been some trivial breach 
of rule which really did not amount to 
serious and wilful misconduct. With 
regard to that point, speaking as an 
ordinary layman, he submitted that the 
words he had put on the Paper did away 
with that danger. But he saw that the 


| hon. Baronet (Sir James Joicey) had an 
Triend wanted to go back to the idea of | 


Amendment on the Paper. He had not 
had an opportunity of consulting him, 
but he might say at once that if he might 
add the last three lines of the hon. 
Baronet’s Amendment to his own, he 
should be happy to do so, for it seemed 
to him that this addition to his Amend- 
ment would do away altogether with any 
possible objection to the form of words. 
The Colonial Secretary had an interview 


being equal, and not one in command of | yesterday on this point with a body of 


the other. 


He took it that his hon. | gentlemen whose views would no doubt 


Friend had in his mind a case of that| have a great deal more influence than 
kind. He understood from the Attorney anything he could advance. But it did 


Mr. Fenwick. 


} 
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seem to him that the words he had pro- 
posed were necessary to make the proviso 
clear, and to these he desired to add, if 
thought necessary, the last three lines of 
the hon. Baronet’s Amendment : — 


“unless the arbitrator should be of opinion 
that the breach of such rules was so trivial 
that it ought not to deprive the workman of 
his right to compensation.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said his hon. 
Friend had referred to the deputation 
representing the textile fabric trades, 
which waited on him yesterday. Their 
representations were certainly entitled 
to serious consideration. They sug- 
gested an Amendment in the words put 
on the Paper by his hon. Friend. But 
his first criticism was that rules which 
might be established under any Act of 
Parliament was a very wide expression. 
Many of such rules were pceuliar in their 
character, and it would be unfair that 
the workman should be debarred from 
compensation because of the breach of 
one, perhaps, out of a hundred rules. 
The gentlemen present admitted the jus- 
tice of that criticism, and said they would 
be satisfied if the debarring provision 
were confined to actual statutory rules, 
included in an Act of Parliament. At 
first sight, he confessed, that seemed a 
reasonable proposal ; because rules em- 
bodied in an Act must be assumed to 
have been carefully considered in the 
interests of safety and the prevention of 
accidents, and therefore they should do 
nothing that would in any way limit or 
loosen the obligation to observe them. 


But upon further reflection, and after | 


consultation with other persons of expe- 
rience and his own colleagues, they saw 
that there were still some difficulties that 
were not entirely met even by such an 
Amendment. [“ Hear, hear!”] It might 
be—and he believed, as a matter of fact, 
it was so—that even in the rules em- 
bodied in Acts of Parliament there were 
many that were not of a serious charac- 
ter; and the breach of such rules ought 
not to debar compensation. _ [“ Hear, 
hear!”] It would be necessary, there- 
fore, to add the proposal which his hon. 
Friend had adopted, to give the arbi- 
trator a discretion. 
question whether, after all, they had not 
better leave the discretion wholly to the 
arbitrator. [“ Hear, hear!”}] He be- 
lieved that after all the best safeguard 


But that raised the | 
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of the interests of employers and em- 
ployed would be in the discretion allowed 
to the arbitirator. In his own opinion 
there was no doubt whatever that the 
wilful breach of a rule distinctly in- 
tended to secure the safety of a man and 
his fellow-workmen, would constitute 
serious and wilful misconduct, and under 
these circumstances the arbitrator would 
refuse compensation. This being so, he 
thought it was undesirable to limit the 
discretion of the arbitrator in the way 
suggested. The centre point upon which 
the Bill revolved was the principle of 
arbitration. The Government had en- 
deavoured to establish arbitration which 
would meet with general confidence, and 
which would be cheap and economical, 
and his own opinion was—having care- 
fully considered the arguments laid 
before him—that they would do well to 
leave the arbitrator full discretion. 

Sir J. JOICEY said that before the 
Amendment was accepted there should 
be a clear statement by the Attorney 
General—which on a point of law would 
carry more weight than the opinion of 
the Secretary for the Colonies-——whether 
a breach of rules on the part of a work- 
man would be construed as wilful mis- 
conduct. He scarcely thought the pro- 
posal of the Secretary for the Colonies 
as good as that contained in the Amend- 
ment. He would not like a workman to 
be deprived of compensation for a 
breach of the rules which was merely 
trivial. But if a breach of the rules, 
however trivial, was to be regarded as 
wilful misconduct, he did not see how 
the arbitrator could remit the offence 
and give compensation. 

Mr. G. WHITELEY said, as one who 
introduced the deputation to the Colonial 
Secretary on Monday, he wished to ex- 
press his disappointment that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not been able to 
approve an Amendment which, in the 
view of the deputation, was just to the 
employers in the textile industries. He 
himself would like to insert the words, 
“ Provided that such non-observance has 
not been knowingly committed by the 
employer.” This would meet the difti- 
culties of the case in the textile indus- 
tries. He was informed that 90 per 
cent. of accidents in the textile indus- 
tries for which compensation would be 


payable resulted from cleaning ma- 
chinery which was in motion. In the 
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textile mills time was allowed for clean- | 
ing machinery when the week’s work was 
done. But a great many operatives 
cleaned the machinery when it was in 
motion, wand directly the engine was 
stopped they could leave the premises 
and thus secure half an hour or an 
hour’s leisure. This was in direct con- 
flict with the interests of the employer, 
which were best consulted by the opera- 
tives cleaning the machinery when sta- 
tionary, rather than when in motion. It 
was also done contrary to the wishes of 
the employer in the great bulk of cases. 
If this were against the rules and regu- 
lations of the employer, and in contra- 
vention of an Act of Parliament, was it 
not hard and unjust upon the employer 
to say that when an accident occurred 
he should be liable? He had supported 
the Bill throughout, but he thought that 
in some respects the interests of the em- 
ployer should be considered. The Gov- 
ernment said they desired to avoid liti- 
gation, but there was something worse 
than litigation, and that was injustice. 
He had had an opportunity of meetirg 
xu large number of employers in the 
cotton industry in Laneashire, and he 
was struck by the almost burning feel- 
ing of injustice which they evinced in 
regard to this Bill. They said that if | 
you stood over them with a drawn sword 
many operatives would not be prevented 
from cleaning machinery while it was in 
motion, and if after they had made 
every provision against accident they 
were made liable for any accident that 
happened, it would be very hard. He 
should like to move as an Amendment to 
the Amendment the words he had indi- 
cated. 





*Mr. SPEAKER intimated that if the | 


Amendment before the House were car- 
ried then the hon. Member could move 
his Amendment as an addition. 


Sin R. T. REID submitted that the 
words of the Bill as they stood sufficiently 
carried out the object of the Amend- 
ment. 
prevent compensation being lost unless 


* isc » rere seri Si 7] 4 . : .5P 
the misconduct were serious and wilful; |. -bitrator to treat such cases as wilful 
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words under consideration were intro- 
duced, the Judges might be led to think 
that something short of serious and 
wilful misconduct would still be suffi- 
cient to deprive a man of compensation. 

Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford) said it was clear from the dis- 
cussion that had taken place that the 
words of the Bill might be construed 
widely. Possibly none of the Amend- 
ments would deal with the matter in a 
way that would be satisfactory in carry- 
ing out the Act, and he hoped the 
Government, in the light of the in- 
formation they had received, and of 
the strong opinion felt in the coun- 
try as to the wording of the clause 
would, later 


44 


at a stage, even in 
another place, make clear what was 
the exact meaning of the sub-section. 


He did not think that they ought to rest 
satisfied with the words suggested by 
the deputation, his own impression being 
that they had not yet discovered a really 
desirable form of words. What he wished 
to impress upon the Government was 
that this point should be reconsidered, 
so that all ambiguity might be removed 
by the time the Bill passed. 

*Mr. FENWICK asked whether the 
Government intended to accept this 
Amendment? The Colonial Secretary 
had certainly seemed to argue against 
the expediency of proceeding with the 
Amendment, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s reasons for advocating its with- 
drawal seemed to him to be very satis- 
factory and conclusive. If the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for St. Helens 
were adopted the Bill would not be im- 
proved. The effect of the Amendment 
would be to widen the operation of the 
sub-section and so to make it more ob- 
jectionable. There were many special 


‘rules in mines which were not strictly 


enforced. For example, to ride in or 
out on a sett was a violation of a special 
rule, but in a large number of collieries 


it was done every day, and the practice 


that was to say trifling misconduct or in- | 


voluntary misconduct would not cause | 


loss of compensation. He had no doubt 
whatever that the breach of rules made 
under an Act of Parliament would be 
regarded as wilful misconduct. If the 
Mr. G. Whiteley. 


= ‘ : | was connived at by the managers and 
They were evidently intended to | 


employers. If the Amendment were 
adepted it would be a direction to the 


misconduct. He agreed with the Colonial 
| Secretary that it was best to leave it to 
| the arbitrator to say in any case coming 
| before him whether a violation of a 
| special rule or a technical violation of a 
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minor point occurring in an Act of Par- 
liament did or did not constitute wilful 
or serious misconduct. 

*Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
thought that it had already been made 
quite clear that the Government did not 
think that this Amendment could be use- 
fully inserted in the Bill. The object of 
the hon. Member for St. Helens was, in 
the opinion of the Government, already 
sutliciently provided for. He agreed that 
it would be dangerous to introduce a hard 
and fast line, and to prevent an arbi- 
trator from giving compensation in any 
cases Where there had been a breach of 
rules, including cases where the rule had 
been disregarded for some years because 
it had not been found absolutely neces- 
sary for the safety of the workmen in 
the mine. The Amendment of his hon. 
Friend would do much more than its 
framer intended. The House, he believed, 
was of opinion that a deliberate breach 
of rules understood to be for the safety 
of the men and regularly enforced would 
constitute serious and wilful misconduct. 
If, however, his hon. Friend would with- 
draw his Amendment the Government 
would be quite prepared to consider the 
matter further. But they could not 
assent to the Amendment and did not 
believe that there was any real necessity 
for introducing such words. They held 
that it would be best to leave it to the 
arbitrator to say whether in any given 
case there had been such a breach of the 
rules as constituted wilful misconduct. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) said that his acquaintance with 
industries where the accident pay ranged 
very high led him to believe that the 
question of a workman’s own responsi- 
bility for an injury frequently caused 
feelings of soreness. He feared that un- 
less something was done in the direction 
contemplated by the Amendment, cases 
would arise in which employers would 
smart under a sense of injustice, with the 
result that there would be irritation as 
between employers and employed. He 
favoured the Amendment because he 
feared that the words in the Bill, if un- 
amended, would have no effect at ail, 
owing to the construction that would 
probably be put upon them by the 
Courts. The construction of the Courts 
would probably be that not only must 
an injury have been done solely by the 
negligence of the workman, but that the 
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negligence must have been serious as well 
as wilful, and such as was likely to result 
in injury. The only serious objection to 
the Amendment was that the breach of 
some of these rules was acquiesced in by 
the employers. He was glad to have 
heard from the Home Secretary that the 
door was not closed against a further 
consideration of the points raised by the 
Amendment. 

Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Burnley) 
hoped the Amendment would be with- 
drawn. The hon. Member for St. Helens, 
in attempting to introduce qualifying 
words, was really doing a disservice to the 
employers, because his Amendment 
would increase the possibilities of litiga- 
tion, which the employers as well as the 
workmen desired to avoid. They knew 
that a deputation representing the em- 
ployers in the textile industries had 
waited on the Colonial Secretary yester- 
day, but another deputation representing 
the workmen in those industries had also 
come to that House, and the members 
of that deputation expressed strong and 
emphatic opposition to this Amendment. 
He wished to compliment the Colonial 
Secretary on the impartial and judicial 
attitude which he had taken up on this 
subject. The right hon. Member’s view 
of the case was, on the whole, very satis- 
factory. The opinion of the House must 
surely by that time be made up, and he 
hoped the Government would stand firm 
upon the matter. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER confessed he 
had some doubt whether the words pro- 
posed would carry the meaning which 
many of them desired to see embodied 
in the Statute. He could not follow the 
hon. Member for Burnley in urging the 
Gevernment to adopt an attitude of re- 
sistance to all attempts to improve this 
clause, as he thought that would be a 
disastrous attitude to adopt. The inser- 
tion of some such words would, he 
thought, diminish incitements to care- 
lessness and enforce proper discipline in 
the works, and a further consideration of 
the matter might be productive of advan- 
tage. He thought his hon. Friend would 
be well advised in accepting the sugges- 
tion of the Government. 

*Mr. ASCROFT said he was strongly 
opposed to the Amendment. It was 
utterly impossible for the cotton industry 
in Lancashire to exist, that is, for the 
employers to make a profit or for the 
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workmen to find situations—unless they 
transgressed the Act of Parliament from 
Monday till Saturday in respect of clean- 
ing machinery in motion. Unless that 
was done it was not possible to carry on 
the mills. There were rules, which the 
enployers put up, that no young person, 
woman, or child was to clean machinery 
in motion, and that whoever was in 
charge would be held responsible. But 
there were at that moment, he was in- 
formed, representatives of over 200,000 
textile operatives in the Strangers’ 
Gallery, who had assured him that be- 
tween five and six hours every week end 
would be required to keep the machinery 
clean and free from dust if the present 
practice was not allowed. He would read 
a paragraph from the letter of a gentle- 
man of great authority, Mr. Thomas 
Ashton, the Secretary of the Spinners’ 
Association of Oldham, with whom he 
had communicated on this subject. 

*Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. Member had an Amendment on the 
Paper respecting the cleaning of 
machinery, and he would not be in order 
in discussing the matter in detail on that 
Amendment as well as on the present 
Amendment, 

*Mr. ASCROFT said he would not 
repeat himself on the next Amendment. 
He had only one object, and that was to 
enable the industry with which he was 
connected to be carried on successfully 
and at the same time to give the work- 
man who ran certain risks the oppor- 
tunity of receiving compensation. The 
two alternatives were either that the 
workmen would refuse to undertake the 
risks without the right of compensation, 
or that the employer would be com- 
pelled to stop cleaning the machinery 
with the result that the industry could 
not be carried on. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member was that it 
was absolutely necessary for the cotton 
spinners to break Acts of Parliament 
every day. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said the breaking 
of rules made by Act of Parliament would 
be considered to be serious and wilful 
misconduct. 

Sir R. REID: Misconduct, whether 
serious or wilful, is another matter. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said it was 
necessary to clear up this clause. With 
regard to the construction put upon the 
Mr, Ascroft. 
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rules, he pointed out that in five cases 
out of six there was no judge at all in 
the matter, it would be the amateur 
arbitrator who would have to expound it, 
and if there was a Judge he would be 
only a County Court Judge. He thought 
it was very desirable that the Act should 
be made extremely clear, inasmuch as it 
would have to be administered by per- 
sons without any experience of the law 
or knowledge of litigation, and as there 
was considerable doubt as to the effect 
of this paragraph he thought they should 
be very careful before they rejected the 
Amendment. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH said that after 
listening to the discussion it seemed to 
him that the Government were wise in 
relying upon the simple words of the 
clause, while keeping an open mind in 
the future in regard to the matter. What 
employers desired was that where a rule 
was laid down for the safety of the work- 
men, and every precaution was taken to 
enforce that rule, then if a workman 
broke that rule and injuries resulted, he 
should be regarded as having “ wilfully 
and seriously misconducted himself,” and 
be excluded from the benefits of the 
Act. He understood that the Front 
Bench accepted that principle of law, and 
in the circumstances he thought his hon. 
Friend the mover of the Amendment 
should be satisfied with the result of the 
discussion. 


*Mr. EMERSON BAINBRIDGE (Lin- 
coln, Gainsborough) said there were two 
points in dispute in regard to the 
Amendment. One was whether the 
Amendment was reasonable and just, 
the other whether it would or would not 
promote litigation. When the mode in 
which the rules of mines were framed 
was understood, it would be admitted 
that there was absolute justice in the 
Amendment. The rules were of two 
kinds, general and special. The general 
rules were provided by Parliament ; and 
the special rules were settled between 
the representatives of the men and the 
| representatives of the owners, and it was 
| therefore just to ask the workmen to 
| adhere to rules agreed to by themselves. 
| On the other hand, he thought the clause 
| without the Amendment would lead to a 
| great amount of litigation, and he there- 
| fore hoped the Government would accept 
the Aracndment. 
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*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
pointed out in Committee the Colonial 
Secretary refused an Amendment pro- 
posing that employers should not be 
liable for compensation in cases of acci- 
dents arising from the non-observance 
of orders, on the ground that orders 
might be framed with a view to avoid- 
ing responsibility under the Act. He 
therefore thought he had a right to ask 
whether the Home Secretary, who had 
said he was prepared to reconsider the 
matter, intended subsequently to enlarge 
the sub-section. 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY said 
the hon. Member had misunderstood 
him. What he had said was that the 
supporter of the Amendment would see 
on a reconsideration of the question, that 
the object they wanted to attain was 
already attained by the Bill; but that if 
they, after reconsideration, remained of 
the same mind, he would not absolutely 
close the door to an Amendment of the 
sub-section, 

Mr. SETON-KARR asked for the 
opinion of the Attorney General on the 
point. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said that 
nothing would be gained by the inser- 
tion of the proposed Amendment. The 
point in dispute was really covered by 
the words of the clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. ASCROFT moved, at the end of 
paragraph (c), Sub-section (2), to insert : 


“but a workman shall not be disentitled to 
compensation if the accident is solely attribut- 
able to the workman disobeying a rule respect- 
ing the cleaning of machinery whilst in motion, 
und such cleaning has beeu systematically 
allowed by the employer.” 


He read an extract from a letter sent 
him by Mr. Thomas Ashton, Secretary of 
the Spinners’ Association, Oldham, 
which showed that though there was a 
rule against the cleaning of machinery in 
motion, such cleaning was allowed by 
employers in most mills. He wanted 
to secure by Lis Amendment that if an 
accident happened, in the course of the 
cleaning in those cases, the employer 
should not be able to escape the law by 
pointing to the rule. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN hoped the hon. 


Gentleman would not press the Amend- 
ment. He did not say it was out of 
order as the Speaker had put it; but it 
would make nonsense of the original 
clause as it stood; and must have been 
intended as an Amendment to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for St. 
Helens, in case that Amendment had 
been accepted and inserted in the Bill. 
*Mr. ASCROFT asked for the opinion 
of the Attorney General on the point. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said the 
cleaning of machinery in motion was in 
some cases attended with no danger, 
and in other cases was attended with 
great danger; and as there were rules 
regulating both cases, the matter was for 
the arbitrator to decide. 

*Mr. ASCROFT said that as the matter 
was to be left to the arbitrator he must 
divide the House on his Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) moved in Sub-section (3) after 
the words “If any question arises,” to 
insert the words, “in any proceedings 
under this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in Sub-section (3) to leave out 
the words, 
“whether the injury was caused by the per- 
sonal negligence or wilful act of the employer, 
or of any person for whose act or default the 
employer is responsible, or whether the injury 
was caused by accident arising out of and in 
the course of the employment of the workmen 
injured, or whether the accident was solely 
attributable to the serious and wilful miscon- 
duct of the workman in respect of whose in- 
juries compensation is claimed.” 


and to insert the words, 


“The liability to compensation under this Act 
(includes any question as to whether the em- 
ployment is one to which this Act applies).” 


Amendment agreed to. 
*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in Sub-section (3) to leave out the 
words, “or otherwise as to the liability 


for compensation under this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in Sub-section (3) to leave out 
the words, “and any question as to 
whether the employment is one to which 
this Act applies.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir J. JOICEY moved after the words 

“Schedule to this Act,” to insert in Sub- 
section (3):— 
“Tt shall be lawful for the employer at any 
time to substitute for his liability under this 
Act the engagement or guarantee of an insur- 
ance corporation or association, previously 
approved by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and on such Secretary of 
State certifying that he is satisfied as to the 
sufficiency of the engagement or guarantee of 
such corporation or association, and that it has 
undertaken the liability of the employer, any 
liability of the employer under this Act so 
undertaken shall thereupon cease.” 


He gathered during the Committee stage 
of the Bill that the Government were dis- 
posed to consider the question involved 
in this Amendment. He _ recognised 
that since the right to compute 
payments had been inserted in the 
Bill, the Amendment was not quite 
so important; but, nevertheless, he 
thought it was still very desirable. 
He was desirous that the Amendment 
should be accepted, as it would en- 
courage the formation of insurance asso- 
ciations in various districts throughout 
the country, which would undoubtedly 
be of great benefit both to the employers 
and their workmen, and give the latter 
a much better security than they pos- 
sessed by simply trusting to the em- 
ployer. It was quite possible that many 
employers would have to pay compensa- 
tion under the Bill. Some of them had 
very little means, and might not at all 
times be able to meet heavy claims that 
might be made against them. In the 
event of their having insured their lia- 
bility with a company or with a mutual 
insurance association, the security of the 
workman would be strengthened to a 
very large extent. Such a system would 
not only benefit the workman, but it 
would benefit the employer as well. For 
instance, suppose an employer died and 
it became necessary, in order to wind up 
the estate, that his successor should get 
rid of or provide for all liability in con- 
nection with the estate, then this 
Amendment would enable him to make 
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some arrangement for getting rid of kis 
liability either by insurance with a4 
mutual insurance association or in some 
other way, instead of carrying on the lia- 
bility indefinitely. He believed it was 
the opinion of the Home Secretary that 
this Amendment threw some responsi- 
bility upon the State, but that responsi- 
bility was certainly not of a very serious 
character. All the right hon. Gentleman 
would be required to do would be simply 
to satisfy himself before the mutual ir- 
surance association was accepted, that it 
was of a solvent character. This could 
be ascertained by the Home Secretary 
or some official or department that would 
have an opportunity of fully considering 
the matter. The adoption of such an 
Amendment would prevent the substitu- 
tion of any bogus corporation, and would 
benefit both employer and employed. 
Surely it was a reasonable thing, so far as 
ithe employer was concerned, if he had to 
pay compensation, that he should be able 
to get rid of his liability by making some 
arrangement with a great insurance asso- 
ciation, and he therefore hoped the Gov- 
ernment would favourably consider the 
Amendment. 

*Si MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
cbserved that the hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed or supported an Amendment of 
this description when the Bill was in 
Committee, and expressed some indigna- 
tion with him then because, on the part 
of the Government, he could not accord 
it that favourable reception which the 
hon. Member appeared to have antici- 
pated. He thought that at the present 
moment there was still less necessity for 
this clause. The hon. Gentleman said it 
was one of the objects of the proposal to 
encourage insurance, and that it would 
be very satisfactory, not only to em- 
ployers but to workmen, to know that 
the insurance associations throughout 
the whole country were on a stable 
basis, so that there was an absolute cer- 
tainty that any compensation for which 
the employers were liable and for which 
they had insured would be paid. He 
admitted all that, but at the same time 
the hon. Gentleman asked the House to 
accept a clause which threw upon the 
Government the duty of certifying that 
any particular insurance company was 
perfectly solvent, and would fulfil the 
obligations specified in the clause. That 
was enlarging the scope and operations 
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of the Bill to a dangerous extent, and | 
was putting upon the Government duties | 
which they could hardly be expected to 
perform. Provisions had been inserted | 
by Amendment in Committee with re- | 
ward to commutation which rendered this | 
Amendment less necessary than ever, and 
the Government could not, therefore, 
accept it. 


Amendment negatived. 


*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) | 
moved, in Sub-section (3), after the 
words “as soon as practicable,” to insert | 
the words, “and not more than six 
weeks.” The object of the Amendment, 
he explained, was to fix some precise time 
for the notice of the accident being 
lodged. He thought the words “as soon | 
as practicable” were extremely vague, | 
and likely to lead to litigation, and | 
that the addition of the words he 
proposed was very desirable, not only 
in the interests of the employers, but | 
also, and still more so, in the interests | 
of the employed. For instance, in the 
case of a coal mine, an accident might 
happen all traces of which would dis- 
appear in the course of a few months, 
so that the miner could have no possible 
proof of how the accident happened. 
An accident might happen in a road 
into the coal face, and in less than 
six weeks the coal would be worked 


| 


| 
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Circumstances might arise when it would 
not be practicable to give notice withia 
six weeks. He would point out to the 
hon. Member that the words which had 
been accepted were the result of a -very 
lengthened Debate in Committee, and 
were practically the result of a compre- 


for Accidents) Bill. 


mise between the different suggestions. 


He believed now, after full consideration, 
that they were thoroughly satisfactory, 
and met the circumstances of the case. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH moved, in Sub- 
section (3), after the words, “after the 
happening thereof,” to insert the words, 
“and before the workman has left the 
employment.” He thought that was a 
very important element in the considera- 


|tion of the question when the notice 


ought to be given. It was quite obvious 
that if notice was not given until after 
the workman had left the employment 
and gone to work for somebody else, it 
would be impossible for the employer to 
know whether the accident really hap- 
pened during the time the workman was in 
his employment, or whether it happened 
outside and a fictitious claim was being 
made upon him as the most likely subject 
from whom to recover some damages. 
Of course there would be the safeguarding 
proviso as to the employer not being 
prejudiced by want of notice and as to 


out and the road abandoned and fallen, | the want of notice being accidental. 


and all trace destroyed of the accident. 
This involved no question of principle, 
and he thought the Government would 
do well to accept these words. He hai 


the same Amendment on the Paper in| 


the Committee stage, and the Colonial 
Secretary did him the honour to accept 
it, but at a subsequent stage he rather 
repudiated the engagement, and accepted 
an Amendment of an hon. Member on 
the other side of the House. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman, on recon- 
sideration, would see that these words 
were much more definite and likely to 
improve the Bill than those which he 
accepted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN admitted that 
this Ainendment would make the pro- 
vision more definite, and therefore it was 
the less acceptable, because they were 
dealing with indefinite circumstances. It 
would be perfectly unfair to say that a 
man must give notice within six weeks. 


| Sir R. REID hoped that the Govern- 
|ment would not accept the Amendment. 
The words would make it possible for an 
injured workman to be deprived of com- 
| pensation although he had given notice 
|as soon as practicable. The employer 
| might dismiss the man. 
| Mr. CHAMBERLAIN | said that 
| there was a difficulty which ought to be 
'met if possible. But it was only desired 
| to meet the case of a voluntary change of 
‘employment by the workman, and not 
|the case of dismissal by the employer. 
He suggested that the hon. Member 
‘should insert the word “ voluntarily” 
before “ changed his employment” in the 
Amendment. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
|put the case of a man who had given 
notice to leave his employment and was 
injured the day before the notice expired. 
How would that case be affected by the 
Amendment? This part of the Bill, as 


| 
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it stood, was the result of a compromise 
between the different interests, and it 
ought not to be changed. 

Sir J. JOICEY said that he agreed 
that on this point a compromise had been 
arrived at with the approval of the Gov- 
ernment, and therefore he must oppose 
the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved to 
amend the Amendment by inserting the 
word “ voluntarily.” 

Amendment 


amended, by inserting 


after the word “has” the word 
* voluntarily.” 
Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) 


regretted that the Government had 
viven any countenance to this Amend- 
ment. The clause in its present 
shape represented a compromise be- 
tween the different interests concerned ; 
and it was most unwise to reopen the 
question for such a trivial matter as the 
Amendment would guard against. He 
could not see any substantial danger to 
be obviated. There was already sufficient 
safeguard against fraudulent claims. If 
the words were introduced a_ thorny 
legal question would be raised, which 
would lead to all sorts of technical points 
being urged against the workman's 
claim. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that this was not a trivial matter. 
Representations had been made to him 
by employers who would be seriously 
affected by the Bill. He knew that 
aiready there had been great ditiiculty in 
cases of workmen who had left their 
employment without giving notice of 
accident. After all, it was only notice 
that was required. The right hon. 
Gentleman said thorny questions of 
law would be raised by the Amend- 
ment, but it would tax even his in- 
genuity to raise a thorny legal question 
out of this very simple matter. If a 
workman voluntarily changed his em- 
ployment it was not asking too much 
that he should be required to give notice 
if on a certain day before leaving his 
employment an accident occurred which 
might lead to consequences upon which a 
claim would be made. 

Mr. HALDANE thought it was not 
worth while to re-open this thorny 
question upon which there was so much 
discussion in Committee. He reminded 


Mr. J. Wilson. 
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the Home Secretary of what passed 
when this clause was accepted in Com- 
mittee. The question was raised by 
hon. Members below the Gangway, and 
he, knowing something of the matter, 
gave what assistance he could in drafting 
the Amendment, and that in consultation 
with representatives of coal owners was 
agreed to, and afterwards moved in the 
House by the hon. Member for Gains. 
borough, and accepted by the Home 
Secretary as satisfactory. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
now depart from an agreement arrived 
at after considerable trouble. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said the 
considerations which led hon. Members 
to oppose the Amendment did not pre- 
vent them earlier in the evening sup- 
porting an Amendment in relation to a 
matter upon which there was quite as 
much agreement in Committee as in the 
present instance. [‘‘No!”] He spoke of 
matters within his own knowledge. 
Hon. Gentlemen were then ready to re- 
verse an arrangement arrived at after 
full deliberation. 

*Mr. FENWICK could not admit that 
the cases were parallel. In the case re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, there was 
not an accepted compromise such as this 
was. This was an arrangement arrived at 
after conference outside of the House 
between representatives of workmen 
and employers, and afterwards approved 
by the Committee. 

Mr. RENSHAW said there were other 
interests to serve besides those of colliery 


proprietors, and this Amendment he 
considered a valuable addition for 
both employers and workmen in 
factories. Factory hands often changed 
their employment and it was only 
right there should be some _ check 


on a workman so that he should not, long 
after he had left an employer, send ina 
claim for compensation for an injury of 
which he gave no notice at the time it 
occurred. 

Mr. B. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton) desired to hear from the Home 
Secretary his version of the arrangement. 
Was it not the case that when this matter 
had been long in Debate in the House, 
and there seemed no likelihood of coming 
to a settlement, there was a conference 
in the Lobby between the parties, and as 
the result the hon. Member for Gains- 
boreugh proposed words which were 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that, in the 


could a departure from that settlement | absence of any agreement outside the 


be justified ? 


House or in the Lobby which bound the 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER protested | House and the Government, he thought 


against the supposition that representa- 
tives of any one class of industry even 
after consultation with other branches 
could bind the House to the acceptance 
of a particular proposal. 
ment he thought had made a wise con- 
cession, and he hoped they would adhere 
to it. 
*SIR 


MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 


said his recollection was that, after the | 
subject had been discussed for a day in | 
Committee, when the House met on the | 
next day, which if he remembered rightly | 


was Wednesday, he was informed through 
the usual channels that an arrange- 
ment, compromise, or settlement had 
been arrived at amongst those who 
had been very active in the discussion 
as representing employers on the one 
hand and workmen on the other ; he did 
not know that they were confined to the 
coal industry, and that an Amendment 
was going to be proposed. 
subsequently proposed by the hon. Mem- 


The Govern- | 


That was | 


| this Amendment was a perfectly reason- 


| able one. He should think it was a slip 
| which made the terms of notice in case 
'of death different from the terms of 
| notice in case of injury. He could see no 
| reason for making the notice different in 
| the one case than in the other, and, there- 
fore, apart from any question of agree- 
ment, he saw no objection to the Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
said the Government had _ accepted 
the words “twelve months from the time 
|of death.” Those words had _ been 
adopted as the result of a compromise 
which was arrived at between the em- 
ployers and the representatives of labour, 
| and he believed they embodied the gene- 
| ral consensus of all employers in the 

House. He objected to the Government 
| now going back from their acceptance of 
| those words. 
| Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL (Fife, 
|W.) pointed out that in case of death 


ber for Gainsborough, and as it appeared | time had to be allowed for the represen- 
to the Government to be reasonable it | tation of some person who was qualified 
was accepted. Of course that did not | to pursue the claim. That was the reason 
bind the action of the House, nor did he | why a distinction was drawn between a 





think this addition would upset the 
settlement. 
tion which had not been raised when the 
settlement was arranged. He did not 
think that in accepting the present pro- 
position the Government were commit- 
ting any breach of engagement. 


Question put, “ That the words ‘and 
before the workman has voluntarily left 
the employment’ be there inserted.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 196; 
Noes, 121.—(Division List, No. 271.) 


Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) moved 
in Sub-section (3) to leave out the word 
“twelve” (“twelve months”) and to in- 
sert the word “six.” He failed to see 
why six months notice should be deemed 
sufficient in case of injury and twelve 
months in case of death. The latter 
time was too long and would lead to 
great litigation. It was not right to have 
uncertainty hanging over the employers 
so long, nor was it good for the work- 
people themselves. 


This related to a new ques- | 


| case of injury and a case of death. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But six 
months is the time within which letters 
of administration must be taken out. 
| Mr. STUART-WORTLEY pointed out 
| that in case of death an element of un- 
| certainty was removed as to whether the 
|injury really resulted from the accident 
Six months was allowed in case of injury 
| because the effects might not develop 
until some time afterwards. In the case 
| of death there was no room for such 
| uncertainty. 
Mr. 8. WOODS (Essex, Waltham- 
| stow) said the clause as it stood in the 
| Bill was the result of a compromise 
| between the employers of labour and the 
working-men representatives in that 
House, which it took nearly a week to 
effect, and which was accepted on behalf 
of the Government by the Home Secre- 
tary. That being so, he could not for 
the life of him understand why the 
Government should be departing 
from pledges and promises and under- 
standings which were made and arrived 
at in the Committee stage. He hoped 
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that in these circumstances the Govern- | The Amendment was, he said, in the 
ment would reconsider their position and | same direction as that which had just 


would not accept the Amendment now | been decided. 


moved. | 


Mr. RENSHAW protested against | 
the doctrine that that House was to! 
be bound by any meeting such was held 
by Members outside that House, and | 
which induced the Government to accept 
the Amendments as a ready means of 
getting forward their Measure. He 
thought this Amendment was an 
eminently reasonable one. It must be | 
in the interests of all parties that these 
claims should be made as soon as possible, 
that they should he finally settled. There 
should be no reason why compensation | 
in the case of death should be delayed | 
for so long a period as 12 months. 

Mr. HALDANE thought the reason | 
why twelve months was adopted was a| 
technical one. Lord Campbell’s Act, by | 
the analogy of which these actions were 
brought, gave action in the first instance 
to the personal representatives. These 
personal representatives had six months | 
in which to bring the action. If they 
did not do so within the six months, | 
then the Act gave the action to the 
defendants, and in that case it was 
necessary that a further period should Le 
allowed. He had no doubt the analogy 
of Lord Campbell’s Act was in the mind 
of the draughtsman and made him put 
in an extra six months in the case of 
death. 

Mr. W.E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
was understood to support the Amend- 
ment. 


)it had expired 


Question put, “ That the word ‘twelve, | 
stand part of the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 84 ; Noes, | ;, meet the evidence. 
| 


158.—(Division List, No. 272). 
Word “ six” inserted. 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 


toft) moved, in Sub-section (3), to leave | 


out the words,— 


“ Provided always that the want of such notice 
shall not be a bar to the maintenance of such 
proceedings if it is found in the proceedings 
for settling the claim that the employer is not 
prejudiced in his defence by the absence of such 
notice, or that such absence was occasioned by 
mistake or other reasonable cause.” 


Mr. S. Woods. 





| objection. 
held, and in the course of it the employer 


| by the claim. 


The provisions that the 
claim should be lodged within six months 
of the accident, and, in the event of 
death, payment to the workman’s repre- 
sentatives was to be made within six 
months of the death, were practically 
abrogated by the provision which he 


‘desired to omit, and which seemed to be 


part of a sacred compromise. A man, 
without having given notice of any acci- 
dent, without having lodged a claim, 
might, two, three, or five years after- 
wards, launch the employer into the 
whole of the proceedings under this Bill, 
There was nothing to stop it, and the 
employer zn dimine could not lodge an 
An inquiry must be solemuly 


was asked to show, perhaps five years 
afterwards, that he had been prejudiced 
He did not know what 
kind of evidence he would be required 
to give. It had been said that the Bill 
would throw a heavy liability on em- 
ployers, and the answer was that the em- 
ployers could cover themselves by in- 
surance. But it was clear that if the 
risk under an insurance pciicy was one 
which could not be determined for cer- 
tainty within any period, then the rate 
of premium which the insurance com- 
pany would demand would be much 
heavier than if the risk ran off in a 
limited period. He could not understand 
on what ground the employer was to be 
subjected to the worry of an action under 
the Bill if the reasonable time allowed by 
without proper notice 
having been given. If a man had not 
given notice and lodged his claim, the 


/employer must be prejudiced by the 


lapse of time, because he was less able 
He had been told 
on the responsible authority of insurance 
offices that the existence of this proviso 
would increase the risk of the employer, 
and thereby increase the premium which 
| the employer would have to pay. 


*Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that if he were to accept the Amend- 
ment, the Government would be violating 
the very sensible agreement which had 

'been entered into. The proposal in the 
| Bill was not an unreasonable one. 


| 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. ASCROFT moved, in Sub-sec- 
tion (3), to leave out the words, “em- 
ployer is not prejudiced in his defence 
by the absence of such notice,” and to 
insert the words,— 

“omission to give such notice did not arise 
from any intention to prejudice the employer 
in his defence.” 

He said that the object of the Amend- 
ment was to prevent an innocent work- 
man who had been injured from being 
deprived of the right of compensation 
through not giving notice “as soon as 
practicable.” This phrase might be con- 
strued by an arbitrator to mean the day, 
or the day following, the accident. If, 
in. accordance with the Bill as at present 
drawn, by any oversight of the workman 
notice was not given “as soon as prac- 
ticable,” and in the meantime the em- 
ployer was prejudiced in his defence, 
then the workman lost his right. Be- 
tween the time when the workman gave 
notice and the time of inquiry the roof 
of the building might have fallen, and 
the state of the place where the accident 
happened might be entirely changed. 
The question might then arise as to 
whether the workman had used the prop 
which ought to have been used, and the 
employer might not be able to ascertain 
whether the workman had used it. The 
consequence would be that the workman 
would be placed in this position—the 
employer having been prejudiced in his 
defence, the workman would have no 
right to compensation. His Amendment 
was designed to get rid of the unfair 
position of the workman. 

*Srm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
feared that the remarks he used with 
reference to the last Amendment were 
as applicable to this. He could not 
accept this Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


*Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved, in Sub-section (3), to leave out 
the word “absence” (“absence of such 
notice”), and to insert the word “ want.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Se MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 

moved, in Sub-section (3), to leave out 

the word “absence” (“such absence”), 

and to insert the word “ want.” 
Amendment agreed to. 
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*Sm JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) moved, in Sub-section (3), to 
leave out the words,— 


“notices shall be served in the manner pro- 
vided for by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
Section seven,” 


And to insert the actual words of Section 
7 of the Act of 1880, as follows :— 


“Notice in respect of an injury under this 
Act shall give the name and address of the 
person injured, and shall state in ordinary 
language the cause of the injury and the date 
at which it was sustained, and shall be served 
on the employer, or, if there is more than one 
employer, upon one of such employers. 

“The notice may be served by delivering the 
same to or at the residence or place of business 
of the person on whom it is to be served. 

“The notice may also be served by post by 
a registered letter addressed to the person on 
whom it is to be served at his last known 
place of residence or place of business, and 
if served by post shall be deemed to have been 
served at the time when a letter containing the 
same would have been delivered in the ordi- 
nary course of post, and in proving the service 
of such notice it shall be sufficient to prove 
that the notice was properly addressed and 
registered. 

“Where the employer is a body of persons 
corporate or unincorporate the notice shall be 
served by delivering the same at or by sending 
it by post in a registered letter addressed to 
the office, or if there be more than one office, 
any one of the offices of such body. 

“A notice under this section shall not be 
deemed invalid by reason of any defect or in- 
accuracy therein, unless the judge who tries 
the action arising from the injury mentioned 
in the notice shall be of opinion that the de- 
fendant in the action is prejudiced in his defence 
by such defect or inaccuracy, and that the 
defect or inaccuracy was misleading.” 


Agreed to. 


Amendment made, Sub-section (4), to 
leave out the word “ascertaining,” and 
to insert the words “taking steps to 
ascertain.”—(Sir Matthew White Ridley.) 


Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) said that 
he had been asked by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Tyneside Division 
(Mr. Joseph A. Pease) to move the 
Amendment which stood in his name, 
namely, in Sub-section (4), after the word 
“ certifies,” to insert the words “ with 
the approval of a Secretary of State.” 
In Committee the Home Secretary 
promised that the Government would 
consider this Amendment. The hon. 


Member for the Tyneside Division was 
very anxious that the schemes under the 
Bill should have the approval of the 
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Secretary of State, and he would be glad: 
to learn that the Home Secretary agreed 
with his Amendment. 

*Srm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said it was quite true that in Committee 
he undertook to consider whether the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies could be 
brought into some relationship with the 
Home Office. Having given the best con- 
sideration to the subject, he did not see 
that any advantage would be gained by 
requesting the Secretary of State to look 
‘over all the schemes again. The Home 
Office had not the actuarial or other 
knowledge to fit them for the purpose. 
‘They might, he thought, put every 
confidence in the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. 


Amendment, by leave withdrawn. 


Amendment made, in Sub-section (4) 
after the word “ workmen,” to insert the 
words “ of an employer.”—(Sir Matthew 


White Ridley). 


*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved, in Sub-section (4), after the 
word “ Act” (“commencement of this 
Act”) to insert: “The Registrar may 
give a certificate to expire at the end of 
a limited period not less than five 
years.” 

*Sir C. DILKE said it was quite right 
that the Registrar should give a limited 
period, but why should he be tied up to 
-“ not less than five years.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said it 
was quite obvious that some words were 
necessary. The Registrar having regard 
to what his information and obligation 
would he, and also to the fact that he 
wished to have a period within which he 
must review his decision, himself sug- 
gested that the period should be five years. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the return of Mr. SpEAKeEr after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. WOODS moved in Sub-section 
(4), after the words “condition of their 
hiring ” to insert :— 

“No scheme shall be so certified unless the 
said scheme has been approved of, as ascertained 
by ballot vote of a majority of the workmen 
under that employer, and under rules made by 


the Registrar as to how, when, and where the 
said ballot vote should be taken.”’ 


Mr. J. Samuel. 


{COMMONS! 
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He hoped the Government would accept 
the Amendment, which he believed would 
make the scheme satisfactory. 


Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL as- 
sured the hon. Member that since this 
question was discussed in Committee his 
right hon. Friends the Home Secretary 
and the Colonial Secretary and himself 
had carefully considered it, and they had 
been in communication with the Registrar 
of Friendly Secieties on the subject, and 
every means would be taken to ascertain 
in the best possible way the feelings of 
the workmen on any particular scheme. 
After full consideration, and with every 
desire to meet the reasonable wishes of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, it was im- 
possible for the Government to accept 
this Amendment. He could not help 
thinking that the hon. Member who had 
moved it had not sufficiently applied his 
mind to the difficulties in the way. 
Some principle must be laid down, and 
was it to be that the workmen of to-da 
were to bind the workmen of the future} 

Mr. WOODS said that under the 
Mines Regulation Act, 1887, ballots had 
been taken on the appointment of check- 
weighers, and the result of the ballots 
lasted for seven years, although the 
workmen were constantly changing. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that that was an entirely different matter. 
Those ballots were held merely for the 
purpose of electing a check-weigher ; but 
was a workman who was going to leave 
his employment to-morrow to control the 
rights and liabilities of the parties to the 
scheme who came after him? There 
would be no reason why, if the registrar 
thought it right that the wishes of the 
workmen should be ascertained in this 
particular way, that course should not 
be adopted; but the Government sub- 
mitted that a compulsory ballot would 
be quite unworkable. The Government 





looked at this question from the practical 
|point of view, and they felt that to 
\impose a compulsory ballot would be 
| to create a difficulty in the establishment 
| of useful schemes, and would render the 
clause practically of no effect. The 
Government wished to make these 
schemes easy to work, and they honestly 
believed—and their opinion was shared 
by the responsible official to whom he 
had referred—that it would be against 
the interest both of the workmen and the 
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The constituency was an inappropriate 
one for the purpose, consisting as it did 
of men, women, and boys, and continually 
shifting from day to day. 

*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
said that the Attorney General met the 
analogy of the appointment of a check- 
weigher by the objection that a vote 
ascertained by ballot in a continually 
changing constituency mould be binding 
on futurity. It so happened that if the 
registrar sanctioned any scheme to-day 
with the consent of the workmen or of a 
portion of the workmen there engaged, 
that scheme would bind the workmen 
coming after unless the scheme were 
revoked. He thought therefore the 
Attorney General would see that the 
analogy of the appointment of a check- 


{6 Juty 1897} 


‘employers to impose a compulsory ballot. 





weigher was exactly correct, because by 
a certain majority of the workmen a} 
check-weigher was appointed and he| 
acted as check-weigher for future work- | 
men. If the Attorney General ‘could | 
show that a schemeaccepted by amajority | 
of the workmen or by the entire body of | 


them would not bind workmen who came 
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plaint is made to the said registrar by or 
on behalf of the workmen.” Those words 
would no doubt be accepted by the House 
and again he put his question to the 
Attorney General, would he tell the 
House how anyone who acted on behalf 
of the workmen was to ascertain the 
desire of the workmen? He submitted 
that his hon. Friend’s Amendment 
met the position taken up by the 
Attorney General on every point. It 
met him on the point of futurity, for 
every scheme under the Bill would 
do the very thing the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to fear. 
In Committee the Colonial Secretary 
said that after consultation with hon. 
Members he hoped to discover words 
which would meet the difficulty which 
was apprehended. Was that pledge 
given merely to be broken? Was the 
right hon. Gentleman more amenable to 
the rhetorical influence of a deputation 
of employers than to the arguments of 
mild-mannered men like the workmen’s 
representatives in that House? They 
had waited patiently to hear what form 
of words the Secretary for the Colonies 


after them, the analogy would fall to the | was going to propose, but they had waited 
ground, but where a scheme of thiskind in vain. Unless the Amendment or 
was sanctioned it would bind the work- | something of the same nature were intro- 
men for all futurity. He submitted that | duced into the Bill there would inevitably 
something in the nature of the Amend-| be irritation. 

ment was necessary in order to carry out, *Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) 
the intention of the Bill. Sub-section 4 saw nothing unreasonable in the Amend- 
of Clause 1 declared that if the registrar, ; ment, for he held that there must be 


after ascertaining the views of the) 
employers and workmen, certified that 
any scheme was cn the whole not less 
favourable, ete. Would the Attorney 
General show the House how the views | 
of the workmen were to be ascertained ?| 
How could Sub-section 4 be carried out 
unless it was by a vote? Then Sub- 
section 6, which dealt with the revocation 
of a scheme, provided that if any work- 
men or their representatives should sub- 
mit to the registrar primd facie evidence 
that the provisions of any scheme were 





some machinery to enable the views of 
the workmen to be ascertained .clearly 
and decisively. The like means for 
ascertaining the wishes of the workmen 
were in force and constantly used in 
connection with appointment of check 
weighers at collieries. He hoped the 
Government would accept the Amend 
ment, 

Mr. TOMLINSON regretted that no 
machinery had been devised by the 
Government for ascertaining the wishes 
of the workmen. In Committee he had 





no longer so favourable to the workmen | voted with hon. Members who had sug- 
as the provisions of the Act, he should, | gested that procedure by ballot would be 
unless the cause of complaint were} a good way out of the difficulty. He 
removed, revoke his certificate. In his| had some doubt whether the Registrar 
opinion it was necessary, and more neces- | of Friendly Societies would be the best 
sary in view of the Amendment placed ‘adviser in questions of this kind. There 
on the Paper by the Home Secretary, | might be cases in which employers would 
that some machinery should be set on| want to know the exact wishes of the 
foot for ascertaining the desire of the | workmen, and whether those wishes were 
workmen. The Amendment suggested | shared by all of them How were the 
by the Home Secretary was that “if com- | employers to ascertain the workmen’s 
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views? The point about the changing 
character of the constituency was not as 
substantial as some people might think. 
When a body of working men _ ac- 
quiesced in a particular arrangement it 
was unlikely that their views would be 
repudiated by their immediate successors. 

Mr. THOMAS BURT (Morpeth) was 
glad that the Amendment had received 
so much support on the other side of the 
House. It was a comparatively easy 
matter to ascertain the views of em- 
ployers because they were few in number. 
To ascertain the views of the workmen 
was a more difficult matter, and the only 
practical way of doing so was by the 
ballot. . Many of the objections urged 
that evening by the Attorney General 
against the Amendment were urged 
against the proposal to ascertain the 
views of the workmen by ballot 
when the Mines Regulation Act of 
1887 was under discussion in that House. 
He believed the Attorney General that 
the Government desired to carry out the 
views of the workman. Practical diffi- 
culties would soon vanish if some scheme 
of the kind was adopted and embodied 
in the Bill. As the Government had 
the testimony of the employers and the 
representatives of the workman in the 
mining industry that the provision had 
worked exceedingly well, he hoped the 
Government would accept the proposal 
before the House, or formulate some 
provision of their own to meet the neces- 
sities of the case. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES pointed out 
that the sub-section put the whole power 
of deciding into the hands of the Regis- 
trar General. That person must ke a 
man of the most remarkable knowledge, 
discretion, and ability. He must be 
such an official as the world had never 
yet seen. [ZLaughter.} But that was 
the plan of the Government. [Laughter, 
and “ Hear, hear!”| He was to ascer- 
tain the views of employers and em- 
ployed. How could he? As he pleased. 
Tf he found he had no adequate means 
of ascertaining those views he had to 
guess them. [Laughter.| The plan that 
the views of the workmen should be 
ascertained by asking the workmen 
themselves was a plan entirely new to 
that proposed by the Government, and 
should have been substituted for it. He 
was pained to hear it imputed that the 
Colonial Secretary had been guilty of a 


Mr. Tomlinson. 


{COMMONS} 
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breach of faith. That was a thing of 
which the Colonial Secretary was in- 
capable. He expected the hon. Member 
for Bordesley would have got up and 
defended him. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART. 
MENT (Mr. Jesse Coitines, Birming. 
ham, Bordesley) : It is quite unnecessary, 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES did not 
agree. When a direct charge was made 
against a Member in his absence one of 
his friends should get up and defend him. 
[ Laughter. } 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The discussion of 
this alleged breach of faith is not relevant 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that 
if the matter were boldly left to the de- 
cision of the workmen it would be right 
to have a ballot of the workmen, but to 
make that a Court of Appeal from the 
decision of an omnipotent Registrar 
General seemed to him to be inappro- 
priate. They should either have the 
ballot of the workmen or the Registrar 
General. 


Sir J. JOICEY asked how the views 
of the workmen could be obtained better 
than by ballot. The miners of this 
country were constantly being balloted 
on some point or other. He did not like 
leaving the whole question to any 
Government officials. Such officials were 
generally animated by entirely different 
considerations from the general public. 
A Government official was generally a 
narrow-minded man who took very 
narrow views of important questions 
and he was not content to let a govern- 
ment official decide when a better means 
of deciding could be obtained. He was 
amazed that in the Bill the Registrar 
General of Friendly Societies should have 
to decide, and yet no method was 
adopted to guide him. The Government 
did not seem to understand the Bill, or 
what it was to accomplish. They did 
not seem to know their minds on any 
point in the Bill. They were constantly 
chopping and changing their views, and 
what the Bill would be like at the end 
of the discussion, he did not know. ‘The 
amendment was accepted by employers 
and workmen, and yet the Government 
refused it. If the Government were not 
prepared to adopt the scheme of the hon. 
Member for Walthamstow let them 
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What- 
ever they did he hoped they would not 
leave the matter in the hands of a 
Government official with nothing what- 
ever to guide him. 

Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, 
Bishop Auckland) hoped the Home 
Secretary vould tell the House how the 
Registrar General of Friendly Societies 


_was to ascertain the viewsof the workmen. 


He believed the amendment was inserted 
at the request of that official, who 


-evidently had the foresight to see he had 
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introduced by theGovernment. [\‘ Hear, 
hear!”] They were rapidly approching 
a state of things in which the main 
administrative power and a large part of 
the legislative power of the country 
would rest with the permanent officials, 
and they ought to protest against it. 
*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, 
regretted that he had not had the advan- 
tage of listening to the whole of the 
Debate, but he had heard the very extra- 
ordinary speech of the hon. and learned 
Member—a speech which had caused 





under the Bill, to perform a task which | him considerable surprise. That an able 


he had no means of _ performing | Government official like the Registrar of 
either to his own _ satisfaction| Friendly Societies was the person to 
or that of the parties concerned.| judge actuarially and impartially of 


As to the meaning of the words, “take| the merits of the case had, he thought, 
steps to ascertain,” the Registrar might|been already accepted by the House. 
merely go to a colliery or works and; He understood the proposal was for a 
inquire of one or two of the workmen | compulsory ballot of the workmen. He 
what their view was. did not think that was a reasonable pro- 
*Sirn ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver- posal. If he had himself to deal with a 
hampton, W.)said he was one of thosewho scheme, he should unquestionably ap- 
believed in the advantages of friendly proach the workmen and the employers 
arrangements between workmen and }to ascertain their opinions. 
employers—| “hear, hear !”|—and he was) *Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid): 
opposed to anything which would place) How would you ascertain them ? 
obstructions in the way of such arrange-- *Srr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
ments. He was willing to accept the|said he should almost as a matter of 
ballot of the workmen or the certificate course ask for a ballot of the workmen 
of the Registrar, but he was of opinion | exactly as washere proposed. [Opposition 
that they should have either the one or cheers.]| He did not object to anything 
the other and not both. \of the sort, and he believed it was the 
Mr. W. 8, ROBSON (South Shields) | opinion of the Registrar of Friendly 
said this Amendment appeared to him | Societies that in most cases it would be 
to raise a very important question, and | desirable to take a ballot. But there 


if the words in the Bill for ascertaining | were other means by which the Registrar 
‘the opinion of the workmen were merely| could satisfy himself as to the real 


intended to smooth the passage of the opinion of those concerned. It was 
Measure, and not to be of any value in| quite conceivable that there might be 
actual working, he could understand the connected with some business 2 large and 
attitude of the Government. If, how-| powerful Trade Union such as was repre- 
ever, they really intended that the|sented by the hon Member for Mid 
opinion of the workmen should have an| Durham or the hon. Member for the 
efficient influence on the opinion of the} Wansbeck Division. Was he to be told 
Registrar of Friendly Societies they were | that it was necessary for the Registrar 


bound to have some effective means by | 
which that opinion should be ascertained. | 
The argument that the constituency | 
would be a changing one was no argu-. 
ment against taking its opinion. With, 
reference to the power which it was pro-| 
posed to give to the Registrar of Friendly | 
Societies, he would point out that the 


to take a ballot in such circumstances, 
instead of taking the opinion of the repre- 
sentatives of the Trade Union? There 
were many such cases, although in the 
majority of cases the Registrar might ask 
for a ballot. He would remind the 
House that this Bill expressly stated 
that no scheme should he certified 


‘was a growing danger, which became) of their hiring. 





enlarged discretion continually conferred which contained an obligation on the 
on the permanent officials of this country | workmen to join the schemeas a condition 
It was quite conceivable 


more and more apparent in every Bill! also that there might be a scheme which 
i 
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affected a part only and not the whole 
of the workmen. The Registrar of 
Friendly Societies was the most impartial 
and able officer the Government could 
select to judge of any schemes which 
were proposed. 

*Mr. FENWICK said he believed the 
Home Secretary was of such a practical 
turn of mind that if the sanction of these 
schemes rested with him whenever a 
difficulty arose he would insist on a 
ballot being taken. He could not see that 
any reasonable objection could be taken 
to the principle of a compulsory ballot. 
He ventured to say that all the schemes 
for setting aside the provisions of the 
Act would be set in motion by employers. 
Therefore it was necessary to secure that 
the views of the workmen in regard to 
those schemes were completely and accu- 
rately ascertained, and that could only 
be done by ballot. He would also point 
out that when once a scheme was adopted 
it would bind all workmen entering the 
particular employment to which the 


scheme applied in future years. A scheme’ 


might, for instance, be adopted by 500 
workmen, and in the course of a few 
years the industry might so develop that 
1,500 workmen would be employed, and 
the thousand additional men would be 
bound by a scheme, in the framing of 
which they had no voice whatever. [Cries 
of “No, no!”| Would the Attorney 
General tell him then where it was pro- 
vided otherwise? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: It is 
provided otherwise by the words of the 
Bill. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE (Sus- 
sex, Horsham) said the hon. Member who 
had just sat down was entirely mistaken 
in his view of the provision in the Bill. 
It did not in the slightest degree bind 
any workman to enter into a contract 
with the employer ; so far from that the 
words of the clause expressly provided 
that should not in any case be a con- 
dition of employment. Under these cir- 
cumstances the case put by an hon. Mem- 
ber of a workman subsequently coming 
into some employment and finding him- 
self bound by the result of a scheme 
already sanctioned by the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, could not possibly 
arise. If it could, he was bound to say 
he thought much might be said for the 
Amendment. But as it could never arise, 
as the workman was not bound to accept 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
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or come within the four corners of any 
such scheme, he did not think there wag 
any occasion for the Amendment at all, 
They had been told by the Home See. 
retary that if the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies were at all in doubt as 
to the views entertained by the work- 
men, he had power to take a ballot to 
ascertain their views. Again, as the 
Home Secretary had truly pointed out, 
the workmen in all these large industrial 
undertakings was as a rule represented 
more or less fully and truthfully by their 
Trades Union, and surely the Trades 
Union would have the opportunity of 
bringing before the Chief Registrar the 
views of the workmen employed. He 
was sure the Trades Unions would press 
upon the Chief Registrar the advisability 
and necessity of taking a ballot, if they 
felt any doubt as to what the opinion of 
the workmen was. He thought it was a 
most excellent system that all these 
schemes should be submitted to the Chief 
Registrar, not only for the reasons al- 
ready given from the Front Bench, but 
also because it was the only way to insure 
anything like uniformity of practice and 
uniformity of principle in framing and 
sanctioning these schemes. The Chief 
Registrar would no doubt be able to sug- 
gest where these schemes might be im- 
proved by Amendment. He could not 
help thinking in a matter of this sort em- 
ployers and employed would seek not so 
much their private and individual in- 
terest, but to come to an agreement 
which would be useful to both parties, 
and that the Chief Registrar would be 
able to suggest to them how to carry out 
a scheme which would be for the benefit 
of the employed, without pressing too 
heavily on the employers. [“« Hear, 
hear!” 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) said the Amendment pro- 
vided that contracting-out under the Bill 
should be safeguarded by almost the 
identical safeguards which were proposed 
in connection with the contracting-out 
clauses of the Employers’ Liability Bill 
of the late Liberal Government. An 
Amendment was moved to that Bill by 
which contracting-out was provided for 
subject only to a ballot of the workmen 
employed in the particular employment. 
That Amendment was supported by the 
entire Opposition, including the Members 
of the present Government ; and it was 
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rumoured that that proposal had the 
support of the present Home Secretary, 
but that the right hon. Gentleman was 
overborne by a stronger personality in 
the Cabinet. If that were so, he was 
surprised at the right hon. Gentleman’s 
complete right-about-face in the matter. 
But the Home Secretary might say that 
there was inconsistency also on the 
Liberal Benches. For his part, he had 
always been in favour of contracting-out 
with this safeguard; and he was of the 
same opinion still. Hitherto, the doc- 
trine of the Conservative Party was that 
the views of working men were not to 
be taken from the Trades Union leaders, | 
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Walthamstow? The opposition from 
the Front Bench was either real or 
unreal. If the workmen were to have a 
voice in the schemes the Government 
should give the House some light and 
leading in the matter. He believed the 
colliery owners and employers of labour 
in the House during the Debate had 
accepted the Amendment and were quite 
willing it should be added to the Bill. 
He could not, therefore, understand why 
the Government refused either to give 
their own form of words or to accept the 
Amendment in its present form. The 
Registrar had to take steps to ascertain 
the views of the workmen and the Home 


who were merely officials, and that it was | Secretary said he was to go down to the 
necessary to go to the working men fae He did not think the Govern- 
large. Now the House had the novel | ment could contemplate that the Regis- 
spectacle of seeing a Conservative Gov-|trar should go down to the works and 
ernment urging that the views of the|there obtain the views of the men. If 
workmen should be derived from the|the Registrar had the power given to 
Trades Union leaders, and the Trades him he could ascertain by a ballot vote 
Union leaders urging that those views|what were the views of the work- 





should be ascertained from the menthem-|men in the various workshops. 
selves. |When this matter was dicussed in 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER hoped that |Committee the Colonial Secretary 


e | 
Her Majesty’s Government would leave 


the matter in the hands of the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies. He was surprised | 
to hear the Home Secretary attach so 
much importance to the Trades Union 
delegates as representing the views of the 
working classes. 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that what he had said was that the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies would 
avail himself of every means for ascer- 
taining the views of the workmen in 
regard to a particular scheme. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER objected to 
the idea that Trade Union leaders were 
representatives of the working classes, 


and expressed the hope that the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies would, 
under no_ circumstances whatever, 


attach anything like supreme import- 
ance to their views. 

Mr. PICKARD observed that the 
Home Secretary had practically admitted 
the contention that the workmen should 
be consulted and a ballot vote taken in 
order to inform the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies as to what he should 
do, but they had had no form of words 
suggested either from the Attorney 
General or the Home Secretary. That 





being so why would they not accept the 


amendment of the hon. Member aad 


| undertook to consult with the Labour: 
‘Members and assist them in framing 


words that would meet the case. No’ 


opposition had been made to the Amend- 


ment from any quarter, and he believed 
if the vote of the House could have been 
taken by hon. Members rising in their 
places, it would have been carried by a 
majority of three-fourths. When the 


‘subject was discussed in Committee, hon. ' 


Members on that side of the House felt 
thankful to the Colonial Secretary for 
the words he used on that occasion, and’ 
he trusted even now that the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree to the words 
that had been proposed, or suggest others 
that would carry out the object aimed 
at. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Rhondda) 
wished to remind the House of what 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Colonial 
Secretary, said on Thursday the 27th 
May, as reported in “The Parliamentary 
Debates.” 


“ He should try to find out words after con- 
sulting with hon. Members, which would meet 
the difficulty that they apprehended.” 


The clause which they were now en- 
deavouring to control by the adoption 
of the words proposed, was the contract- 
ing-out clause. It was known that that 
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clause provided the employers with 
means of contracting out, but it did not 
do the same for the workmen, and _ he 
was not a little surprised to hear the 
hon. Member for Preston say that he did 
not know any employer that would want 
to propose a scheme to contract himself 
out of the provisions of this Bill. 
All he would say was this: if the 
hon. Member were prepared to pro- 
pose to eliminate this contracting- 
out clause from the Bill, every one 
of the Labour Members would be 
glad to support such a_ proposal. 
It was not from the Opposition side that 
the request to be allowed to contract out 
had come. It was well known that he 
and his Friends had done all they could 
to oppose contracting out. They knew, 
and hon. Members generally knew, that 
it would be from the employers that a 
contracting-out proposition would come 
[Cries of “No, no!”] Nothing would 
please the working classes more than to 
tind to-morrow morning that the Govern- 
ment had at last agreed to do away with 
the contracting-out clause. There would 
be shouts of joy all over the country : 
There might be some bonfires or a second 
Jubilee, as it were—[a laugh|—if the 
workmen found they were relieved of 
this: terror. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Colonies 
to fulfil his promise to meet the difficulty 
which was apprehended—to fulfil it by 
omitting from the Bill the contracting- 
out clause. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 108; 
Noes, 163.—(Division List, No. 273.) 


Mr. ASCROFT moved to add in para- 
graph (c), after the word “hiring” the 
following words : — 


“and no employer shall insist on a workman 
joining any scheme, or, as a condition of his 
joining any scheme, require him to withdraw 
trom any friendly society, trade union, or work- 
man’s organisation.” 


The House had admitted the principle 
that an employer shall not have any 
clause in a scheme requiring a workman 
to join it as a condition of employment, 
but there were other ways by which a 
capitalist could compel the workman to 


Mr. W. Abraham. 





join, and this Amendment was drawn for 
the purpose of defeating railway and 
other great companies who make it a 
rule not to allow their men to belong to 
any friendly society, trade union, or 
organisation other than the society they 
themselves organised. To allow this 
would be to place the workman in an 
unfair position, because he would lose 
the advantage of the allowance during 
illness to secure which he had made con- 
tributions in the past, and when he left 
his employment he might be too old to 
join an outside society. It would further 
be a blow to the Trade Unions to allow 
this condition to be imposed. The 
Amendment carried out the principle the 
House had approved. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said the 
first part of the Amendment was really 
not required, for there was already a 
specific statement in the Bill that 


“no scheme shall be so certified which con- 
tains an obligation upon the workmen to join 
the scheme as a condition of their hiring.” 


This, moreover, was not a clause in which 
such a provision could properly be in- 
serted. The Amendment, therefore, was 
both unnecessary and out of place. 

Mr. EDWARD STRACHEY (Somer- 
set, E.) said the friendly societies took 
great interest in this matter, and had 
approached hon. Members upon it. Un- 
doubtedly, unless words such as those 
proposed were inserted, great injustice 
would be done to members of friendly 
societies. He knew of the case of a man 
who had been told that, as a condition 
of his hiring, he must withdraw from the 
Hearts of Oak Benefit Society. 

Mr. McKENNA thought the Attorney 
General should state his intention to in- 
troduce some similar provision in some 
later part of the Bill, because there was 
no sanction placed upon the employer at 
all.at present. If an employer disobeyed 
there was no means of compelling him. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) asked 
the Attorney General whether, although a 
scheme might not contain an objection 
as to hiring, supposing the fact of a work- 
man being told that there was a scheme 
in connection with the industry which he 
must join, that would be a means where- 
by the certificate should be revoked. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
that would be outside the purview of the 
Bill. The clause only dealt with what 
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’ schemes might. be lawful for masters to 
propose and workmen to enter into, and 
it might be a condition of every scheme 
that it shall not contain an obligation on 
the workman to join as a condition of 
their hiring. The case suggested would 
not be a ground to revoke the certificate. 
*Sir C. DILKE agreed that the Amend- 
ment was inapplicable at this place, but 
contended that there was necessity for 
such an Amendment. There could be 
no doubt about the cases at all ; he knew 
some, of his own knowledge, where em- 
ployers made it a condition of employ- 
ment that their men should not be 
members of the trade union. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 108; 
Noes, 177.—(Division List, No. 274.) 


Mr. WOLFF moved, in Sub-section (4), 
to leave out the words :— 


“Tf the funds under any such scheme are not 
sufficient to meet the compensation payable 
thereout the employer shall be liable to make 
good the amount of compensation which would 
be payable under this Act.” 


He said that the Bill of 1893 was thrown 
out because those in charge of it would 
not accept the scheme of contracting 
out. He was strongly of opinion that, 
as the clause stood at present, great in- 
justice would be inflicted on the em- 
ployer. Take the case of a scheme which 
was formed between an employer and 
his workmen. The scheme might have 
existed for a time, and the fund for 
accidents was liable to the charge of a 
certain amount of money which had to 
be borne weekly. At the end of the 
year a strike might take place lasting 
for three months, and then it was found 
that there was no money in the fund. 
The workmen, seeing the position, might 
say that they would have no more to do 
with the fund, and the employer would 
be left to meet the whole liability, which 
in the first instance the workmen had 
contracted to bear jointly with him. 
This would be most unjust to the em- 
ployer, and was not calculated to favour 
the contracting-out arrangements be- 
tween employer and workmen. 

Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, Stroud) 
said that if this portion of the clause 
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was retained (it was not in the original 
Bill) and the Amendment was not ac- 
cepted, it was certain that no contracting 
out would ever take place thereafter. 
Here the House was dealing with a fund 
to which the employer and the workmen 
contributed on the partnership principle, 
in certain proportions, taking a common 
interest, a common risk,. and a common 
liability. Was it in these circumstances 
fair that one partner only in the trans- 
action should be liable for all the risk 
in case the fund was not sufficient to 
meet the liabilities for which it was 
originally instituted? Suppose during 
a long series of years by a scheme of this 
kind the workmen had received a benefit 
far greater than they would get out of 
the provisions of the Bill. In conse- 
quence of a strike, however, the fund 
for a time was insufficient to give the 
same advantages as the workmen might 
obtain under the terms of the Bill. Was 
all the liability to be suddenly thrown 
on the employer, though up to that date 
he had by his contribution placed the 
workmen in a better position than they 
would have been under the Bill itself. It 
was impossible to suppose that any em- 
ployer would enter into one of these per- 
manent relief funds in such circumstances. 
Supposing that, owing to some dispute 
between workmen and employer, the 
latter were suddenly to withdraw in large 
numbers from a scheme of this kind, it 
would for the moment be insufficient to 
meet the liabilities, and the employer 
would be liable to make up the whole 
deficiency, no matter how generous his 
contributions to the scheme might have 
been. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] Under these 
conditions would any such scheme be 
initiated in the future? The Miners’ 
Permanent Relief Fund had an income 
of £80,000, to which the employers 
contributed 25 percent. It had worked 
well for 20 years, but it would not live 
a day if a provision of this kind were 
introduced. Why should it? [* Hear, 
hear!”] If the House desired that the 
principle of contracting out should be a 
reality in the future, in order that the 
principle of a common contribution by 
workmen and employers and of a com- 
mon risk and liability should be main- 
tained, then he hoped the House would 
leave the Bill as it was originally 
introduced. [“‘ Hear, hear! ”} 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that the 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment. [Opposition cheers.| But in 
saying that he did not wish to be thought 
in the least out of sympathy with what 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Belfast. He was convinced that the ob- 
jection of the hon. Member and of the 
hon. Member for Stroud to the proposal 
was due to a misappreciation of its 
effect. No one attached more import- 
ance to the schemes which the Govern- 
ment hoped would be framed under this 
Bill than did he. He differed entirely 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite, who had 
throughout shown their hostility to these 
schemes. To the principle of contract- 
ing out he did not attach so much im- 
portance except as far as it was necessary 
to establish these schemes. He believed 
that in many cases in the future, as in 
the past, alternative schemes of this kind 
would be established without unnecessary 
insistence upon contracting out. But 
he valued these schemes for three rea- 
sons. Under a scheme it was possible 
to have greater freedom and variety than 
under any Act of Parliament. Local 
and trade conditions could be met as 
Parliament could not meet them in deal- 
ing with the whole of the combined 
industries of the country. Secondly, it 
was possible to have arrangements more 
favourable to the workmen than any the 
House would dare to propose as the mini- 
mum to be imposed upon all the trades 
of the country. There would always be 
exceptional employers who would be will- 
ing to make larger sacrifices than any 
which the Legislature imposed as a 
matter of obligation. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Thirdly—and he was not certain that 
this was not most important of all—it 
was desirable that these schemes should 
be arranged, because he believed that 
the best security for the satisfactory ad- 
ministration of the law was in the joint 
effort of workmen and employers; and 
he did not believe that the result would 
ever be so satisfactory under any other 
arrangement. One great advantage of 
schemes like the miners’ relief fund 
was that they had brought in the work- 
people to join in the administration of 
the fund and in the supervision of pay- 
ments, and to a certain extent, to make 
them responsible for their contributions. 
He thought—and had expressed the 
opinion publicly to deputations of the 
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people principally concerned—that the 
contributions hitherto made to these 
societies were inadequate. Twenty-five 
per cent., or 30 per cent. at the outside, 
was an inadequate contribution on the 
part of the employers and on the part of 
the trade. But the principle of these 
relief funds was admirable. He sincerely 
desired to see them continued, and he 
believed they would be; only under the 
Bill the contributions would have to be 
increased. The one condition imposed 
on the employer was that he should pay 
as much to the new scheme as he would 
pay under the Bill. Let them see how 
it would work out. His hon. Friend 
behind (the Member for Stroud) said 
that if under certain circumstances a 
scheme broke down the whole liability 
would fall upon the employer. Nothing 
of the kind ; the liability of the employer 
would-‘not be increased a penny. And 
that was where he thought the hon. 
Member for Belfast had misunderstood 
what was no doubt a rather complicated 
arrangement. Take the case he had 
himself taken. Suppose a scheme estab- 
lished to which the firm concerned con- 
tributed the full amount of its liability 
as valued by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. Let them assume that the 
firm contributed £1,000 a year and the 
workpeople another £1,000. There 
would then be an opportunity of giving 
double the benefits given under the Act. 
Not that the amounts would necessarily 
be doubled, but the contributions might 
be disposed of in other ways and for 
other purposes than those contemplated 
in the Bill. They might, for instance, 
give assistancein case of accidents causing 
injuries that lasted less than a fort- 
night, or in cases of illness, or by way of 
superannuation ; they might, in fact, 
|make a scheme that would embrace all 
| the necessities of the workpeople employed 
‘by means of a joint contribution, pro- 
|vided that the contribution of the 


| employer amounted to his liability under 


|this Bill. His hon. Friend supposed a 
strike. Thereupon, of course, the contri- 
butions of the workmen ceased, and the 


| 
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benefits would be reduced proportion- 
ately ; but no additional liability would 
be thrown upon the employer. As long 
as he paid his £1,000 a year he would 
have done all the Bill called upon him 
to do, and would pay not one farthing 
more. [“ Hear, hear!”] He believed, 
therefore, that the contention of his two 
hon. Friends was based on a misappre- 
hension of the proposal in the Bill. It 
was a perfectly fair and_ reasonable 
proposal. It only went to secure that 
by no possibility under any scheme 
should the employer escape from the 
liability imposed upon him in the Bill. 
It did not exaggerate or increase that 
liability by a fraction of a penny. He 
trusted he had made clear what was the 
intention of the clause, and if he had 
successfully done so he hoped his hon. 
Friend would be content to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said there 
was another point in which he thought 
this proposal would have a very serious 
effect in making contracting-out schemes 
impossible, and that was in regard to one 
kind of scheme with which the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
had not been dealing at all. He had 
been dealing with cases of a running 
fund in trades where the accidents were 
not serious. But there was one industry 
in which, if anywhere, this new liability 
which the Bill threw on the employers 
would cause a very great inclination to 
make schemes of this kind, and to make 
them in a way which this particular 
proposal would very seriously affect. Take 
the case of dangerous colliery accidents. 
The possibility of a big explosion in 
which a hundred or two hundred, or 
perhaps four hundred people might be 
killed, would always be before the owner 
of a dangerous pit. It might be tho- 
roughly to the advantage of the owner of 
a pit of that sort to establish a scheme 
with contributions from the workmen 
and from himself, much larger year by 
year than the actual actuarial value of 
any risk of a big explosion, in order to 
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avoid the ruin that a big explosion, if 
it came off would entail upon him. Just 
on the principle that a man paid a 
heavier fire insurance than the actual 
actuarial risk demanded. In this case 
see what happened. Year after year, for 
many years, the owner of the colliery 
had continued to pay very handsomely 
in all cases of accidents ; the men had 
had the advantage—in the case of 
small accidents, in the case of explosions 
which killed one, two, or three of their 
number —of very much better terms than 
they would get under the Bill. But 
some day there came the great explosion 
which this insurance fund would be 
established to protect the employer 
against. Look at the effect the pro- 
vision would have. Then of course, the 
fund, in which there might be a few 
thousand pounds, became bankrupt at 
once, and instead of the employer being 
able to have the advantage which the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chester-le- 
street was anxious he should have, of 
establishing an insurance fund and letting 
the men have recourse to that, as soon 
as the fund was exhausted the men 
would come against their employer and 
make him bankrupt. Well, that entirely 
put an end, he thought, to the possibility 
of any contracting-out scheme in regard 
to collieries ; he thought that the case of 
the collliers ought to be considered. 

*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) said he 
had listened attentively to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech in the hope of find- 
ing a valid argument in favour of this 
sub-section, but he listened in vain. He, 
as it seemed, avoided the most important 
point in the matter. He took the con- 
crete case of an employer, after contract- 
ing with his workmen out of the Bill 
in favour of a scheme more beneficial to 
them, paying £1,000 a year to the fund 
created by that scheme, and he stated 
that so long as he paid that sum he 
would have done all the Bill required, 
and would not pay a farthing more, and 
he therefore argued that this sub-section 
did not increase his liability; but he 
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forgot that in the case supposed the 
funds under the scheme would have been 
insufficient to pay the compensations 
due, and that the claims for these com- 
pensations would be made by individual 
workmen, who would, if this sub-section 
became law,-be entitled to receive the 
compensation due under the Bill, not- 
withstanding the existence of the scheme. 
If any such workmen were to commence 
an action against the employer for com- 
pensation, it would be no defence to his 
action. that he had paid for many years 
under the contract annually a sum which 
had been the actuarial measure of his 
liability under this Act. He would have 
to pay the whole amount of compensa- 
tion then due, and therefore, so far from 
his not being called upon to pay one 
farthing more, he would have to pay, 
perhaps, £300 apiece to. 20 workmen 
who had been killed. If he was right in 
this—and he should be very glad to be 
corrected if wrong—then the employer 
would have to pay all that he had agreed 
to pay under the contract and also the 
compensation required by this Act. It 
followed that no employer in his senses 
would enter into such a contract, for he 
would be playing the game with the 


workmen of “ heads I lose, tails you win.” | 


Consequently this sub-section would kill 
all schemes, or rather prevent their 


coming to the birth, and as he agreed. 


with the right hon. Gentleman in valuing 
these schemes very highly, he must 
object to this sub-section. And he had 
an additional reason beyond those men- 
tioned by him for valuing these schemes. 
Unless by means of some one of them 
the employer contracted out, it might be 
impossible at his death to wind up his 
estate for many years, because. both his 
real and personal property would be 
liable for the compensation which he had 
to pay, consisting, perhaps, of pensions 
for 30 years or more. The House was 
acting like Penelope with her web-— 
during the morning they were endeavour- 
ing to pass in Grand Committee the 
Mr. Sydney Gedge. 


{COMMONS} 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
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Land Transfer Bill, which: was to: maka 
the transfer of land easy, and in the 
evening they were extending the charges 
upon land, rendering the production of 
long titles necessary. He hoped that 
some Member of the Government would 
clear up the point which he had taken, 
and, if that be not done, he must 


vote against this sub-section. [“ Hear, 
hear! ”] 
*Mr. J. A. PEASE said he. should 


vote against the Amendment. That side 
of the House was opposed to contracting 
out of the Bill on principle, and whilst 
mutual arrangements might be made out- 
side the Bill, he was not going to be a 
party to placing the working men in a 
worse position, in the event of their con- 
tracting out under the provisions of the 
Bill, than they would be in if there was 
no contracting out clause at all. He 
thought that in the remarks. from the 
Treasury Bench full justice had not been 
done to the employers in the north of 
England. As a matter of fact the maxi- 
mum was 20 per cent. In addition to 
that the employers had for many years 
past contributed free coals and free 
houses to their workmen. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: It is part of 
their wages. 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE said that was s0, 
but it was possible for the employer to 
get rid of a workman at a fortnight’s 
notice. Then in addition to free house 
and coals, an injured workman had 
free medical attendance and the employer 
contributed 5s. a week, smart money it 
was called technically, which commenced 
from the date of an accident and not two 
weeks after it as was proposed in the 
Bill. He thought it was only fair to the 
employers to say this much. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
said he agreed with a great deal of the 
speech of the Colonial Secretary, but he 
could not quite agree with his conclu- 
sion. He felt, perhaps, more strongly 
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than his right hon. Friend the enormous 
advantage of these arrangements. It 
was quite clear that any man who valued 
the independence and the manliness of 
the working classes, must be of opinion 
that it was far better that they should be 
able to make their own arrangements— 
[“hear, hear!” ]—but inasmuch as they 
had dependents relying on them for sub- 
sistence, it was thought proper by ‘the 
Government that they should not be 
allowed to make any arrangement that 
would be worse for themselves than the 
compensation provided by the Bill. 
Surely, however, the Bill as it would 
stand, even if the Amendment was 
carried, would be ‘entirely adequate for 
the object. It was not merely that the 
workmen should be consulted as a body, 
or that they should individually contract, 
but the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
had to see that the conditions of every 
scheme were as favourable to the work- 
men as the provisions of the Bill. If 
the House was to rely on the Registrar 
at all, they must conclude that he would 
come to a right decision. Even ‘if the 
Amendment were carried it would be per- 
fectly clear that the workmen would be 


235 


put in as good, if not a better position | 


than under the Bill. His right hon. 
Friend said that if the Amendment were 
not carried, the employer would not be 
worse off; but he agreed with his hon. 
Friend below him that he would be worse 
off. If the employer was not better off 
under the scheme than under the Bill, 
what inducement was there to him to 
enter into an arrangement? Even on the 
ground that the employer would be 
equally well off under one arrangement 
as under the other, his right hon. Friend 
ought, he thought, to agree to the 
Amendment. It was quite conceivable 


too, that under a scheme the employer 
might have to contribute more than he 
would have to find under the Bill, and 
in that case he would be positively worse 
off. It appeared to him that there would 
be no inducement to employers to enter 
into. these arrangements, and in the 
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circumstances he would have to vote for 
the Amendment. 


| Mr. LIONEL HOLLAND (Tower Ham- 
| lets, Bow and Bromley) said he was very 
‘glad the Government had not accepted 
the Amendment. [“ Hear, hear!”] This 
| clause enacted that the scheme of con- 
tracting out should be equally favourable 
to the workman withi the provisions of 
|the Act. That could only mean one 
thing—that though the benefits might be 
varied and altered, though they might 


| be enlarged or extended to the amount 
_of the workmen’s contributions, still the 
fund which the employer contributed to 
the scheme must be equal to or not less 
than what he would have to find under 
| the Act. It had been urged that this 
| was a matter which ought to be left to 
| the Registrar, and he agreed that if the 
| Registrar were infallible this section 
|might be superfluous. The Registrar, 
however, might make a miscalculation, 
| or might be deceived, and he might cer- 
tify a scheme under which the employer’s 
contribution to the fund would not 
satisfy the whole of his liability under 
'the Act. In cases of that kind it would 
| be only fair when a deficiency arose that 
the employer should be liable to the 
extent contemplated by the Legislature. 


*Sm A. HICKMAN pointed out that 
when a fund failed to meet all liabilities 
any. excess payments by the employer 
under a scheme would cease and his lia- 
bility would then be governed exclusively 
by the Bill. The payments which he 
would have to make would then be pre 
cisely the same as they would be if no 
scheme had been framed. To the argu- 
ment that if this Amendment were not 
accepted there would be no inducement 
to an employer to enter into a scheme 
he would reply by saying that the em- 
ployer’s inducement would be that he 
‘could make more efficient provision for 
| his workmen by establishing a fund than 
| would be afforded by the Bill. For 
/example, the Bill provided that in case 


| 


'of a workman’s death his family should 








| 
| 
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receive a lump sum; but a lump sum 
could easily be dissipated, and it was far 
better for the family that the employer 
should have arranged that the payment 
to them should be continuous. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I desire to support 
the Government in their opposition to 
this Amendment. We are celebrating 
the obsequies of contracting out. The 
Secretary to the Colonies has applied his 
‘torch to the funeral pyre, and in a few 
sentences I will do what I can to fan the 
flames. I have a very vivid recollection 
of what happened four years ago when 
it was my duty to propose legislation 
upon this subject to the House—legisla- 
tion which was defeated because the Gov- 
ernment of that day would not permit 
the principle of contracting out to be 
introduced into their Bill. Our attitude 
with reference to that matter has been 
persistently misrepresented. I have 
never expressed or felt the least hostility 
to any of those mutual schemes between 
masters and men, under which better and 
larger provision was made in cases of 
accident than the Jaw afforded. But the 
position of the Government of that day 
was that, where those schemes existed, 
where they had been framed in good faith 
and carried out in good faith, there was no 
necessity for exemption from the general 
operation of the law. If a scheme would 
give the workman a better position 
than the law would give him, it 
is contrary to human nature and 
to common sense to suppose that 
he would not have recourse to it. 
The moment you allow contracting out, 
unless you surround it by conditions which 
it is almost impossible for the foresight 
of the Legislature adequately to devise, 
you open the door to every kind of illicit 
influence, every kind of improper pres- 
sure, every kind of unfair arrangement. 
On that ground, and on that ground 
alone, we insisted that the workman 
should not be able to accept a less pro- 
vision in case of accident than the law 
gave him. What is the position in 
which we now find ourselves under this 

Sir A. Hickman. 
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clause? In the first place, no scheme 
for contracting out is to be permitted 
unless it is certified by the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies to be not less favour- 
able to the workmen than the provisions 
of the general law. I do not think my- 
self that that is a very satisfactory 
arrangement, because I very much 
doubt if any Government official, how- 
ever well disposed, full of experience 
and expert knowledge, will have the 
means of being able to ascertain whe- 
ther any particular scheme under local 
conditions is equal to the provisions of 
the general law. But in the paragraph 
we are now considering the Government 
have made a considerable and substan- 
tial addition to the safeguards provided 
by the Bill. It might happen that the 
Registrar General of Friendly Societies 
might be mistaken, and that under the 
actual operation of the Scheme, which 
on paper looked fairly reasonable, the 
workman has not secured equal advan- 
tages. To meet that contingency the 
Government have consented to the addi- 
tion of a paragraph which amounts to a 
guarantee on the part of the employer 
that if the expectations entertained by 
the Registrar General should be de- 
feated the employer will make good the 
deficiency. That is the effect of the 
paragraph, which I think most wise and 
proper. (Hear, hear!”] But, while I 
entirely agree with the Government in 
regard to that paragraph, I ask the 
apostles of contracting out on the 
3enches opposite, those who in 1894 de- 
feated our Bill because we would not 
permit contracting out—[cheers|—those 
who at the last General Election went 
to their constituents and declared that 
they were the champions of freedom of 
contract—{/auyhter|—against the pre- 
datory and socialistic legislation of a 
Radical Government—I ask how we 
stand to-night ? [“ Hear, hear !”] Given 
that no scheme of free contract can have 
effect unless approved in the first place 
by the Registrar General of Friendly 
Societies, and given, next, that no scheme, 
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even if so approved, will be carried 
into effect or be really operative in the 
event of failure except at the expense of 
the employer making good the deficiency, 
what becomes of your principle of free 
contract? [Cheers.] What refuge is 
there for it within the corners of the 
Act of Parliament? If the scheme is to 
be safeguarded by this provision, what 
inducement has any employer, any sane 
man—{cheers|—to deliberately contract 
himself out of the law when he knows 
that, in the first place, his contract must 
be reviewed by a Government official, 
and, if after a course of experience it 
turns out not to give the workman 
equally good provision, he has to make 
good the deficiency. Contracting out 
under these circumstances is an imposture 
and a farcee—[loud Opposition cheers|— 
and all the rhetoric expended on plat- 
forms at the last General Election in 
support of it was insincere, hollow, and 
of no avail. Iam speaking as a supporter 
of the Government—{/aughter and 
cheers|—defending them from the Mem- 
bers for Gloucester, Belfast.and the 
others—the few faithful who remain 
among the faithless—and I say we are 
ealebrating, with the joint assent of the 
great majority of the House, the funeral 
of the principle of contracting out. 
[Loud Opposition cheers}. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour Manchester, 
E.) rising amidst Ministerial cheers : So 
long as the Debate was permitted to con- 
tinue as a business discussion of the Bill 
dealing with the business of the day, I did 
not think it necessary to intervene. My 
right hon. Friend near me dealt adequately 
with all the questions that have arisen as 
far as thosequestions have been kept sepa- 
rale—and I am glad they have been— 
from party controversies, which I should 
have thought might well be buried— 
[ Opposition laughter |—in the interests of 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
We, at all events, if they desire it, are 
prepared now and at any other time— 
[ Ministerial chzers|—to contrast, in this 
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audience or any audience, the Bill they 
brought forward and recommended two 
years ago with the Bill which we bring for- 
ward and recommend now. [“ Hear,hear! 7 
I do not know whether any of them are 
sanguine enough to suppose that, as the 
result of such a comparison, they would 
come out with the general suffrages of 
the people of this country. The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
tells us that this Amendment is the 
funeral oration of contracting out, «nd 
that we are now occupied in celebrating 
the obsequies of that principle. The 
right hon. Gentleman, though he has 
dragged in by head and shoulders the 
Debates which took place within these 
walls two years ago, seems to have for- 
gotten the principle which underlay 
those Debates. He seems to think that 
in this Bill we have deserted the prin- 
ciples which we once advocated, and 
have now taken to advocate principles 
which we once denounced. [Opposition 
cheers.| The right hon. Gentleman and 
those who cheer him have entirely for- 
gotten the form in which we have advo- 
cated contracting out in the Bill which 
he introduced, and the very terms of 
what was called Lord Dudley’s Amend- 
ment which was recommended by us to 
the House. What was the essence and 
substance of Lord Dudley’s Amendment ? 
The Amendment advocated by us, then 
sitting in Opposition—the Amendment 
upon which the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman was wrecked and the whole 
settlement of the question hung up all 
these years—laid down in as explicit lan- 
guage as the draftsmen could supply 
every possible precaution for carrying 
out that which, by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s confession, we are now carrying 
out. [Cheers.] We said, let us not do 
anything that can possibly be avoided 
to make these arrangements between 
masters and men impossible; we must, 
indeed, provide that men do not enter 
into engagements which would put them 





/in a worse position than the statute, 


without those arrangements, would put 
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them in, but, subject to that one condi- 
tion, let us do all we can to keep these 
associations alive. That is precisely what 
is done by the Bill if it passes in its 
present shape. [“ Hear, hear!”] There 
is the completest freedom between 
masters and workmen to make these 
arrangements between themselves, but 
we have made ample provision that 
under no circumstances, not even if the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies should 
make an error in his calculations, are the 
workmen to be damnified. How is that 
inconsistent with the line we took up 
before? It is absolutely in conformity 
with it, and we have now carried out, 
I admit in a briefer form, but not in a 
less complete form, what we endeavoured 
to carry out in Lord Dudley’s Amend- 
ment—namely, to hedge round the 
liberty which we are anxious to give the 
employers and employed with every pre- 
caution which would prevent the em- 
ployed from suffering by the arrange- 
ments which might be made between 
them and their employers. The right 
hon. Gentleman, echoing criticisms—not, 
as I think, very well-founded criticisms 
—passed on this side of the House, says, 
What possible motive can an employer 
have, if this Bill passes in its present 
shape, for entering into any contract by 
which the Bill can be superseded? I will 
satisfy the right hon. Gentleman and my 
hon. Friends on this side. I admit if the 
employer hopes to go into an arrange- 
ment allowed by this Bill for the purpose 
of economising money, undoubtedly the 
provisions of this Bill will prevent his 
doing so,.and it would have been equally 
prevented under Lord Dudley’s Amend- 
ment. [“ Hear, hear!”] We have never 
advocated contracting out as a means 
of economising the funds of the employer. 
What has been our motive has been this 
—we have thought it desirable to allow 
arrangements which might carry out two 
great objects, first a better provision for 
the men, and secondly, better relations 
between master and men. We thought 
when the right hon. Gentleman brought 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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forward his Bill—and we think now— 
that if the employers and men choose to 
enter into arrangements different 
possibly in their terms, wider possibly in 
their scope, than those provided by the 
statute, that is an advantage both to 
masters and to men ; to the men because 
it gives them better terms, to the masters 
and the men because it improves the re- 
lations subsisting between them. But, 
Sir, neither in 1893 nor in 1897 have we 
ever come forward, either in this House, 
or in the House of Lords, or on the plat- 
form before our constituents, or under 
any other circumstances, and advocated 
contracting out as between employers 
and employed for the purpose of making 
the terms of compensation less onerous 
to the employers. [“ Hear, hear!”] We 
have been consistent from beginning to 
end—-[Opposition laughter and Minis- 
terial cheers|—and if any hon. or right 
hon. Gentleman thinks it worth while to 
continue this Party controversy, which 
we at all events did not initiate this even- 
ing, he has only, in order to convince 
himself that I have not in the least 
exaggerated the plea which I put up on 
behalf of the Gentlemen with whom I 
act, to glance at the terms of Lord Dud- 
ley’s Amendment to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had such an objection that 
he sacrificed the whole legislation for 
which he made himself responsible rather 
than accept it. Iam glad to think that 
the principle of the Amendment will now 
by the consent of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself—[Ministerial laughter and 
cheers|—be accepted. We are not hold- 
ing any obsequies at all, and if we are 
putting the torch to any pyre—I am re- 
peating the metaphor of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself—it surely is to that 
of all the pleas by which he and his 
Friends attempted to justify for Party 
purposes the abandonment of their legis- 
lation. [Ministerial cheers. | 

Sm JAMES JOICEY said he was sur- 
prised to hear the First Lord of the 
Treasury accusing the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Fife of using 
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the Bill for Party purposes. What was 
the whole intention of the Bill but to 
secure votes for the purpose of keeping 
the right hon. Gentleman in office? He 
had listened with the greatest pleasure 
to the speech of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for East Fife ; 


Weights and Measures 
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and agreed | 
with him that they were attending the | 


obsequies of contracting out so far as this | 


Bill was concerned. He could not find 
in the Bill the slightest inducement to 
employers to put forward any scheme for 
contracting out. The right hon. Gentle- 
ian the First Lord of the Treasury had 
said that the object of the contracting 
out clause was to secure better conditions 
for the men, and better relations between 
the masters and men. He had some ex- 
perience of the permanent relief funds, 
and he regretted to say that he did not 
know of one that was actuarially sound, 
and he did not know of any employer 
that would join in those funds if this 
clause remained in the Bill. The clause 
would create the greatest difficulty be- 
tween workmen and employers, and it 
would practically prevent any mutual in- 
surance associations being established. 


And, it being midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 


LAND TRANSFER 
[CONSOLIDATED FUND). 
Considered in Committee. 


Question again proposed, 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of the Consolidated Fund, of any 
deficiency in the Insurance Fund which may 
be established under any Act of the present 
Session to establish a Real Representative and 
to amend the Land Transfer Act 1875.”— 
(The Attorney General.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
VOL. L. [FourTH SERIES. ] 
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ISLE OF MAN 
(CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL [u.1.]. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[5th July] further adjourned till Thurs- 
day. 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 
Resolution reported :— 


“That it is expedient— 

(a) to make provision for the construc- 
tion of works and acquisition of land in 
the United Kingdom and elsewhere for the 
purposes of the Royal Navy ; 

(b) to authorise the issue, out of the 
Consolidated Fund, of such sums, not ex- 
ceeding in the whole £654,000, as may be 
required for such purposes; and 

(c) to authorise the application of the 
surplus set apart, under Section four of the 
Naval Works Act 1896 to the payment of 
the expenses of such works.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Ordered, That a Bill be brought in 
upon the said Resolution, and that Mr. 
Goschen, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Macartney, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain do prepare and bring it in. 


Bill presented accordingly, and read 
the First time ; to be read a Second time 
upon Monday next, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 303.] 


POST OFFICE (SITES) [EXPENSES]. 
Resolution reported :— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of all sums payable by the Postmaster 
General under any Act of the present Session 
to enable Her Majesty’s Postmaster General 
to acquire lands for the public service, and of 
all expenses incurred in carrying into effect the 
provisions of such Act.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
(METRIC SYSTEM) BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till Thursday. 
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FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 





POOR LAW BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





CHAFF-CUTTING MACHINES 
ACCIDENTS BILL. 
As amended (by the Standing Com- 
inittee), considered ; Bill read the Third 
time, and passed. 





LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS BILL. 

Consideration as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till To- 
morrow. 





ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 
(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


Clause 1:—Committee report Pro- 


gress ; to sit again To-morrow. 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S CERTIFICATES 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
srd August. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
(MARINERS’ VOTES) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 





JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred ti!l Tuesday 
20th July. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
(COUNTY COUNCIL CLERKS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
20th July. 





COLONIAL SOLICITORS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
15th July. 





EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ACT 

AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


(1880) 





POLICE PENSIONS AND SERVICE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred tili Thursday. 


POLICE APPOINTMENT AND 
PROMOTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





YORKSHIRE CORONERS BILL. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 





LICENSING (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


ACTS 





CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 


LAND) (COMPULSORY PURCHASE 
POWERS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL [u.1.]. 
Read a Second time, and committed to 
the Standing Committee on Law, Etc. 





LICENSING EXEMPTION 
(HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 

morrow. 
House Adjourned at Ten Minutes 
after Twelve o’Clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 7th July 1897. 





PETITION (TYPEWRITTEN). 

*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall), 
addressing Mr. Speaker on a point of 
Order, said that a few days ago he pre- 
sented a petition from the Mayor, Cor- 
poration, and Burgesses of Walsall in 
reference to a matter in which they were 
interested, and it had just been returned 
to him by the Committee with an inti- 
mation that it could not be received 
on the ground that it was neither written 
nor lithographed, but printed, thereby 
infringing the Rule of the House relating 
to petitions. The fact was that the peti- 
tion was typewritten, as was the case of 
so many documents, legal and otherwise, 
and he desired to know whether he must 
return the document to the petitioners 
or whether it ought not to be received 
in the form in which it now stood? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Rule of the 
House which requires that a petition 
shall be in writing and not printed was 
made long before typewriting was known, 
and therefore contains no reference to 
typewritng. I am bound to say that the 
document in question which has been 
handed to me is in print, and therefore 
is not in conformity with the Rule. It 
is quite possible that the House may be 
disposed to alter the Rule, but as long 
as it stands it must be conformed to. 
In my view, typewriting is in the nature 
of printing, and not of writing. 

*Mr. GEDGE asked whether the peti- 
tion must be returned to the petitioners 
in order that they might comply with 
the requirements of the Rule? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The petitioners must 
be informed of the Order of the House 
in the matter. The Rule binds the House 
itself as well as the Committees on public 
petitions. 

*Mr. GEDGE said that he was much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman. He 
begged to give notice that he would take 
the earliest opportunity of moving that 
the Rule be altered, and that typewritten 
or type printed petitions be received. 


VOL, L. [rourtH sERtEs. | 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_——— 


VERMINOUS PERSONS BILL. 
Order for third Reading read. 


Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) 
moved, “That the Bill be now Read 
the Third time.” He said the object 
of the Measure was to enable persons 
infested with vermin to be cleansed and 
disinfected without having to go to a 
workhouse or casual ward. It accord- 
ingly gave permission to local authorities 
to grant the use of their disinfecting and 
bathing appliances to any persons thus 
infested who might apply for this pur- 
pose, and it permitted these authorities 
to incur the additional expense which 
would in some instances be necessary for 
maintenance or for the erection cf new 
appliances. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet), who rose amid some cheers and 
laughter, said that before the House 
passed the Third Reading of the Measure, 
he desired to draw attention to certain 
omissions in it. In the first place, he 
objected to the Measure because it was 
permissive only and not compulsory. He 
should have liked to have seen a Measure 
of this character, which he understood 
was introduced with the sanction of the 
Government of the day, made of a more 
effective character for the purpose of en- 
forcing sanitation among certain classes. 
He desired to point out what was the 
real germ of the evil which the Bill 
sought to meet—namely, the alien 
pauper immigration that was permitted 
to go on unchecked. Alien paupers who 
arrived at Hull or Grimsby in a filthy 
condition were at once passed on by the 
local authorities to Liverpool closely 
packed in railway carriages which at 
other times were used for the conveyance 
of ordinary passengers, with serious 
results to the latter. As the law now 
stood, it was the interest of the local 
authorities, acting on behalf of the rate- 
payers, that these filthy pauper aliens 
should not be subjected to an effective 
inspection, as it might delay their transit 
to other parts of the country. The Re- 
port of the Committee which had sat for 
the purpose of inquiring into the subject 
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of the immigration of pauper aliens, 
clearly showed that verminous persons 
were to a large extent imported into this 
country. That Report also showed that 
the so-called inspection of intending 
emigrants in Russia and certain other 
parts of Europe was of the most per- 
functory character, and was conducted 
upon principles altogether opposed to 
the idea of saving this country from 
danger. The object of the inspectors 
was not so much to prevent verminous 
persons from leaving their country 
as to get rid of them and _ to 
facilitate their reaching our shores, 
utterly regardless of the danger to 
ourselves that it might give rise to. 
The Bill gave permission to local autho- 
rities to lend cleansing apparatus to any 
person who, on the ground that he was 
infested with vermin, should apply for it. 
[Laughter.] Was not this reducing the 
legislation of the House to a farce? The 
person whose very presence in this 
country was a source of danger to health 
was to come forward and say he was a 
verminous person. [Renewed laughter. | 
Legislation on the subject of alien immi- 
gration, of which the question of ver- 
minous persons formed a part had been 
promised in the Queen’s Speech. Last 
Session the Government gave an under- 
taking that they would deal with the 
subject, but their promise had not been 
fulfilled, and it was hopeless to expect 
that it would be fulfilled during the Ses- 
sion which was now in progress. A large 
number of persons arrived from abroad 
with a view to making this country their 
home, and not merely of passing through 
it on their way to other parts of the 
world. They went to reside not in the 
midst of the community they first 
entered at the port of London, but they 
passed on to other towns and permeated 
the whole country, to the great detri- 
ment of the community from a sanitary 
point of view. Returns showed that the 
arrival of foreigners in this country 
ostensibly going elsewhere had largely 
increased. Whereas, in May 1896, 4,275 
such persons arrived in this country, 
there were 4,939 in May 1897, an in- 
crease of 700. That was a matter not 
lightly to be passed over. From local 
circumstances the figures varied from 
year to year, but whereas up to the end 


of May 1896 17,095 foreigners were ad-| 


mitted to this country, up to the end of 
Mr. Janes Lowther. 
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May 1897 18,519 persons were admitted, 
an increase of about 1,500. The evil 
was steadily on the increase, and the 
subject was one which the House ere long 
would be compelled to take up. No 
doubt the date at which the Session had 
arrived would preclude the Government 
from legislating on alien immigration, 
but the House had an opportunity of 
dealing effectually with a limited branch 
of the subject. If the House decided to 
recommit this Bill it should insist on the 
inspection being real, compulsory, and 
not permissive. He did not propose that 
the cost of carrying out the Act should 
be borne entirely by the local authorities, 
but that as the verminous persons were 
a natural danger the cost of the Act 
should be borne by the country at large. 
He hoped that the House would consent 
to the recommittal of the Bill, with a 
view to the insertion of the necessary 
provisions that he had indicated. He 
could not go into the question of alien 
immigration now, but it was one on 
which the mind of the country had been 
decidedly expressed, more especially with 
regard to its sanitary aspects. The 
Report of the Committee ‘which sat 
during 1889 said :— 


“The mode of living of immigrants is wretched 
in the extreme. Their houses are in a miser- 
able unsanitary condition; their food is of a 
poor nature, and they are able to maintain 
existence on much less than an English work- 
man.” 


It was also stated on authority that could 
not be gainsaid that the condition in 
which these persons lived was a danger 
to the public health. Mr. Abraham 
Levy, who spoke with knowledge on the 
subject, was asked :— 


“ Are they dirty or clean? 

“ A.—That depends whether they are new 
arrivals or foreigners who have lived in Eng- 
land for some time. The latter are very clean. 
When these people are new arrivals they seem 
to be overcrowded and dirty. 

“Q.—How are they as regards sanitary 
arrangements? 

“ A.—Unfortunately, they bring with them 
Continental disregard for sanitary arrange- 
ments, and dislike the use of soap and water.” 


These persons who had “a Continental 
disregard” for soap and water were the 
persons whom the Bill sought to make 
better acquainted with the elements for 
which they had a chronic dislike. 
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[Laughter.] But the Bill, as it stood, 
was a complete farce. He trusted hon. 
Gentlemen would co-operate in making 
the Bill effective for the enforcement of 
sanitary precautions, by introducing pro- 
visions which would make it an advan- 
tage to the community. He moved to 
leave out the words “now Read the 
Third time,” and, at the end of the ques- 
tion, to add the word “ re-committed.” 
*Sirn FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) said 
the Bill illustrated the difficulties which 
attended our system of legislation. On 
several occasions the Bill had passed 
through its stages without a single word, 
because there had been no opportunity 
for discussion. The discussion of the Bill 
now seemed to have a strange fascina- 
tion for the House. [Laughter.] The 
objection he took to the Bill was of a 
technical character, but although tech- 
nical it was fatal. Some Bills could be 
altered in another place, but the altera- 
tion needed in this Bill could not be 
made in another place, because questions 
of rating could not be there dealt with. 
In the latter part of the first clause the 
provision as regarded the cost of carry- 
ing out the Act ran as follows :— 


“Local authorities may expend any reason- 
able sum on buildings, appliances, and atten- 
dants that may be required for the carrying 
out of this Act.” 


That might be a good Instruction to the 
draughtsman, but could not form part 
of the Statute Law of the Realm. It was 
not enough to inform a local authority 
that they could spend money; they 
ought also to be directed how they 
could obtain that sum. He would refer 
to two Statutes, in the passing of which 
through Parliament he took some part. 
The Public Libraries Act, 1892, said that 
the money was to be derived out of a 
rate to be raised with and as part of the 
Poor rate, or in other cases out of 
rates described in the Statute. Like 
provisions were found in the Museums 
Act. He believed that provision to 
be necessary, and unless such words 
formed part of the statute it would be 
utterly worthless. He thought that ob- 
jection was fatal to the Bill, in addition 
to which the administration would be| 
attended with the greatest difficulty. | 
How were they to enforce discipline 
among these verminous persons? How 
were they to keep them in order? How 


| 
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many patients was the authority to pro- 
vide for? Was there to be an average 
number of applicants, or was an enor- 
mous crowd to collect at the entrance to 
the Town Hall? There was no direction 
as to how they were to be treated. He 
regarded the Bill as impracticable, and 
begged to second the Motion. 


Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton) said he was surprised that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Leicester 
had not given a fuller explanation. 
He had come there with a_ perfectly 
open mind on the subject, and had 
felt grateful to his hon. Friend for 
tackling such an unsavoury subject. He 
was bound to say, however, that he was 
convinced that he was not justified in 
voting for this Bill. This Bill had been 
rushed through recklessly without any 
sort of discussion. He blamed himself— 
[laughter|—and all other Members of 
the House. They ought to have looked 
more carefully into it to see what his 
hon. Friend was doing. With every wish 
to aid his hon. Friend in his campaign 
against these little animals, they were 
bound to say that the Bill in its present 
form was impossible. They were told 
that the House of Lords might make 
alterations in the Bill, but he did not 
think they ought to throw their dirty 
work on the House of Lords. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Thanet 
used cogent arguments in regard to 
aliens, and clearly showed that it would 
not be fair to throw this local burden on 
Liverpool. It seemed that the vermin 
on the persons arriving here from foreign 
countries were more voracious than the 
vermin of this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman estimated that there were 
about 4,000 persons arriving in one 
month alone. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said there 
were upwards of 9,000 persons in the 
month of May alone. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said the vermin 
upon these persons bred very swiftly, and 
taking this number of 9,000 as a basis 
—[laughter|—they would get millions 
and millions of these creatures. He had 
listened with the greatest respect to the 
hon. Baronet, who was an authority on 
local matters, who had asked where this 
money was to come from. Why was the 
Bill to be optional if it was a sound Bill? 
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They were told that any town or district 
might allow these unfortunate persons 
to have their clothes boiled and them- 
selves cleansed, but, he would point out, 
these persons might concentrate them- 
selves in one particular parish. If it was | 
a local tax, however, they ought to go to| 
their own parish. Moreover, sometimes | 
the clothes of these people when boiled 
would fall to pieces, and then the parish 
would have to supply clothes also. He 
complained that there was no definition | 
clause. What was ‘the definition of a 
verminous person and of vermin? Were 
persons suffering from fleas to be under- 
stood to come within the scope of the 
Bill? He hoped his hon. Friend would 
give some sort of schedule of vermin. 
[Laughter.] He,admired his hon. Friend 
for having taken up this subject; they 
owed him a deep debt of gratitude, and 
if he pursued the subject exhaustively his 
name would for ever be connected with 
it. [ZLaughter.} He was afraid they 
might not be able to get the Bill through 
this Session, but, if not, they might be 
able to grapple with it next Session, and 
if a sound Bill was brought in, he should | 
be ready to vote for it. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 


said he did not think verminous persons | 


Verminous 
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the vermin without having to appeal to 
a local authority. [Zaughter.} He ad- 
mitted that both on account of the 
verminous persons themselves and on 
account of public health it was desirable 
that such persons should be dealt with 
in some way. But some of the proposals 
of the Bill were ridiculous. The opera- 
tion of the Bill was purely optional. If 
a person thought he was verminous 
enough he might appeal to a local autho- 
rity. But surely if there was a need for 
cleansing those verminous persons, the 
cleansing should be made compulsory. 
The verminous person was the last per- 
son that should ke consulted in the 
matter. If he were a public nuisance it 
should not be left to him to decide 
whether he should be cleansed or not. 
The intention of the Bill was good ; but 
its provisions were ineffective. 

Mr. ROBERT ASCROFT (Oldham) 
suggested that the Bill shovld be recom- 
mitted, not to a Committee of the whole 
House, but to a select Committee com- 
posed of members having experience on 
the subject. He for his part objected to 
his time being wasted discussing a ques- 
tion which he knew nothing about. On 
the other hand there were Members who 
had experience of the hardship inflicted 


should have freedom to roam about our) on their constituencies by the free immi- 
Sauna er ths tty oan: cat |Oa  Cee P 
But he agreed that there should be in the | eae ee 

t g at Abe inthe) weight. The names on the back of the 
Bill some definition of vermin. After} Bil] were the names of persons who could 


all, “vermin” was a purely relative not have had the slightest personal expe- 
term. It meant what one did not) rience on the question, and therefore he 
like. To a battleship torpedoes were! could not regard them as authorities. 
vermin, and were so officially described. | Qne of the provisions of the Bill was 
Rabbits, stoats, and weasels were also | that a verminous person might make 
often described as vermin. Surely the | application to the Guardians of his dis- 
industrious flea when he was engaged| trict to be cleansed. That meant that 
in earning his own livelihood—[/aughter]| the application of the man would be dis 
—was not to be regarded under the Bill) cussed at the Board of Guardians, and 


as vermin. He was sure the hon. Mem- | his condition published in the local 


ber who brought in the Bill did not pro-| paper, with the result that he would be 


pose to abolish the lawful calling of the | 
industrious flea; and that it was only | 
when the flea was ranging as a marauder | 
over the body of some unfortunate per- | 


shunned by his fellow-workmen and his 
companions, and the object of the Bill 
would be thereby defeated. Then again, 
the Bill was too limited in its scope. 





son that he was to be considered as} [t only enabled the local authority to 
vermin. [Laughter.| For a short | deal with the clothing of a verminous 
period he had been a verminous person | person, and gave no power to enter the 
himself. [Laughter.} He unfortunately | house occupied by a verminous person. 
one time took passage in a Spanish ship, | and disinfect the bedding and furniture. 
and on waking at night found the rats| All this showed the need for having the 
were holding military manceuvres over his | question reconsidered by a Committee of 
person—[laughter|—but he got rid of| men of experience in the matter. 
Mr. Labouchere. 
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the best known workers among the poor. 


there was no intention on the part He had visited casual wards and lodging 


of the promoters of the Bill to deal spe- 
cially with the case of foreign immi- 
grants. No doubt many of those people 


| houses, and had consulted nurses, local 
authorities, and the clergy; and all were 
agreed that a Bill of this kind might do 


were in as offensive a condition person-| a great deal of good and could do no 
ally as some of the poorest and lowest | harm. 


classes in this country; but it was a/| 
national fallacy to say that we were | 


Question put, “That the words ‘now 


cleaner than people on the Continent.| read the Third time’ stand part of the 


[“Hear, hear!” | 
doing good work among the very poor. | 
There were in London alone—and the | 
same remark applied to the other great | 
cities of the country—50,000 persons | 
who had to sleep nightly in refuges ; and | 
who consequently came to a loathsome 
state of body. These people had no| 
means of getting cleansed unless they 
became paupers and applied for admis- 
sion to a casual ward. [“ Hear, hear! ”}| 
Hon. Members who were connected with | 


the administration of the poor law were | 


aware that the cleansing apparatus and 
arrangements provided under the Bill 


existed in most casual wards, and he| 


believed the application of the cleansing 
process was more or less compulsory in 
the case of persons admitted to those 
wards. But it would be adding to the 
grievance of unfortunate verminous per- 
sons if they were obliged to go through 


a casual ward in order to get cleansed. | 


A man might for the want of a few 


pence be compelled to go to a dirty | 


night refuge ; and by getting into a con- 
dition of body loathsome to his fellow- 


workers and employers, might be pre- | 


The 


vented from getting employment. 


The Bill aimed at Question.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 115; 
Noes, 34.—(Division List, No. 275.) 


Main Question proposed. 


Mr. DUNCOMBE (Cumberland, Egre- 
mont) said that the Bill was the most 
permissive Measure he had ever known, 
and that he could not believe it would 
do any good. He sympathised with the 
objects of the promoters, but the Bill 
was unlikely to promote them, and if it 
were passed it would make it very diffi- 
cult in another Session to introduce a 
more effective Bill. It was computed 
that in Whitechapel alone 60,000 of the 
poorest people slept in dosshouses every 
night ; and without some power of in- 
spection and means of compelling those 
people to go to the local authorities to 
be cleansed, the Bill would have no effect 
at all. The Bill as it stood, being wholly 
permissive, was a bad and useless Bill, 


| and, that being so,-he hoped the House 


Bill provided that a person in such a 


state might go to a local authority and 
that the local authority might have the 
necessary apparatus for cleansing him. 


It was objected that the Bill ought to) 
be compulsory, but under the condi- | 
tions it was only by good fortune that a 


permissive Bill could be got through the 
House. A compulsory Measure would 


certainly have provoked a great deal of | 


opposition. 
on the local authorities unless they | 
Wished to incur it. The evil dealt with 
was not confined to the persons who had 
been mentioned, but was liable to be 
spread through the general population 
by infected persons lounging about the 
parks and going to public reading rooms | 
and libraries. The Bill had been intro- 
duced at the urgent request of some of 


The Bill threw no expense | 


would not allow it to be read a Third 
time. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield) supported the Bill, 
because, though it did not go as far as 
it might, it would do a certain amount 
of good. He was sure it would be appre- 
ciated by many people, even though it 
was only permissive. Foreigners had 
been prominently brought forward in the 
Debate, but he did not think that the 
foreigner was necessarily a more dirty 
person than some of our own inhabitants 
in poor places. With regard to the sug- 
gestion that a more complete Bill should 
be brought in next Session, that was no 
reason for rejecting what the present Bill 
offered. In his opinion, the local 
authority ought to have power to cleanse 
houses as well as persons. Most of the 
dirt came from the houses those persons 
lived in. If the local authority were 
empowered, at the request of a certain 
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number of inhabitants, to enter and 
cleanse a dirty house, it would be a great 
improvement in many cases. And one 
of the great causes of dirt was the 
papering of walls over and over again. 
He objected however, to compulsory 
powers being directed against indi- 
viduals, because this might lead to pres- 
sure being brought to bear upon very 
harmless persons. 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
For THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(Mr. T. W. Russett, Tyrone, 8.) hoped 
that after the Debate which had taken 
place and the Division on the preceding 
Motion, the proceedings on this Bili 
would be no longer delayed. He did not 
think that what he could not help charac- 
terising as trifling with a Measure of this 
kind was at all to the credit of the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said the hon. 
Gentleman talked about trifling with the 
House of Commons. What had been the 
case while the Debate had been going on? 
The hon. Gentleman had been the sole 
tenant of the Treasury Bench. None of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers and such-like 
great persons had been present to offer 
any light and leading upon the subject. 
What were the views of the Government 
about it? Really the House was in the 
position of there being no Government 
at all in the country. [Laughter.] 
Seeing that the Government deliberately 
absented themselves because they could 
not make up their minds how to vote, 
it came ill from the hon. Gentleman to 
get up and sneer at a discussion which 
he considered had been useful and, in- 
deed, valuable. [Laughter.] 

GeneraAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) rose to continue the dis- 
cussion, when 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.) moved “That the Question be now 
put.” 


Verminous 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided:—-Ayes, 68; 
Noes, 82.—(Division List, No. 276.) 


Debate resumed. 


GeneraL LAURIE said that when he 
was interrupted he was endeavouring to 
show as a member of a local authority 


Ar. 


Courlenay Warner. 
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that the local authority would be placed 
in an awkward position if this Bill in its 
present form became law. Take the case 
of two parishes—St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and Marylebone. If St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, thought that the in- 
habitants of its neighbourtiood needed 
cleansing, and erected establishments for 
the benefit of its people, it was more 
than likely that the people from other 
parishes would come there and ask to 
be cleansed. In this way the local 
authority of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, would assume a heavy responsi- 
bility if, after having erected cleansing 
establishments, they were to be resorted 
to by the inhabitants of other parishes. 
He thought, therefore, it would be un- 
fair to leave the local sanitary authori- 
ties in this position. Every parish should 
either furnish cleansing appliances or 
they should not be asked to place them 
in the open position which the Bill pro- 
vided. [“ Hear, hear! ”| 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES opposed the 
Third Reading. If passed in its present 
form, it would, in his judgment, be abso- 
lutely inadequate to attain the object in 
view. It gave the local authority power 
to cleanse the clothing and the persons of 
people who needed such cleansing, but 
everyone who knew anything about ver- 
min was perfectly well aware that it was 
not sufficient to cleanse the person and 
the clothes only. Further steps would 
have to be taken, and the process of 
cleansing would have to include the whole 
of the furniture, bedding, and everything 
else that had been in contact with the 
verminous person. He reminded the 
House that nowhere was personal cleanli- 
ness attended to so much as in the East, 
because there it was a question of reli- 
gion. The people there made five ablu- 
tions a day, and nowhere, in Europe, at 
all events, was personal cleanliness carried 
out as it was in Turkey and in Persia. Yet 
nowhere probably in the world were more 
vermin to be found than in Turkey and 
Persia. [Laughter.| When one went to 
an inn in those countries the landlord 
showed the traveller the vermin; he 
brought out a handful. [Zaughter.] If 
they were very large the traveller would 
pass on and would not enter the inn— 
[laughter |—if they were of a moderate 
size the traveller entered the inn. 
[Laughter.| This was the sober truth, 
and, in spite of this fact, the Mussulman’s 
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personal cleanliness and the cleanliness of 
his clothing was most complete. The 
methods proposed by this Bill were not 
in the least calculated to get rid of ver- 
min. They must go far beyond the 
person and the clothing if the House 
wished to stamp out this pest. He was 
surprised to find that the only person 
who defended the Bill was the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board, and that 
kon. Gentleman defended it by giving the 
House of Commons a lecture which was 
not in the least needed, and, if needed, 
would come with an ill grace from him, 
while it would not be submitted to had 
he been a private and unpaid Member 
still. [Laughter.| He could not refrain 
from noticing the absence of almost 
every honourable Member whose name 
was on the back of the Bill. What was 
to be thought of the earnestness of gentle- 
men who, on a great historic occasion 
like this, were not present to say a word 
in favour of their Bill? Where, for ex- 
ample, was the honourable knight the 
Member for South Islington (Sir A. 
Rollit)? If there was ever a Member in 
this House who, in season and out of 
season, took an opportunity to make him- 
self heard, it was the honourable knight, 
and yet on this occasion, when the fate 
of his own child was trembling in the 
balance, the honourable Member was 
probably attending some futile garden 
party instead of being present to defend 
the great project of legislation which his 
name sustained. [Laughter.| Then 
there was the hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt). He believed that it was 
partly in consequence of that honourable 
Member’s name—a deservedly honoured 
name—that this Bill had arrived at its 
present stage. What was the House to 
understand by the hon. Member's 
absence? Hon. Members knew that the 
hon. Gentleman was a conscientious man, 
but he could not help coming to the con- 
clusion that the absence of the hon. Mem- 
ber on this occasion meant that he had 
repented of having put his name on the 
back of the Bill. 

Mr. HAZELL: The hon. Member voted 
for the Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that, at 
all events, the hon. Member for Morpeth, 
in the crisis of the Bill’s fate, when the 
House was to decide whether the Bill was 
to be beheaded or to continue its miser- 
able existence, was absent from his place. 
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Why was this? Because, although he 
had voted for the Bill, he had now 
listened to the voice of reason— 
[laughter |—because he had reflected on 
the anomalous position, not only in which 
he would put the verminous person, but 
himself and the local authorities charged 
with the execution of the Bill. The hon. 
Member, therefore, had come to the con- 
clusion that, as an honest and conscien- 
tious man, anxious above all for the pro- 
motion of public business and the pass- 
ing of wholesome legislation, he could 
not vote for the Bill. Then the noble 
Lord the Member for the Chorley Divi- 
sion of Lancashire (Lord Balcarres) was 
also absent. Why? He believed that 
the noble Lord came from north of the 
Tweed. [Zaughter.| He understood that 
if there was any part of the country in 
which an interest might be taken in this 
Bill, it was in the country north of the 
Tweed. [Zaughter.| From duke to pea- 
sant in Scotland every one felt this to be 
a national question. [Zaughter.| Why, 
then, was the noble Lord absent? It was 
clear that he was absent because he, 
unthinkingly and with that generosity 
which distinguished all his countrymen, 
had put his name in an unguarded mo- 
ment on the back of the Bill. [Laughter] 
What had happened since? The noble 
Lord had received overwhelming repre- 
sentations from Scotland that this Bill 
would be an interference with Scottish 
liberties, which was not to be tolerated. 
[Laughter.| From John o’ Groat’s to 
the Tweed there had been a universal 
cry of indignation, which had reached 
him, and the noble Lord had yielded to 
that appeal. He claimed, therefore, that 
the voice of Scotland had been pro- 
nounced against the Bill, that Ireland was 
against the Bill, and that Islington 


was quite solid against the Bill. 
[Laughter.| With Islington, Scotland, 
Ireland, and conscience combined 


against the Measure, who shall say 
them nay? [Laughter and cheers.| 
Another respected Member of that 
House, whose energy and perseverance 
he had long seen occasion to admire, was 
also absent. Here, again, it was pro- 
bable that representations had reached 
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the hon. Member from Ireland that the 
Bill was not to pass. Seeing, then, that 
out of five Members whose names were 
at the back of the Bill only one had 
thought fit to be present at the crisis of 
its fate, they were amply justified in 
opposing its Third Reading. ([Cheers.] 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said he had not intended to address any 
remarks to the House upon this Bill, but 
as the House had by a large majority 
rejected the Motion for closure, showing 
a desire for further discussion, he felt 
it was incumbent upon him to say a few 
words in support of the Third Reading. 
The hon. Member for Lynn Regis had 
referred to the Bill as having the oppo- 
sition of Scotch Members, and in support 
of his contention remarked upon the ab- 
sence of the noble Lord whose name was 
on the back of the Bill; but the noble 
Lord’s absence might be due to another 
cause than indifference to the fate of the 
Measure. It was a good Bill, that was 
apparent, and it might well have been 
anticipated that it would pass unani- 
mously. The hon. Member for Lynn 
Regis had moved no Amendments in 
Committee, and it might have been as- 
sumed that there was a general wish to 
see the Bill go through. So far as Scot- 
land was concerned, he reminded the 
House that his country had always been 
among the forerunners of sanitary re- 
form. The Public Health Act for Scot- 
land dated from 1867, the English 
Measure followed in 1876. Scotland had 
always been a pioneer of sanitary reform, 
and he would venture to say there would 


Verminous 


not be a Scottish Member on his side of | 


the House who would not be a supporter 
of the Third Reading of this Bill. The 
hon. Member for Lynn Regis had some 
little reason for making his reference to 
Scotland in the fact that not very long 
since a question was raised in the House 
in reference to matters connected with a 
corps of Scottish volunteers; but the 
House should bear in mind that there 
had only been a statement from the 
Treasury Bench, that an inquiry had 
Mr, Gibson Bowles. 
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been asked for and refused, and he felt 
quite sure that a full inquiry would clear 
Scotland of every imputation made by 
the War Office in reference to the affair, 
He would not have it assumed that in 
this matter would be found any reason 
for the Scottish people being opposed to 
a Bill of this kind. It had been made 
matter of complaint against the Bill that 
it was voluntary, not compulsory in its 
nature, but he was not at all sure that 
that was a disadvantage. The Public 
Health laws of Scotland and England 
dealt with the sanitary condition of 
dwellings, and in cases of infectious 
disease, with the disinfection of clothing 
and other things, but there was nothing 
in those laws which touched a question 
of this nature affecting persons afflicted 
with a disease of this kind, though it 
was a question in which public health 
and decency were concerned that might 
very well be dealt with by Parliament. 
In dealing with a subject of this charac- 
ter it was most desirable to proceed cau- 
ticusly, for in an enactment restraining 
the liberty and interfering with the 
person of the subject, public sentiment 
must be with the law. In the measures 
taken for checking the plague in India 
public sentiment was not with the autho- 
rities ; there was no co-operation on the 
part of the people, and trouble ensued 
from interference with the person of the 
subject under the repressive measures 
adopted by the Government of Bombay. 
This should be a warning to proceed cau- 
At first then it was well this 
Measure should be permissive, and even- 
tually experience of its operation might 
justify the law being made compulsory. 
It was objected that the Bill contained 
no provision as regarded rating and as 
affecting Scotland. It was not declared 
whether the expenses should fall upon 
the rates levied or occupiers, or those 
to which occupiers and owners equally 
contributed. That was a technicality 
upon which the House of Lords could 
offer no assistance, for a question of 
rating was one for the House of Commons 
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to determine, and in Committee. At 
the same time he did not think there was 
much practical importance in this ques- 
tion of rating. They had been told that 
local authorities would be free to expend 
a reasonable sum for this purpose, and 
they were further told that local authori- \ 
ties in London had appliances at the 
moment, so that there was no reason 
why a beginning should not be made in 
London, where disinfecting places and 
appliances woull answer the purpose. 
The Bill did not compel local authorities 
to cleanse persons or employ others to | 
do so; it only provided that if they saw 
fit the authorities might permit any per- 
son to have the use free of charge of the 
apparatus for cleansing the body from 
vermin. The infected person would 
cleanse himself, nobody else was required 
to do it, and he would cleanse his own 
clothing. If it was merely the supply 
of the apparatus, the authorities of Lon- 
don already had; if it was free use by 
the turning on of a tap or whatever the 
apparatus might be, then there would 
not be much expense connected with it, 
and on this ground there was no objec- 
tion to the Bill. Other objections men- | 
tioned could be met on the passage of the | 
Bill through the other House. It would | 
be competent for the House of Lords to | 
introduce a compulsory clause if that | 
were thought desirable. In other points | 
he quite admitted the Bill required | 
amendment ; for instance, in its appli- | 
cation to Scotland. As every one knew, 
the phraseology in Scotch and English 
Bills differed. The third clause of the 
Bill declared that a local authority 
should mean the Council of any county 
borough, and in Scotland that would 
apply only to Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Powers were given to the District Coun- 
cils of any district or any Board of Guar- 
dians. They had no Boards of Guardians 
in Scotland, and if this Bill was applic- 
able to Scotland, they would require that 
Parish Council should be substituted for 
Board of Guardians, and County Council 
and District Council in regard to the 
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other matters. They must recognise 
that this Bill was imperfect from the 
draftsman’s point of view, but at the 
same time they must recognise the diffi- 
culty a private Member had to get a Bill 
of any kind through that House. He 
thought, however, that it might easily 
be amended in the House of Lords—and, 
after all, what was the House of Lords 
for but to amend in small details Bills 
which passed through that House ?!— 
without taking up their time now. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said that to 
his mind it was nothing short of an insult 
to the intelligence of the House that a 
Bill of this kind should be brought for- 
ward when more important Measures 
stood lower down on the Order Paper. 
He could not congratulate those who were 
responsible for the drafting of the Bill. 
The Bill applied to Ireland, but abso- 
lutely no machinery was provided to put 
it into operation in that country. The 
machinery in the Bill was applicable to 
England, but it was not applicable to Ire 
land, and therefore it would be absolutely 
impossible to carry it out. When he saw 
this Bill on the Paper he looked upon it 
as a kind of joke upon the intelligence of 
the House. They were told that persons 
who were so infested were to declare them- 





selves so. Who ever heard of any person 
likely to do a thing of that kind? Take 
the poorest of the community. Were 


they likely to proclaim that they were in 
an unsanitary condition to the local 
authorities, or to anyone else? Were 
they not more likely to hide their condi- 
tion? On the grounds of common sense, 
of draftsmanship, and of the impossibility 
of applying it to Ireland, he thought the 
House ought to reject the Bill. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Hereford) 
pointed out that one of the main defects 
of the Bill—that relating to the financial 
provisions—could not be dealt with by 
the House of Lords. The hon. Member 
for Lanark made somewhat light of that 
defect. He told them that there were 
no Boards of Guardians in Scotland, but 
there were in England, and he believed 
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that, if the Bill became law in its present 
form, individual members of those boards, 
supposing they chose to adopt its pro- 
visions, would be surcharged to the 
amount of the expenses they were put 
to in regard to the Bill. Those who re- 


Verminous 
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would not know where they could get 
cleansed. There was no provision in the 
Act authorising local authorities to make 
it known whether they had or had not 
adopted the Act, or for testing the accu- 
racy of the statement of persons who 





membered the discussion on the Parish| wished to have their clothes thoroughly 
Councils Bill would know how very par-| cleansed at the public expense. Then 
ticular and precise were the provisions as | there was this remarkable clause—that 
to where the money was to come from | the local authorities should be allowed 
and what was to be done with it. There- | to expend areasonable sum. This House 
fore, when the hon. Gentleman opposite | had often been engaged in discussing 

whether “reasonable” was a properly- 


made light of the financial aspect of the | 
present Bill he thought he could scarcely | defined word to insert in an Act of Par- 





have fully appreciated the force of the 
conditions laid down by the House in 
this matter. He would also remind the 
House that Section 46 of the 38 and 39 
Vict., relating to Public Health—to which 
his attention had been called by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Wigan, whose 
experience in matters connected with 
public health entitled him to speak with 
authority—provided that where, on the 
certificate of the medical officer of health, 
or of any two medical practitioners, it 
appeared to the local authority that any 
house or part thereof was in such a filthy 
condition that the health of any person 
was affected or endangered thereby, they 
should give notice, in writing, to the 
owner or occupier to whitewash, cleanse, 
or purify the same, as the case might re- 
quire. If the owner or occupier failed to 
comply with the order, he was liable 
to a penalty not exceeding 10s. for every 
day during which he continued to make 
default, and the local authority could 
carry out the work and charge him with 
the expense. There were other parts of 
the Bill which showed that the drafts- 
man was not familiar with drawing docu- 
ments of this kind, and he must express 
his surprise that any Government De- 
partment should have allowed the Bill 
to have reached this stage without in- 
trusting some proper person to make a 
few amendments. As regarded local 
authorities, he thought it should be com- 
pulsory upon them to take this Act, he- 
cause otherwise the verminous person 


Mr. Radcliffe Cooke. 








liament, and he could remember various 
occasions on which it had been laid down 
that it was not. Then, again, who was 
to determine what was a reasonable sum? 
Was the auditor to determine that, and 
to surcharge the local authority with all 
above that amount? It did appear to 
him that there was nothing good to be 
said in favour of this Bill, which had 
been fairly pulled to pieces in the 
speeches which had been made, and the 
contentions of the hon. Member who re- 
presented the Local Government Board 
that they should pass it practically with- 
out discussion was one which, he thought, 
he would be alone in holding. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) thought 
they would find considerable difficulty in 
accounting for the extraordinary exhibi- 
tion the British House of Commons had 
resolved on making of itself on the pre 
sent occasion, and, furthermore, in ac- 
counting for the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. Having brought together repre 
sentatives from all parts of the Empire, 
the Government, who were entirely re 
sponsible for the proceedings of the 
House to-day, had produced this Jubilee 
Bill. [A laugh.| The discussion which 
had taken place to-day was due entirely 
to the action of the Government in 
specially reserving this Wednesday for 
the Verminous Persons Bill. Early in 
the Session he appealed to the Govern- 
ment to reserve a Wednesday for the 
consideration of an Irish Land Bill, but 
they refused to do so. There had been 
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no legislation for Ireland during the Ses- 
sion, but he and his hon. Friends were to 
be sent back to Ireland with a Verminous 
Persons Bill—{Jaughter|—as the only re- 
sult of five months of continuous attend- 
ance at the House. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL remarked that 
the Government had nothing to do with 
this Bill being the First Order. The 
Bill was the First Order by the Rules of 
the House, and not by the fixing of the 
Government. 


Mr. DILLON asked why the Govern- 
ment exempted this Wednesday. [Cries 
of “Oh!”] He maintained that the 
Government were entirely responsible for 
this scandalous exhibition. 


*Mr. SPEAKER said that the hon. 
Member would not be in order in discuss- 
ing on this Bill the policy of the Govern- 
ment in taking or giving any particular 
Wednesday. 

Mr. DILLON believed he was going a 
little out of order—{laughter|—but his 
feelings got the better of him. [Renewed 
laughter.| The British House of Com- 
mons was certainly placed in a ridiculous 
position, and, although he would be out 
of order in discussing the strategy or the 
policy of the Government in_ bringing 
about that position, he would be in order 
in drawing attention to the condition of 
the Government Bench. There was only 


a subordinate member of the Government | 


(Mr. T. W. Russell) present ; the Leader 
of the House and all the responsible 
Members of the Government were absent, 
and did not seem to be in the least con- 
cerned with the honour of the House and 
the dignity of its proceedings. They had 
been discussing for three hours a Bill that 
no vestry in the country would conde- 
scend to print. This was an unnecessary 
and a disgusting Bill—{laughter|—and 
it was entirely unworthy—he would not 
say of this House, because it was very 
hard to say what was worthy of it—en- 
tirely unworthy of any assembly of intel- 
ligent men to spend hours in discussing 
it. 
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Question put. The House divided : -~ 
Ayes, 135; Noes, 82.—(Division List, 
No. 277.) 


Bill read the Third time, and passed. 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


Order for further proceeding on Ccn- 
sideration, as amended (by the Standing 
Committee), read, 


Bill further considered. 
Clause 3,— 


GENERAL COUNCIL. 


A council, which shall be styled the “ General 
Council of Plumbers’ Education and Registra- 
tion,” hereinafter referred to as “the General 
Council,” shall be established, as hereinafter 
provided. 


The General Council shall consist of the fol- 
lowing members (that is to say) : 


(1.) Representing England 
exclusive of the administrative 
London— 

Eight master plumbers, builders, iron- 
mongers, sanitary engineers, or other 
persons carrying on any trade or business 
employing plumbers, eight operative 
plumbers, and eight persons being mem- 
bers of the council of a borough or other 
urban or rural council within the meaning 
of the Local Government Act 1894, or 
medical officers of health, or inspectors of 

| nuisances. 

| (2.) Representing Scotland— 

Two master plumbers, two operative 

| plumbers, and two persons being members 

of a local authority within the meaning of 
the Public Health (Scotland) Act 1867, or 
any Acts amending the same, or medical 
officers or sanitary inspectors of such local 
authority. 

(3.) Representing Ireland— 

Two master plumbers, two operative 
plumbers, and two persons being members 
of a local authority within the meaning of 
the Public Health (Ireland) Act 1878, or 
medical officers of health or sanitary 
inspectors ; 


elected by the vote of the majority of such 
persons as may be entitled to be present and 
voting at meetings to be held in the cities 
and towns enumerated in Schedule A of this 
Act, such meetings to be held before the first 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-eight, and subsequently every five 
years, and to be convened by the Company 
by a notice in the form set out in the schedule 
to be published in newspapers circulating in 
the respective cities, towns, and districts which 
are to be represented: Provided always, that 


and Wales, 
county of 
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rot more than two persons resident in the 
same district shall be eligible for election under 
this sub-section. 


(4.) Representing the Administrative County 
of London— 

Two master plumbers elected by the 
London Branch of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Plumbers of Great Britain 
and Ireland, two operative plumbers elected 
by the United Operative Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain and Ireland, two 
persons elected by the Company, and two 
persons elected by the London County 
Council to represent the “ Technical Edu- 
cation Board,” and the “Public Health 
Committee” thereof respectively. 


(5.) The president or other elected member 
of the National Association of Master 
Plumbers of Great Britain and Ireland. 


(6.) The president or other elected member 
of the United Operative Plumbers’ Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


(7.) The president or other elected member 
of the Operative Plumbers’ Association of 
Scotland. 


(8.) And such number of persons not ex- 
ceeding twenty as may be elected by the above 
enumerated members of the General Council 
from the nominees of the bodies named in 
Schedule B. of this Act, or other bodies having 
kindred objects. 


Mr. J. BRIGG (York, W.R., Keighley) 
moved in the first paragraph after the 
word “established,” to insert the words 
“in each county and borough council area 
in England, Wales, and Scotland.” His 
object was to give to the local authorities, 
who knew the needs and wants of the 
localities, the power to carry out the 
Act. He believed this Amendment would 
simplify very largely the whole scope and 
object of the Bill. That object was to 
secure good work, and that it should 
be done by plumbers who had a certain 
qualification. He did not wish to ela- 
borate. His object was to have a general 
council in each county and borough area. 

Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, W.R., 
Spen Valley) said that the Minister who 
had charge of the Bill ought to be obliged 
to Members on that side of the House who 
were trying to put this imperfect Bill 
into shape. With the Amendments the 


Bill would be quite another scheme. 
He thought the hon. Member in charge 
of the Bill ought to be obliged to any 
one who took the trouble to attempt to 
draft a scheme to get out of the difficulty 
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in which he was placed. As to this par- 
ticular Amendment he was free to confess 
that he did not think it was much of an 
improvement. He was not in favour of 
electing a general’ council for each 
county, for he thought it would produce 
a good deal of variety in practice. If 
there was to be registration and examina- 
tion there ought to be uniformity. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” The House divided :— 
Ayes, 70; Noes, 166.—(Division List, 
No. 278.) 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER moved 
to leave out all after the word “ establish- 
ment ” to the end of the clause, in order 
to insert the words “under rules to be 
made by the Local Government Board.” 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL submitted, as a 
point of order, that this Amendment was 
divided on last Wednesday. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said that as a matter 
of fact that was not so. The Amendment 
he moved was as to the date, though he 
mentioned his intention of moving an 
Amendment oi this sort. [“Hear, hear!”| 


Mr. WARNER, continuing, said that 
this maiter was only mentioned incident- 
ally in Debate. There was no division 
upon it. His object was to render it 
possible to pass-the Bill in the time at 
the disposal of its supporters. The 
clause before the House and the schedules 
were far too complicated to admit of 
their being discussed with any adequacy 
in what remained of that sitting. A 
whole page of the Bill was devoted to 
the subject of the constitution of the 
Council, and there was in addition a long 
schedule setting out the various bodies 
which were to be entitled to nominate 
candidates for election as members of 
the general council. Seme of these 
bodies had no claim in his opinion to 
nominate representatives. He observed 
that in the schedule there was no men- 
tion of the county of Oxford, which would 
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therefore be unrepresented on the Coun- 
cil. Another curious arrangement was 
that the representatives of Wiltshire 
would have to go to Bristol, whose connec- 
tion with Wiltshire was neither close nor 
obvious. Details of this kind must be 
thoroughly discussed if the clause was 
not withdrawn. The only practical 
course open to the supporters of the 
Bill was to agree to delegate some of the 
authority of that House to the Local 
Government Board, and to empower that 
Department to frame rules for the con- 
stitution of the Plumbers’ Council. The 
Board’s experience in connection with 
Parish Council and District Council elec- 
tions qualified it to deal with this matter. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
wished to hear the views of the 
secretary to the Local Government 
Board on this suggestion. Under the 
complicated scheme provided in the Bill, 
simplicity and uniformity of registration 
could not be hoped for. The Local 
Government Board was well qualified by 
its past experience to frame rules for 
the formation of the proposed general 
council, and the sanitary education of 
our plumbers was surely a matter in 
which the Board ought to take a special 
interest. The schedule connected with 
this clause was contradictory, and in 
some points ridiculous, and it was patent 
that no scheme of registration attempted 
to be carried out under the conditions 
laid down in the schedule, would be 
practicable. The officials of the Board 
had damned this Bill with faint praise, 
and the Secretary to the Board appa- 
rently did not know what attitude to 
take up. But in matters concernicg 
the public health, the Lecal Government 
Board was the paramount authority 
under Parliament, and, therefore, he 
appealed to the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone either to accept on behalf of the 
Board the responsibility of drawing up 
the regulations contemplated by the 
mover of the Amendment, or to explain 
to the House why such responsibility 
could not be assumed. If the heads of 
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the Local Government Board objected to 
incur the expense that would be entailed 
by the appointment of the additional offti- 
cials who would be required in order that 
this Bill might be worked efficiently, he 
would ask them what right they had to 
expect voluntary associations to incur 
that expense. In his opinion they had 
no right to relegate to voluntary associa- 
tions, composed possibly of interested 
persons, duties which ought to be per- 
formed by the State through its paid and 
disinterested officials. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said that he was 
at a disadvantage in discussing this 
Amendment, because he had not seen 
its precise terms. The hon. Member 
who had moved it said that the same 
question was raised last Wednesday. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER ex- 
plained that he handed in the Amend- 
ment last Wednesday, but that by some 
accident it had not been printed. The 
subject was referred to in the discussion. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL repeated that 
he was at some disadvantage in conse- 
quence of the non-appearance of the 
Amendment on the Paper. As a matter 
of fact, however, the same proposal that 
was now made was made in the 
Standing Committee, and was so 
unpopular that a Division was not 
even taken, the hon. Member who 
was responsible for the Amendment 
withdrawing it. The hon. Members 
who had spoken to-day proposed to 
lay a very serious duty upon the Local 
Government Board, a Department which 
was overburdened with work already. 
The provision in the Bill in regard to the 
appointment of the general council had 
been carefully considered by the Local 
Government Board, and they were of 
opinion that the schedule was adequate 
for the purpose. Considering the work 
the Local Government Board had to do, 
he must decline on behalf of the Board 
to undertake the proposed responsibility. 

*Sir F. POWELL said he was glad the 
Government had adopted the position 
announced by his hon. Friend. He had 
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Amendment proposed, as it was a pro- 
posal to give the Local Government 
Board power to constitute the authority, 
a proposal which he believed would be 
entirely without precedent. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER said the 
power was not to constitute the authority 
but to make the rules for the constitution 
of the authority. 

*Sir F. POWELL said that was exactly 
the point, the authority was constituted 
by the rules. Parliament had never given 
such powers hitherto to any Department 
of the State, and he believed such a pro- 
position was most dangerous in_ itself, 
and was really fatal to the scheme. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said he would, 
with the permission of the House, read 
Section 14 of Schedule C, which was :— 


“The Local Government Board may make any 
additional rules which may appear to them to 
be necessary for the purpose of giving effect 
to the objects of this Schedule, and such rules 
shall have the same force as if they were in- 
cluded in this schedule.” 


Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
said as he was the author of an Amend- 
ment which had been referred to, he 
would say that he had proposed, not that 
the Local Government Board should es- 
tablish machinery for the election of a 
body, but should in the first instance 
nominate the body, and should put its 
elaborate machinery into place. It had 
appeared to him that it should have its 
beginning in some recognised authority. 
But the difficulty had been to a great 
extent met by the substitution of the new 
Schedule. 

Sek J. BLUNDELL MAPLE 
(Camberwell, Dulwich) said he could 
not understand a Government com- 
Dlaining that too much work was put 
upon one of its Departments; if a 
Measure like this was necessary for 
the well-being of the community he 
thought the Government ought to take 
it in hand. But he considered that 
plumbers had no more right to be exa- 
mined than bricklayers or any other 

Sir FP. Powell. 
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class. [“Hear, hear!”] It ought to be 
the duty of the Local Government Board 
to see that architects, surveyors, engi- 
peers, and foremen of building works 
were properly qualified as well as 
plumbers. The plumber, after all, car- 
ried out his work under the instructions 
of the architect and of the foreman of 
the works. How were the men to suffer 
who did not carry out the werk properly? 
The right body to form the regulations, 
if such a Bill was necessary, was the 
Local Government Board, and, therefore, 
he should support the Amendment. 
*Sirr JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said the question was whether 
they were to drop the latter part of the 
Bill and place the matter entirely with 
the Local Government Board. He under- 
stood that the main ground why the 
Local Government Board refused this 
duty was in consequence of the character 
of the duty. Surely it was for the House 
to say what should be done, and then 
doubtless it would be carried out ade- 
quately by the officials of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board. No doubt there were 
cases in which they must leave matters 
of rule to different Departments of the 
Government, but he thought these ought 
to be confined as far as possible to 
matters of detail and not of principle. 
He thought his hon. Friend was perfectly 
right in declining to undertake these 
duties. It was the business of the Local 
Government Board to adminster the law ; 
but legislation was the duty of this 
House. They would be abdicating their 
function if they accepted this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) 
thought it was of the greatest importance 
that the examinations should be of a 
uniform character. If the work were 
handed over to the Local Government 
Board the public would be certain that 
the examination were real and thorough 
in every respect. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
did not think the Local Government 
Board had the practical and theoretic 
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knowledge of plumbing necessary to 
conduct the examinations. 

GeneRAL LAURIE said that in the 
schedule of the Bill there was a provision 
that the Local Government Board migkt 
make any additional rules or regulations 
they thought necessary ; and the system 
by which the elected body was to carry 
out the Bill was so defective that ulti- 
mately the Local Government Board 
would have to undertake the work pro- 
posed to be thrown on them by the 
Amendment, whether the Amendment 
were carried or not. 

Sin HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.) said his experience of the Local 
Government Board was that it was very 
much undermanned and very much over- 
worked, and that the administration of 
matters ten times more important than 
anything concerned with this Bill was 
being delayed throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the land owing to 
the incapability of the Local Government 
Board to grapple with the various ques- 
tions brought before it. On that ground, 
therefore, he could not vote for the 
Amendment. The House was anxious to 
throw everything on the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and then when the Board 
did their best they were attacked for what 
they were doing. When the Parish 
Councils Act was passing through the 
House he opposed the placing of the ar- 
rangement and control of the elections 
in the hands of the Local Government 
Board and urged that a scheme for the 
purpose should be settled by the House 
itself. But the House insisted on placing 
the work on the shoulders of the Local 
Government Board, with the result that 
ever since 1894 the action of the Board 
in the matter has been subjected to 
criticism. He would therefore ask the 
House to pause before it placed any ad- 
ditional work on the Local Government 
Board. 

*Sr JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) said he had for many 
years the greatest sympathy for the 
Local Government Board, for it was 
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a very much over-worked Department. 
When they remembered the amount 
of work that was thrown on_ the 
Local Government Board by the legis- 
lation of the last 12 years, and 
then reflected that during those 12 
years not a single clerk had been added 
to the Department, it was impossible not 
to sympathise with the protest of the 
Secretary to the Board. The hon. Gen- 
tleman objected to the Amendment be- 
cause it would add to the labours of the 
Local Government Board. But the hon. 
Gentleman pointed out in entire contra- 
diction to himself, that the Local Gov- 
ernment Board was to be endowed with 
those very powers to make rules and 
regulations by a paragraph in the sche- 
dule; and any one that had any ex- 
perience in those matters must know 
that the preparation of those rules would 
entail as much labour on the Department 
as if they had accepted the Amendment 
that made a clean job of it at the begin- 
ning. : 


Question put, “That the words from 
the word ‘ established,’ to the word ‘ say,’ 
in line 15, inclusive, stand part of the 
Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 99.—(Division List, No. 279.) 


199 ; 


Mr. WHITTAKER moved, to leave out 
from Sub-section (1) to the end of the 
clause, and to insert— 


“(1) One representative nominated before the 
first day of January, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-eight, by each of the bodies 
cnumerated in Schedule B. 


“*(2) Ten employers of plumbers, six of whom 
shall be carrying on business in England, two 
in Scotland, and two in Ireland, and ten opera- 
tive plumbers, six of whom shall be working 
in England, two in Scotland, and two in 
Ireland. 

“Provided that— 


(a) Schedule B may, by the General 
Council and with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, be revised in the year 
one thousand nine hundred and three, and 
subsequently every five years, by leaving 
out the names of bodies and aaaing others, 
as may seem to the General Council and 
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the Local Government Board to be expe- 
dient ; 

(b) The first representatives of employers 
of plumbers and of operative plumbers 
shall be selected at a meeting to be con- 
vened by the Company before the first day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-eight, and consisting of those 
master plumbers and operative plumbers 
who have previously been registered by the 
Company, and at subsequent quinquennial 
elections the said representatives shall be 
selected by and from such employers of 
plumbers and operative plumbers respec- 
tively as have been, at the time of the 
selection, duly registered under the provi- 
sions of this Act.’ 


He said that the general arrangements in 
the Bill for the election of a general 
council were clumsy and unsatisfactory ; 
and as the council was to discharge the 
most important and responsible duties, 
it was highly necessary that it should be 
a competent and impartial body. That 
was not secured by the scheme of the Bill. 
His Amendment would obviate the neces- 
sity for huge meetings all over the 
country to elect representatives on the 


council. It seemed to him, indeed, 
that the scheme as set forth in 
the Bill would break down. There 


was no arrangement for paying the 
expenses of members of the council, and 
the result would be that only those per- 
sons who were directly interested, only 
those who had axes to grind, would attend 
the meetings and elect persons like- 
minded with themselves. Thus they 
would get a general council consisting 
almost entirely of plumbers and persons 
acceptable to plumbers, and they would 
set themselves to frame bye-laws, rules, 
and regulations in such a way as would 
create a monopoly in the trade. If they 
were to have a registration of plumbers 
let there be an efficient general council, 
let it represent the educational and sani- 
tary bodies of the community as well as 
the working and master plumbers, and 
thin they would have an efficient body 
to whom could be entrusted the registra- 
tion of the trade, but the scheme of the 
Bill was cumbersome and unworkable. 
Mr. LEES KNOWLES opposed the 
Amendment on behalf of the promoters 
Mr, Whittaker. 
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of the Bill. It offered no adequate 
machinery, whereas the constitution of 
the general council under the Bill was 
most carefully considered by the Grand 
Committee, who made the general council 
as representative as possible of plumbers, 
sanitary persons, and other individuals 
who would be effective members of it. 
He could not see how in any particular 
the proposed new general council was any 
improvement upon the one in the Bill. 

Sir J. B. MAPLE preferred the con- 
stitution of the general council set out 
in the Amendment to that in the Bill. 
For instance, what did ironmongers know 
about the examination of plumbers? Be- 
sides, he did not see how those bodies 
were to be chosen. Who was to decide 
who were to be the “eight master 
plumbers and so on.” The council was 
to exist for five years, and there appeared 
to be no provision for people dying and 
substituting others in their place. The 
Amendment itself was by no means per- 
fect, but if he had to choose between two 
evils he preferred it to the plan of the 
Bill. 

GenerAL LAURIE fould fault with the 
Bill that it contained no provision for 
the representation of educational experts. 
They wanted theory as well as practice. 
This was provided by the Amendment, 
and, therefore, he thought it offered a 
decided advantage, though it was not 
everything he would like. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS hesitated to sup- 
port the Amendment, because it had 
many of the defects and objections of the 
Bill itself, but, if he had to choose, he 
should accept the Amendment on the 
ground that it simplified the machinery 
of the Bill. He could not understand 
why they should introduce the practical 
interests of the trade to such an extent. 
He believed that many Members in 
voting for this system of registration had 
been mistaken, and when they proposed 
to put it in the hands of plumbers, iron- 
mongers, and sanitary engineers, and 
others pecuniarily interested in the trade 
they were adopting the worst means 
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by which an efficient and impartial, in themselves, but scarcely honest 
registration could be brought about. | masters in seeing the best work done for 
He believed that if they wanted to pre-| their customers. The House ought not 
yent that kind of thing and the lament-| to allow a self-elected, cumbrous, and 
able results that sprung from it, they | interested body to do that which only 
could not do worse than place the educa- | one authority ought to have the power 
tion and the registration of plumbers in | to do. If registration of plumbers was 
the hands of a trade who might formu- | desirable—and he thought it was not— 
late a system of registration diametrically | who was the authority who should draw 
opposed to public health and the im- | up the conditions of registration? It was 
provement of the plumbing profession, | the Medical Officer of Health in the dis- 
but which incidentally might be to the | trict, in conjunction with the Sanitary 
advantage of the employers and opera- | Inspector. The Bill, however, ruled out 
tive plumbers. Let the House take an | the sanitary authority, and excluded the 
instance. They were all interested in | Local Government Board; it did not 
saving the lives of colliers in a mine, in | give the educational institutions the re- 
seeing that the sanitary condition of our | presentaton and power they ought to 
local drains were as good as they ought | possess; it set up a mutual admiration 
to be; but fancy the Home Office sub- | society with the City Plumbers’ Company 
mitting to the colliery owners the | 2s the feasting centre, and around it the 
management of our coal mines, and re- | House would see men ostensibly working 
moving from the Home Office the impar- | in the interests of public health, but 
tial, and to a certain extent the arbitrary | really preventing plumbing from making 
power it possessed of determining the that progress which it ought to make. 
purity of the atmosphere in mines, the | He supported the Amendment on the 
safety of the chains and the winding | broad ground above stated, and because 
gear. What would be the result? Many | he objected to setting up for the so- 
colliers would probably submit to the lax called improvement of the trade a body 
conditions of working, because it might of men whose only object in promoting 
lead to their temporarily earning more this Bill was to create a monopoly which 
money; and many owners would pro- he believed would permanently prove to 
bably submit on the ground that more | be detrimental to public health. [“ Hear, 


»|”? 
coal would be brought to the surface. | hear! ] 
But the House of Commons had sensibly 


refused to allow anything of the kind. Question, “That the words from the 


| word ‘ say,’ to the word ‘ master,’ in line 
18, stand part of the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 


It had set up an educated, expert, tech- 
nical authority, who had laid down con- 
ditions for the working of mines in the 
interest of saving life and property. If 
the House allowed the very basis of 
public health, which was good workman- 
ship, to be regulated and dominated by 
the conditions imposed by interested 
men, then less would be thought of the 
interests of public health, and they 
would probably use their form of regis- 
tration to give preference to unskilled 
men who could squeeze through the ex-| LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS BILL. 
amination, and for the protection of | Consideration, as amended (by the 
master plumbers who might be members | Standing Committee), deferred till To- 
of a City Company, all excellent fellows | morrow. 
VOL. L. [FourTH sERIEs. ] 3M 


And, it being half-past Five of the 
clock, further proceeding on considera- 
tion, as amended, stood adjourned. 


Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered To-morrow. 
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PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE 
(EXTENSION TO WOMEN) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
next. 





SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 





VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday, 
21st July. 


FACTORY ACTS (FISHING TRADE) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday, 19th 
July. 


SERVICE FRANCHISE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 





ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 
(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. Clause 1: 
—Committee report progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Select Committee [24th March | 
further adjourned till Wednesday next. 





SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1879) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


LAW OF LIBEL AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 
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PENSIONS (OLD AGE) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 2lst July. 





DISTRICT COUNCILS 
(WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 





SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 





JURORS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


RAILWAY RETURN TICKETS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 





PARISH REGISTERS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LAND TRANSFER 
[CONSOLIDATED FUND}. 


Report thereupon deferred till To- 
morrow. 





CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) (COMPULSORY PURCHASE 
POWERS) BILL. 
Second Reading 

morrow. 


deferred till To- 





LICENSING EXEMPTION 
(HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To 
morrow. 


House Adjourned at Twenty-five 
Minutes before Six o’Clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 8th July 1897. 


VOLUNTEERS BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Commirrezs, the Ear [interest in the Bill. 
|leave out the words, ‘ 
| that power,” 


of Morzey, in the Chair.] 


Clause 1,— 


EXPLANATION OF 26 . "i vicT. c. 65, 


. 24, 

For removing doubte | is » dhenay declared 
that the power under section twenty- four of the 
Volunteer Act 1863, to make rules with respect 
to a volunteer corps shall extend, and be 
deemed to have always extended, to rules for 
securing the efficiency of the members of the 
corps, and that a fine for the breach of any 
rule made under that power shall not be deemed 
to be a civil debt. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowne) : 
I have to propose an Amendment to this 
clause, which has been prepared with 
the object of placing a limitation, and I 
think a desirable limitation, on the power 
conferred by this Bill of recovering fines 
from Volunteers by means of proceedings 
in a Court of summary jurisdiction. I 
explained to the House the other evening 
that the object of the Bill is to make it 
clear that the power conferred by Section 
24 of the Volunteer Act 1863, extends 
to making rules which have reference not 
only to the management of the property 
or the finances or the civil affairs of the 
corps, but also to rules affecting the effi- 
ciency of the corps. Under the operation 
of Sections 27 and 28 of the Act of 1863, 
fines imposed under any of these rules 
may be recovered by proceedings before 
a Court of summary jurisdiction, and it 
has been argued, and I think argued 
with some force, that, given general 
powers of making rules of this character, 
and also an unrestricted power of recovery 
in a Court of summary jurisdiction, 
there would be nothing to prevent that 
which is now a civil liability being dealt 
with as if it were a criminal offence. 
[“Hear, hear!”] In order to meet this 
objection I propose to insert the words 
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of which I have given notice, the effect 
of which will be to limit the provision 
for recovery of fines to fines imposed 
under rules made for the purpose of 
securing the efficiency of the corps, so 
that the power may not extend to fines 
imposed in connection with the manage- 
ment of the finances, or what might be 
spoken of as the domestic affairs of the 
corps. I feel sure that the Amendment 
will commend itself to the noble Earl 
| (Earl of Wemyss), who, I know, takes an 
I beg to move to 
‘rule made under 
and to insert the words, 
“such rule for securing efficiency.” 


Tae Earn or WEMYSS said that 
when the Bill first appeared there stood 
in the second clause, which his noble 
Friend had given notice to omit, the 
very ugly word “ imprisonment,” and his 
fear was that under this Bill Volunteers 
would lose their civil rights and be put in 
a different position from other civilians. 
The whole life and soul of the Volunteer 
force was its civil character ; it was never 
under military law, except when called 
out for duty; in other respects Volun- 
teers were in the position of other civi- 
lians. But the Bill, he feared, would 
have placed Volunteers in a different 
position from other civilians who were not 
liable to imprisonment for non-payment 
of debt except under special circum- 
stances where a Court found a man could 
pay and refused to pay. Otherwise im- 
prisonment for debt had been abolished, 
and it seemed to him unreasonable to 
bring it into play again against Volun- 
teers. To the Amendment of his noble 
Friend he offered no objection, thanking 
him for his endeavour to meet his 
wishes, and anything he might have to 
say upon the Bill he would reserve for 
the Third Reading. 

*Toe Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
The noble Ear! will understand that the 
power to recover fines by proceedings 
in a Court of summary jurisdiction will 
be limited strictly to fines for an offence 
which, when committed by a Volunteer, 
virtually amounts to a denial of his ser- 
vices to the country after he has received 
at the expense of the corps certain advan- 
tages in consideration of those services 
being forthcoming when required. That 
is distinctly a fraud on the part of the 
Volunteer. 


3.N 
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Amendment agreed to; Clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 2,— 


TERMINATION OF IMPRISONMENT. 


If, before the expiration of the term of such 
imprisonment, such a proportion of the fine 
be paid that the term of imprisonment suffered 
is not less than proportional to the part of 
the fine still unpaid, the imprisonment shall 
terminate. 


*THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
moved the omission of this clause. He 
said it was inserted in the House of 
Commons, and, as was pointed out on 
the Second Reading, it came before the 
House in a shape in which it could not 
possibly be allowed to stand. Since 
then attention had been called to the fact 
that a Bill promoted by the Home De- 
partment was now before the other House 
dealing with the prisons question, in one 
clause of which power would be taken in 
cases of persons imprisoned for non-pay- 
ment of tines to accept a portion of the 
amount and to reduce the term of im- 
prisonment by a number of days bearing 
the same proportion to the whole length 
of the term as the sum paid bore to the 
whole amount of the fine. The point was 
one which could be more conveniently 
dealt with by amendment of the general 
law, and therefore he proposed to omit 
the clause altogether. 


Clause struck out. 


Clause 3,— 
SHORT TITLE. 
a. Act may be cited as the Volunteer Act 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Standing Committee negatived; the 
Report of Amendment to be received To- 
morrow; and Bill to be printed as 
amended.—(No. 150.) 


EXTRAORDINARY TITHE BILL. 


Read 3° (according to Order), and 
passed. 
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MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On the Order for Third Reading, 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS asked whether 
this Bill was absolutely on all fours with 
the Agricultural Holdings Act with refer- 
ence to tenants’ improvements? 

Lorp REAY said the Bill was abso- 
lutely identical with the Market Gar- 
deners Act, 1895, with such alterations 
as suited the conditions peculiar to 
Scotland. 


Read 
passed. 


3° (according to Order), and 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [u.1.]. 

*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrovr), in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, explained that its 
object was to allow returning officers 
at municipal elections in Scotland to 
make the same claim on the use of 
buildings used as public schools as they 
were now able to do in Parliamentary 
elections, County Council elections, and 
Parish Council elections. For some 
reason or other the provision was 
omitted in regard to municipal elections, 
and the Scotch Education Department 
were therefore in a difficulty as to 
counting the days when the school was 
so used for municipal elections when 
making up the number of school attend- 
ances. In each year 400 openings were 
required as a condition of the school 
grant, and under the Code, whenever a 
schoolroom was used for other purposes 
under statutory powers, the day when 
the school was so used was counted as 
a day when the school was opened. The 
sole object of the Bill was to place re- 
turning officers, in the case of municipal 
elections, in the same position as in the 
case of the other elections mentioned. 


Read 2° (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


CHAFF-CUTTING MACHINES 
(ACCIDENTS) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; Read 1’, 
and to be printed.—(No. 151.) 
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VERMINOUS PERSONS BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; Read 1°; 
to be printed; and to be Read 2* on 
Monday next—(Vhe Earl of Stamford). 
—([No. 152.] 


{8 Jury 1897} 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATIONS. | 


The following Questions stood upon 
the Notice Paper : — 


Lorp WANTAGE: To ask the Lord 
President of the Council the following 
Questions with reference to the formation 
of Associations of Voluntary Schools: 

Whether the Education Department 
will take steps to prevent the supporters 
and managers of Voluntary Schools in 
Berkshire from being deprived of their 
right to have effect given to their choice 
of the county as the area of association : 

Whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that, prior to the meeting of 
the Oxford Diocesan Conference in May 
last, the rural deans issued circulars 
to the correspondents of the school 
managers throughout the county of 
Berks asking them to ascertain if their 
co-managers were willing to join an asso- 
ciation of schools for the county; and 
(if willing to join such an association) to 
elect two representatives to be thereafter 
summoned to a meeting by the rural 
deans for the purpose of electing two 
delegates for each rural deanery, such 
delegates to form the governing body of 
the county association. That, the con- 
sent of the managers having been so ob- 
tained to a county association, the 
Oxford Diocesan Conference met and 
passed a resolution that the area should 
be the diocese and not the county. That, 
thereupon, the representatives whom the 
managers elected for the purpose of 
carrying out the scheme of a county asso- 
ciation were induced in many cases to 
proceed with the election of delegates for 
a diocesan scheme without any fresh 
application to the managers for authority 
to consent to such an important change: 

And whether returns are being made 
to the Education Department that the 
managers have selected the diocese as the 
area of association notwithstanding the 
above facts, and in disregard of the reso- 
lution to the contrary passed at a meet- 
ing of school managers for the county 
held at Reading on the 12th instant ; 
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and of the important Petition tp the 
Department signed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man of the County Council, all the 
County and Borough Members in Berks, 
and a large number of the Magistrates 
and Members of the County Council? 


Lorp HENEAGE: To ask the Lord 
President of the Council : 

Whether any Voluntary Schools Asso- 
ciations have yet been sanctioned by the 
Education Department under the Volun- 
tary Schools Act 1897? 

Whether it is intended to extend the 
period for the formation of such asso- 
ciations under the Act in consequence of 
the delay and difficulties which have 
arisen by the attempt to force a purely 
diocesan association on the Church cf 
England Schools in the county of Lincoln 
and other counties : 

Whether his attention has been called 


Associations. 


| to the fact that the Lincolnshire Dis- 


cesan Board of Education had formulated 
a scheme for a county undenominational 
Association which had received the 
general approval of the lay and clerical 
managers of schools in the rural parishes 
throughout the county : 

Whether the following statements cir- 
culated through the rural deans are accu- 
rate, namely, that a diocesan Association 
had been formed in Lincolnshire under 
Section (1), (3), of the Voluntary Schools 
Act, 1897, before the 2nd of June; that 
if a school is not associated speedily it 
will be too late for this year’s grant as 
an associated school; and that a school 
not associated is acting in opposition to 
the wish of the Education Department, 
whilst a school which associates this year 
with a diocesan association can withdraw 
next year and be in no worse position : 

And, further, what steps the Govern- 
ment propose to take for the assistance 
and protection of undenominational 
schools, as well as British and other 
mixed schools which are only technically 
Church of England schools, in those 
counties where diocesan associations may 
be formed, especially in Lincolnshire ? 


Tate LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Haussury) said he had received a letter 
from the most rev. Prelate the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and from two or 
three other members of the Episcopal 
Bench who wished to address their Lord- 
ships on the subject of these Questions, 


3 .N 2 
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stating that they had been summoned 
by Her Majesty to Windsor, and were 
therefore unable to attend in their places 
that day. Under these circumstances 
they asked him to request the noble! 
Lords to postpone their Questions until | 
they were able to attend. 

Lorp WANTAGE said he at once 
acceded to the request made by the Lord 
Chancellor, and would postpone his Ques- 
tions until Monday. 

Lorp HENEAGE also signified his 
acquiescence in this course. 

*Viscount PORTMAN asked the Presi- 
dent of the Council whether the question 
of the larger area for associated Volun- 
tary schools was to be decided by the 
votes of a majority of schools in a| 
county, or by those of a majority in the| 
diqcese of which such county formed a 
part? He said this was a very simple 
matter, which could very easily be de- 
cided for them by the Lord President. 
The diocese of Salisbury consisted of the 
whole county of Dorset and a large por- 
tion of the county of Wilts. The portion 
of the county of Wilts had declared their 
preference for the diocesan area, but the 
county of Dorset was divided as nearly 
as possible evenly on the question. He 
had taken a great deal of trouble to 
ascertain the wishes of school managers, 
and he had answers from 115 schools in | 
support of the county area, and from | 
112 schools in support of the diocesan | 
area. He understood the right rev, | 
Prelate the Bishop of Salisbury wished | 
to count against the wishes of Dorset 
the wishes of the Wiltshire schools, who 
were, he understood, all in favour of the | 
diocesan area. The purport of his ques-| 


Delagoa Bay 
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Friend is able to obtain sufficient sup- 
port to the county scheme which he pro- 
poses, that scheme should be approved, 
as it is far from his wish that any school 
should be forced into an association to 
which it objects to belong. 


Arbitration. 





DELAGOA BAY ARBITRATION. 

Toe Eart or MAYO asked Her 
Majesty’s Government whether they had 
any information as to the award ce. ncern- 
ing the Delagoa Bay Railway, or whether 
they could say when that award was 
likely to be made public. It would be 
in their Lordships’ recollection, he said, 
that some years ago the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment seized the Delagoa Bay Railway, 
and that the bondholders interested in 
the matter managed to get it referred to 
arbitration. The arbitration had almost 
become ancient history now, and he sup- 
posed that the arbitrators would, in the 
sweet by-and-bye, give their award. He 
thought the amount in which English- 
men were interested was £743,000 odd. 
There was a question answered the other 
day in another place, when it was stated 
that the long delay which had taken 
place was due in equal proportions to the 
successive applications of both parties. 
He was credibly informed that the Portu- 
guese were the people who had put in 
other claims and so delayed the arbitra- 
tion. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
quess of Satispury): I am afraid that 
arbitrations are emulating the ancient 
reputation of the Court of Chancery, and 
if there were a Dickens in these days to 





tion was whether the Lord President| write about them, a Jarndyce against 
would allow the wishes of the Wiltshire| Jarndyce might be found without diffi- 
schools to swamp the very marked wishes| culty in their records. The delay, I 
of the Dorset schools? | quite agree with my noble Friend, is 
THe LORD PRESIDENT or rue) something quite extraordinary, but when 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Devox- | he asks me to apportion the responsi- 
sHIRE): In reply to my noble Friend, | bility of delay between the two sides of 
I have to say that provisional ap-| the case, I am wholly unable to do sc. 
proval has already been given to! It is obvious that any delay that has 
a diocesan association for the diocese| taken place has taken place with the 
of Salisbury. That, however, will not) sanction of the tribunal, and I do not 
preclude the formation of a county asso-| think you can go beyond its decision in 
ciation for the county of Dorset, if a order to blame the party, whoever it may 
sufficient number of managers of schools! be, by whose application any delay has 
in the county should appear to be in| happened. If my noble Friend asks me 
favour of such an association. I under-| what the prospects of the arbitration are, 
stand that it is the wish of the Bishop| I have to answer to him that I am in- 
of Salisbury himself that if my noble] formed that the decision will be speedily 
Lord Chancellor. ’ 
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given—[“hear, hear!”}—but I am 
afraid 1 shall not carry much comfort 
to his mind if I tell him that the same 
information has been supplied to me for 
several years past. [Laughter.] 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: 
also to me. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: And also 
to the noble Lord opposite. [Laughter. | 
Therefore I fear I must leave my noble 
Friend to such consolation as he may 
be able to obtain from the reflection that 
after all he is supporting the sacred prin- 
ciple of arbitration. [Laughter] 


Anil 


House Adjourned at Five Minutes before 
Five o’Clock, till To-morrow, a 
Quarter past Ten o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 8th July 1897. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_— 


DUBLIN CORPORATION BILL. 
On the consideration of the Lords 
Amendments to this Bill, 


’ 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) said 
that he desired to express his regret that 
the other House of Parliament should 
have struck out of the Bill the Clause 
relating to the Women’s Franehise ; 
but, as he was aware of the necessity 
that existed for a proper water supply 
for Dublin, he would not take any further 
step in the matter. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 
o 





QUESTIONS. 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (1) 
whether the figures of experiments on 
living animals contained in Return No. 
239 of this Session are obtained from 
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the licensees who perform them, and in 
that case whether any steps are taken to 
verify their accuracy ; (2) whether each 
of the “licensed places” was inspected 
during the year to which the Return re- 
lates, and how many of them more than 
once ; whether any of the visits of inspec- 
tion were surprise visits, and, if so, how 
many ; and (3) whether he has personally 
satisfied himself that the licences and 
certificates are all issued only to such 
places and persons, and with such objects, 
as are contemplated by the Cruelty to 
Animals Act, 1876? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Jesse Cotiinas, Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): Yes, the returns are 
obtained from the licensees, and the 
check, of course, upon them is supplied 
by the visits of the inspectors, which 
with a few exceptions, are paid without 
notice. Four registered places at which 
no licences were in force, and the labora- 
tory attached to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, which was oniy registered on the 
Ist of Deeember, were unvisited during 
the year. Five places were visited once 
only, eight twice, 25 three times, two 
four times, three five times, and one six 
times. No licensee was found during any 
of these visits to be exceeding his powers. 
The answer to the last paragraph of the 
Question is in the affirmative. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES (IRELAND). 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that 
professional professors in Queen’s Colleges 
in Ireland are placed by The Colleges 
Act, 1845 (8 and 9 Vict. c. 66), and the 
College Statutes, as regards appointmen’, 
tenure of office, and duties, in the same 
position as the Arts professors, and that 
they fulfil the only two conditions laid 
down by the Superannuation Act of 1859 
(22 Vict. c. 26) as qualifying for pensions, 
namely, appointment by the Crown, ani 
payment from the Consolidated Fund : 
and whether, considering that the pro- 
fessional as well as the Arts professors 
in theScotch Universities receive pensions 
on retirement, he would explain on what 
grounds the Treasury, while admitting 
the right of the Arts professors, refuse 
to grant pensions to the professional 
professors in the Queen’s Colleges in 
Treland. 
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SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston): The Queen’s Colleges Act 
of 1845 does not bear upon the question 
of the pensionable rights of the professors. 
These rights (if any) are determined by 
the Superannuation Act 1859. Section 2 
of the latter Act vests the ultimate 
decision of pension claims in the Trea- 
sury, ‘‘ whose decision shall be final,” and 
in the exercise of this power it has been 
the invariable practice of the Treasury 
to decline to admit as pensionable any 
officer who is not required to give his 
whole time to the duties of his office. 
The Queen’s College professional pro- 
fessors, who are not so required, are 


therefore excluded. .The grant of 
pensions to the Scotch University 
professors was transferred from the 


control of the Government to that 
of the Universities by the Univer- 
sities (Scotland) Act 1889. Before that 
date they were pensioned, not under the 
Superannuation Act of 1859, but under 
the Universities (Scotland) Act 1858, 
which gave the Treasury no power to 
require whole time. Their case therefore 
is not, and never has been, analogous to 
that of the Queen’s College professors. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES asked who was 
the authority to determine whether the 
outside occupation of these professors 
was inconsistent with the performance 
of their college duties ? 

Mr. HANBURY said the question did 
not arise whether it was the college as 
represented by the President of the 
Council that was the authority to 
determine whether the outside occupa- 
tions of these professors were inconsistent 
with the performance of their college 
duties. It was a question whether they 
gave their whole time, and it was ad- 
mitted that they did not, since they 
undertook private practice. It was 
because of that that the Treasury re- 
fused them a pension. 


ALDERSHOT REVIEW. 

CotoneL WELBY (Taunton): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether he can state how many 
Staff and Acting Staff Officers were on 
duty, detached from their own corps, at 
the Review at Aldershot on Ist July: 
and, whether he can state, from official 
reports, or other sources the number of 
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Staff and Acting Staff Officers usually 
employed with a force of similar strength 
in the German Army ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprics, 
Surrey, Guildford): Seventeen Officers 
detached from their corps were employed 
on the staff at the Aldershot review of 
the lst inst. According to the regula- 
tions of the German Army, it is estimated 
by the military authorities that a force 
of similar constitution and strength 
would have a staff numbering altogether 
92 officers. 


TREATY WITH ABYSSINIA. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether an arrangement between the 
Emperor Menelik and Her Majesty’s 
Government was signed and sealed on 
the 14th May? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
The answer is in the affirmative. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, New- 
ton): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether it is the intention of the 
King to send missions to this country. 

*Mr. CURZON: Ihave not heard of 
any such intention. 


IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, why the second mail for 
Rathangan, county Kildare, is not sent 
out from Kildare at the same time as 
the mails for Fontstown, Dunmurry, and 
Lackagh, viz., at 8.10 a.m. instead of at 
9 a.m. ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The reason is that 
the improved service to Rathangan 
cannot be arranged without additional 
expense, which is not warranted, as the 
existing service is conducted at a loss to 
the Revenue; while in the other three 
cases it was found practicable to improve 
the service without incurring expense. 


TREASON-FELONY PRISONERS. 
Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 
S.): 1 beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(1) whether the prisoners Conneeley, 
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Fitzharris, Mullett, and O’Hanlon, now | Portrait Gallery without examination, 
confined in Maryborough Convict | but have to pay a fee of 5s. and be 
Prison, have completed (including the|examined in the Tate Gallery; and 
period during which they were detained | could he explain why such different 
awaiting trial) over 14 years’ imprison- | treatment should exist ? 
ment ; (2) whether they are now, and|) Mr. HANBURY: In the National 
have been since convicted, classed as Gallery, including the Tate Gallery, the 
well-conducted prisoners by the officials| posts to which pensioners have been 
in charge of them, and whether the appointed are permanent and _pension- 
remissions so far earned by their uniform able. They have therefore to pass a 
good conduct represent each of them as very simple examination and to pay the 
having virtually undergone a _ legal small fee mentioned. In the National 
sentence of over 17 years; and (3) Portrait Gallery their posts are temporary 
whether, seeing that three other|and non-pensionable and so do not 
prisoners, named Dowling, Fox, and! require any examination. 
Diskin, tried and sentenced at the same | 
time, and subjected to similar prison 
treatment, were released on the ground | POSTAL REFORMS. 
of impaired health, and died shortly | GeneraL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
after liberation, he will order a special | Haverfordwest) : I beg to ask the 
report by the medical officers of Mary-| Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
borough Prison on the health of the ing the Pestmaster General, whether the 
prisoners Connolley, Fitzharris, Mullett, | proposed alteration in postal rates, which 
and O'Hanlon ? | was announced by the Chancellor of the 
Tne CHIEF For | Exchequer as probably coming into force 
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SECRETARY 





IRELAND (Mr. Geratp  Batrour, | 
Leeds, Central) : The fact is, as stated in 
the first paragraph. All four convicts | 


are now, and have been for some years, | 


classed as  well-conducted prisoners. | 
The suggestion in the second part of the | 
second ‘paragraph i is correct, if it means 


that each of the convicts has earned by | 
good conduct and industry more than | 


the number of marks which would qualify 
him for release on licence, had his 
sentence been one of 17 years ; but the 
hon. Member is doubtless aware that 
the sentence on Conneeley was one of | 
20 years, and that Fitzharris, Mullett, 
and O’Hanlon were sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. The health of all 
four convicts is under constant medical | 
supervision, and so recently as the 
6th instant, the Resident Medical Officer | 
of the prison reported that Conneeley 
would be in his usual health in a day or | 
two; that Fitzharris enjoys fair health ; 

that Mullett is convalescent after an| 
attack of influenza ; and that O’Hanlon, | 
who suffers from dy: spepsia, enjoys other- | 
wise fair health. | 


| could not find it. 


on the Jubilee Celebration Day, is yet 
arranged for ; and, if so, when any official 
intimation of the alteration will be made 
| to the public? 

Mr. HANBURY : The alterations in 
the rates of the Inland Letter and 
Parcel Posts, which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced would come 
into force on Jubilee Day, were duly 
made on that date and were officially 
announced by public notice. 

GeNneRAL LAURIE asked when and 
how this notice was given. He had 
inquired at a great many post offices and 
If it were posted up 
at all it must have been in the private 
offices of the different postmasters ? 

Mr. HANBURY said that the notices 
were sent out to all postmasters some 
time before the Jubilee Celebration Day, 
and in addition public notices were sent 
‘out to be posted up in all post offices. 
He was assured that this had been done 
in London. 


GLEBE TENANTS (IRELAND). 
Mr. G. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, 


| Mid): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, | 
whether Army and Navy pensioners are | 
promoted curators at the National 


holdings at 


'to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
| whether he is aware that certain tenant 


farmers in Ireland, commonly known as 
glebe tenants, purchased in 1874 their 
224 and 25 years’ purchase 
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of the then rental, and that the rent of 
1874 is an impossible one now owing to 
the great fall in price of farm produce ; 
(2) is he also aware that a number of these 
tenants have been paying for 23 years in- 
terest at a high rate on three-fourths of 
the purchase money advanced by Gov- 
ernment to purchase their holdings ; and, 
(3)as these tenants can no longer pay high 
interest on the money due to the State, 
will he consider their case with a view 
to giving them a share in the benefits 
of recent land legislation ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
average rate at which glebe tenant pur- 
chasers purchased their holdings under 
the Irish Church Act of 1869 may be 
taken at 22} years’ purchase of the 
rental. The fact is not as stated in the 
second paragraph. The cases of these 
tenant purchasers were dealt with by 
the Land Acts of 1885 and 1887 with 
the result, generally, that their instal- 
ments have since been at a similar rate 
to those of purchasers under the Ash- 
bourne Act—the instalments including 
interest being at the rate of 3} per cent. 
Moreover, Section 26 of the Land Act 
of last year extended further advantages 
to Church purchasers as well as to other 
tenant purchasers. The question in 
the third paragraph seems, therefore, 
to have been put in ignorance of the 
facts. 


LABOURERS’ ACTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. MURNAGHAN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (1) whether he is aware 
that in recent years farmers in the north 
of Ireland experience no little difficulty 
in procuring labourers to assist in the 
work of the fields ; (2) that the scarcity of 
farm labourers becomes more marked 
year by year, though wages are as high 
or higher than formerly ; and that, owing 
to the want of cottages built under the 
Labourers’ Acts, no encouragement exists 
for young men and women to remain, 
and they are forced to seek a home in 
other lands ; and, (3) as the province of 
Ulster contains barely three per cent. of 
the cottages built under the Labourers’ 
Acts in Ireland, will steps be taken to 
place agricultural labourers in Ulster on 
a level, as regards housing accommoda- 
tion, with agricultural labourers in other 
parts of the country ? 


Mr. G. Murnaghan, 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR :I believe 
it is a fact that the supply of labourers 
in Ulster has been decreasing in recent 
years, though I have no reason to believe 
that this represents a state of things 
peculiar to Ulster, and doubtless there are 
considerations other than those suggested 
in the Question which have influenced 
the emigration of labourers. As regards 
the second paragraph, in every case in 
which a complaint has been made to the 
Local Government Board, of the refusal 
of the local authority to act upon repre- 
sentations made with the view of putting 
the Acts into force, the Board have 
exercised the statutory powers vested in 
them ; but they have no authority to take 
action in the matter unless these condi- 
tions are complied with. 


Examinations. 


CLOGHER VALLEY TRAMWAY. 

Mr. MURNAGHAN: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that the employes 
of the Clogher Valley Tramway Com- 
pany were from the 3rd to 8th of May 
engaged unloading coal at Tynan and 
Aughnacloy ; and, if so, how was the 
safety of the line looked afte: if the men 
were absent ; is he also aware that about 
half the permanent-way men have been 
engaged at work other than that con- 
nected with the line; and, can he state 
whether the Clogher Valley Tramway 
between Fivemiletown and Brookborough 
is properly supplied with ballast ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritcnisz, Croy- 
don): I have communicated with the 
secretary of the Railway Company, and 
have received the following reply :— 


“Men from permanent-way staff who could 
be spared for time being were drafted from 
different gangs to unload locomotive coals for 
the Company’s own use. Staff have not been 
employed on any but Company’s business. Line 
is properly ballasted between Fivemiletown and 
Brookborough, and was inspected by Fermanagh 
County Surveyor one week ago.” 


FOREIGN OFFICE EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask tho 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Political Economy has 
for the last few years been eliminated 
from the examination of candidates for 
the Foreign Office ; and, if so, whether 
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there is any objection to its being 
reinstated among the subjects for 
examination ? 

*Mr. CURZON: There are already so 
many obligatory subjects in the Foreign 
Office examination—exclusive of those 
which are optional—that Political Eco- 
nomy was dropped in 1892, when the 
existing regulations were drawn up. 
It is not proposed to reinstate it. 


WINCHESTER BARRACKS. 

Mr. W. H. MYERS (Winchester) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether the plans for the re- 
building of Winchester Barracks are 
ready, and how soon the work will be 
begun ; and if he is aware that part of 
the ruins of the old barrack buildings 
are in a dangerous state and on the verge 
of falling ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The site-plan for 
the new barracks at Winchester has 
been approved, and the detail plans are 
in progress. Work will be commenced 
at as early a date as possible, but the 
precise time cannot yet be stated. Any 
portion of the ruins found to be in a 
dangerous state will be at once removed. 


RED SEA LIGHTS. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
the correspondence between his Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Office relative to 
the erection of a light at the eastern end 
of the Gulf of Aden; and from what 
source he proposes to obtain the funds 
for the erection of such light, since the 
surplus of the sum _ surrendered by 
Egypt from the light dues, over that 
required for the lights required in the 
Red Sea, has been granted to the 
Quarantine Board ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir; I.do not 
propose to lay the correspondence 
referred to on the Table. Nor am I 
at present in a position to say from 
what fund the cost of placing any 
light at the eastern end of the Gulf of 
Aden will be defrayed. 


MUZZLING ORDERS. 
Mr. J. W. WILSON (Worcester- 
shire, N.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether he 
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‘that I 
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is prepared to bring in a Bill giving 
effect to that part of the Departmental 
Committee’s Report which advises the 
annual issue of a metal disc, to be worn 
by the dog when licensed, with a view 
to reducing the number of stray dogs, 
and thus avoiding, as in many foreign 
countries, the necessity for muzzling 
orders ; and whether it may be possible 


| for such legislation to be pressed forward 
| with a view to taking effect as soon as 
|the present muzzling orders can be 


relaxed 1 

*THE PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watter Lone, 
Liverpool, West Derby): A Bill for the 
purpose of giving effect to those recom 
mendations of the Departmental Com- 
mittee which cannot be carried out with- 
out further legislation is now in course 
of preparation, and will, I hope, be 
introduced very shortly. Whether it 
will be possible for it to be passed into 
law this Session must depend upon 
circumstances over which I -have no 
control, but I do not anticipate that 
any great difference of opinion will arise 
with regard to its proposals. 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 

Mr. E. BAINBRIDGE (Lincoln, 
Gainsborough) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
his statement (made to the deputation 
from the Mining Association of Great 
Britain to the Marquess of Salisbury 
on Friday last) that the Workmen 
(Compensation for Accidents) Bill, as 
drawn, relieves the employer to the 
extent of 30 per cent. of the cost of 
compensation, indicates that it is the 
intention of the Government that this 
proportion should represent the contri- 
bution of the workmen 1? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamBer.ain, 
Birmingham, W.): This Question refers 
to what I said in a speech, and I have 
already intimated to the hon. Member 
thought it was hardly a 
matter which was worth the attention of 
the House of Commons. As, however, 
the Question has been put to me publicly, 
IT have to say that the hon. Member 
appears to have entirely misunderstood 
the sense of my observations. What I 
did say was, that in the Compensation 
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Bill we had excluded the first two weeks 
as not to be paid for in any case, and I 
went on to say that the result of that 
was to exclude altogether 25 per cent., 
or one-quarter of the whole, of the acci- 
dents that took place. I further pointed 
out that besides these exceptions, amount- 
ing to 25 per cent. on the whole number 
of accidents, we took two weeks off the 
compensation that was given in the case 
of all other accidents; and as in the 
average of the majority of these accidents, 
which were known as accidents which 
caused temporary incapacity, the incapa- 
city only lasted six weeks, the effect was 
to reduce the amount of compensation in 
such cases hy about 30 per cent., and to 
that statement I adhere. 


CRETE. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if he can state whether 
any steps have yet been taken by the 


representatives of the Great Powers | 


towards securing the promised with- 
drawal of the Turkish forces from Crete 1 
*Mr. CURZON: The question of the 


reorganisation of Crete, including the 


question of the Turkish garrisons, is) 
under the continued consideration of the | 


Powers; but it has not been found 
possible to proceed with it at Constanti- 
nople pari passw with the negotiations 
for the conclusion of the peace between 
Turkey and Greece. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Foreign Office is in 
possession of any recent information 
concerning the condition of affairs in 
Crete; whether Candian refugees 
representing the mercantile and other 
classes of that town have made repre- 
sentations to the effect that whilst in 
other towns in Crete occupied by 
European troops efficacious measures 
have been taken to repress disorder in 
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| *Mr. CURZON: A telegram from 


|Cretan refugees at Athens was 
|received by Lord Salisbury on Tues- 
day night. Several of the state- 
,ments contained in it are not in 
accordance with the facts as they have 
| been reported to us, but the telegram has 
_been referred to Colonel Chermside for 
|his observations. The Turkish garrison 
‘at Candia has already been increased 
from Canea, but no request has reached 
us from Colonel Chermside for an 
increase of the British occupying force. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether any attempt 
| was made by the Turkish troops in 
| Candia to prevent the raid on the 26th 
June, when upwards of a thousand 
| Bashi-Bazouks left that town to attack 
| Kani Kasteli; and whether Turkish 
| troops have been sent to re-inforce the 
| garrison of Candia with the approval of 
the European admirals ? 

*Mr. CURZON: No _ information 
| bearing on the first part of this question 
|has been received since the telegrams 
|from Colonel Chermside of the 26th and 
28th of June, which I have previously 
communicated to the House. In the 
latter of those telegrams it is stated that 
|cavalry orderlies were sent to the out- 
| posts, but that nevertheless a consider- 
‘able raid occurred. The two companies 
'of Turkish troops who have gone to re- 
| inforce the garrison at Candia have no 
| doubt heen sent wlth the approval of 
| the admirals. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 
| Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
| Affairs with what object has the system 
‘of rout marching of European troops in 
‘the interior of Crete been ordered ; and 
whether it will be carried out in spite of 
| the Cretan insurgents ? 
| *Mr. CURZON: It is believed that 
\the march of European detachments 
through the interior of Crete was 








the towns and put a stop to hostilities in | designed as a pacific measure to reassure 
the country, in Candia, which is occupicd the inhabitants and to acquaint them 
by British troops, the Bashi-Bazouks| with the intentions of the Powers as 
plunder the houses and shops of regards the future of the island. Six of 
Christians and organize raiding expe-| the native chiefs, however, requested that 
ditions into the neighbouring country ;/the march might be for the present 
and whether effective steps to cope with | postponed, as they were not quite sure of 
this dangerous condition of things will| their control over their own people 
be taken, either by increasing ol until the election of chiefs had been 
strength of the garrison or otherwise ? | finally settled. 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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Mr. DILLON: Has it, then, been 
agreed to postpone the march ? 

*Mr. CURZON : Yes; the march has 
not taken place. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
when the Cretan Papers, dealing with 
the events of last February, will be 
distributed ? 

*Mr. CURZON : I hope the Papers in 
question will be distributed to-morrow. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether it is a fact that in the 
town of Candia, the plundering of the 
houses of Christians continues daily 
under the eyes of the European troops ? 
*Mr. CURZON: No report as to 
plundering in Candia has reached us 
from Colonel Chermside since his telegram 
of 16th June, the substance of which I 
communicated to the House on the 2nd 
instant. We do not believe that the 
statement in the Question can be well 
founded, but a telegram from Athens 
containing allegations to the same effect 
has, as I have already stated in reply 
to a previous Question, been sent to 
Colonel Chermside, for his observations. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION BOARD 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that much discontent has been 
caused among teachers by the alteration 
of Rule 154 of the National Education 
Board, as to promotion from one division 
to another of the second class without 
notice ; and whether he will recommend 
that for the future notice shall be given 
before an examination is required for a 
promotion, hitherto dependent on the 
efficiency of the school, and that the new 
rule shall not come into force without a 
reasonably delay ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
subject-matter of this question will come 
before the Commissioners at their meeting 
to be held on the 20th instant, and I am 
not prepared to make any statement in 
reference to it until I have been 
furnished with the observations of the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg toask the Chief 


Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland (1) in view of the evidence given 
before the Committee on Manual In- 
struction, and also of the strong repre- 
sentations made by the Commissioners 
of National Education showing the 
disastrous effects of maintaining the 
present high standard of average attend- 
ance at school in order to qualify for an 
assistant teacher, whether he will make 
a representation to the Treasury with a 
view to secure sufficient funds to enable 
the Commissioners to meet the expendi- 
ture which would result from a reduction 
of the average necessary from 70 to 60 ; 
and (2) whether he can state the average 
attendance necessary to qualify for a 
second teacher in English schools ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I can 
only repeat what I have already stated 
in answer to former Questions put to me 
by the hon. Member, that I shall be 
prepared again to bring this matter before 
the Treasury in connection with the 
Estimates for the year 1898-99, should 
the Commissioners so desire. \ I have no 
information as to the second paragraph. 


SCHOOL FEE GRANT (IRELAND.) 


Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer what was the 
estimated average attendance on which 
10s. a head was hypothetically allowed 
in calculating the arrears of school fee 
grant due to Ireland in respect of the 
financial years ending 31st March 1891, 
1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, and 1896 ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (for the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER): With 
the permission of the House I will reply 
to this Question. The school grant, 
under the terms of the Education Act, 
1892, only commenced after the financial 
year ended March 31, 1892. Accord- 
ingly, the financial year 1892-93 was the 
first for which the sum of 10s. a head 
was allowed on the basis of the annual 
average daily attendance of pupils over 
three and under 15 years of age. The 
year 1891-92 was that in which a grant 
in aid, amounting to £90,000, was voted 
by Parliament for the Teachers’ Pension 
Fund. The average attendance on which 
the 10s. a head was calculated in respect 
of the years 1892 to 1896 was as follows : 
—For the year 1892, 470,794; 1893, 
503,002 ; 1894, 502,200 ; 1895, 495,897 ; 
1896, 510,000. ea 
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DONEGAL RAILWAY. 

Mr. KNOX : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can explain for what 
reason the Board of Works in Ireland 
insisted that the extensions of the 
Donegal Railway authorised by Parlia- 
ment in 1896 should be constructed as a 
separate undertaking ; whether there is 
any precedent for such a requirement by 
the Board of Works, and under what 
Act the Board obtained power to so 
require ; and whether there is any pre- 
cedent for extensions in two directions, 
divided by thirty-two miles of the exist- 
ing line, being constructed and worked 
as a single separate undertaking. 

Mr. HANBURY : The Donegal Com- 
pany of themselves by their Bill pro- 
vided that the extensions referred to 
should be a separate undertaking. In 
the recital of the original Bill the words 
used are :— 


“it is expedient that the Company should be 
authorised to raise additional capital for the 
purposes of this Act, and should be authorised 
to construct the said railways as a separate 
undertaking with separate capital.” 

I do not know whether there is any 
exact precedent covering extensions in 
two directions. Extensions in one 
direction can be easily found ; for in- 
stance, the City of Dublin Junction 
Railway is a separate undertaking 
from the Dublin Wicklow and Wexford 
Railway. 


ROYAL BRITISH NURSES’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh 
Boroughs) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the serious complaints recently made in 
the Press by the Incorporated Medical 
Practitioners’ Association, and by the 
matrons of many important hospitals, as 
to the mismanagement of the Royal 
British Nurses’ Association (an <Asso- 
ciation holding a Royal Charter) by the 
officials of that body, and to the allega- 
tions of irregular and improper adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Association ; 
and whether, with a view to instituting 
a public inquiry into the matter, he will 
consider documentary evidence in support 
of such complaints and allegations if 
laid before him ? 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Yes, Sir ; 
the Secretary of State has had a repre- 
sentation made to him with regard to 
this matter ; but it does not appear to be 
one in which he has any jurisdiction, 
and, as at present advised, he cannot 
undertake to consider the complaints 
with a view to instituting an inquiry. 


WATERFORD DUNGARVAN AND 
LISMORE RAILWAY. 

Mr. 8. MORRIS (Kilkenny, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury (1) 
whether the Waterford Dungarvan and 
Lismore Railway has been sold to the 
Rosslare Railway Company, or the 
Board of Works mortgage transferred to 
them ; and (2) whether any Bill will be 
introduced relating to the matter ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The answer to the 
first paragraph is No. In answer to the 
second paragraph, I cannot obviously 
give such a large pledge as the Question 
implies. No Bill will be introduced 
during this Session at any rate. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
said that, arising out of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s answer, he wished to ask 
whether the negotiations indicated by 
the Question were in progress ; had the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention been 
called to the resolution passed by the 
Corporation of Waterford, the Harbour 
Board, and by all the Public Boards of 
the City, strongly condemning any sale 
to the Rosslare Company; and whether 
he was also aware that public opinion 
was strongly against the sale ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Of course I 
have received these resolutions, and I 
am aware that some injury will be done 
to the city of Waterford by the sale of 
this line, but, of course, we have to con- 
sider the interests of the whole district. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): 
If this line be sold, will it be necessary 
to introduce a Bill upon the subject ? 

Mr. HANBURY: That I cannot 
say, but this company are not the only 
persons who are concerned. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman give the 
House an opportunity of pronouncing 
upon this sale before it is completed ? 

Mr. HANBURY : No, Sir ; I do not 
think so. The only opportunity will arise 
upon the Board of Works Vote, which 
must be taken to-morrow. I have already 
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explained that, in considering this ques- 
tion, the interests of the locality con- 
cerned have been taken into consideration, 
and I will do my very utmost, by con- 
sulting the representatives and others, to 
see that the Interests of the locality are 
thoroughly protected. 


Dispensers 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 
Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he |? 


can state when the expenditure will 
commence of the sum _ allocated last 
Session for the construction of light rail- 
ways in Ireland; and, whether he is 
aware that in the congested districts 
employment is required ; and that many 
inquiries have been made as to when and 
where the proposed railways will be 
commenced % 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Ex- 
penditure under the Act of last year has 
already commenced in connection with 
some of the smaller schemes. It is 
expected that tenders will be invited for 
the construction of the Buncrana- 
Cardonagh Railway in the course of a 


few days. I shall be prepared to give 
further information to-morrow in the 


discussion on the Estimates. 


ARMY FORAGE SUPPLIES (IRELAND). 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether he can state what decision has 
been arrived at by the inquiry respecting 
the supply of foreign meat, oats, and hay 
to the troops in Ireland ; and, whether 
he will lay upon the Table Copies of said 
eport, or furnish them to Members of 
the House ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
TO THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe tt- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, §8.): <A state- 
ment upon this subject will be made 
when the War Office Estimate is under 
discussion. 

Mr. FIELD asked at about what date 
the reply might be expected. They had 
already waited a long time for it. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS | said 
that he understood that the War Office 
Estimate was not likely to be taken, at 
any rate, within a fortnight; but the 
Question was one for the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to decide. 
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KHAMA’S TERRITORY. 
Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, 


W.R., Morley): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
his attention has been called to any 
complaint made by the Chief Khama 
respecting the establishment of huts for 
the sale of liquor in connection with the 
railway through his territory, and in 
contravention of the agreement made 
between him and the Chartered Com- 
any ¢ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The only 
complaint of this sort of which I am 
aware is one made by Khama in Feb- 
ruary last of the sale of liquor at 
Magalapse siding by persons who held 
no liquor licence whatever. The Assis- 
tant Commissioner reported that a 
detachment of police had already been 
sent to the place, and that there should 
be no room for further complaint, though 
he feared that such illicit practices had 
been going on previously. 


DISPENSERS (POOR LAW UNIONS). 

Mr. A. LYTTELTON (Warwick and 
Leamington): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board if he 
could state why the standard of qualifi- 
cation for appointment as dispenser to a 
Poor Law Union has been reduced, so 
that persons other than those possessing 
a statutory qualification in pharmacy are 
now eligible for such appointments ; and 
whether, having regard to the special 
technical training required in such dis- 
pensers, the Local Government Board 
will take steps to obtain for the sick poor 
in the various unions under their juris- 
diction the security afforded by dispensers 
possessing a statutory qualification to 
dispense medicines ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuapLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
Local Government Board in June, 1895, 
issued an order by which compounders 
of medicines duly qualified in accordance 
with the regulations for the Army 
Medical Staff Corps were recognised as 
qualified for appointment as dispensers 
by Boards of Guardians. The Board 
had previously issued similar orders as 
regards particular cases. The order 
referred to was not issued without careful 
consideration. The compounding in the 
Army, I am advised, is most satisfactory, 
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and I see no sufficient reason for alter- 
ing the order with regard to this 
qualification. 


BELMULLET UNION. 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
aware that the cost of outdoor relief in 
the Belmullet Union during the months 
of May and June averaged £23 10s. per 
week, while the average for the corre- 
sponding months of last year was only 
£2 5s.; that the cost of outdoor relief 
for the week ending the 19th June was 
£37 10s., while the cost in the corre- 
sponding week of 1896 was only £3 2s. 6d. ; 
and (2) whether, seeing that that this 
large increase is due to the existence of 
famine and fever in the Union, it is the 
intention of the Government to provide 
any special relief to ease the burden of 
the local rates ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
statistics of the outdoor relief expenditure 
given in the first paragraph of the Ques- 
tion are practically correct. With regard 
to the second paragraph, as the relief 
expenditure will be, to a great extent, a 
charge on the Union at large, the poorer 
Electoral Divisions, where distress pre- 
vails, will only have to pay a_ small 
portion of the cost; but whether the 
total expenditure will involve a rate over 
the entire Union next year of uncollect- 
able dimensions is a matter which can 
best be decided when the Estimate for 
the new rate is submitted at the con- 
clusion of the financial year ending 29th 
September next. 

Mr. CRILLY asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
the conclusion of the Local Board of 
Guardians was that at the end of the 
financial year in September the rate 
would be 12s 8d. in the £1 ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That 
may possibly be the conclusion of the 
Board of Guardians, but when the time 
comes the Government will, of course, 
consider the matter. 

Mr. CRILLY : 1 beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he can issue instructions to 
the Local Government Board officials 
that, in view of the outbreak of typhus 
fever on the Island of Iniskea, in the 
Belmullet Union, a temporary structure 


Mr. Henry Chaplin. 
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to serve the purposes of a hospital should 
be erected on the island, so that the fever- 
stricken persons might be isolated from 
the other portion of the population, and 
might, without danger to those who have 
escaped the epidemic, be nursed back to 
convalescence ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : The 
Board of Guardians have already applied 
to the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion for the use of the school-house on 
the island for the purpose indicated in 
the Question, and this application, which 
was supported by the Local Government 
Board, has, I understand, been complied 
with. The Board have further advised 
the Guardians of their powers, under 
Section 155 of the Public Health Act, to 
provide temporary places for the treat- 
ment and reception of the sick or con- 
valescent, and the Congested Districts 
Board have placed at the disposal of the 
Guardians a large shed on the island for 
this purpose. 

Mr. CRILLY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what is his latest information as 
to the condition of Miss Kenny and Miss 
M‘Alister, the two trained nurses belong- 
ing to the City of Dublin Hospital, who 
are now suffering from fever in the 
Belmullet Hospital, as a consequence of 
attending the fever stricken patients on 
the Island of Iniskea ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
Yesterday I was informed that one of 
the nurses was doing well, but that the 
condition of the other was not satis- 
factory. 

Mr. CRILLY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) what number of special nurses 
have been, and are, engaged in attend- 
ing the fever patients on Iniskea 
Island ; and (2) what has been the cost 
per week to the Belmullet Union of 
dealing with the epidemic ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
staff of paid nurses at present on the 
island consists of two trained and two 
untrained nurses. The nursing is under 
the direction of a temporary medical 
officer specially engaged for attending to 
the island during the continuance of the 
fever. The guardians have power to 
appoint as many additional nurses as 
the medical staff recommends, and the 
inspectors of the Local Government 
Board are advising them in the matter 


Union. 
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It is impossible to give the information 
indicated in the second paragraph with- 
out making local inquiry which may 
occupy some days. 

Mr. CRILLY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can state if the 
epidemic of typhus fever which has now 
for some time been raging on the island 
of Iniskea, in the Belmullet Union, has 
extended to the mainland; and, if so, 
can he give the number of cases reported 
by the authorities as having broken out 
on the mainland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Two 
cases of fever were reported to the Local 
Government Board last week as having 
occurred on the mainland and both were 
removed to hospital. The Board have 
not since heard of the occurrence of other 
cases. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in reference to the recent appoint- 
ment of eight additional Assistant Land 
Commissioners, whether he will consent 
to a Return giving the names, residences, 
former occupations, previous experience 
of land cultivation, and so forth, in 
continuation of the Return furnished on 
the Motion of the Member for South 
Down ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No 
objection will be offered to the further 
Return indicated in the Question if the 
hon. Member will move for it in the 
usual way. 


NEW HEBRIDES. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the future of the 
New Hebrides has formed or will form 
a subject of consultation with the 
Australasian Premiers during their stay 
in London ; and, whether he is aware that 
the Australian Colonies are strongly and 
unanimously of opinion that this impor- 
tant and valuable group of islands, so 
close to their shores, should be saved 
from the threatened danger of a perma- 
nent foreign occupation ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : It has been 
resolved that the interchange of views 
with the Australasian Premiers with 
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regard to the future of the New 
Hebrides should be confidential, and I 
am not able to make any statement at 
present as to the subjects discussed. The 
position of the New Hebrides has had 
the careful attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government for some time past. 


ELECTION OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 
HEALTH (YORKSHIRE). 

Mr. HELDER (Whitehaven) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if his attention has 
been directed to the recent elections of 
Medical Officers of Health, especially for 
the urban district of Keswick and the 
borough of Brighouse (Yorks); and 
whether he is aware that for both of 
these posts, although there were candi- 
dates possessing special diplomas in 
sanitary science and special training in 
public health work, the. candidates 
appointed in both districts were non- 
possessors of any special diploma in 
public health, and had not received 
any special training in this particular 
department. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have received reports of the 
recent appointments of Medical Officer 
of Health by the Urban District Council 
of Keswick, and the Town Council of 
the borough of Brighouse. I have no 
information as to the qualifications of 
the other candidates for these appoint- 
ments, but ia both cases the candidates 
appointed possessed the qualifications 
prescribed by statute. The Act only 
requires that a Medical Officer of Health 
should be the holder of a diploma in 
sanitary science, public health, or state 
medicine, when the district for which he 
is appointed has, according to the last 
published census, a population of 50,000 


or more. The population of Keswick in 
1891 was 3,905 and of Brighouse, 
20,666. 


MOROCCO PORTS (CONSULAR 
CHARGES). 

Sm ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lan- 
cashire, Ormskirk): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consuls at the port of Morocco are 
demanding from British ships visiting 
these ports a fee of 10s. for attesting the 
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signature of the agents on the manifests 
of the British vessels: under what 
authority such demand is made : whether 
he is aware that the Consuls of other 
nations make no such charge for the same 
duty as regards vessels under their 
respective flags; and, if he will give 
instructions that the same course be 
adopted by our Consuls ? 

*Mr. CURZON: The fee of 10s. on 
the manifests of British vessels is only 
charged on exports from the ports of 
Morocco, and is levied under the Consular 
Fees Order in Council of 1892. The 
consent of the Treasury was obtained to 
the waiver of a similar fee on the 
manifests of imports in March of last 
year, but the same commission was not 
extended to exports. I will, however, 
consult Sir Arthur Nicolson as to the 
working of the present system. 


AGRICULTURAL RATING ACT, 1896. 

Mr. COMPTON RICKETT (Scar- 
borough) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, with 
respect to the Agricultural Act, 1896, 
in the case of a Union, such as 
Scarborough, comprising several parishes, 
some of which have agricultural land 
and some have not, should the annual 
amount received by the spending 
authority (the Board of Guardians), 
under the Agricultural Rating Act, 
1896, be credited to the common fund of 
the Union, or should it be credited to the 
parishes in the Union separately, in 
proportion to the agricultural land in 
those parishes respectively that have 
agricultural land; and do the words 
‘their share,” in Section 3 of the above 
Act, refer to the share in the annual 
grant paid out of the Local Taxation 
Account to the spending authority, the 
guardians, or to the share of the several 
parishes in a Union in that sum after it 
has been received by the spending 
authority ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: In reply to the 
Question, it may be said that in one sense 
the annual grant referred to is credited 
to both. What happens under Sec- 
tion 3 of the Agricultural Rates Act 
is this: the amount of the grant is paid 
to the spending authority—i.. 
Guardians of the Union. This amount 
is then to be deducted from the total 
amount that the spending authority 
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would require to raise by rates, if this 
grant were not payable. Thesum which 
remains after the deduction is to be 
raised by contributions from the different 
parishes, taking into account the amount 
of agricultural land in each of them, 
This is accomplished by raising the sum 
not on the rateable, but on the assessable, 
value of the parishes, the assessable value 
meaning the rateable value reduced by 
an amount equal to one-half of the 
rateable value of the agricultural land 
in each parish. The benefit to a parish 
with agricultural land will be derived 
not from the distribution of the grant 
directly to each parish—in proportion to 
its agricultural land (the grant being 
paid into the common fund)—but from 
the fact that they will be called upon for 
a lesser contribution to the rates in pro- 
portion to the amount of their agricul- 
tural land. The words “their share” 
refer to the spending authority. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
(Shettield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Turkish Govern- 
ment have offered to accept the line of 
the River Peneius as the new fronties, 
which would restore to Turkey about 
one-fifth of the territory ceded by 
Turkey to Greece in 1886? 

*Mr. CURZON: I think the House 
will agree that, while negotiations are 
proceeding at Constantinople, it would 
be undesirable to make any public state- 
ment about specific details, which might 
only tend to create a false impression. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD 
(CHILDREN’S COMMITTEE). 

Me. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Geeen, S.W.): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether, in compliance with the request 
contained in a memorial addressed to 
him by Lord Peel on behalf of the State 
Children’s Aid Association, he will take 
steps to secure that the Children’s Com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board shall be strengthened by the 
nomination thereon of men and women 
experienced in dealing with children and 
interested in educational matt2rs ? 
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no vacancies in the number of nominated 
Managers, but when it again becomes 


necessary for the Local Government 
Board to nominate members, in March 


of next year, or if before that time the 


number of elected Managers should be | 


increased, I shall certainly, in making 
such nominations, have regard to the 
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to take any step to facilitate a settlement 
of the dispute in the Engineering Trade, 
so as tu avert the great misfortune of a 
widespread cessation of work in a great 
industry ! 

Mr. RITCHIE: If the intervention 
of the Board of Trade is asked for I shall 
'be happy to consider the application ; 
but I do not think any action of the 


the House. 


new duties with regard to children 


Department in this direction would at 
which now devolve on the Managers. | . 
| 
| 


present be serviceable. 


POST OFFICE DUTY. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- | 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the | 
Postmaster General, whether he is aware | 
that the arrangement of giving to post- | 
men and officials nine clear hours off | 
duty is frequently disregarded; and | 
whether this complaint will be remedied ? | 

Mr. HANBURY: There are some! Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
cases in which it has not yet been found 'SURY : I understand from communica- 
practicable to afford a clear interval of | tions which the right hon. Gentleman 
nine hours off duty to postmen and _ has sent to me that there is a desire in 
sorters. But these cases are being con-| many parts of the House that an oppor- 
sidered with a view to arrangements tunity should be given in Supply to 
being made to carry into effect, so far as | discuss the Foreign Office Vote. Of 
the circumstances will admit, the recom- | course it is the desire of the Government, 
mendations of the Committee on Post as far as they can, to meet the wishes of 
Office Establishments. | the right hon. Gentleman opposite. By 

| an arrangement Friday werk is allocated 
to the Post Office Vote, which is of 
QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE MEDAL. | peculiar importance this year, in conse- 

Mr. F. J. HORNIMAN (Penryn and | quence of the Report of the Commission 
Falmouth) : I beg to ask the First Lord | on Post Office matters. It would be 
of the Treasury whether he can see his | inconvenient to alter that arrangement, 
way to recommend to Her Majesty that | but I would suggest that we might take 
the medal in commemoration of the|some day early in the week after next 
Diamond Jubilee, which it is proposed | for the Foreign Office Vote if that would 
to confer upon chairmen of county coun- | suit the views of the right hon. Gentle- 
cils, mayors, and provosts, should be also| man. I shall probably put down the 
conferred upon chairmen of boards of| Colonial Office Vote for the same date. 
guardians of the poor, and the chairmen | It might be Monday week, but I cannot 
of urban and rural district councils ? | pledge myself absolutely until I see what 

Tuer FIRST LORD or rue TREA-| progress is made with the Workmen’s 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, | Compensation Bill. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
E.): There is no proposal to confer this | Sm W. HARCOURT signified his 
medal on the chairmen of county | 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I wish to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will appoint a day next week for taking 
the Foreign Office Vote. [Opposition 
cheers. | 





councils, boards of guardians, or rural 
district councils. The medal will be con- 
ferred upon the Lord Mayors, the Lord 
Provosts, and the mayors and provosts. 


ENGINEERING TRADE DISPUTE. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is prepared 
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assent to the arrangement suggested. 


Mr. ROBERTSON asked the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty whether as on 
former occasions he would place in the 
tea room the plans in connection with 
new proposals of the Naval Works Bill. 

THe CIVIL LORD or tHE AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. AustEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.) said he should be 
very happy to do so. 


3 0 
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MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford), in asking leave to 
introduce a Bill to facilitate military 
maneeuvres, said the Bill had been brought 
forward at this period of the Session in con- 
sequence of the very strong encouragement 
which the Government received from 
various quarters of the House. There 
had been, as was well known, complete 
unanimity among military authorities 
inside and outside the House with regard 
to this question, and there had been indi- 
cations from almost every quarter that 
there was a desire that Parliament should 
give our troops the same opportunities 
for manceuvres as were given to Foreign 
armies. Last year a Bill was introduced 
which was based almost word for word 
on Measures which had passed the House 
on previous occasions and which had 
worked without friction. They had 
believed that such a course would have 
given satisfaction, but they found that 
that view was erroneous and that when 
the Measure was to be made permanent 
there was a desire that its provisions 
should contain, not the maximum that 
might be necessary, but the minimum 
that would be necessary in order to carry 
out the mancuvres. The short Measure 
they were now introducing would give 
to the military authorities that minimum, 
and he hoped it would meet nearly all 
the criticisms which were passed on the 
Measure of last Session. The scope of 
the Bill was that an Order in Council 
should be made authorising the holding 
of mancuvres, that local commissions 
would then be appointed by local bodies, 
to which the Secretary of State would 
be allowed to add local gentlemen, 
owners, or occupiers of land, who would, 
however, be in a minority on the com- 
mission. The Measure would extend to 
Scotland and to Ireland in deference 
to the wishes expressed last year. 
All lands would be placed on the 
same footing with the exception of 
appurtenances of dwelling-houses and 
enclosed woods. Common lands and 
private lands would be treated alike in 
that respect. In deference to the fear 
expressed lest the same land should 
be too often taken they had put a 
proviso into the Bill that the same 
limits should not be specified for the 
manceuvres more than once in five years. 


Military Maneuvres 
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In a similar spirit they had dealt with 
compensation on the lines urged upon 
them last year, and compensation would 
be given by the Government for any 
damage to person or property, or for 
interference with rights caused by the 
manceuvres, or any operations incidental 
thereto. They believed those words 
would cover the whole of the claims made 
upon them last year. Then, also in 
deference to the strongly expressed desire 
on the other side of the House that 
maneuvres should not take place without 
the actual authority of the House being 
invoked, they now proposed that a 
Resolution should be passed in Parlia- 
ment in each year authorising the 
holding of the manceuvres if they were 
to be held. Penalties had been reduced 
to the lowest possible amount. There 
would be a penalty of 40s. for wilful 
obstruction to the mancuvres or for 
entering without authority into a camp, 
and a penalty of £5 for wilful damage to 
telegraph wires, flags, or distinguishing 
marks, and those penalties would be en- 
forced by the ordinary law and not by 
any extraordinary tribunal. It might 
possibly be urged that that House had 
already given them this year a large 
tract of country on which to manceuvre, 
but he had explained at the time that, 
although that tract was absolutely 
necessary in order to enable cavalry to 
be properly trained, no tract which the 
Government could supply would enable 
our Generals and transport officers to 
get the experience which was necessary. 
They asked the House to pass the Bill 
this Session, because unless that was 
done they would be placed in the same 
position as they were in last year, when 
the money provided for the manceuvres 
had to be returned to the Exchequer. 
The Bill was regarded by the military 
authorities as being absolutely necessary 
in order to prevent our troops from being 
at a disadvantage as compared with 
those of foreign countries. He begged 
to move that leave be given to bring in 
the Bill. (Cheers.) 

Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling Burghs) said there 
could be no doubt whatever as to the 
very great importance of the object 
which the Government had in view in 
introducing this Measure—he would even 
use so strong a word as supreme import- 
ance—in the interests of the efficiency of 
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the Army. Perhaps the higher officers in 
aneven greater degree than the other 
branches of the service recognised the 
extreme importance of some better means 
than we had now of exercising the troops. 
He trusted from what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that he had been 
able to meet in many respects the 
objections that were brought against 
the previous Measure, and, if so, he 
thought he would have very little diffi- 
culty in passing the Bill through the 
House that Session. Speaking for him- 
self, he should be glad to do all he could 
to assist in passing it into law, and 
trusted it would meet with the general 
approbation of the House.  [* Hear, 
hear ! ”] 


Question put, “That leave be given to 
to bring in a Bill to facilitate Military 
Manceuvres.” 


The House divided:—dAyes, 215; 
Noes, 39.—(Division List, No. 280.) 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Brodrick, Mr. Powell-Williams, and the 
First Lord of the Treasury ; presented 
accordingly, and Read the First time ; to 
be Read a Second time upon Monday 
next, and to be printed.—[Bill 306. ] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_—— 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [6th 
July} on Consideration of the Bill, as 
amended. 


Clause 1,— 


LIABILITY OF CERTAIN EMPLOYERS TO 
WORKMEN FOR INJURIES. 


(1.) If in any employment to which this Act 
applies personal injury by accident arising out 
of and in the course of the employment is 
caused to a workman, his employer shall, sub- 
ject as hereinafter mentioned, be liable to pay 
compensation in accordance with the first 
schedule to this Act, such compensation shall 
be payable whether the injury occasioned arises 
from the act of the employer or of some person 
in his employ, or from the act of a stranger 
thereto. Provided that where such injury shall 
be occasioned by the act of a stranger under 
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circumstances creating a legal liability to pay 
damages in respect thereof, the workman may 
at his option proceed either at law against such 
person to recover damages or against his em- 
ployer for compensation under this, and if he 
be compensated under this Act the employer 
shall be entitled to enforce in the name of the 
workman all rights of action possessed by him 
against the person occasioning such injury as 
aforesaid. 
(2.) Provided that :— 

(a) The employer shall not be liable 
under this Act in respect of any injury 
which does not disable the workman for a 
period of at least two weeks from earning 
full wages at the work at which he was 
employed ; 

(6) When it is decided, as hereafter pro- 
vided, that the injury was caused by the 
personal negligence or wilful act of the 
employer or of some person for whose act 
or default the employer is responsible, 
nothing in this Act shall affect any civil 
liability of the employer, but in that case 
the amount of damages due from such em- 
ployer may, at the request of the persons 
claiming compensation, be settled by arbi- 
tration in accordance with the second 
schedule to this Act, or may at the option 
of such persons be recovered from such 
employer by the same proceedings as were 
open to such persons before the commence- 
ment of this Act; but the employer shall 
not be liable to pay compensation both in- 
dependently of and also under this Act, 
and shall not be liable to pay compensa- 
tion independently of this Act, except in 
cases of such personal negligence or wilful 


act ; 

(c) If it be proved that the accident is 
solely attributable to the serious and wilful 
misconduct of a workman, any compensa- 
tion claimed in respect of injury to that 
workman shall be disallowed. 

(3.) If any question arises as to whether the 
injury was caused by the personal negligence 
or wilful act of the employer, or of any nerson 
for whose act or default the employer is re- 
sponsible, or whether the injury was caused 
by accident arising out of and in the course 
of the employment of the workman injured, or 
whether the accident was solely attributable to 
the serious and wilful misconduct of the work- 
man in respect of whose injuries compensation 
is claimed, or as to the amount or duration of 
compensation under this Act, or otherwise as 
to the liability for compensation under this Act, 
the question, if not settled by agreement, and 
any question as to whether the employment 
is one to which this Act applies, shall, subject 
to the provisions of the first schedule to this 
Act, be settled by arbitration, in accordance 
with the second schedule to this Act. Pro- 
ceedings for the recovery under this Act of 
compensation for an injury shall not be main- 
tainable unless notice of the accident has been 
given as soon as practicable after the happen- 
ing thereof, and the claim for compensation 
with respect to such accident has been made 
within six months from the occurrence of the 
accident causing the injury, or, in case of 
death, within twelve months from the time of 
death. Provided always that the want of such 
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notice shall not be a bar to the maintenance of} Sm JAMES JOICEY (Durham, Ches- 


such proceedings if it is found in the proceed- ter-le-Street) resumed the Debate. He 
ings for settling the claim that the employer . F ; 


is not prejudiced in his defence by the absence said that if the clause remained he 
of such notice, or that such absence was occa- | was satisfied that there would be no 
sioned by mistake or other reasonable cause. | inducement whatever to any employer 
Notices shall be served in the manner provided 'to formulate a scheme with his work- 


at = ee Liability Act 1880, | men to be substituted for the Act. 


(4.) If the Registrar of Friendly Societies, | He had discussed the point with some 


after ascertaining the views of the employers ‘gentlemen who were not only legal 
and workmen, certifies that any schenie of com- | experts, but had a large experience in 
pensation or insurance for the workmen in any | mining matters, and they confirmed him 
employment is on the whole not less favourable | jn hig view that if this clause remained 
to the workmen and their dependants than the to nn Sh cee Beeeel t h 
provisions of this Act, the employer may, until | S it was it was opercss 40 expect that 
the certificate is revoked, contract with any of | any employer would join with his work- 
those workmen that the provisions of the | men in producing a scheme that could be 


scheme shall be substituted for the provisions | carried out for their mutual benefit 
of this Act, and thereupon the employer shall ‘ 


be liable only in accordance with the scheme, When a scheme Was approved of by the 
but, save as aforesaid, this Act shall apply, | Registrar of Friendly Societies it was 
notwithstanding any contract to the contrary | substituted for the Act; and the em- 


made after the commencement of this Act. ” S 
No scheme shall be so certified which con- ployer was brought as completely under 


tains an obligation upon the workmen to join the operation of the scheme -” if the 
the scheme as a condition of their hiring. scheme were embodied in the Act itself. 
If the funds under any such scheme are not | What did that lead them to? Supposing 


sufficient to meet the compensation payable | , ted. that the w 
thereout the employer shall be liable to make * scheme was sdopted, that the workmen 


ood the amount of compensation which would contributed as much as the employer, 
- payable under this Act. and that the whole sum went into the 
(5.) The Registrar of Friendly Societies shall | Tevenues of the Miners’ Permanent Relief 
in every year make a report of his proceedings | Fund. Out of this fund was to come not 
under this Act, and that report shall be laid | only compensation for accidents, but 
Sane Seetenaes. superannuation and payments during 


(6.) If any workmen or their representatives | ; : od 
shall submit to the said Registrar primd facie illness. Supposing there was a outl 


evidence that the provisions of any scheme are | lent surplus to pay compensation for 
no longer so favourable to the workman as the | accidents, but not to pay superannuation 
provisions of this Act, or that the provisions | or sick allowances, would the employer 


of such scheme are being violated, or that the . : 
same is not being fairly administered by the be expected to contribute something 


employers, or that satisfactory reasons exist | ore in order to give the compensation 
for revoking the certificate, then he shall ex-| Which was provided by the scheme 
amine into the complaint, and, if satisfied that | adopted by the employer and workmen, 


good cause exists for such complaint, shall, and sanctioned by the Registrar of 
unless the cause of complaint is removed, “ 


vevekce the certiGente. Friendly Societies? Supposing, again, 
(7.) Whenever a scheme has been certified that under the scheme, payment from 
as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the em- the fund were made for two or three 
ployer to answer all inquiries and to furnish | years to a workman who had sustained 
all such accounts as may from time to time be| an accident, would those payments be 
required by the Registrar of Friendly Societies. taken into consideration if the fend be 
‘ came insolvent, or would the employer 
And which Amendment was to leave! be expected to contribute the whole of 
out the following words from Sub-sec-| the compensation for which he was 
tion (4),— liable under the Act, and would get no 
credit for the payments made previously? 
“If the funds under any such scheme are not | Tt was quite possible that a scheme might 
sufficient to meet the compensation payable rs, P pw ad 
thereout, the employer shall be liable to make be adopted under which the employer 
good the amount of compensation which would | was to pay a certain sum in the case of 
be payable under this Act.”"—(Mr. Wolf.) death by accident. In the event of any 
: ; one being killed it might be decided that 
Question again proposed, “That the| instead of handing over the whole 
words from the word ‘If,’ to the word} amount to the widow and children, 
‘payable,’ in line 19, both inclusive, | which was usually a very unwise course 
stand part of the Bill.” to pursue, because a lump sum was 
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spent quickly with little or no bene-| the Bill would not be 3d.a ton. Sup- 
fit to the widow or children, a certain| posing it was only 14d. per ton, that 
number of payments should be made./ would represent a charge of £100,000 


Supposing a serious accident 
people, and involving the payment of 
£40,000 in compensation; and supposing 
that after the money had been paid to 
the common fund it became insolvent 
some few months later—the employer 
would be required to pay this enormous 
sum of compensation a second time. 
With this clause in the Bill there would 
be no contracting out at all. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) said 
when the second reading and Committee 
stages of the Bill were taken the House 
was on pleasure bent, and not able to 
give proper attention to a novel and 
complicated Measure of this kind. In 
view of the great principles involved, it 
was necessary to make as clear as possible 
the intention and probable result of this 
Bill. The other night the Colonial 
Secretary mentioned, with that ingenuous 
air which he knew so well how to 
assume, that he had a kindly feeling for 
the joint schemes and hoped that they 
would continue and increase. But what 
inducement would there be for the 
employer to enter into them? There 
was nothing to prevent the Colonial 
Secretary, some two or three years hence, 
when he had completed that assimilation 
of the Tory Party which was now going 
on—[laughter and cheers|—from telling 
the House that the workmen ought not 
to pay anything towards their mainten- 
ance during sickness, and proposing to 
throw the whole burden on the employer. 
The employer, with his experience of what 
had become these mutual funds to-day,was 
notlikelytostart newones. The Colonial 
Secretary had said that in his view the 
contribution of the employers to these 
funds was insufficient and ought to be 
increased. But in what degree? If the 
right hon. Gentleman had proposed at 
the last General Election to increase that 
contribution in the degree now proposed, 
the right hon. Gentleman would not now 
be sitting on the Treasury Bench. [‘ Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.| The amount now 
subscribed annually to the South Wales 
Miners’ Provident Fund was £65,000, of 
which the employers subscribed £12,500. 
The Colonial Secretary had declared that 


the burden placed on the coal trade by 





took | on the coalowners of South Wales instead 
place, causing the death of 150 or 200 | 


of the present charge of £12,500. That 
Miners’ Provident Fund had secured the 
industrial peace of South Wales for more 
than 20 years. The effect of the Bill 
would be to destroy that fund and bring 
about disputes between employers and 
employed. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now discussing the policy of the Bill, 
and not the particular Amendment before 
the House. 


Mr. MACLEAN said that the burden 
thrown upon the employers would make 
it necessary for them to put some of it 
on the men. The Government were 
evidently determined to impose this bur- 
den ; and their supporters were willing 
to vote for it, as it would apply only to 
some trades. But hon. Members should 
remember that their turn would come. 
The turn of the shipowners was actually 
fixed for next year. [Cheers.] 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei- 
cester) regarded the speech just delivered 
as one severe indictment against the 
whole principle of the Bill, and he 
repudiated its insinuations altogether. 
He should vote against the Amendment 
if only in consequence of that speech, 
which had for its object, not so much 
the insertion of any special amendment 
as the defeat of this important Bill, 
which large numbers of workpeople were 
waiting for outside the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.) taunted the hon. Member for Lei- 
cester that his speech contained not one 
remark relevant to the Amendment. 
For his own part he regarded the 
insertion of the four lines which the hon. 
Member for Belfast moved to have 
expunged as the death-blow of contract- 
ing-out. If they remained in the Bill no 
capable and intelligent employer of 
labour would ever dare to contract out. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary put the case of a fund to 
which the employer paid £1,000 and 
the workmen £1,000, and showed that 
the workmen would be benefited if such 
a fund existed. But no employer of 
labour was likely to enter into any 
scheme of contracting-out which would 
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render him liable for the same amount 
as he would be liable for under the Bill. 
What he imagined would happen under 
the portion of the section already dealt 
with, would be this :—There might be a 
fund of £1,500 raised, £750 of which 
would be paid by the employer, and 
£750 of which would be contributed by 
the workmen. That would be £500 
more than the case the right hon. Gen- 
tleman dealt with. A workman un- 
doubtedly would be better off under a 
fund of £1,500 than under a fund of 
only £1,000 contributed by the employer. 
Now they were told that, suppose such 
a fund as this was in existence and a 
difficulty occurred and the whole fund 
was swept away, then the whole liability 
under this Bill to its full amount would 
be placed once more on the shoulder of 
the employer. That entirely militated 
against the possibility of contracting out. 
It seemed to him that these four lines 
constituted an overwhelming obstacle 
in the way of the possibility of contract- 
ing out, and he believed the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Fife 
was right when he said that if they 
passed this clause as it was, it meant 
the death-blow of contracting-out. 

Mr. HENRY SETON - KARR (St. 
Helens) considered the speech of the 
Jate Home Secretary on Tuesday night 
as one of the strongest arguments in 
support of the Amendment. He shared 
the right hon. Gentleman’s view that the 
Amendment was in favour of contract- 
ing out and in favour, naturally, of the 
friendly societies, but for that reason he 
proposed, unlike the right hon. Gentle- 
man, to vote for the Amendment. The 
Colonial Secretary based his whole argu- 
ment against the Amendment on the 
assumption that the employers’ contribu- 
tion to any scheme must be the same as 
under the Bill. He could not find any 
words in the Bill to that effect. The 
employers’ contribution was not the 
whole part of the scheme; it also 
embraced the workmen’s contribution. 
Hon. Members must clear their minds 
of cant, and he could not agree with his 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House when he said that employers did 
not altogether consider the amount of 
compensation. The amount of compen- 
sation under the Bill was uncertain, and 
particularly in dangerous trades. It 
could not accurately be ascertained or 
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insured against, as in the colliery indus- 
try ; and one inducement to an employer 
to enter a scheme was that he would 
know practically what his liability was, 
He would contribute a certain amount 
to the scheme, and that would be supple- 
mented by the workmen’s contribution. 
Therefore, he submitted, it could not be 
said on that ground again that the con- 
tribution of the employer must be as 
large as under the Bill. A fortiori, it 
followed, if these four lines remained in 
the clause, that one inducement would 
be taken away from the employer to en- 
ter into any scheme. The whole argu- 
ment of the Colonial Secretary was 
founded on a misapprehension. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the amount 
an employer must pay to any scheme 
was the measure of the compensation he 
must pay under the Act. If so, he should 
like to have words put into the Act 
which would make that perfectly clear. 
Those four lines, unless taken out, would, 
he submitted, make it impossible for any 
employer to go into any scheme. 
He would like to say a word about 
contracting out, and the attitude 
of hon. Members opposite with regard 
to the principle. It was perfectly 
well known that hon. Members op- 
posite were opposing the Bill because 
they hated contracting out. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] They did not want to en- 
courage the friendly societies. [Cries 
of “Oh, oh!”] That at least was his 
impression, and he should like to be 
convinced to the contrary. What was 
the real principle on which the objection 
rested? It was due to a feeling which 
existed many years ago, and which had 
now passed away — namely, that no 
workman should be bribed, coerced, or 
terrorised into making an unfair bargain, 
that he should be compelled to sell his 
life or his health for more money, that 
he should be compelled, so to speak, to 
coin his blood. That was the feeling 
which he believed had actuated many 
hon. Members in the past towards the 
principle of contracting out, but it was 
absolutely groundless now. No man 
under the existing law could be bribed, 
coerced or terrorised to go into any 
scheme which was not favourable to 
himself. Thus there was no argument 
on that ground against this Amendment. 
One of the great objections he had 
entertained to the details of the Bill— 
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and in this he shared the apprehensions 
of his hon.:friends—was that he believed 
it would, particularly if these four lines 
were included, deal a death-blow to the 
mutual friendly societies. If an em- 
ployer, entering into a scheme by which 
he gave the workman benefits outside 
the Bill, and by which he knew that his 
liability was defined, found by the in- 
sertion of these four lines that in some 
other circumstances he would be com- 
pelled to pay an uncertain amount of 
compensation by the Bill, what, he 
asked, would be the inducement for the 
employer to go into the scheme? The 
House was debating an important 
Amendment, and if it conld make em- 
ployer and employed get rid of litigation, 
form a scheme in which no lawyers 
could interfere, and according to which 
employers and workmen were alone re- 
sponsible, in which compensation was paid 
without any question being asked and liti- 
gation entered upon, then many dangers 
incident to the Bill would be avoided. 
But the introduction of these lines would 
prevent this, and would render the whole 
clause absurdand impossible of operation, 
while, at the same time, inflicting a 
serious injury on the industrial employers 
of the country. That was the reason 
why he supported the Amendment. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) said that the speech of 
the hon. Member was very important. 
He did not agree with the hon. Member, 
however, that hon. Gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of the House, in voting 
against this Amendment, would desire in 
any way to discourage friendly societies. 
—|Cheers.|\—He was disposed to agree 
with what the hon. Gentleman said that 
the words in the clause would, to a large 
extent, if not altogether, prevent con- 
tracting-out. [Cheers.] That was a 
very clear issue, and he did not believe 
that there was any answer to the argu- 
ments on that point. But, after all, the 
process of conversion ought always to be 
easy—|laughter|—and if the adoption of 
the view that contracting-out should not 
be permitted was facilitated by this 
particular form of words introduced in 
the clause he did not think, if they 
secured the substance, the House ought 
to object to the methods. It was because 
the clause as at present drawn would dis- 
courage, if not destroy, the principle of 
contracting-out in connection with all 
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schemes of the character referred to that 
the Opposition would maintain the 
clause as it was, and would oppose the 
Amendment. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, New- 
ton) said that, having listened to the 
debate, and particularly to the statement 
of the Colonial Secretary, he failed to 
see the necessity for the retention of this 
sub-section. If the employers were to be 
responsible for the whole amount under 
the scheme, as well as for compensation, it 
was plain that the contributions of the 
men were in the nature of an optional 
and superfluous luxury. The only explan- 
ation he could suggest for the appearance 
of the sub-section was, that it was either 
put in the clause to please hon. 
Members opposite or because the Govern- 
ment were not entirely of one mind on 
this Question. ([Jronical cheers.] It 
was important that the supporters of the 
Government should be reassured on this 
point by the Attorney General. [/ronical 
laughter and cheers.| What the Debate 
had dene was to point out the somewhat 
ridiculous position in which, as a party, 
the Unionists now found themselves. 
[Ironical laughter.| Two or three years 
ago contracting-out was one of the prin- 
cipal battle cries of their party ; but now 
they were engaged in furthering the pro- 
gress of a measure the obvious result of 
which would be to put an end to these 
arrangements altogether. = [Jronical 
Opposition cheers. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said that the Leader of the 
Opposition thought it was desirable to 
make the process of conversion easy. 
Not being desirous to be converted— 
[laughter|—not having yet arrived at 
that happy stage, he heartily supported 
the Amendment. It was true, as the 
last speaker said, that it was only a few 
years ago when the whole of the Unionist 
party rallied on the great battle cry of 
contracting out. [Jronical Opposition 
cheers.| They were then told that they 
were vindieating individual liberty and 
maintaining not only the rights of 
capitalists, but the liberty of the workers. 
Although he had received one or two 
lessons in his life as to the somewhat 
doubtful character of party pledges— 
[ironical laughter|—he did_ really 
believe for once, at any rate, that they 
had a solid and substantial cry with 
which they might with confidence go to 
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the country. [Jronical cheers.| The 
platforms rang with this cry ; the principle 
of contracting out attained absolutely 
sacred limits —{/aughter|—but where did 
the Unionist party now find itself? They 
found that words had been put into the 
Bill which made contracting out an ab- 
solute impossibility. [‘* Hear, hear!” 
To tell him, or any one else, that any 
employer would be fool enough to enter 
into contracting out schemes in face of a 
provision like this was really trifling with 
the intelligence of men. [Laughter.| He 
hoped that some, at any rate, of the 
Unionist Members would adhere to their 
pledges of a few years ago. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
said that if this proviso was left in the 
clause contracting out would be absolutely 
impossible. One of the great advantages 
of contracting out was to promote the 
friendly feeling which ought to exist 
between employer and employed, and if 
contracting out was not in the future to 
be permitted, litigation, arbitration and 
friction would destroy this friendly feeling 
which they were all anxious to promote and 
foster ; any schemeunder the Billas itstood 
was not for the advantage of the employer 
so much as it was for the advantage of 
the employed, because in accordance with 
the words of the sub-section no scheme 
could possibly obtain sanction unless it 
was not less favourable to the men than 
the terms of the Bill, and there was no 
likelihood of any scheme being authorised 
unless it was more favourable to the men 
than the terms of the Bill. He thought 
that one of the great objects in connec- 
tion with contracting-out was that the 
employer might in some form or other 
be able to gauge his liability, and to 
know the amount of compensation which 
he was likely to be liable for. If such a 
scheme was adopted it would be for the 
advantage of the employed that in such 
a scheme the liability of the employer 
might to some extent be limited. He 
looked with great fear on the results of 
the Bill so far the colliery employers 
were concerned. He knew from personal 
experience what the results of colliery 
accidents meant. He knew of one case 
in which 200 miners lost their lives. In 
ordinary circumstances, apart from the 
loss of business, there would be the 
compensation under this Bill, and such 
compensation would, he believed, mean 
the close of the mine, the loss 
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of business in the district, and 
the loss of work for the men. 


He thought that in some form or another 
the amount of compensation should have 
been limited in the case of these big acci- 
dents. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said the hon. Member’s 
observations did not bear on the Motion 
before the House. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES was simply 
going to say that if such a scheme as that 
referred to in the sub-section were to be 
authorised, then the employers’ liability 
might to some extent be limited in the 
case of accidents, such as the one to 
which he had alluded. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) had 
no hesitation whatever in saying that this 
clause was most unfair, unjust, and un- 
reasonable. He should, therefore, vote 
for the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Belfast. He had said 
before that he supported the principle of 
the Bill, and spoke in its favour on the 
First Reading ; but be also warned the 
Government that if in the slightest 
degree the principle of contracting out 
was tampered with he would have no 
hesitation in voting boldly against the 
Bill. Now this clause most emphatically 
did away with contracting out. He had 
no hesitation, as an employer of great 
experience, in saying so. There would 
be no more friendly societies ; no more 
friendly arrangements would be made. 
He said so in spite of the heroic speech 
of the Leader of the House. [A laugh.] 
It was a truly heroic speech ; but it was 
like the Charge of the Six Hundred at 
Balaclava. That was magnificent, but it 
was not war, neither did his speech mean 
business. [Laughter and Opposition 
cheers.| If the Leader of the House 
meant to convince his colleagues, he 
would advise them to support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Bel- 
fast. He was not afraid to go to his 
constituents, because, while he had sup- 
ported this Bill in principle, he would not 
support anything that was unfair and 
unjust. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wessrer, Isle of Wight) said 
he did not rise to continue the discussion 
on the merits of the Amendment. The 
Debate had been sufficiently prolonged. 
But he did rise to repeat the protest 
made by the Leader of the House the 
other night against speeches suggesting 
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that there had been any inconsistency on 
the part of the Government—{ Opposition 
laughter|—in supporting the clause as 
it now stood and their action on the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Fife. Those who had taken the 
pains to study the Debates with refer- 
ence to the Dudley clause and who knew 
the conditions attached to that clause, 
those who remembered that hon. Mem- 
bers behind him actually moved Amend- 
ments making the employers responsible 
for the solvency and efficiency of schemes 
under the Dudley clause, would at any 
rate have a little better knowledge of what 
the true facts were than those who said 
that, because the Government had in- 
tended that as far as possible no scheme 
should deprive the workman of his com- 
pensation under the Bill, they were act- 
ing inconsistently with anything they had 
previously done. [“ Hear, hear!”] He 
did not intend to go over the arguments 
again. He believed that when this 
matter came to be reviewed hereafter, 
upon sound considerations of humanity 
and good feeling and a desire for the 
benefit of the workman, the masters 
would be led very generally to make 
contracts and arrangements which would 
free them from the responsibility of sub- 
mitting to arbitration and which would 
at the same time interest the workmen 
and effectually protect the masters 
against malingering. In fact, there were 
many circumstances under which the 
masters might feel that it was their 
interest to go into a scheme; and, not- 
withstanding all that had been said, he 
hoped the House would support the Gov- 
ernment in their adherence to the clause. 
[“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said 
they were face to face with a critical 
situation. He sincerely trusted that the 
Opposition would not exploit the charac- 
ter of the situation forced upon the Gov- 
ernment by the reactionary rump of 
their own Party—{laughter|—but would 
really discuss the question before the 
House in the light of their own action in 
this matter three or four years ago. The 
Opposition were correct when they said 
that they had been consistently opposed 
to contracting out, and although they 
might chaff the Government and twit 
them with having been inconsistent, that 
ought not to induce them to vote for the 
Amendment moved on the other side. He 
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sincerely trusted that, whatever view the 
Opposition as a whole might have about 
the Amendment, and the reason which in- 
duced the Government to oppose it, they 
would not depart one jot from the con- 
sistent attitude they had taken up 
against contracting out. [“ Hear, hear! ”} 
Having said that, he now wished to say a 
word to some of the Gentlemen who sup- 
ported Lord Dudley’s Amendment. He 
would like to point out that those who 
did so were inconsistent in opposing the 
Government now, because Lord Dudley’s 
words, or rather so much of his Amend- 
ment as could be applied to the Bill 


under discussion, were these,— 


“ Provided also that in case the insurance fund 
is insufficient to provide the agreed ccmpensa- 
tion, and the employer is unwilling to make up 
the deficiency, the agreement for contracting 
out shall be considered void.” 


Now to that extent the Attorney General 
was thoroughly well within his right in 
claiming that in the special words of this 
Bill the Government were not inconsis- 
tent to the extent the right hon. Member 
for Thanet said they were. The right 
hon. Member for Thanet seemed to know 
a little more about the electoral mind of 
his friends a few years ago than what the 
circumstances justified. But what had 
he in his hand at that moment? The fact 
was that the Government view on con- 
tracting out had fluctuated in accord- 
ance with electoral exigiencies, because 
in 1892 every Conservative candidate— 

Several Hon. Mempers: “Question!” 

Mr. BURNS: Yes, that was the ques- 
tion. The Government were twitted with 
inconsistency. [“ Hear, hear!”] They 
were twitted with running away from the 
position they had hitherto adopted on 
this point. Well, he had been looking at 
the election addresses of Conservative 
Members in 1892; and this was what 
was issued in a stereotyped form for the 
whole of the candidates in London of the 
Conservative Party,— 


“I would advocate an improvement and 
amendment of the Employers’ Liability Act, 
making it impossible for the workman to con- 
tract himself outside its provisions, and making 
it easier for him to put forward his just claims 
to compensation.” 


An Hon. Memper: “Who said that?” 
Mr. BURNS: The hon. Member for 
Clapham and the Conservative candidate 
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who opposed me, and I have a number of 
others which it is not necessary to read. 
The fact was that in 1892 no contracting 
out was the platform on which many 
Conservative candidates went to the elec- 
torate. It was true they changed to 
some extent in 1895; but that was no 
reason why the men who wanted to stick 
to their pledges with regard to contract- 
ing out, and really carrying out Lord 
Dudley’s Amendment in so far as the Bill 
could possibly do it—that was no reason 
why they should desert the Government 
at the eleventh hour and join in the 
attack which had been made in the hope 
that the Government Bill would be de- 
stroyed. He should support the Govern- 
ment—{cheers|—as against some of their 
own reactionary forwards, because he 
preferred Philip sober to Philip drunk. 
[Laughter and cries of “ Divide!” 

Mr. ROBINSON SOUTTAR (Dumfries- 
shire) said he had given the matter some 
little consideration, and he objected to 
contracting out most entirely. But he 
thought that hon. Gentlemen on that side 
of the House were giving a somewhat un- 
fair interpretation of the clause. He did 
not think the clause was at all so clearly 
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a step in the direction of abandoning the 
policy of contracting out as some thought. 
It went on the assumption that employers 
would not do anything more for their 
employés than they were bound to do 
under the provisions of a compensation 
Bill. But he himself knew many em- 
ployers who did a great deal more for 
their employés at present than they were 
at all bound to do by law; and why 
should they not follow the same course 
after the passing of this Measure? There 
were various channels which would be 
still open for arrangements between em- 
ployers and employés, and he, for one, 
believed there would still be a legitimate 
future for contracting out, and that it 
would not be an injurious future for the 
workmen. He would like to point out 
that the clause did not put the employer 
in a worse position ; it simply stipulated 
that the employer should not evade his 
responsibilities under the Bill. 


Question put :— 
The House divided:—Ayes, 278; 


Noes, 63.—(Division List—No. 281— 
appended.) 


AYES. 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allhusen, Augustus Henry Eden 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Arnold, Alfred 

Ascroft, Robert 

Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert Henry 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, James E. B. (Inverness) 
Balcarres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 


Brassey, Albert 
Brigg, John 


Bryce, Rt. Hon 
Burns, John 
Burt, Thomas 


Caldwell, James 


Cayzer, Charles 





Broadhurst, Henry 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Brown, Alexander H. 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
. James 


Buxton, Sydney Charles 


Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
Campbell, James A. 


Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. 


| Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 

| Dalrymple, Sir Charles 

| Dalziel, James Henry 

| Darling, Charles John 

| Davies, Horatio D. (Chatham) 

| Davitt, Michael 

| Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- 

| Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 

| Dixon-Hartland,SirFred. Dixon 
| Doughty, George 

| Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dunn, Sir William 
Edwards,Gen. Sir James Bevan 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 


William 


Hon.J.(Birm.) 


Balfour, Rt.Hn.A.J. (Manch’r.) | Chamberlain,J. Austen (Worc’r) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.GeraldW (Leeds | Channing, Francis Allston 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.J.Blair(Clackm) | Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 





Banes, Major George Edward 
Barlow, John Emmott 


Bathurst, Hn. Allen Benjamin | 


Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM. H. (Bristol) 
Beach, W. W. Bramston(Hants.) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bemrose, Henry Howe 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, M. M. 
Biddulph, Michael 

Billson, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 


Mr. Burns. 


Chelsea, Viscount 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H.A.E. 


| Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 


Colville, John 


| Commins, Andrew 
| Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 


Courtney, Rt. Hon. Leonard H. 


| Cox, Robert 


Cozens-Hardy, Herbert Hardy 
Cross, Herb. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 


| Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 


Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) 
Ellis, Thos. Edw. (Merionethsh.) 
| Evershed, Sydney 

| Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Fielden, Thomas 

Finlay, Sir Robt. Bannatyne 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forwood, Rt.Hn. Sir Arthur B. 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
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Fowler, Rt.Hn. Sir H. (Wol’tn) 
Fowler, Matthew (Durham) 


Fry, Lewis 

Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Gilhooly, James 

Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gold, Charles 

Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, John Edward 

Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, Rt. Hn.G.J.(St.G’rg’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gourley, Sir Edw. Temperley 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs.) 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Captain 

Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robert Wm. 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Harwood, George 

Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Chas. H. 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Holburn, J. G. 

Holden, Angus 

Holland, Hn. Lionel Raleigh 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Hutchinson, Capt. G. W. Grice- 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Isaacson, Frederick Wootton 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Jones, Wm. ‘Carnarvonshire) 
Kemp, George 

Kenny, William 

Kenrick, William 

Kenyon, James 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
Kinloch, Sir John Geo. Smyth 
Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 
Lafone, Alfred 

Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 

Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lawson, SirWilfrid(Cumb’land) 
Lecky, Rt. Hn. Wm. Edw. H. 
Leighton, Stanley 

Leng, Sir John 

Lloyd-George, David 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. (Essex) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. Chas. W. (Evesham) 


Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bainbridge, Emerson 

Baird, John George Alexander 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 
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Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Liverpool) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lough, Thomas 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macaleese, Daniel 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
McArthur, William 
McCalmont, Maj-Gen.(Ant’m,N 
McDonnell, Dr. M.A. (Queen’s C 
M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh, 8.) 
M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
McKenna, Reginald 

McLeod, John 

Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Mellor, Rt. Hn. J. W. (Yorks) 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milton, Viscount 

Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Sir 8. (Whitechapel) 
More, Robert Jasper 

Morgan, Hn. Frd.(Monmthsh.)} 
Morgan, Rt. Hn. SirG.O.(Denbs. 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morgan, W. Pritchard (Merthyr) 
Morley, Rt. Hn. John (Montrose) 
Morris, Samuel 

Mundella, Rt. Hn. AnthonyJohn 
Murnaghan, George 
Murray, RtHn. A.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. Stafford 
Norton, Captain Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
O’Connor, James (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Oldroyd, Mark 
Orr-Ewing,Charles Lindsay 
Palmer, Sir Chas. M. (Durham) 
Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, Alfred E. (Cleveland) 
Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Pender, James 

Pickard, Benjamin 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pirie, Captain Duncan Vernon 
Power, Patrick Joseph 

Price, Robert John 

Priestley, SirW.Overend (Edin. ) 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Reid, Sir Robert T. 

Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Rickett, J. Compton 





NOES. 
Bowles,Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) | 


Bowles, T. Gibson (King’s Lynn 
Coddington, Sir William 


| Coghill, Douglas Harry 


Cranborne, Viscount 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 


‘ 
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Ritchie,Rt.Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Xoberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Round, James 

Rutherford, John 

Samuel, Ha S. (Limehouse) 
Samuel, J. “(Btockton-on-Tees) 
Scott, Charles Prestwich 
Seely, Charles Hilton 

Sharpe, Wm. Edward T. 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Souttar, Robinson 

Spicer, Albert 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stock, James Henry 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr) 
Thornton, Percy M 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Usborne, Thomas 

Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, John Lawson 

Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Wayman, Thomas 

Webster, SirR. E. (Isle of Wight) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-L.} 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, Joseph Powell-(Birm.) 
Willox, John Archibald 
Wilson, Fredk. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 

Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh., N.) 
Woodall, William 

Wyndham, George 

Yoxail, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AyEs, Sir 
William Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther. 


Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 
Denny, Colonel 

Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir Wm. Hart 
Fergusson, RtHn. SirJ. (Manc’r) 
Galloway, William Johnson | 
Gedge, Sydney - 
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Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H. (Cityof Lond) 
Gibbs, Hn. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Gunter, Colonel 

Hardy, Laurence 
Havelock-Allan, General Sir H. 
Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robt. Trotter 
Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jenkin, Sir John Jones 
Kennaway,Rt. Hn. Sir John H. 
Kimber, Henry 


Knowles, Lees 


Malcolm, Ian 





Amendment made: In Sub-section (4) 
to leave out the word “thereout,” and to 
insert the words “under the scheme.”— 
(Attorney General.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
to leave out Sub-section (5). The inten- 
tion was to put the clause with regard to 
the Report of the Registrar at the end of 
the section. There was no principle in- 
volved. This was only a drafting Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
could not agree with that remark. As the 
clause stood the responsibility of deciding 
on a scheme was to be put on the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, but now 
the Attorney General spoke of a chief 
Registrar. That seemed to imply that 
local Registrars were to decide on the 
merits of schemes, and that another 
official who was named for the first 
time was to make a report to Parliament. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
there was a chief or principal Registrar 
who now made an annual report to Par- 
liament. It was intended that to save a 
duplication of reports these reports 
should be included in the Paper which 
was now annually submitted to Parlia- 
ment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved, 
in Sub-section (6), to leave out the 
words 


“Any workmen or their representatives shall 
submit to the said Registrar primd facie evi- 
dence that,” 


and to insert the words— 
“complaint is made to the Registrar of Friendly 


Societies by or on behalf of the workmen of 
any employer.” 


{COMMONS} 


Lowther, Rt. Hn. James (Kent) 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
McKillop, James 


Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Montagu, Hon. J.Scott (Hants.) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
Mount, William George 
Myers, William Henry 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Quilter, William Cuthbert 
Kenshaw, Charles Bine 
Seton-Karr, Henry . 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
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Smith, James. Parker (Lanark) 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Thorburn, Walter 

Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Wharton, Rt. Hn. John Lloyd 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Col. R. (Dorset) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 


TELLERS FOR THE Noss, Mr. 
Legh and Mr. Wolff. 





He explained that this and several subse- 
quent Amendments to Sub-section (6) 
were proposed with the object of show- 
ing clearly who should apply to the Regis- 
trar in the event of a desire to put an 
end to a scheme or to make an alteration 
in a scheme. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) was 
desirous of knowing how these com- 
plaints were to be carried from the work- 
man to the Registrar. Wouid it be neces- 
sary that three-fourths of the majority 
of the workmen should be in favour of 
the scheme? The proposal was very 
vague, and did not make it clear as to 
the machinery to be used. He hoped the 
Attorney General and the Colonial Secre- 
tary would indicate to them by what form 
of machinery the complaint made by the 
workmen could be conveyed to the Regis- 
trar! Would it, for instance, be com- 
petent for the trades union agent in an 
office in London to make a complaint on 
behalf of workmen in the far-off North 
of Scotland or remote parts of England? 
Would it be necessary for 300 out of 500 
men to make a complaint? What he 
asked was the form of the machinery that 
would be set in motion as to the com- 
plaint when it was made? 

Mr. ROBERT ASCROFT (Oldham) 
thought the Amendment would be a very 
commendable improvement if the clause 
stood as it was, requiring primd facie 
evidence; it would cause an immense 
amount of trouble and do a great deal of 
injury. All that was now required was 
that complaint should be made on behalf 
of the workmen. 

Sir ROBERT REID (Dumfries Burghs) 
was understood to object to the words 
“by or on behalf of the workmen.” 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL ventured 
to make an appeal to hon. Members to 
take these drafting Amendments a little 
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bit more shortly. It was thought that | 
the clause might be construed more | 
widely than intended, and, therefore, 
those words were suggested. They wished | 
to leave the Registrar unfettered and to | 
give the power more to one workman, | 
so that if it was an important matter | 
the Registrar could deal with it, and if it | 
was a trumpery matter he might refuse | 
to deal with it. He could assure the 
House there was no evil design. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, | 
Hallam) warned the Attorney General | 
that representation might be made in | 
such a way as not to give the true views | 
of the workmen. 


Mr. BURNS could see nothing to take | 
exception to in the words proposed which 
would give to the plaintiff a better status | 
than he would have under the Bill as it | 
stood. [“Hear, hear!”] The Registrar | 
would differentiate between trivial and | 
serious complaints whether from one man | 
or a thousand. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said the Bill 
as it stood required the production of 
prima facie evidence, but this Amend- | 
ment, which removed the last rag of pro- | 
tection from the employer, would allow 
the Registrar to proceed without any 
evidence at all. The Government did not 
require that there should be the smallest 
tittle of primd facie evidence. They did 
not propose to require any evidence at all. 
The mere tittle tattle of the workshop, 
the discontent of one workman was to 
cause the whole of the scheme, over 
which so much trouble had been taken, 
to be reconsidered by the Registrar. 


Coronstr. DENNY (Kilmarnock! 
Burghs) thought the Attorney General 
had hardly considered the effect of this | 
Amendment. What the House ought | 
certainly to provide for was the protec-| 
tion of the majority of the workmen. | 
His own belief was that no such scheme | 
would come into existence; but if one} 
did, it ought to have a chance. He did 
not think it was fair that an official in 
the position of the Registrar should be 
asked to interpret what the meaning of 
the Government was. He ought to have 
more definite instructions.  [“ Hear, 
hear! ”} 





Amendment agreed to. 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
in Subsection (6), after the word 
“longer,” to insert the words “on the 
whole.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
in Sub-section (6) to leave out the word 
“workman,” and to insert the word 


| “workmen and such employer and their 


dependants.” 
Amendment agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 


| in Sub-section (6) to leave out the word 


“same,” and to insert the word 


“ scheme.” 
Amendment agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
in Sub-section (6) to leave out the word 
“employers,” and to insert the word 
“employer.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
in Sub-section (6) to leave out the words 
“then he,” and to insert the words “the 
Registrar.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) 
moved in Sub-section (6) after the word 
“certificate,” to insert the words, 


“whereupon the funds of the scheme shall be 
distributed as may be arranged between the 
employer and workman, or as may be deter- 
mined by the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
in the event of a difference of opinion.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved in 
Sub-section (7) after the word “all,” to 
insert the word “such.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. RENSHAW moved in Sub-section 


(7), after the word “ accounts,” to insert 
the words “in regard to the scheme.” 


| It seemed to him that the expression 


“such accounts,” used in the Bill, might 
involve an inquiry into the solvency of 
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the employer. He thought it should be 
made clear that the accounts to be looked 
into were the accounts of the particular 
scheme only. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
in Sub-section (7) to leave out the words 
“from time to time.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
in Sub-section (7), after the word “be,” 
to insert the words “made or.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
at the end of Sub-section (7) to add the 
words, 


“ The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies shall 

include in his annual report the particulars of 

the proceedings of the Registrar under this 
ct.” 


He said that this was carrying out what 
he had promised on behalf of the Home 
Secretary. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN (Merthyr 
Tydvil) moved io leave out Clause 2. He 
said that under the clause the owner of 
a piece of land who was working the 
coal might let a contract for sinking a 
shaft, and might go away and absent 
himself from the country, leaving the 
sub-contractor in sole control of the 
work ; and if any accident happened to 
@ man or men working in the shait, the 
sub-contractor alone would be liable to 
them. He apprehended that was not the 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill. He understood that 
the object of the Bill was to protect the 
workmen, and that the employer should 
be the person liable to pay compensaticn 
for injuries to workmen. He had sub- 
mitted the clause to four or five Mem- 
bers of the Bar, and not one of them had 
been able to thoroughly understand it. 
If the clause had any meaning at all, he 
submitted it was to make the sub-con- 
tractor liable. He thought the clause 
should be struck out, because it was un- 
intelligible and obscure, and would in- 
volve everybody in considerable litigation. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said he 
did not think the hon. Member would 


Mr. Renshaw. 
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consider him guilty of discourtesy if he 
did not argue this matter afresh. It 
was quite impossible for the Government 
to agree to strike out the clause. This 
question of sub-contracting formed the 
subject of a long discussion in 1893, and 
the Government had adopted this clause 
because it seemed to them on the whole 
to approximate as nearly as possible to 
a solution of the question. As far as 
the Government could judge the clause 
carried out the considered opinion of the 
country on this question. [* Hear, 
hear! ”} 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) said 
he thought his hon. Friend was under a 
misapprehension as to the effect of this 
clause. It would not relieve the Sub- 
contractor from anything for which he 
was not now liable, or impose any 
liability which he did not now bear. 
The clause as it stood would cover 99 
cases out of a hundred. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause 2,— 


SUB-CONTRACTING. 


Where any person in the execution of any 
work within the scope of his trade or business, 
and for the purpose of executing such work, 
is in occupation of or has control over the 
place or premises in or upon which such work 
is to be done, he shall be liable to any work- 
man engaged in the execution of the work 
therein or thereupon for the amount of any 
claim which such workman may have under 
this Act, or in respect of personal negligence 
or wilful act independently of this Act, against 
any sub-contractor. Provided that any person 
liable under this section shall be entitled to 
indemnity against any other person who would 
have been liable independently of this section. 
All questions arising under this section shall 
be settled by arbitration in manner provided 
by this Act. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved, 
after the word “where,” to insert the 
words, “in an employment to which this 
Act applies.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
to omit the words,— 


“ All questions arising under this section shall 
be settled by arbitration in manner provided 
by this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Clause 3,— 
LIABILITY OF CONTRACTOR FOR EXTRANEOUS 


WORK. 

Where an employer who is the owner or 
occupier of any premises has engaged or ccn- 
tracted with any other person to execute any 
work, act, or thing in, upon, or about aa 

remises not within the scope of the trade or 
sere of such employer, and such other 
person employs or directs and controls the 
workmen engaged in such work, act, or thing, 
then, in the event of any of such workmen 
being injured whilst so engaged, such other 
person shall be deemed to be the employer of 
such workmen for the purposes of this Act, 
and not the owner or occupier of the premises. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
to leave out Clause 3. He said the 
clause was not only unnecessary, but 
dangerous. The probable liability was 
covered by the contract of employment 
and by the sub-contractor’s clause of the 
Bill, and if the words of the clause were 
inserted, it might limit the right of the 
workman against the individual em- 
ployer which he was entitled to have as 
well as the right of remedy against the 
chief employer. It therefore hampered 
the Bill. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said the clause in- 
terfered with the object of the Bill. 

Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, Stroud) 
said he desired to support what the 
Attorney General had said. He thought 
the clause was desirable for the protec- 
tion of the employer, but as the principle 
of making the employer liable for the 
Act of any stranger had been adopted, 
the clause was quite unnecessary, and 
would complicate the Bill. 


Motion agreed to; clause struck out. 


Clause 4,— 


COMPENSATION TO WORKMEN IN CASE OF 
BANKRUPTCY OF EMPLOYER. 


Where any employer becomes liable under 
this Act to pay compensation to any workman 
or his representatives in respect of any acci- 
dent, and is entitled to any sum from insurers 
in respect of such liability, then in the event 
of the bankruptcy or liquidation of such em- 
ployer such workman or representative shall 
have a charge upon the sum aforesaid for the 
payment of the money so due to him. 


Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
to leave out the words, “to any workman 
or his representatives.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) moved, after the words, “sum of,” to 
insert the words,— 


“Sum of money for or in respect of the work 
or employment in the course of which the acci- 
dent took place.” 


In other words, said the hon. Member, 
he desired to extend the scope of the 
clause by giving the workmen not only 
a charge upon money received and due to 
the employer from insurers, but a charge 
on any debt due to the employer in 
respect of the work in the course of which 
the accident happened. It was something 
like the labour lien which obtained in the 
United States. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL said the 
Amendment would involve an inquiry 
which could not possibly be traced out. 
and would lead to complications far be- 
yond any advantage it would confer on 
the workman. 

Srr R. REID hoped his hon. and 
learned Friend would not press this to a 
Division. It was a wide extension of the 
proposition that had been accepted that 
there should be a lien on the insurance 
fund. Most of them wanted to get the 
Bill through to-night, and this Amend- 
ment would lead to wide discussion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendments made: After the words 
“in respect of,” to insert the words “the 
amount due to a workman under.” 

To leave out the words “in the event 
of the bankruptcy or liquidation of such 
emplover,” and to insert 


“employer becoming bankrupt, or making a 
composition or arrangement with his creditors, 
or if the employer is a company, of the com- 
pany having commenced to be wound up.” 


To leave out the words “ or representa- 
tive.” 

Before the word “charge,” to insert 
the word “ first.” 

To leave out the words “money so 
due,” and to insert the words “ amount 
so due.” —(Attorney General.) 


‘ 


Mr. ASCROFT moved to leave out the 
words “to him,” and to insert the words 


“and the judge of the County Court of the 
district may direct the insurers to pay such 
yum into the Post Office Savings Bank in the 
came of the Registrar of such court.” 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said he 
thought the Amendment was a useful 
one, but it was suggested by the Post 
Office authorities that an addition should 
be made which he would accordingly 
move when these words were agreed to. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
to add after the words last inserted the 
words 


“and the provisions in the first schedule thereto, 
with reference to investment in the Post Office 
Savings Bank of any sum allotted as compen- 
sation, shall be applied to any sum so directed 
to be paid.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan 
and Kinross) on behalf of Mr. Ure (Lin- 
lithgow) moved after the words last in- 
serted to add,— 


“In the application of this Act to Scotland, 
the words ‘have a first charge upon’ shall 
mean ‘be preferentially entitled to.’” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said he 
understood his hon. and learned Friend 
desired to add these words simply to 
make the Bill in accordance with the law 
of Scotland, and he was quite satisfied 
therefore to accept them. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ALFRED BILLSON (Halifax) 
moved after the words last inserted to 
add the words :— 


“ All compensation payable under this Act shall 
have the like priority in payment in case of 
bankruptcy or winding up as wages under the 
Preferential Payments in Bankruptcy Act 1888, 
or any other Act for the time being regulating 
the priority of wages in bankruptcy or wind- 
ing up.” 


They had heard on the introduction of 
the Bill that it was to provide for what 
the Colonial Secretary happily called the 
wounded soldiers of industry, and that 
that provision should come from the 
trade. Nobody supposed, however, that 
the provision was coming out of the 
profits of the employer, but out of new 
charges or new means of revenue, either 
by the reduction of wages or the increase 


of prices. The object which they had in 


{COMMONS} 
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moving this Amendment was to take care 
that the workman got the provision 
which was made. It was said that this 
was not a question between an employer 
and the injured workman, but between 
the workman and his fellow sufferers the 
other creditors. But the other creditors 
came in voluntarily to do business with 
the firm because they chose to trust it. 
Moreover the injured workman was not 
to get his remedy all at once, but by 
means of payments week by week, and 
he could never press for a lump sum. 
They did not ask the House to require 
the employer to set aside a sum, but 
that this was to be a matter of prefer- 
ence between this particular creditor, 
the injured workman, and the other 
creditors. There was also the question 
of debenture holders. He pointed out 
that they did not allow the workman to 
commute his payment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he did not 
know whether the hon. Member for Hali- 
fax was to be considered a friend of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BILLSON: Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN accepted the 
hon. Member’s declaration, but he must 
protest against the hon. Member's 
Amendment as being altogether un- 
friendly to the Bill. This was one of the 
Amendments moved in Committee and 
discussed in Committee. He did not 
know whether there was a Division upon 
it. 

*Sir C. DILKE: There was. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the Com- 
mittee had decided by a large majority 
against the proposal, and it was hardly 
fair, and certainly it was contrary to pre- 
cedent, to bring up on Report a matter 
that had been decided in Committee— 
[cries of “No, no!”|—and make over 
again exactly the same speeches in sup- 
port of it. The Bill provided that the 
workman should have the first charge on 
the insurance, but to give him further 
a preferential claim on the estate as 
against creditors who might be in no 
better position than the workman would 
not be an unfair arrangement. 

Sir R. REID said the object of the 
Report stage was to give an opportunity 
for considering important matters, and 
his view was that the Amendment raised 
an important question. Unless the 
Amendment were adopted an injured 
workman in receipt of 10s. a week from 
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an employer as compensation for an acci- 
dent would, in the event of the bank- 
ruptcy of that employer, have his weekly 
allowance stopped, and have to wait per- 
haps for years before he got a dividend 
from the estate. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) said | 
that if the compensation were to take pre- | 
cedence over all other claims in the case | 
of bankruptcy it would ruin the credit | 
of the employer—it would prevent him | 
from getting raw material on credit, or 
the temporary loan necessary to tide him 
over a time of difficulty, and it would also 
render impossible the rapid winding-up 
of bankruptcy estates. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said he could not 
understand the position taken up by his | 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for | 
Dumfries. [Ministerial laughter.| In 
Committee he had moved an Amendment 
which was but a mere fragment of the | 
Amendment now before the House. He | 
proposed to make the compensation a_ 
preferential charge on a portion of the. 
assets of the employer—that portion | 
which he had earned with the help of, 
the labour of the workman. His hon. 
and learned Friend advised him to with- | 
draw the Amendment, and, in deference | 
to his hon. and learned Friend, he did 
withdraw it—j[laughter|—and now his | 
hon. and learned Friend suppor*ed a 
much larger extension of that Aimend- | 
ment. [Laughter.] | 

Mr. J. WIi-SON (Durham, Mid) said 
that if the Government desired to be | 
consistent, they should, according to the | 
doctrine of the Colonial Secretary, have | 
refused to accept on Report any Amend- | 
ment to any principle inserted in the | 
Bill by vote or by compromise in | 
Committee. He said the Bill sprang | 
from the principle that when a work- 
man was injured in the course of | 
his employment he had a claim on} 
the industry in which he was engaged | 
before anyone else. Why then should an | 
injured workman stand in the same cate- | 
gory with an ordinary creditor? The | 
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just, surely there was a greater reason, 
that the compensation of a disabled 
workman should be placed above the 
claim of any other creditor? Pressure 
had been brought to bear on the Govern- 
ment to induce them to change their 
position in regard to certain points. But 
the workmen had sent no deputations to 
terrorise the Government, and he asked 
the Government to consider, not so much 
whether it was consistent with their 
action on the Committee stage, but whe- 
ther it was right and just that compensa- 
tion for accident should have the same 
preferential treatment as wages? 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” The House divided :— 
Ayes, 134; Noes, 212.—(Division List, 
No. 282.) 


Mr. ASCROFT moved to add after the 
words last inserted the following words : 


“Every employer who insures against liability 
under this Act or the Employers’ Liability Act 
1880 in respect of injuries sustained by the 
workmen in his employment shall cause a 
notice containing the name and address of the 
insurance office with which he insures to be 
kept constantly affixed at such place or places 
open to the workmen, and in such a position 
that it may be easily seen, read, and copied 
by such workmen.” 


If the name of the insurance office were 
posted at the works, said the hon. Mem- 
ber, an opportunity would be given t 
the workpeople, in case they could not 
get defective machinery made right by 
the employer, to communicate with the 
insurance office, who would call the atten- 
tion of the employer to it and have the 
matter remedied. Such a provision as 
this would in all probability prevent a 
great number of accidents. In his own 
constituency within the last few days an 
accident had occurred, through danger- 
ous machinery not being fenced, by which 
a workman had lost his life. At the 
ecroner’s inquest the factory inspector 
stuted that he had never known of a 
worse case of negligence, and the coroner 


ordinary creditor traded with his eyes/ tcld the jury that they ought to bring in 
open; he knew the risks; but it was| a verdict of manslaughter against the 
different with the workman, he had no| employer. These cases, he admitted, 
means of knowing the financial condition | were few and far between, but, at the 





of his employer. Again, the wages of a| 
workman in full health had a preferential | 
claim on an estate in bankruptcy, and | 
if that were right and just—and who | 
would dispute it !—surely it was right and | 


VOL, L. [FourTH sERIEs.] \ 


same time, if anything could be done by 
which the workmen’s safety could be 
assured it ought to be done, and he there- 
fore proposed the adoption of this 
Amendment. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
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*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marruew 
Wurtz Ripuey, Lancashire, Blackpool) : 
could not agree to the insertion of these 
words. He quite understood and sym- 

-pathised with the object of his hon. 
Friend, but he failed to see how the posi- 
tion of the workman would be materially 
improved by this Amendment, whilst it 
would certainly impose a troublesome and 
onerous condition upon the employer. If 
any practical object could be served by 
the Amendment he should not resist it, 
but he was of opinion that no substantial 
end would be gained by it.  [‘ Hear, 
hear! ”] 


Question put, “That those words be 
. there inserted.” The House divided :— 
Ayes, 89; Noes, 213.—(Division List, 
No. 283.) 


Clause 5,— 


APPLICATION OF ACT AND DEFINITIONS. 


(1.) This Act shall apply only to employ- 
ment on, in, or about a railway, factory, mine, 
quarry, or engineering work, and to employ- 
ment on, in, or about any building exceeding 
thirty feet in height, which is being con- 
structed, demolished, or repaired by means otf a 
scaffolding, or on which machinery driven by 


steam, water, or other mechanical power is | 


being used for the purpose of the construction, 
demolition, or repair thereof. 
(2.) In this Act— 

“ Railway’? means the railway of any 
railway company to which the Regulation 
of Railways Act 1873 applies, and “ rail- 
way” and “railway company” have the 
same meaning as in that Act, and includes 
light railways made under the Livht Rail- 
ways Act 1896. 

“Factory” has the same meaning as in 
the Factory and Workshop Acts 1878 to 
1891, and also includes any dock, wharf, 
quay, warehouse, machinery, or plant, to 


which any provision of the Factory Acts | 


is applied by the Factory and Workshop 
Act 1895, and every laundry worked by 
steam, water, or other mechanical rower. 
“Mine” means a mine to which the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act 1887, or the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act 1872 
applies. 
“Quarry” means a quarry 
Quarries Act 1894. 
“Engineering work” means any work 
of construction or alteration of a railroad, 
harbour, dock, canal, or sewer, and in- 
cludes any other work on which machinery 
driven by steam, water, or other mechani- 
cal power is used for the purpose of the 
construction or alteration thereof. 
“Employer” includes any body of per- 
sons corporate or unincorporate. 


under the 
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“ Workman” includes every person who 
is engaged in an employment to which this 
Act applies, whether by way of manua} 
labour or otherwise, and whether his agree- 
ment is one of service or apprenticeship or 
otherwise, and is expressed or implied, is 
oral or in writing.” 


*Sir 
moved 


MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
in Sub-section (1), after the words 
“This Act shall apply only to employ- 
ment,” to insert the words “ by the under- 
takers as hereinafter defined.” He said 
that the object of the Amendment was to 
make it perfectly clear that the person 
liable to pay compensation was the per- 
son really employing the injured man. 
Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether the 
word “undertakers” had a proper legal 
construction ? 
*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that it was the word adopted by the 
draftsman. 


Amendment agreed to. 
*Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in Sub-section (1) after the words 
“employment on,” to insert the word 


OF. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 


moved to leave out. the words “ or about.” 


| He said that the Bill was not intended 


to apply to outworkers. 

Mr. ASQUITH did not agree that the 
words would be sufficiently comprehen- 
| sive amended as proposed, and classes of 
workmen would be excluded who should 
| have the benefit of the Bill. For instance, 
taking the case of railway employés. Of 
those employed by railway companies a 
considerable number were those the main 
| part of whose work was not carried on 
lon the railway at all, or only for a cer- 
| tain comparatively limited number of 
| hours, the men who were-engaged in load- 
| ing and unloading vans. This was an im- 
| portant class of railway servants and, 
| iuoreover, they were engaged in a very 
hazardous occupation, and were just as 
liable to suffer injury in unloading vans 
in a crowded street as in the compara- 
tively greater seclusion and security of 
the railway goods depét. Under such 
circumstances it would be an entire 
novelty, it would be news to the working 
classes to know that this class would be 
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entirely excluded from the Bill except as 
regarded the comparatively small num- 
ber of hours they were employed on the 
premises of the company. He did not 
wish to argue on the logical consistency 
of the lines of obstruction drawn. in the 
Bill, but he was quite sure that no man 
exposed to these risks could be convinced 
that he was not as fully entitled to com- 
pensation as the men engaged in shunt- 
mg, or the porters whose work was to 
put passengers’ luggage in a train. This 
was an illustration, and he might multi- 
ply such illustrations. Take another 
instance from the building trade. Very 
properly the Government had included 
building operations within the scope of 
the Bill, though he wished they had not 
included the limitations they had inserted. 
The words at present were “on, in, or 
about any building,” and if the word 
“about” were left out a builder’s work- 
man would only be entitled to compensa- 
tion if actually in or on the building 
itself. But a man might be employed on 
the ground immediately adjoining, and a 
very large proportion of accidents 
occurred to men in this situation from the 
fall of materials. 

*Mr. SPEAKER reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that there was a separate 
Amendment in regard to buildings which 
would come on later. 

Mr. ASQUITH said he believed the 
Government were going to apply the 
same Amendment, but he only used the 
reference to building as an illustration of 
his argument. These were familiar and 
obvious cases, illustrating what would 
happen if the Amendment were adopted. 
This was not a matter to divide the two 
sides of the House, and he appealed to 
the Government, in the interest of the 
Bill, and crediting them with a desire 
to make it a large and comprehensive 
Measure, not to introduce a discrimina- 
tion for which it was impossible to find 
any reason in justice, and which would 
produce a deep and widespread sense of 
injustice. He might add, in order to 
dispel the notion if it existed anywhere, 
that the liability under the Bill was too 
comprehensive, that by the language of 
the first clause the only responsibility 
imposed on the employer was in respect 
to accidents “arising out of and in the 
course of the employment.” These were 
limiting words; it would have to be 
shown that the accident occurred within 
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that area, and the area was sufficiently 
narrow. It was not the proper way t9 
define the area and then further limit 
that area, as would be the result of this 
Amendment, rendering the Bill a much 
less satisfactory and comprehensive 
Measure. He hoped the Home Secre- 
tary would reconsider his proposal. 

*Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said this was rather in the nature of a 
drafting Amendment. It was not in- 
tended to narrow the scope of the Bill to 
the extent to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to think it would. He was 
not particularly anxious for the Amend- 
ment, and would not press it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds, 8.) 
said he gathered from the fact of rail- 
ways being included in the industries 
enumerated, that the Bill was inteaded 
for the protection of all persons con- 
nected with the trade of carrying goods 
or passengers for inland transit. It was 
impossible to distinguish on any prin- 
ciple of reason, between the transit of 
goods by railway and the transit of 
goods by water way. In both cases 
you deal with a department of trade 
connected with the carriage of goods or 
passengers, and in both cases you were 
dealing with a distinctly inland traffic, 
and you have the same class of persons 
brought into contact with the goods. 
There was no reason why the protection 
extended to men employed in the rail- 
way transit should not be extended to the 
men employed in handling the goods con- 
veyed by canals, rivers, and inland waters. 
Three tests the Home Secretary applied 
to the industries included in his Bill. 
First, that there should be a considerable 
degree of risk ; secondly, the investment 
of a large amount of capital in the under- 
taking ; and thirdly, facilities for insur- 
ance. Now, those who were employed 
in the carriage of goods by canals and 
rivers were exposed to a considerable de- 
gree of risk; the carriage of such goods 
was an undertaking in a few hands, and 
required the investment of large capital, 
and the risks could be easily covered by 
insurance. So, then, the argument for 
the inclusion of canal and river carrying 
trade within the scale of the Bill was 
considerably advanced. One objection 
he anticipated. It might be said that 
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this was a branch of the shipping trade} CoLtonrt DENNY said the acceptance 
of the country ; but that was an argu-|of the amendment would interfere with 
ment that would scarcely be used by any|the Merchant Shipping Act. For 
hon. Member familiar with the Merchant | example, vessels sailing from Glasgow to 
Shipping, and Navigation Acts. They | Manchester come under the scope of this 
applied to sea-faring vessels, and this| Bill at one particular part of their voy- 
purely inland branch of trade did not | age, namely, while passing along the Ship 
come within the provision of those Acts. | Canal, and so would vessels on passing 
The Amendment proposed a large con-| Gravesend on their way to to the port 
eession, but it was a reasonable one, and| London. This would lead to great 
would add largely to the popularity and | mischief and confusion, and the Govern- 
acceptability of the Bill. He moved, in| ment were only fulfilling a pledge they 
Sub-section (1), after the word “railway,” | gave to ship owners by declining to 
to insert the words— accept the Amendment. 


“or in or about any vessels ordinarily em- | Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
ployed and whilst employed in the carriage of | Hamlets, Poplar) understood —_ the 
passengers or goods upon any inland waters.” | Amendment would not apply to the 


— so _| vessels mentioned by the hon. Member, 
“Si MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY | because these came under the definition 


° : 7 | e + 
said he thought this proposal was made of sea-going vessels. Now, a large part, 
in Committee. 


> —— if not the bnlk, of the canals were under 
Mr. WALTON: No. | ie ol vipenien: sind 
#9 MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY | the control of the railway coinpanies, an 
be “ip ti . i vie } ees ++ | it was a ridiculous thing that men work- 
ne = wey it Doe toa if it was not | ing on one part of a railway company’s 
ge ; 9 — easy, 88) undertaking should be able to claim 
1e had admitted at the beginning of compensation, while men engaged on 
these discussions, to discover certain in- 


dustries closely allied to those included | eran nt Bia od Pie a i 
in the Bill, as to which it was rather we ’ ere 
difficult to draw any logically clear line | Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said that 
of distinction. But the definitions in the | whether the canals belonged to the 
clause fairly met the necessities of the |"ilway companies or whether it was 
case. The hon. and learned Gentleman | the fact that the largest and most im- 
asked that the Bill should apply to all | portent of the canals were independent 
the canals and rivers in the country, to | concerns, however that might be, the 
all boats carrying goods or passen- Amendment was not going to place 
gers, to all steamers on the Thames and | liability upon those great corporations, 
other rivers, and all ferry-boats wherever | because those canal undertakings were 
they were to be found. It was a large | simply toll-taking undertakings, and the 
extension, and he hoped the House would | vessels would ply, along their waterways, 
not insert it in the Bill. From the first |#%4 in or about which accidents might 
it had been admittel that the Bill had | happen, belonged in a great number of 
only a limited application, thouch it | C@Ses to independent owners. 
applied to half the working population Mr. BURNS thought the arguments 
of the country, and he had hoped that, |of the hon. Member for Wigan were 
by the discussions in Committee as re- | excellent arguments why the Amendment 
gards the industries included, they had|should be accepted. Where a man 
settled the scope of the Bill. He trusted | owned five or six monkey barges at work 
the House would not make further | ona canal and called into his service a 
extensions. |man and woman and sometimes two or 
*Si FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) | three children to work the barge, and an 
thought the Government were right in | accident befalls, he ought to be liable for 
opposing this extension. Circumstances | the consequences. The hon. Member for 
did not justify this inclusion. On inland | Kilmarnock ought to know perfectly 
waters the risk was not great, and the loss | well there was no possible chance of the 
of life in the trade very small. A very | sea-going industry being included, 
large amount of the canal traffic was not ‘having regard to the conditions would 
conducted by the canal companies, but differentiate a barge and lighter from a 
by small trades owning a few boats. /sea-going vessel. If the Amendment 
Mr. Lawson Walton. ‘4 
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were adopted, only one thing was neces-| to say anything further as to the general 
sary to prevent its being extended to|expediency of including tramways in 
merchant vessels which go to sea, and|this Act, except that it seemed to him 
that was to add on the words, “all|that as many of the tramways were 
vessels the officers of which are granted|owned by Municipal Authorities, and 
certificates by the Board of Trade shall|of the remainder the chief part were 
be exempted.” He could not see why|owned by substantial companies, they 
the Home Secretary should not accept} were in every sense undertakings which 
the Amendment plus the words he|might be safely included. But the 
suggested. point he wished to raise was an entirely 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES pointed out | different one. Whten he first read the 
that the Amendment proposed to apply | Bill he thought it was the intention 
the Bill to an entirely new kind of|of the framers of the measure to include 
industry. Whatever cause there might | tramways. That intention was, of course, 
be for extending the Bill to sea-going|negatived ; in fact, the Government 
vessels, there was much less ground for| refused to include them on the Com- 
applying it to vessels in inland waters. | mittee stage. He doubted, however, 
This inland water trade was an immense| whether as a matter of fact on the 
trade, and to apply the Bill to every | terms of the Bill as now drawn, tram- 
barge and every boat on every river in| ways were not already included within 
the United Kingdom would probably be! the provisions of the Bill; and in this 
to bring in a class as lar. ge as all who | view he believed he was supported by a 
were already brought within its sweep. fair amount of Legal Opinion. A_rail- 
[A laugh.| The point he wished to em-| way was defined in : the Bill as the railway 
phasise was, that this was a proposal to| of any Railway Companies to wh’ zh the 
extend the Bill to an entirely new in-| Regulationof Railways Act, 187? .pplied. 
dustry. The Government wished to| A railway was to have the same meaning 
restrict its scope. If in introducing a|as in the Act of 1873, but when he le’ «ed 
principle of this kind they were going to | at that Act he found no definition of 
extend it to everybody there would be | railway at all. A railway company was 
more to be said for the Bill, and still} defined as including any person being 
more if the liability was to be on the | the owner or lessee ‘of, or working, any 
nation at large. [“ Hear, hear!”] But/| railway in the United Kingdom, con 
it was impossible to suppose that this | structed or carried on under the powers 
principle could be introduced into the|of any Act of Parliament. For the 
Bill now. The Bill had been restricted | | definition of a railway one had to hark 
to certain employers, upon those em-| back to the Railway Regulations Acts of 
ployers all the burden of the Bill would | 1868 and 1871, and there it was said, 
be thrown, and certainly, although he | “a railway is the whole or any portion 
had always the greatest respect for|of a railway or tramway whether worked 
Amendments moved by his hon. Friend | | by steam or otherwise, which has been 
opposite, he was afraid it would be im-| authorised by any special Act of Parlia 
possible to vote for this one. ment or by any certificate under any 
Act of Parliament.” From the point of 
view of law tramways were under the 
Railway Regulations Act, and were sub- 
fo. 284.) ject also to the control of the Railway 
aiinn |Commissioners, although that control 
: | had not been exercised. His contention, 
On the return of Mr. Speaker after| therefore, was that it was probable that 
the usual interval, if the Bill did not specifically exclude 
Mr. LIONEL HOLLAND (Tower | tramways they were, as a matter of fact, 
Hamlets, Bow and B romley)movedinSub- included, and he submitted that tram- 
section (1), after the word “ railway,” to | ways were eminently undertakings which 
insert the words “or tramway.” Hedid|could suitably be included in the pro- 
not intend to raise a debate on the| visions of the Bill. He begged to move, 
question of the inclusion of tramways.|in Sub-section (1), after the word 
That question was debated on the!“ railway,” to insert the words “ or 
‘ Committee stage, and he was not going | tramway.” 








Question put, “ That those words be 
there inserted.,.—The House divided— 
Ayes, 80; Noes, 168.—(Division List, 
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Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
supported the Amendment. While he 
appreciated the desire of the Government 
not to extend the operation of the Bill, 
he submitted to the Attorney General 
that there were no body of men more 
deserving of being brought under the 
Bill than the employés of tramways. 
They fulfilled almost every condition laid 
down by the Government which entitled 
men to compensation. Tramways were 
in few instances owned by small owners, 
and their working would become the 


more dangerous the more electric 
traction became developed. Almost 


every accident which befell a tram- 
way employé was the result of his 


following his employment. Lastly, 
the accidents to which the men 


fell victims arose, in almost every in- 
stance, from circumstances beyond their 
control, and from risks which they in- 
curred in the service and for the advan- 
tage of their employers. He, therefore, 
hoped the Government would see their 
way to accept this Amendment. 

Sir A. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) remarked that every day the 
use of mechanical power on tramways 
was increasing, and he could not see 
any difierence between a tramway 
worked by such power and a railway. 
He therefore moved to amend the 
Amendment by substituting “ includ- 
ing” for “or” and adding after tram- 
- way “ worked by mechanical power.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that 
the Debate might with advantage be 
taken upon the Amendment as it stood. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ad- 
mitted that there were no more deserving 
body of employés than tramway men. 
He could not, however, accept the Amend- 
ment, because if he agreed to this exten- 
sion of the provisions of the Bill the 
Government would be bombarded with 
with all kinds of suggestions in the 
direction of extensions. Whether they 
were right or wrong they must adhere to 
the line they had laid down. It was not 
possivle for him to accept the words “or 
tramways,” and in order to save discus- 
sion he might say now that even if those 
words were carried he could not assent 
to the words “worked by mechanical 
power.” 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON thought 
that all parties in the House were agreed 
that this extension might reasonably be 
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made. He gladly supported the exten- 
sion of the operation of the Bill to 
mechanical tramways, and between such 
tramways and light railways there was 
absolutely no distinction whatever. He 
regretted that the Attorney General, in 
a matter which did not affect a large 
number of men, but still a very deserving 
class, had not seen his way to accept the 
proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) moved in Sub-section (1), after 
the word “quarry” to insert the word 
“agricultural.” He explained that the 
Amendments would admit agricultural 
labourers to the benefits of the measure. 
The strongest argument in favour of the 
proposition, which must commend itself 
to every Member of the House, was 
that the agricultural labourer of all 
classes of workmen was the least able by 
reason of the smallness of the wages he 


‘earned to provide against accidents. 


Admittedly the wages of an agricultural 
labourer was barely a living wage, and 
that being so the men had not the where- 
withal to join a Provident Society. 
If it were possible to do it these men 
were entitled to inclusion. But it was 
objected to that this would have the effect 
of enlarging too much the scope of the 
Bill, that the Bill was an experiment, 
and if it was successful the time would 
then come for extending its scope. He 
thought that the answer to that was, 
that if included it would not add any- 
thing to the burden of the agricultur- 
ists according to the statement of the 
Home Secretary. If the Bill were to be 
an experimental one he respectfully asked 
the Government why agriculture should 
not be included in the experiment; he 
doubted whether the dangerous trades 
would give much instruction to the 
Government. He did not see how acci- 
dents in coal mines were going to afford 
much guidance as to what was going to 
happen in the agricultural districts. He 
had no desire to repeat the arguments 
used on former occasions, but he should 
not be doing his duty if he did not give 
the Government an opportunity of re- 
considering, whether they would include 
the agricultural labourers within the 
scope of the Bill. He thought the agri- 
cultural labourer would be exceedingly 
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grateful if he were included. If he were 
excluded it would give some colour to 
statements made on the other side, that 
while the Government wished to guard 
certain classes of toilers and workers, 
they did not care to include the agricul- 
tural labourers. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- 
port) said when this proposal was last 
before the House it was argued that it 
would bear hardly on small farmers ; 
but when the Government was passing 
last year an Act through that House to 
aid distressed agriculture, they were told 
that the benefit of that Act would go 
to the tenant-farmer. Now the benefit 
given to the farmer under that Act 
would reach four times the amount that 
would be necessary for him to expend 
in insuring all the agricultural labourers 
on his farm at the highest rate of in- 
surance. 

Mr. TOMLINSON expressed his 
regret that the Government had not 
included some great system of insurance. 

Mr. M. BIDDULPH (Herefordshire, 
Ross) hoped if the Government could 
not include agriculture in this Bill, they 
would soon introduce another Bill to 
remove the exclusion. 

Mr. BROADHURST said there was 
no class in the community that were 
more necessary to be protected than the 
agricultural labourers, and now the hon. 
Member came forward with his belated 
Amendment after the battle nad been 
twice fought over. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER said he had 
all along advocated the inclusion of 
agriculturists. 

Mr. BROADHURST hoped, if the 
hon. Member were in earnest, he would 
take a Division. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) suggested that if the Government 
could not include all the agricultural 
labourers, they might at least make a 
compromise, and include those men 
employed on the large farms. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
he knew from experience that there were 
many small holders whose yearly earnings 
were not more than the wages of a 
superior labourer, and he was satisfied 
that there was no analogy between the 
agricultural industry and the great 
industries dealt with in the Bill. Agri- 


culturists were in a different position | 
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altogether to railway companies, mine 
owners and factory owners, and he could 
not help thinking that any hon. Member’ 
who had had experience of rural life 
would agree that the conditions were. 
altogether different. At this stage of 
the Bill the Government could not make 
any further concessions to the many 
claims that had been made for inclusion _ 
in the Bill, and they could not accept 
this Amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton) said the agricultural 
labourers were the worst paid in the 
whole community of labour. They had 
no provident funds of their own, and were 
absolutely unable to lay up any money 
whereby to provide against accident. 1t- 
was contended by the Government that 
the agricultural industry would not allow 
of an extra charge being put upon it; 
but the Government had not considered - 
other industries from that point of view. 
They had put a charge upon them 
whether distressed or not. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| In many cases of small 
holders, it would, no doubt, be impossible 
for them to pay down a lump sum, but 
he was inclined to think that the Govern- 
ment might very well carry out the 
suggestion made by the hon. Member for 
the Horncastle Division in Committee— 
that if a tenant farmer brought to his 
landlord the receipt of the premium for 
insurance against accidents to labourers, 
the landlord should pay the compensation 
or the farmer be entitled to deduct it 
from the rent. If compensation for, 
injury were to be a tax on one industry 
why not on all, and if it were to be a 
tax on the agricultural industry, why 
should it not fall on the landlords? 
[“ Hear. hear!”] The Government had 
a chance of settling this matter now, 
and if they did not do so, it would le 
made the rallying cry in many agti- 
cultural constituencies. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Hew 
about Petersfield ? : 

Mr. LAMBERT said he did not wish 
to be drawn by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman —[laughter|— into an in- 
relevant interruption; but he thought 
that election was a very encouraging 
sign to hon. Gentlemen sitting on his 
side of the House. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
They were told that agriculture could be 
dealt with in another Bill, but by the 
addition of one word to this Bill, the 
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Government could settle the matter, and| *Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
bring a very deserving class under the| moved in Sub-section (1) after the word 


purview of the Bill. {‘‘ Hear, hear!”] | “employment,” to insert the words 
Mr. H. J. TENNANT (Berwickshire) | “by the undertakers as hereinafter 
said he would be recognised as a strenuous | defined. 
supporter of the Bill, but he wished to 
plead earnestly for the inclusion ot the| Amendment agreed to. 
agricultural labourer. In his con-) __ 
stituency the farms were larger on the| *Siz MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
average than in any other Scotch con-| moved in Sub-section (1) to leave out 
stituency, and probably in any English | the word “ exceeding,’ and to insert the 
constituency. He believed the average | words “ which exceeds. 
was about 230 acres. It stood to reason| *Mr. SPEAKER said the hon. Member 
that in a farm of that size much ma-| for Dumfries-snire had an Amendment 
chinery must be used, and from time to on this point on the Paper, and he had 
time many accidents had been brought | better argue it now, as the adoption of 
to his notice. That morning he had/ the right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment 
received a letter from the Inspector of) would defeat the object of it, by affirming 
a poege — a seen fora 9g | that there should be some limit of height. 
ainda hitmen, wn vine of the| Mx. SOUTTAR said that the Amend- 
very serious accidents which occurred | ment which he had put down proposed 
almost constantly, it was of the utmost |t?, leave out the words exceeding 
importance that the House and the| thirty feet in height. He  con- 
country should realise that here was a) tended that the words of the clause 
great opportunity for the Government to| ete ambiguous. } Did the Government 
give compensation for them; but the | ™©4” that buildings, when finished, 
Government were afraid to extend what | should be of the height of 30 feet, or 
they maintained was to be a great boon | intend that no compensation should be 
to the working classes, to the largest class | Claimed by any workman unless he was 
of labourers in the country. [“ Hear, working on a building which had reached 
hear ! ”] | Ps gong! wd ae pes ee 
a ‘Ant ru, | ones sma ullders wou pe exclude 
Mr. FREDERICK WILSON (Nor- | from the Bill by the stipulation. Small 


folk, Mid) said that the House during the! }yi1g t So willow: tenth: wana 
present week had emphasised the need | ho wT tn aks Ge ae 


: : houses, but who took sub-contracts on 
of protection to agricultural labourers | other people’s buildings, and did jobbing 
in a very remarkable way. Only on | work generally. The inclusion of the 
Tuesday last it had unanimously passed | words he wished to omit would not help 
a modest measure—the Accidents from| .i44]] builders. but would injure work- 
Chaff Cutters Bill, the object of which| jon employed by big builders. When 
was to prevent injuries to agricultural | .5;:men were employed on « tadilien 
labourers. On one day the House} q 


; | 30 feet 6 inches in height their lives and 
declared the need of agricultural | ashe would he at the risk of Ges teow 


labourers for protective legislation, on | 

the next it “so asked to declare that. ta Ae _ — eae > 
: ey | building only 29 feet 6 inches or 30 feet 

labourers should be excluded from the! ;, heicht their lives and limbs would be 

compensation given to coal miners and| 4+ their own peril. The insurance com- 


others. [“‘ Hear, hear !”] | panies only would benefit by the clause. 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER said that as| They would draft their policies precisely 
the Government declined to make any/ on the lines of the Bill, and fight every- 
further concession he would ask leave thing which did not seem to be within 
to withdraw the Amendment. [Cries of) the four corners of it. The consequences 
* No, no!”] would be that in many cases working 

/men in the country would be uninsured 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘ Agri-| whether their employers were _ little 


cultural’ be there inserted :” — The! builders or big builders. There was a 
House divided :—Ayes, 90; Noes, 141. far larger percentage of accidents in the 
—[Division List, No. 285}. | country than in towns because there was 


Mr. G. Lambert. | 
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less supervision. The more general the 
Act was in its application the more 
smoothly it would work. [‘ Hear, hear !” 

Mr. RENSHAW said he believed the 
result of leaving out these limiting words 
would be to drive the jobbing builders to 
the great cities. It was because he be- 
lieved that if they did not take some steps 
to preserve the position at present occu- 
pied by comparatively small builders in 
the rural parts of the country that he 
hoped the Government would keep these 
limiting words in the Bill. He regarded 
them as of the greatest possible import- 
ance. 

Mr. BURNS said the only interpreta- | 
tion which could be put upon the speech | 
of the hon. Member for Renfrew was that 
the building trade in the country districts 
was maintained simply because the 
builders now had an opportunity of in- 
juring their workmen—[cries of “Oh!” ] 
—and subjecting them to a condition of 
industry that was not allowed in the large 
towns. The limit of 30ft. would exclude 
nearly all the dock sheds that were 
erected in the large towns, nearly all the 
railway sheds, many market buildings, 
and other large sheds and warehouses. It | 
seemed ridiculous that they should ex- 
clude buildings of 30ft. in height, and say 
nothing about buildings 30ft. in depth. 
He could not understand why the Gov- | 
ernment had fixed this limit. The | 
Government wanted to restrict the Bill | 
as much as possible, and this arbitrary | 
limit could not be defended. 

Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) thought 
they ought to have some answer from the 
Government. The small builders were | 
more or less jobbing men. He pointed | 





| 
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which was well known under the Factory 
Act of 1895. They did not say that it 
was altogether a logical definition, but 
what they said was that in applying this 
Act to various trades they were taking 
the already established definition. If 
they were continually pressed to extend 
the Bill in further directions they could 
only answer that they really could not 
consent to do it. They quite admitted 
that the Bill was not in the shape which 
legislation affecting this subject would 
ultimately take, and that all the trades 
which would ultimately come in were not 
yet included. 


Mr. BUXTON said he was afraid that 
as the Bill now stood in regard to this 
matter it would certainly lead to a great 
deal of litigation. There was no logical 
difference between the right of a man 
to compensation when he fell off a 
scaffolding 30ft. high and when he fell off 
a scaffolding 29ft. high. The question 
would arise also at a particular moment 
when a building was being constructed or 
demolished as to whether compensation 
was due. There were many cases in 
which it would be almost impossible to 
say what was the height of a scaffolding. 
Moreover, the scaffolding at one side of a: 
building might be of a different height 
from the scaffolding on the other side. 


Mr. WILLIAM BOUSFIELD (Hack- 
ney, N.) said that probably the Home 
Secretary would remember that this was 
a point which in Committee the Govern- 
ment promised they would consider on 
the Report stage. No doubt the Govern- 
ment had taken the line of least resist- 
ance in getting the Bill through, but it 





out that in the north of England the bulk | seemed to him that this was one of the 
of the two-storey houses were only 30ft. | cases in which the action taken by the 
high. He thought it a great hardship | Government was not altogther happy. 
that bricklayers, joiners, and others en- | He did not advocate the extension of the 
gaged on houses 30ft. high should be ex- | Bill. It was of small importance how 
cluded from the provisions of the Bill. | large or how narrow the boundaries of the 
He thought the exclusion would give very | Bill were when if left the House, for the 
great dissatisfaction. | Bill was to a certain extent experimental. 

*Sim MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY | It was intended to apply a new principle 
said it would be within the recollection of | to certain definite trades, and all the 
the House that when the Bill passed | House was concerned with was that the 
through Committee there was an addi- | experiment should be a definite and fair 
tion made in respect of buildings, and the | one. But he thought the line that was 
Bill in its present form was therefore|drawn in this case was about the 
larger in its scope than when it was intro- | shadowiest and most nebulous that could 
duced into the House. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] | be drawn, and it was certain to lead to a 
The Government assented to the addition | tremendous amount of dispute and dis- 
of buildings with this limitation of 30ft., | cussion in the Law Courts. 

| 
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Mr. BROADHURST said it was! 
due to the Home Secretary to bear | 
witness to the very handsome manner | 
in which he had redeemed his pledge 
in Committee. He had an Amend-| 
ment down to include within the} 
Bill all branches of the building trade. | 
The Home Secretary said it was impos- | 
sible for the Government to accept that | 
Amendment, but that if it were with- | 
drawn he would undertake to bring in 
an Amendment that would go some dis- 
tance towards meeting the case sub- 
mitted. The right hon. Gentleman gave 
rather more than he had promised, and he 
remembered that the whole Committee 
was well satisfied. [Cries of “No!”] 
Then he would say a great number of the 
Committee were well satisfied with the 
Amendment inserted by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The Government had ad- 
mitted that the line they had drawn in 
the present case was most anomalous, and 
they only justified it by the fact that it 
was the language used by the late Home 
Secretary’s Act of 1895. But under that 
Act there had been many difficulties ; 
and, indeed, divergencies and differences 
of opinion must occur until they made a 
clean sweep of the whole of the exceptions 
which were made in this Bill, and pro- 
vided that compensation should be paid 
to all and everyone injured in the course 
of employment. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick) did not think the line drawn was 
quite satisfactory. The real distinction 
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ought to be, not as to the height of the 
building at the time of the accident, but 
the final height of the building as it was 
intended to be. 


*Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) observed that the building trade 
was included within the scope of the Bill 
because it was a dangerous trade, but the 
most dangerous part of that trade would 
be excluded by the language of the 
clause. For instance, it provided that 
the Bill should only apply to buildings 
30ft. in height while being constructed or 
demolished if scaffolding were made use 
of. But there were few cases of demolition 
where scaffolding was used at all. It was 
one of the most dangerous branches of 
the building trade, in which many 


accidents occurred, and yet a man 


injured in such work would by this Bill 
be excluded from any compensation what- 


| 
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ever, no matter how high the building 
was. The Home Secretary had told them 
that this 30ft. limit had been taken from 
the Factory Act of 1895. But the Fac- 
tory Act had nothing to do with the 
demolition of buildings at all, so that 
there was no possible connection between 
the two cases. He therefore suggested 
to the right hon. Gentleman that he must 
make some change in this clause to meet 
the case of the demolition of structures, 
otherwise the Bill would apply to the 
least dangerous part of the building trade 
and not to the most dangerous part, 
although the building trade itself had 
been included because it was dangerous. 
li the clause were not altered and made 
fixed and definite, it would lead to that 
very litigation which they were all de- 
sirous to avoid, and that, too, to an 
extent it was impossible at present to 
conceive. He hoped the Home Secretary 
would make some change in the direction 
suggested, but, if not, then he trusted the 
hon. Member for Dumfriesshire would go 
to a Division on his Amendment. 


Question put, “ That the words ‘ which 
exceeds’ be there inserted.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 176; 
Noes, 111.—(Division List, No. 286.) 


Amendment made: In Sub-section (1) 
leave out the word “ which,” and insert 
the word “and.”—(Sir Matthew White 
Ridley.) 


Mr. TENNANT moved, in Sub-sec- 
tion (1), to leave out the words “ repaired 
by means of a scaffolding.” The Amend- 
ment was not an extension of the Bill 
because the Government were kind 
enough in Committee to accept the words 
he moved, “demolish,” and, later, “de- 
molition.” He was informed that in the 
demolition of buildings scaffolding was 
very rarely employed. He understood 
that when the Government accepted the 
words “demolish” and “demolition” 
they really meant the Amendment to be 
effective, and, therefore, in the interests 
of the Bill, he maintained that the Gov- 
ernment should accept the Amendment. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
whatever might be the view as to the use 
of scaffolding in demolition works, it 


-would be quite impossible to leave out 


the words as they stood, for, as the 
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construction of the clause stood, they 
governed, not only demolition, but re- 
pairs also. He would not say but if in 
another place an endeavour should be 
made to make a special exception in 
reference to demolishing, something 
might be said in favour of it. 


| 


|a long time had been occupied at each 


insertion of the proviso of which 


he had given notice. Both sides of 
the House had expressed satisfaction with 
the general principle of the Bill ; in fact, 
so strong had been the feeling of the 
House expressed on behalf of the Bill that 


Mr. TENNANT said if the Home Secre- | Stage in preventing contracting out of the 
tary would give some undertaking that Bill by workmen. The object of his pro- 
in another place the word “ demolished ” | posal was to enable employers, if they 
should be transposed, and come in after | Wished to do so, to contract themselves 
the word “scaffolding,” or in some way | into the Act, giving their workmen the 
the object should be effected, he would | benefits it conferred. There were many 








withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. BURNS appealed to the Govern- 
ment not to reject this very sensible 
Amendment. As the clause stood, it 
would almost exclude the work of demo- 
lition from the Bill, and the workmen 
who were technically known as “ house- 
breakers ”—not those whose nocturnal 
occupations excite the interest of the 
police, but the men who were engaged in 
pulling down buildings—would laugh at 
the idea of using scaffolding. If, for in- 
stance, workmen were engaged in pulling 
down a shot tower, their work would be 
more dangerous if they used scaffolding 
than if they dispensed with it. There 
was no reason why house-breakers should 
not have the benefit of the Bill, and such 
compensation in case of injury as it 
offered. If the suggestion of the hon. 
Member were accepted, there was no 
reason why “demolishing ” should not be 
defined in a way to remove the objection 
indicated by means of Amendment in 
another place. 


*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said these words were added to please 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. It appeared 
now that the position of the words “ by 
means of a scaffolding,” made the clause 
unsatisfactory, and though he could not 
undertake to accept the exact proposal 
now made, the point raised was well 
worthy of consideration, and he would 
undertake that that consideration should 
be given to it. 

Mr. TENNANT said after what had 
fallen from the Home Secretary he would 
ask leave to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Si A. FORWOOD said he should 
occupy the attention of the House 
but a few moments in moving the 





|employments in the country, many de- 
| Scriptions of work, comparatively non- 
| dangerous in character, insurance in 
respect to which would be very small in 
amount, and he was satisfied that many 
employers would be willing to protect 
| themselves by the small cost of insurance 
and give their men the benefit of the pro- 
visions of the Act. He therefore hoped 
the Government would allow the insertion 
of this proviso to enable employers to 
apply the Act to their trade should they 
think fit to do so by agreement with their 
men. He proposed, at the end of Sub- 
section (1), to insert,— 





“ Provided that it shall be lawful for any em- 
ployer engaged in an employment to which this 
Act does not apply to elect that it shall thence- 
forward apply to the workman in his employ 

ment in the same manner as if it had been 
expressly made applicable thereto, but no right 
to damages which may have accrued to any 
workman before such election has been made 
shall be in any way affected thereby. Such 
election on the part of any employer shall be 
signified by contract in writing, signed by the 
employer, or an agent on his behalf, and the 
workmen, or by notice kept constantly affixed 
in such place or places open to the workmen, 
and in such position that it may be easily seen, 
and read, and copied by any workman affected 
thereby. Such election shall also be forthwith 
notified by the employer to the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. When once an election has 
been made under this provision it shall not be 
revocable without the consent in writing of 
the workmen affected thereby and with the 
| approval of the said Registrar.” 

| 


| Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL hoped 
his right hon. Friend would not put the 
House to the trouble of dividing on his 
proposal after an explanation which he 
hoped would be sufficient. So far as the 
substance of the Amendment was con- 
| cerned, enabling masters and men by 
agreement to come under the terms of 
the Act, there was no difficulty about it. 
Employers could do this at once. No 
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objection could be raised; if workmen 
thought it would be advantageous to 
them there would be no legal objection 
to the parties agreeing for the purpose. 
Therefore, so far as the substance of the 
matter was concerned, and if employer 
and workmen agreed, as was contem- 
plated by his right hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment, such a contract might be signed 
and carried out. Then the Amendment 
went on to impose restrictions which 
would not be in the interest of the 
parties, putting difficulties in the way of 
making other arrangements which both 
sides might consider desirable. Although 
it was, of course, desirable that em- 
ployers and workmen should be induced 
to agree upon the terms in the Bill, this 
proviso was not required for the purpose, 
and the restrictions would be harmful to 
the object in view. 

Sir A. FORWOOD, after the explana- 
tion, desired to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendments made: In Sub-section 
(2), after the word “applies,” to insert 
the words “and includes a light railway 
made under the Light Railways Act 
1896.” To leave out the words “that 
Act, and include light railways made 
under the Light Railways Act, 1896,” and 
to insert the words “the said Acts of 
1873 and 1896.”—(Sir Matthew White 
Ridley.) 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) moved, in Sub-section (2), after 
the words “ mechanical power,” to insert 
the words,— 


“and every shipbuilding yard, whether or not 
such shipbuilding yard is one wherein or within 
the close or curtilage or precincts of which 
steam, water, or other mechanical power is 
used, and vessels under construction or repair, 
and any other employment in which iron or 
steel plates, bars, or girders are fixed or 
riveted.” 


This Amendment was one which in dis- 
cussion on Committee stage the Govern- 
ment undertook to consider. It was not 
outside the principle of the Bill, it was 
not an extension to other industries, but 
it would enable all the men engaged 
upon work connected with a shipbuilding 
yard to be brought under the provisions 
of the Bill. The Amendment included 


Attorney General, 


{COMMONS} 
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those workmen who, owing to a technical 
definition in the Factory Act of 1878, 
would be excluded, but who worked in an 
industry which it was proposed should be 
covered by the provisions of the Bill. 
At the present moment, owing to a defini- 
tion in the Factory Acts, any man en- 
gaged in a shipyard in which there was 
no mechanical power employed would be 
excluded, and his object was that all 
those who were engaged in the selected 
industries which the Government had 
brought within the scope of the Bill, 
wheresoever they might work, might be 
included. As the Bill stood, in the case 
of any vessel which was launched or came 
into a waterway to be repaired, all the 
workmen who were taken out of the yard 
and placed in the vessel would no longer 
come under the provisions of the Bill; 
and, ugain, any men whos were moved 
from the yard to follow their employment 
in riveting or plating on land outside a 
yard which was defined as a factory 
would similarly be exempted. This ques- 
tion affected an enormous number of 
men. The Bill affected thousands of men. 
There were 108 shipyards in the country. 
In 1891, when the tonnage was not nearly 
what it was now, the shipwrights num- 
bered 62,717, and to-day we were build- 
ing at the rate of 1,400,000 tons a year, 
or 80 per cent. of the tonnage of the 
world. The men in the Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Association, mainly 
platers and riveters, numbered 41,000. 
The unskilled labourers and apprentices 
engaged in the shipyards numbered 
45,400. Besides these classes there were 
thousands of joiners, riggers, framers, 
and engineers. Many of these would be 
exempted more than half their time if the 
Amendment was rejected. The different 
classes of labour employed in and about 
a ship would be one day apparently under 
the Bill, and the next day they would be 
excluded, because they happened to be 
working where there was no machinery 
or in a water-way. How easy it would 
be for an employer to escape the liabili- 
ties of this Bill! He had only to concen- 
trate his machinery in one yard, have a 
roadway separating the place where the 
machinery was situated from that where 
the ship was being built, and he could 
evade the Bill. Most riveting was done 
by hand. It was quite easy for an em- 
ployer to purchase his material ready to 
be placed on the vessel, and as soon as 
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the man crossed the road from having 
bored the plates with machinery and went | 
to rivet the plates on the hull he would | 
no longer be within the Bill. A vessel’s | 
hull might be constructed, and the frame 
then launched, or a vessel requiring re- 
construction or repair might be brought 
into a dry dock, and the men employed | 
in the work would never come under 
the Bill at all. Again, in many 
cognate industries, such as in boiler 
work, where exactly the same kind of 
work was performed, in bridge-work, 
gasometers, caissons, and pontoons, the 
same individual was engaged. He had to 
follow his employment from works in 
which machinery was situated; he left 
a less hazardous employment where he 
could obtain compensation, and went to) 
a more hazardous situation, where he | 
would receive no compensation. The mo-| 
ment he was sent out to erect a gasome- 
ter in a gas works he was no longer 
compensated. Take as an illustration 
the man who injured his finger when tem- 
porarily riveting 2 gasometer plate in a 
yard would receive compensation, the | 
man who smashed his hand in _ per- 
manently fixing the plate when erecting 
the gasometer in the gasworks would re- 
ceive nothing. Ifa man was engaged in 
building a caisson in order to support a 
bridge to span a river, whilst preparing 
the work where there was machinery he 
was compensated, but the moment he had 
to undertake his difficult and hazardous 
calling in connection with the permanent | 
erection of the caisson to support the | 
bridge he no longer received compensa- 
tion in the case of an accident. The Bill | 
aimed at including the most hazardous | 
occupations, but the most hazardous por- | 
tions of the platers’ work, conducted often 
outside yards where there was mechanical | 
power, prevented compensation being 
paid. The labourers were divided into 
two classes: “helpers,” and “general 
labourers.” The former numbered | 


‘employers and employed. 
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on railways. In the Boiler and Iron Ship- 
builders’ Association 80° were on the 
funds after having received two years’ 
sick pay, the average amount of sick 


| pay being £24,700 per year. Three per 


cent. of these men were on sick pay ; this 
percentage was greater than almost any 
other class of labour, greater than even 


_ironfounders, who had to manipulate hot 
| metal. 


The work of riggers obviously 
was not only hazardous but the nature 
of the injury was most serious. The num- 


| ber of days each rigger was off work 


averaged 42, as against 9'8 in ironworks, 
where hot metal was worked, and 24 in 
the building trades. The attitude of the 
Government, if they resisted this Amend- 
ment, would not only be illogical and un- 
just, but inexpedient, for the same man 
would be treated differently meeting with 
the same accident but in different places. 
Such an injustice would be a fruitful 
source of friction and litigation between 
Some em- 
ployer. might even arrange their yards 
and apportion their work with an eye 
to evade liability. He believed that 
although the Colonial Secretary had said 


lin 1892:— 


“The recognition of the universality of the 
right to compensation would be impossible, as 


| well as unjust, to throw the burden invariably 
and exclusively upon the employer.” 


Yet the employer would sooner this in- 
justice were done him than that he 
should not know what his liability was 
as between his employés. He appealed 
to the Government to accept the Amend- 
ment, as it in no sense was an extension 
of the principle, but would be only a 
mere act of justice to the men engaged in 
the shipbuilding industry. 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said the hon. Gentleman opposite had 
shown to the House, what they all pro- 
hbably knew, that there were, outside the 
actual operations of a shipbuilding yard, 





12,000, and being on piece work they | which was included in the Factory Acts, 
were often driven hard by the platers,| men engaged in almost identically the 
and every year had to carry heavier | same work who were not technically at 
materials, thus their work tended to be- | that moment factory hands, but who were 
come more dangerous. The number of | just as liable to accident as some of those 
accidents met with by these men) who would come under the protection of 
averaged 15°81 per cent. a year. The, the Bill. He admitted all that, but, at 
labourers on a railway line, included in | the same time, he was not prepared to 
the Bill, only ‘77 met with accidents; | admit that he was either illogical or un- 
therefore, these labourers had an occupa- | just if he declined to accept the Amend- 
tion 16 times more hazardous than those | ment. They had taken their stand upon 
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the definition of these industries as laid 
down in the well-known Factory Acts, and 
if they were to begin, either in the direc- 
tion of shipbuilding yards or other kinds 
of factories, to take individual and parti- 
cular instances where, by the custom of 
the trade, similar work was done outside 
those factories, they would land them- 
selves in endless discussions and be open- 
ing out a field which would surprise some 
of those who at the present moment had 
not found themselves included in the pro- 
visions of the Bill. He was quite ready 
to admit a very great deal of what his 
hon. Friend opposite said, and it might 
be illogical to refuse to compensate those 
whose case he had brought forward. 
But, for his own part, he thought the 
most logical, as well as the most just, 
position was to say that they had taken 
a wide range in that they had included 
all those industries which were defined 
by the Factory Acts to be factories, and 
that that was a limit to which they ought 
to adhere. He must, therefore, decline 
to accept the Amendment. 
*Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, 


Govan) 


wished to say he represented a constitu- 
ency who were largely engaged in ship- 
building and engineering, and thought 


his hon. Friend the Member for Tyne- 
side, had put his case very fairly before 
the Committee. There was no doubt 
whatever that the men who were working 
in these engineering shops and shipbuild- 
ing yards and who were called upon to go 
outside—perhaps into a dry dock or into 
mid stream—for the purpose of complet- 
ing their work of fitting out a vessel 
should be within the purview of the Bill. 
An accident which took place on the 
Clyde some time ago would illustrate the 
hardship which would be inflicted upon 
these men if the Amendment were not 
accepted. On that occasion a vessel was 
launched on which were a number of men 
who had been engaged in the yard in her 
construction and who were required to 
be on board for the purpose of 
completing her. The vessel capsized, 
and yet the dependants of these men, 
who were huried into eternity, would 
not have received the benefits of 
the Bill. [ZLaughter.] He hoped the 
Government would take this matter into 
their serious consideration, and see 
whether they could not embrace within 
the purview of the Bill those workmen 
who were required to go outside their 


Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
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shops or yards to complete the work upon 
which they were engaged. 

CotoneL DENNY, speaking as a 
shipbuilder, said he agreed with his hon. 
Friend who moved the Amendment. 
He knew it was very difficult for the 
Government to deal with this matter 
without bringing in other cases, but he 
should be prepared to sacrifice a great 
deal before he would consent to do what 
would be a manifest injustice. In ship- 
building work it was not possible to 
differentiate between the men who were 
engaged inside the yard or shop and those 
engaged outside, because they were iden- 
tically the same men and engaged on iden- 
tically the same work. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Yet, according to the definition laid down 
by the Home Secretary, the men engaged 
outside the yard would not come within 
the operations of the Bill. He did not 
believe that any shipbuilder would wish 
to differentiate between the men in this 
way. [“ Hear, hear!”! He knew it 
was not advisable to delay the progress 
of the Bill, but there was another place 
where this Amendment might be inserted, 
so as to prevent an invidious distinction 
being drawn between the san e men when 
working inside the yard and when doing 
the same kind of work for the same em- 
ployer outside the yard. 

Mr. MORTON expressed disappoint- 
ment at the action of the Government 
in refusing this Amendment. The late 
Home Secretary was, he believed, the 
first Minister to include Government 
employés in a Bill of this kind, and he 
was glad that the present Home Secre- 
tary had followed his right hon Friend’s 
example. If an Amendment similar to 
this were not accepted by the Govern- 
ment, a large part of the advantage 
resulting from the inclusion of Govern- 
ment employés within the scope of the 
Bill would be lost. There was an enor- 
mous quantity of most dangerous dock- 
yard work done in vessels afloat, while 
there were diving operations in connec- 
tion with vessels in the process of being 
constructed or mended. These cases 
would be excluded under the terms of 
the Bill unless this Amendment was 
accepted ; and he hoped that in another 
place, if not now, the Government 
might see their way to give effect to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. G.W.WOLFF (Belfast, E.) agreed 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
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that there was|of the workmen, but—where contracting- 


absolutely no reason why men should out schemes prevailed—the harmonious 


. be compensated for an accident inside a| carrying out of those schemes. 


It was 


work and not compensated for an acci-| most creditable to some of the largest 


‘ dent outside the same work. 


Speaking, shipbuilders that they insisted on the 


he believed, for all the shipbuilders in; Government accepting an Amendment 
the House, they were entirely of the same whose rejection would cause many em- 


opinion, 


[Opposition cheers.| Was a|ployers, and certainly all workmen, to 


man employed in a shipbuilding yard out-; regret it, and he hoped the House of 
side the regular yard in a different | Lords would allow it to pass in order to 


position with regard to the Bill than’ 
the sailor or agricultural labourer? Was 
it possible to include in the Bill ship- 
building hands outside the yards without | 
including all those trades now left out? 
He believed that whatever trades were | 
left out of the Bill now must be included 
before another year passed; and this 
was the reason why he could not vote, 
for the Amendment. 


But in justice and | 


logic there was no reason why a man) 
should be compensated for an accident | 


inside a work while another man belong- 
to the same yard should not be compen- 


work outside. He should like to have a 


pledge from the Government that they | 


would amend the Bill in another place. 
[Cries of “Now!” 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said 
that the plea of the Home Secretary 
was illogical. The definition of ‘“ fac- 
tory” in the Bill included “any dock,” 


and a man, therefore, working in a dock | 


was to be compensated. Suppose some 
men in a shipyard were sent to work in 
a dock to repair a vessel. 


They did the, 


same kind of work as they did in a ship- | 


yard. Were these men to be exempted 
from the operations of the Bill when the 
men working in the yard were to come 
within its operation ? 

Mr. BURNS remarked that not only 
representatives of the workmen, but 
generous-hearted employers of labour 


who knew the technical illogicality of | 


this Bill had offered to come within the 
purview of the Bill if Government 
would only consent. If, therefore, the 
Amendment were resisted in the House 
of Lords—and he could conceive Lord 


Londonderry resisting it if he were a ship- | . 7: hie 
: : ‘ing buildings overa certain size ; and he 
builder—the Government could put up| 


their man and tell him that the Amend- | 
ment was pressed and forced upon them 
not alone in the interest of labour, but 
also in the interest of the just and 
equitable working of a Bill which had 


for its object not only the compensation 


make the Bill as humane, as consistent, 
and as logical as it might be. It would 
be still better if the Government would 
save them the trouble of running the 
gauntlet of the House of Lords, where 
so many innocents had been killed. 


[Laughter and “ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. PARKER SMITH hoped the 
Government would favourably consider 
the Amendment. As connected with one 
of the largest shipbuilding establishments 
in the country, it seemed to him entirely 


| impossible to draw any line between ships 


: j ; -,;, |in course of construction, whether in the 
sated for an accident in connection with | 


yard or afloat outside. One half of the 
work was done on shore ; then the vessel 
was launched, and exactly the same 
kind of work continued to be done on 
her, either lying in the dock or in the 
fairway of the river, and the same men 
were engaged in doing the same kind 
of work. How could they reasonably 
draw the line and say that in 
case of an accident before launching, 
or while the ship was lying in a dock 
which happened to be within the yard, 
the case came under the Bill, but that if 
the accident happened outside the yard 
while the ship was lying in the river, 
then there was no liability at all? 
[‘ Hear, hear!”| It was rather curious 
to note the way in which a ship had 
been considered, or rather had not been 
considered. It seemed to come some- 
what under the head of an engineering 
work, no doubt ; but he thought ships 
were sufficiently important to be treated 
by themselves, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment might devise some principle similar 
to what they had adopted in the case of 
buildings. They had taken a line includ- 


thought they might draw the line so as 
to include all ships in the course of con- 
struction if over a certain size. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”| 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said it was impossible for the 
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Government to ignore the fact that four 
Members, personally concerned in the 
shipbuilding interest, had successively 
risen to express their strong desire that 
the Amendment should be accepted. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Of course, they had 
never denied, on the contrary, they had 
admitted over and over again, that it was 
difficult to justify the distinction drawn 
in the Bill between one industry and 
another. But if that were to be a con- 
clusive argument, the Bill ought to have 
been rejected long ago. The Government 
had felt that some line must be drawn, 
and the inevitable effect of that was that 
cases would fall on either side of the line 
which it was very difficult to distinguish 
on principle. ([“ Hear, hear?”] But 
there did seem to be this peculiarity in 
the present case—a peculiarity which 
perhaps could be matched in other in- 
stances, but which hardly existed to the 
same degree—namely, that it was the 
same individual occupied on precisely the 
same work, under the same master, 
and on the same piece of goods, who 
on one day or week came _ under 
the Bill and the next day or week 
did not come under the Bill. He 
admitted that was a peculiarity which 
deserved careful consideration. [* Hear, 
hear !”] He thought, however, that they 
would be ill-advised if they attempted 
to deal with the difficulty now; and 
although he was giving no specific pro- 
mise as to what they might be able to 
do on another occasion in another place, 
if the House would so far repose con- 
fidence in the Government as_ to 
trust them, at all events with a desire 
to do their best in the matter, perhaps 
the subject might now be left in their 
hands. He hoped that after this indica- 
tion of the views, or of the provisional 
views of the Government, the hon. 
Member opposite would be prepared to 
withdraw his Amendment.  [‘ Hear, 
hear ! ”] 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) asked if Government  in- 
tended to do their best to include not 
only shipbuilding yards mentioned in 
the first part of the Amendment, but 
other employments mentioned in the 
second part, in which iron and steel 
plates and girders were used. If the 
latter were to be included, there was 
no reason why all sorts of trades 
should not also come in. 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, of course it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that no Amendment 
which the Government would willingly 
accept would greatly extend the lines of 
the Bill as already laid down. The 
whole of the argument for the Amend- 
ment went on the hypothesis that there 
were certain marks differentiating this 
case from other cases. If, on examina- 
tion, that appeared to be the case, and 
that those marks could be made the basis 
of a statutory distinction in the Bill, 
then it was a point with which the 
Government might deal. But they did 
not intend to give any great extension 
to the general scope of the Measure as 
already laid down. 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE said that after the 
pledge of the right hon. Gentleman which 
he understood to be that the object of 
the Amendment would receive favourable 
consideration in another place by the 
Government, he would ask leave on that 
understanding to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HARRY SAMUEL (Tower 
Hamlets, Limehouse) moved in Sub- 
section (2), after the words “or other 
mechanical power,” to insert the words— 

“ Notwithstanding anything in this Act to 
the contrary, the word ‘dock,’ for the purpose 
of this Act, shall be held to include any place 
where ships are loaded or unloaded.” 


He said that many men were engaged in 
loading and unloading vessels in other 
places than docks, wharves, and quays— 
in streams, for instance, where the vessel 
was not stationary, and the machinery 
used was not so applicable to the work. 
He hoped the Government would extend 
the protection of the Bill to these men. 
He would accept any modification which 
the Government desired. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that this Amendment was an object- 
lesson of the difficulties caused by 
attempting to extend the Bill in any 
direction. The principle of the Amend- 
ment was that wherever a ship was 
loaded or unloaded the workmen were to 
be brought under the Bill. The Govern- 
ment could not accept such a wide 
Amendment, and he feared that it would 
be impossible to meet the hon. Member 
half way. 
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Mr. BUXTON said that all the argu- 
ments which the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had admitted with respect to the 
last Amendment practically applied to 
this also. When a ship was attached to 
the quay the men engaged in unload- 
ing her were to come under the 
Bill, when the ship was moored in 
mid-stream they were not—though the 
same men, the same work, and the same 
employer were concerned in both cases. 
The only reason why they were not 
included in the Act of 1895 was that 
there was no time just before the General 
Election when by general assent the Bill 
was agreed to. He hoped that the 
Government, having met very fairly the 
last Amendment, would see their way 
to deai with this Amendment which was 
on all fours with the former. 

Mr. J. SAMUEL said the ships in 
deep water berths were moved, loaded and 
unloaded by the same men who should 
come under the Bill—that was to say 
the men employed on the wharves. 
These men from the wharves were taken 
away to unload these ships, and while 
doing so, under the same employers, 
they would not come under the provisions 
of this Bill. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would see their way to include 
them. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON said that it was 
pointed out in the Grand Committee on | 
which he sat that it would be impossible | 
to draw the line between a ship in mid- | 
stream and elsewhere. 

Mr. H. SAMUEL asked leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. [Cries of 
“No, no!”} 





Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 105; 
Noes, 177.—(Division List, No. 287.) 


Amendments made: Sub-section (2) 
after the word “alteration,” insert the 
words “or repair.” Leave out the word 
“on,” and insert the words “ for the con- 
struction, alteration, or repair of.” Leave 
out the words “for the purpose of the 
construction or alteration thereof” and 
after the words “is used” to insert— 


“*Undertakers’ in the case of a railway 
means the railway company; in the case of a 
factory, quarry, or laundry means the occupier 
thereof within the meaning of the Factory and 
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Workshop Acts, 1878 to 1895 ; in the case of a 
mine means the owner thereof within the mean- 
ing of The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887, 
or the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 1872, 
as the case may be; and in the case of an 
engineering work means the person undertaking 
the construction, alteration, or repair; and in 
the case of a building means the persons under- 
taking the construction, alteration, or repair.” 


After the word “ unincorporate,” in- 
sert the words “and the legal personal 
representative of a deceased employer.” 


At the end of Sub-section (2) to add : 


“ Any reference to a workman who has been 
injured shall, where the workman is dead, in- 
clude a reference to his legal personal represen- 
tative or to his dependants, or other person to 
whom compensation is payable.”—/(Sir Matthew 
White Ridley.) 


*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved, at the end of the clause, to insert 
the words,— 


“*Dependants’ means—(a) In England and 
Ireland, such members of the workman’s family 
specified in the Fatal Accidents Act 1846 as 
were wholly or in part dependant upon the 
earnings of the workman at the time of, or 
immediately prior to, his death; and (6) in 
Scotland, such of the persons entitled accord- 
ing to the law of Scotland to sue the employer 
for damages or solatium in respect of the death 
of the workman as were wholly or in part 
dependant upon the earnings of the workman 
at the time of, or immediately prior to, his 
death.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 


|Green, 8.W.) said that he understood 


this would be the proper time to 
move an Amendment which stood in his 
name, namely :—Leave out the words 
“members of the workman’s family 
specified in the Fatal Accidents Act, 
1846,” and insert 

“persons, being the wife, husband, parent, 
grandparent, stepfather, stepmother, child, 
grandchild, stepson, stepdaughter, brother, or 
sister of the workman.” 

The hon. Member said that the practical 
effect of the Amendment was to include 
a brother or sister among the dependants 
for whom the Bill made provision. In 
many cases where the father or mother 
had been removed by death the brother 
or sister became the bread-winner for 
whole family. Cases of that kind must 
have the sympathy of the House because 
they appealed to the best feelings of our 
nature. ([‘ Hear, hear.”] The only 
objection urged against his Amendment 
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in Committee was that the Government 
had in their definition followed Lord 
Campbell’s Act. But that was passed 
more than 50 years ago, and he saw no 
reason why the House should regard 
that as a binding precedent. 
only in cases where the deceased work- 
man had been the bread winner of 
brothers and sisters that the Act would 


apply. The sentiments of the com- 


munity would be outraged if in cases of 


that kind where a workman was killed | 


the brothers or sistersdependent upon him 
were left entirely without maintenance. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said the 
point of the hon. and learned Member’s 
Amendment was to include both “brother 
and sister.” They had already expressed 
their view that they thought they had 
gone far enough, having regard to the 
interests concerned, and he was afraid 
they must adhere to that decision. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. TOMLINSON moved, after the 
words last inserted, to add,— 


“* Total incapacity’ means loss of sight, or cf 
both legs or of both arms, or any other injury 
of such a nature as to permanently incapaci- 
tate the workman from earning wages at the 
kind of work on which he was employed ; 

“* Partial incapacity’ means loss of one eye, 
one leg or arm or hand, or any other injury 
of such a nature as to permanently incanaci- 
tate the workman from earning full wages at 
the work on which he was employed.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Coamperuary, Bir- 
mingham, W.) said that no difference was 
made in the scale of compensation be- 
tween total and partial incapacity, and 
therefore no definition of the two forms 
of incapacity was required. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MORTON moved, “ That further 
proceeding, on consideration of the Bill, 
as amended, be now adjourned.” 

Tage FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
not press his Motion. He confessed that 
the progress they had made that night 
had not been quite so rapid as he had 
hoped, and though he was quite sure on 
both sides of the House there was a great 
desire to further the Bill, the discussion 
had perhaps been in some cases more 
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| fitted to the Committee than the Report 
| stage of the Bill. He thought everybody 
/would feel that it would be very incon- 
venient that the Debate should go over 
Monday. They still had a great deal of 
work to do, and he would earnestly beg 
| the House not to waste a moment’s time. 
| [“ Hear, hear! ”] 


| 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 6,— 


APPLICATION TO WORKMEN IN EMPLOYMENT 
OF CROWN. 

(1.) This Act shall not apply to persons in 
the naval or military service of the Crown, but 
otherwise shall apply to any employment by 
or under the Crown to which this Act would 
apply if the employer were a private person. 

(2.) The Treasury may, by warrant laid be- 
fore Parliament, modify for the purposes of 
this Act their warrant made under section one 
of the Superannuation Act 1887. 


Mr. MORTON (on behalf of Mr. 
KEARLEY) moved, in Sub-section (1), to 
leave out the word “ not,” with the object 
of making the Act apply to persons in the 
Naval or Military service of the Crown. 
It would be impossible, of course, to bring 
within the scope of the Bill private 
soldiers killed in warfare, because getting 
killed was a necessary part of their em- 
ployment. Therefore there was a second 
Amendment in the name of his hon. 
Friend to exclude men employed on active 
service. But there was a large number 
of cases of employments under the Crown 
which ought to be brought within the 
scope of the Bill. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH rose to order. 
He asked whether it was in order for the 
hon. Member, who was not a Minister of 
the Crown, to move an Amendment which 
would lead to increased charges on the 
Treasury. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think that objec- 
tion is valid. The Amendment would 
certainly increase the charges on the 
Treasury, and therefore cannot be moved 
at this stage of the Bill. 


Clause 7,— 


PROVISION AS TO EXISTING CONTRACTS. 


Any contract existing at the commencement 
of this Act, whereby a workman relinquishes 
any right to compensation from the employer 
for personal injury arising out of and in the 
course of his employment, shall not, for the 
purposes of this Act, be deemed to continue 
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after the time at which the workman’s contract 
of service would determine if notice of the de- 
termination thereof were given at the com- 
mencement of this Act. 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft) moved to insert at the beginning 
of the clause, “subject to the provisions 
of Section 1, Sub-section (4), of this Act.” 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said the 


Amendment was quite unnecessary. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
And, it being Midnight, further pro- 

ceeding on Consideration, as amended, 


stood adjourned. 


Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 





LAND TRANSFER 
[CONSOLIDATED FUND}. 
Resolution reported,— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of the Consolidated Fund, of any 
deficiency in the Insurance Fund which may 
be established under any Act of the present 
Session to establish a Real Representative and 
to amend the Land Transfer Act 1875.” 


Resolution agreed to. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
(METRIC SYSTEM) BILL. 


Read the Third time, and passed. 





ISLE OF MAN 
(CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL [1.1.]. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[5th July] further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


FISHERIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 


H.L. }. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANTES 


4h. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL CASES) 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 





BICYCLES (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





BURIAL GROUNDS LOANS (SCOTLAND) 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[llth May] further adjourned till Mon- 
day next. 





DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till Mon- 
day next. 


FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 





POOR LAW BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 
SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred til Monday next. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
] 


als. 
Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Monday next. 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 

Further proceeding, on consideration 
as amended (by the Standing Committee) 
deferred till Wednesday next. 





LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS BILL. 

Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till To- 
morrow. 





EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS = (IRE- 
LAND) ACT (1885) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Jommittee deferred till Monday next. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 
(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. Clause 1: 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Mcrday next. 
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STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
(PERSONS IN CHARGE) BILL. 


Adjcurned Debate on Motion for Com- 
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PARISH COUNCILS (SCOTLAND) 
(CASUAL VACANCIES) BILL. 


Read a Second time, and committed 


mittal to Standing Committee on Trade, | for Monday next. 


Ete. [17th February] further adjourned | 
till Monday next. | 





| 
COTTAGE HOMES BILL. | 
On the Order for the Second Reading | 
of this Bill, | 
Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) objected. | 
Mr. JOHN HUTTON (Yorkshire, | 
Richmond) appealed to the hon. Member | 
to withdraw his objection. 
*Mr. J. A. PEASE supported the | 
appeal on the ground that the Bill was | 
one to promote the interests of the de- | 
serving poor, which was an object which | 
should commend itself to the hon. | 
Member. | 
Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) said that | 
he should not object to the Bill, and he | 
hoped that the same consideration would | 
be shown to Irish Bills. | 
THe SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL| 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W.! 
Russet, Tyrone, 8.) said that it was a} 
very important Bill, raising very im- 
portant issues, and as it created a fresh 
Imperial charge, it must be discussed at 
some other time than after midnight. 
Mr. J. HUTTON moved that the Order 
be discharged, and the Bill withdrawn. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 





PRISONERS’ PERSONAL CORRECTION 
PROHIBITION BILL. 
On the order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. J. A. PEASE said that, in view 
of the promises of the Home Secretary 
that the prison rules with respect to 
flogging should be amended, he moved 
that the Order be discharged and the 
Bill withdrawn. 


Motion agreed to. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 





TITHE REDEMPTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 








' WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL 
[H.L.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





INCLOSURE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





POLICE PENSIONS AND SERVICE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


POLICE APPOINTMENT AND 
PROMOTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 





JURORS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 





RAILWAY RETURN TICKETS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
PARISH REGISTERS BILI. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 


LAND) (COMPULSORY PURCHASE 
POWERS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 





LICENSING EXEMPTION 
(HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


House Adjourned at a Quarter 
after Twelve o'Clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, 9th July 1897. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LOCHEARNHEAD, ST. FILLANS, AND 
COMRIE RAILWAY BILL. 


Tue Eart or MORLEY (Ciaran of 
ComMITTEES) moved :— 


“That the order made on the 23rd day of 


March last, ‘That no Private Bill brought | 


from the House of Commons shall be read a 
second time later than the third day on which 


the House shall sit after the recess at Whit- | 


suntide as extended by the order of the 18th 
day of June last,’ be dispensed with, and that 
the Bill be read 2,” 


Motion agrecd tc. Read accordingly 
a Second time. 


INDIAN JUDICATURE. 
*Lorp STANLEY or 
would appoint a Mussulman and a Hindu 
lawyer to act as assessors in Indian 
cases before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, and if they would con- 
fer knighthood on the High Court Judges 


on their appointment, as was the prac- | 


tice with Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Calcutta? He said that when he 
brought before the House last year the 
complaints of both Hindus and Mussul- 
mans with respect to decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, the Under Secretary for India had 
taken no notice of his statements, but 
had confined himself to a flat contradic- 
tion. The noble atid learned Lord on 
the Woolsack: had also blamed him for 


impugning a decision of the Privy Coun- | 


cil, and said that his course ought to 
have been to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to alter the law as laid down by 
the Privy Council. 
alteration to be asked for unless a case 
were made out, and that could hardly be 


done without implying that the Privy | 


Council decision was unsatisfactory. 
VOL. L. [Fount sErRtEs.] 
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ALDERLEY | 
asked Her Majesty’s Government if they | 


But how was the | 
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| Under these circumstances he had 
| written an article in Zhe Asiatic Quar- 
terly Review of January last, advocating 
the appointment of a Hindu and a Mus- 
sulman lawyer to act as assessors in 
Indian cases; a course for which there 
were precedents in the Privy Council in 
ecclesiastical cases, and in the House of 
| Lords in Admiralty cases. He had 
learned since this article was published 
'that the India Office would reply that 
'there were no persons in India fit to be 
|assessors. Now Mr. Justice Amir Aly 
| was perfectly fit to be an assessor for 
| Mussulman cases, and whenever he has 
| finished his time for being entitled to 
| half his pension as a High Court Judge, 
| he would be ready to come to this coun- 
try. If he is fit to be a High Court 
Judge, it cannot be said that he is not fit 
| to be an assessor to the Judicial Commit- 
tee. With regard to a Hindu assessor, 
|Mr. Bhattacharya, the author of a com- 
| mentary on Hindu law, is stated to be in 
other ways, such as knowledge of Sans- 
| krit, perfectly fit to be a Hindu assessor. 
Other Hindu names had been given him, 
but as they do not equal Mr. Bhatta- 
charya in merit, it is unnecessary to 
refer to them. My Hindu correspondent 
very properly observes that :— 


“The difficulty of finding assessors for the 
Privy Council is, no doubt, great. But if the 
appointments were to be made, the difficulty 
will no longer be felt, for persons will qualify 
themselves. At the present time the number 
| is extremely few. Another difficulty is the un- 
| known conditions of the appointment. Persons 
may be fit but not willing to cross the seas, or 
reside in England. The question of remunera- 
tion and the position to be assigned to asses- 
| sors is another great factor. I take it that the 
| assessor must be familiar with the English 

language, and must have mastery over the 
| Hindu and Mussulman law in the original, not 
| the English Acts, but Arabic and Sanskrit 
| treatises on the subject.” 


| 


| This opinion seems very reasonable, 
| and what the writer says would dispose 
of the objection, even if well founded, 
of there being no person fit. I woula 
suggest that, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
|ment were willing to entertain the 
proposal favourably, both the position 
and remuneration required would be 
provided for without any trouble by 
appointing two such assessors to be 
members of the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India. As the noble Earl 
| the Under Secretary of State for India 
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had not accepted his statements with 
regard to a Privy Council decision, las‘ 
year, perhaps he would be pleased to 
hear 2 Resolution which had been passed 
in Bengal :— 


Indian 


“That the heartfelt thanks of this associa- 
tion be conveyed to Lord Stanley of Alderley 
for having, in the House of Lords, given ex- 

ression to the views and feelings of the 

ussulman community in India with regard 
to the recent decision of the Privy Council on 
the question of Vakf, which the Mussulmans 
consider as inconsistent with the provisions of 
their law and religion, and as tending to dis- 
turb many of their long-cherished social, charit- 
able, and religious institutions, and to render 
insecure the existing titles to large properties 
throughout India.” 


He would add that he had asked a legal 
gentleman to revise an article in “he 
Asiatic Quarterly, so as to avoid, if pos- 
sible, all expressions displeasing to the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack. Besides those points in Privy 
Council decisions, which he mentioned 
as being unsatisfactory, a competent 
person in the India Office had told him 
that the Privy Council Judges could not 
understand what an impartible estate 
was. Perhaps there was more unwilling- 
ness than inability. To understand this, it 
was not necessary to read Mr. Bhatta- 
chariya’s book ; a much more readable 
description and explanation of its origin 
is to be found in the “Cité Antique” of 
M. Fustel de Coutanges, who describes 
the primitive institutions of the Greeks 
and the Romans, and shows how they 
were identical with those of the Hindus, 
all these laws and institutions having 
been derived from principles common to 
those three nations. The Judicial Com- 
mittee as regards Indian cases requires 
strengthening by means of the English 
Judges it receives from India, and the 
Indian Administration has for many 
years been endeavouring to diminish 
the dignity of the Judicature. Dr. 
Field, an ex-Judge of the High Court of 
Calcutta, in an article named “ Govern- 
ment and the Calcutta High Court,” in 
the April number of Zhe Asiatic Quar- 
terly Review, dates this policy from 35 
years ago. He complains of the with- 
holding the dignity of knighthood from 
the Judges of the High Court presiding 
over the administration of justice to a 
population of seventy millions; whilst 
the Judges of the old Supreme Court 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
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were knighted, though the limits of its 
ordinary jurisdiction extended no further 
than the town of Calcutta. He points 
out that a knighthood conferred after 
some years of service, or upon retire- 
ment, suggests considerations inconsis- 
tent with a proper conception of judicial 
independence. Then the precedence of 
the. Calcutta Judges was taken away; 
Dr. Field asks,— 
“on what grounds that did not exist when 
the High Courts were first established, at 
which time such a change as part of the 
general scheme would have been wholly in- 
vidious.” 
The next step in the Policy of lowering the 
status of the High Court Judges was to 
reduce their salaries. The position of 
a Caleutta Judge once worth more than 
£5,000 a year, is now worth little more 
than half that sum. The last step re- 
cently taken to diminish the worth of 
these appointments, and further lower 
the status of the Court, is to extend the 
period of actual service qualifying for 
full pension from 11} to 134 years. Dr. 
Field then quotes from an address pre- 
sented last September to the retiring 
Chief Justice by representatives of the 
European and Indian communities : — 
“Tt is with regret that we have noticed that 
in India, where a proportion of the Judges of 
the highest courts in the land are drawn from 
the Bar of England, the emoluments and condi- 
tions of service have been so altered as to make 
it increasingly difficult to obtain for the High 
Courts the services of men who it is most de- 
sirable on all grounds should be attracted to 
them, while at the same time the induce- 
ments to Indian civilians and others, who have 
sought a career in this country, to aspire to 
the honour and dignity of a seat on the Bench 
of the High Courts, have suffered in a man- 
ner which we cannot believe to be for the 
benefit of the country ; and while we are fully 
alive to economy in all Departments of the 
State, we yet hold that it is a mistaken policy 
to apply economy to the High Courts, when 
it is exercised at the risk of sacrificing their 
efficiency.” 
The retiring Chief Justice, whilst agree- 
ing with the views of the address, stated 
that a very large number of the more ex- 
perienced of the District Judges retired 
upon the promulgation of the new rules. 
The conditions of life in India are im- 
proved for the Civil Service by the Hill 
Stations ; but the Judges of the Calcutta 
Court do not share in these advantages, 
as they remain in the plains throughout 
the hot weather. Besides the complaints 
made by Dr. Field, it may be observed 
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that for some time some Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors of Bengal and other Civil servants 
under them have treated the High Courts 
and the magistracy with less than fitting 
respect. Much satisfaction was therefore 
caused by a report that the late Govern- 
ment thought of sending their Lord 
Chancellor as Viceroy to India, and it 
was hoped that this would secure respect 
for the dignity of the judicial body. 
With regard to Indians having seats on 
the Council of the Secretary of State, 
besides other advantages, it would be use- 
ful to the Secretary of State and to 
others to have responsible councillors tu 
consult. I may give as an instance, more 
than 20 years ago a C. D. Blue-book was 
issued, and [ was in doubt how to vote | 
should it have come to a vote; and Ij 
consulted the late Cardinal Manning. | 
He asked me for the Blue-book, which I 
gave him, but I failed to obtain an 
opinion from him. I then consulted the 
agent of one of the dispossessed Princes 
of India, and after reflection he said, that 
as these women were doing wrong, they 
had no right ; and others had no right to 
complain on their behalf of the regula- 
tions the Government might make with 
respect to them. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatsspury) said that although the noble 
Lord’s Motion was in the form of one | 
question it comprehended two different 
subjects. He only proposed to say some- 
thing in respect of the first part of the | 
question. The noble Lord expressed a | 
hope that he should have forgotten what 
he said last year. He was very glad to 
find that the noble Lord had forgotten 
what he said—{laughter|—because’ his 
objection to the noble Lord then was that | 
he proceeded to discuss at considerable | 
length, and with very scant courtesy 
towards the learned Judges who had 
decided it, the question that had been 
decided by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. That night he was bound 
to admit the noble Lord had entirely 
avoided any objection of that sort, and, 
but for his preamble, he should simply 
have said in reply to him that 
he was not able to advise Her 
Majesty’s Government to appoint the 
assessors whom he suggested, even if 
it were not a sufficient answer to say that 
they had no power to do it. He did not 
agree that there had been any real 
dissatisfaction with the decision to which 
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the noble Lord referred. Where there 
were two sides to a question he presumed 
the side against whom the decision had 
been recorded would be dissatisfied with 
it, and if they were to proceed to alter 
the law in every case where there would 
be any dissatisfaction at the decision 
arrived at there would be a constant 
oscillation between one law and another. 
Although there was a little technicality 
in it, perhaps their Lordships would allow 
him to explain what the decision was. 
The case came before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in which the 
validity of a certain settlement was in 
question. There was in the Mahommedan 
law, as there was in the English law, an 
objection against perpetuity—that was to 
say, the right of one person to stretch 
his arm at great length beyond the grave 
and determine what should be the des- 
tination of property for a very long 
period. The particular settlement in 
question was one in which it was sought 
to get out of the provision against per- 
petuity in the Mahommedan law by 
having, at the end of it, a bequest in 
favour of the poor, because, again, the 
Mahommedan law, as the English law, 
recognised the existence of a charitable 
trust. The only question of Debate was 
the validity of this particular instrument. 
The people who had devised this in- 
genious contrivance had made a settle- 
ment which was practically in perpetuity. 
It was for the family or friends—anybody 
who might claim relationship by affinity 
or consanguinity with the settlor, and in 
the event of these all being exhausted, 
then, “for the benefit of the poor.” The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
decided that that was a mere colourable 
addition, that the true character of the 
instrument was to establish a perpetuity 
and that the addition that in the event 
of a failure of all these persons it should 
then be a charitable trust, was only a 
colourable evading of the effect of the 
law. The noble Lord would observe, 
therefore, that the effect of the decision 
was simply that that particular instru- 
mnent, that that particular contrivance, 
was invalid. That was a decision affirm- 
ing the decision of the High Court of 
Calcutta, and that decision was based on 
the previous decision of the native courts 
in which the same conclusion had been 
arrived at. He need not, point out that 
that was not a decision which affected to 
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alter, or did alter, the Mahommedan law. 
He did not know whether the noble Lord 
suggested that, because there was dis- 
satisfaction with the decision, there 
should be persons appointed who should 
instruct the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in Indian law. It ap- 
peared to him that that certainty 
assumed that they were unable to do 
what they had been doing now for many 
years to, he submitted, the great satis- 
faction of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, 
and he had never heard, until the noble 
Lord himself suggested it, that their deci- 
sions had been questioned upon any 
ground of their ignorance of the matter 
with which they were dealing. They 
were competent, he presumed, to construe 
the English language ; and the documents 
from which its decisions were obtained, 
and upon the authority of which they 
rested, were English translations, and he 
need not say that it was the duty of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
a duty which he was quite certain they 
discharged, to acquaint themselves with 
what was the Mahommedan law, just as 
they acquainted themselves with decisions 
of other systems of law which it was their 
duty to administer. He thought it right 
to make this explanation, lest it should 
be supposed that the Judicial Committee 
had, in this particular case, gone out of 
their ordinary course. His general 
answer to the noble Lord must be 
that he did not think the Government 
were at all prepared to adopt a new 


system of administering justice in the | 


Judicial Committee, there being, as he 
thought, no failure of justice in particular 
cases. The answer to the first part of 
the noble Lord’s question was simply in 
the negative. 

THe PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
quess of Sauisscry: As my noble and 
learned Friend has divided the question 
into two, perhaps I had better reply to 
the end of it. But I shall not deal with 
it in any more satisfactory way, because 
the only thing I can say is that it is not 


according to precedent to draw into dis- | 


cussion the use which Her Majesty may 
make of her prerogative of conferring 
Lord Chancellor. 
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honour, and I should be sorry to set a 
bad example in that respect. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack what further proof of the dis- 
satisfaction in India could be given be 
sides those already given. As to a colour 
of establishing a perpetuity ; perpetuity 
is of the essense of a Vakf, and Sir Barnes 
Peacock had laid down with regard to 
Hindu perpetuities :— 


“There is no rule in Hindu law which invali- 
dates a conveyance or a gift inter vivos upon 
the ground of its creating a perpetuity. If it 
is contrary to policy to allow the Hindu law 
to prevail to its full extent, let that be modi- 
fied by the Legislature, and not by the 
Judges.” 


CHURCH PATRONAGE TRANSFERS 
BILL. 
On the Order for the Third Reading 
of this Bill, 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said that 
before the most rev. Prelate, the Arch- 
bishop of York, moved the Amend- 
ments of which he had given notice, he 
should like to say a word as to the Bill. 
It seemed to him not to be very intel- 
ligible, and it was worded in a very 
curious manner. The effect of the opera- 
tive clause, as he read it, was that a 
transfer was to be void unless notice— 


“shall have been given to the diocesan registrar 
for four weeks before the completion of the 
said transfer.” 


“Four weeks before” was a very extra- 
ordinary expression, and he should have 
thought that the proper expression would 
have been “not less than four weeks 
before.” Then came a still more singular 
thing. It was to be four weeks before 
the completion of the transfer, and, there- 
fore, of course, at that time the transfer 





was not completed. The clause then 
| went on to say that the transfer— 


“shall take effect for all purposes as from the 
date when a copy of the instrument of transfer 
| be deposited in the Diocesan Registry.” 
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Therefore, it seemed to him that the 
transfer was to take place before it was 
completed. That was only a drafting 
objection, but, at the same time, it 
seemed to him very desirable that the 
wording of the Bill, which, he conceived, 
was not likely to pass into law during the 
present Session, should be revised. Per- 
haps it was rather late to say so, but he 
must say that, for his part, he did not 
understand in the least what the object 
of the Bill was. A transfer, as the Bill 
was drafted, was to take effect at the 
date of the depositing of the notice, but 
there was no provision for anything to 
be done so far as he could see. If it were 
merely wished to have notice of a transfer 
having taken place it would have been 
enough, he should have thought, to have 
simply provided that when any transfer 
was made it should be immediately regis- 
tered before the proper authority ; but 
he supposed it was intended that there 
should be some mode or other of inter- 
fering or dealing with a transfer if there 
were any objection to it. Perhaps the 
most rev. Prelate could give the House 
some explanation of the object of the 
Bill. 

Tne ARCHBISHOP or YORK said he 
did not quite apprehend the force of the 
noble Earl’s objection to the Bill. It 
seemed to him quite sufficient to effect 
the purpose for which it was intended. 
There were constantly cases’ which he 
thought were very undesirable, that when 
a living became vacant the Bishop had 
not the least idea who was the patron of 
the living, because no man was bound to 
register the transfer of patronage from 
one to another. Both by the Select Com- 
mittee of 1874 and the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1878 a recommendation was made 
to the effect that a Bill of this kind 
should be passed. The Select Committee 
recommended— 


“that all sales of advowsons or next presen- 
tations be duly registered within a limited time 
in the Diocesan Registry of the diocese in 
which the living is situated, with the names of 
vendor and purchaser, and that no sale not so 
registered be valid in law.” 


This Bill was an attempt to carry into 
effect the recommendation. The Royal 
Commission also recommended that no 
sale or patronage should be voted unless 
effected by an instrument registered in 
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the Diocesan Registry. This recommenda- 
tion was met by the Bill. Speaking from 
nearly twenty years’ experience of the 
Episcopate, he felt confident that the Bill, 
short as it was, would effect a very great 
improvement in the matter of the jobbery 
which took place with regard to 
advowsous. There was no intention to 
interfere with bond fide transfers of 
advowsons, but merely to hinder those 
corrupt proceedings which at present 
were beyond the possibility of detection, 
and which left matters on the vacancy of 
any living in great confusion. He did 
not mean to say the Bill would do all 
their Lordships would wish to see done 
in the matter of patronage. It did not 
do all he wished to see done, but the 
hopelessness of passing a more compre- 
hensive Measure on the subject induced 
him to bring forward this very brief 
Measure to remedy a very urgent and 
frequent evil. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said he 
had no objection whatever to the regis- 
tration, it might be very useful in some 
way, though he did not exactly see how. 
All he wished to say was that if it were 
desired that the transfer should be regis- 
tered the simplest mode would be to pro- 
vide that the transfer when completed 
and made should be registered. It might 
also be provided that no presentation 
should take place until some days after 
the registration, so as to give ample 
time for any inquiries to be made. As 
it stood he must repeat that this was the 
most unintelligible and ill-worded Bill he 
ever remembered being brought into the 
House. 


| 


Bill read a Third time. 


Clause 1,— 


CONDITION OF TRANSFER OF CHURCH 
| PATRONAGE. 


1. After the passing of this Act an assign- 

|ment or transfer of the right of patronage or 
| presentation to any benefice or cure of souls 
shall be void, unless notice of the intended 
| assignment or transfer, and of the name of the 
| transferee, shall have been given to the diocesan 
registrar for four weeks before the completion 
| of the said assignment or transfer, and until a 
| copy of the deed of assignment or transfer shall 
| have been deposited in the Diocesan Registry. 
i 
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Tue ARCHBISHOP or YORK moved 
to insert after the word “souls,” the 
words— 


Police Property 


“not being a transmission by death or by 
operation of law, or consequent upon a change 
of trustee.” 


He explained that the Amendment was 
intended to exempt from the operation 
of the Bill three cases in which its opera- 
tion might be vexatious or injurious— 
namely, transmission by death, operation 
by law, or change of trustee. The ex- 
emptions were reasonable, and he was 
indebted to those noble and learned 
Lords who had suggested them to him. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tur ARCHBISHOP or YORK moved 
to insert after the word “transfer,” the 
words “so far as it relates to the said 
right of nomination or presentation.” In 
pursuance of this Amendment it would 
not be necessary that the whole instru- 
ment should be registered, but only that 
portion of it which referred to the trans- 
fer of the patronage. 


Amendment agreed to. 
and sent to the Commons. 


Bill passed, 


METROPOLITAN AND OTHER POLICE 
COURTS BILL. 

*Lorp BELPER, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said that the Mea- 
sure was intended to carry out an 
arrangement which was made by the late 
Government in the year 1895, and by 
which there would be a transfer of the 
expenses of the police courts, other than 
the salaries and superannuation allow- 
ances of the police magistrates, to the 
police fund. Hitherto, while the police 
stations had been supported by the police 
fund the police courts had been supported 
by Votes of Parliament. In many cases 
the buildings were under the same roof, 


and it had been found very inconvenient: 


and confusing that there should be two 
controiling bodies. The property was to 
be transferred to the receiver of Metro- 
politan Police. It had been calculated 
that there would be an additional cost 
to the police fund by the transfer of 
about £6,600 a year, but some 
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means had been sought by which 
the loss could be made up by the 
Treasury. For some years a demand 
had been made by the Receiver General 
for the expenses of the police employed 
at the Houses of Parliament to be paid by 
the Government. It had never been ad- 
mitted by the Treasury that it was 
their duty to defray these expenses, 
which amounted to about £7,000, but it 
was now thought that their payment 
would be a fair guid pro quo for the 
throwing of the expenses of the police 
courts upon the police fund. There was 
no reference to that circumstance in the 
| Bill, but the arrangement would be 
'secured by a letter from the Treasury. 
| There were some negotiations and dis- 
cussion with regard to the financial as- 
| pect of the Bill in the other House of 
Parliament, but eventually the Measure 
passed without Amendment, so that it 
might be assumed that it was practically 
assented to by the local authorities. 





Read 2° (according to Order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 








POLICE PROPERTY BILL. 


*Lorp BELPER, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said that a short 
time ago the Controller and Auditor 
General called attention to the fact that 
there appeared on the account of the 
Receiver a certain fund which had been 
known as the Prisoners’ Unclaimed Pro- 
perty Fund, and which was not subject 
to audit. Subsequently it was found that 
the Acts of Parliament which gave powers 
with regard to the property which was 
found on prisoners were not adequate for 
the purpose; that although they gave 
tolerably adequate powers with respect 
to sums under £15, and property in con- 
nection with which an actual charge was 
made, they gave no power under which 
the police could deal with larger sums or 
with property found on prisoners as to 
which no charge was made. Last year a 
Departmental Committee found that 
there were many cases not only in 
London but in the provinces, where pro- 
perty was found on prisoners which could 
not be dealt with under the existing law. 
He might mention a few of those cases. 
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Firstly, there was the case where a pri- 
soner was acquitted ; secondly, the case 
where a prisoner might have absconded 
efter being bailed ; and, thirdly, the case 
where the prosecution did not appear. 
There was also the not uncommon case 
where @ prisoner was charged on a num- 
ber of different indictments, but where 
he was only convicted on one or two. 
There was no legal process by which the 
property which had not been made the 
subject of charge could be disposed of. 
The Bill, therefore, proposed that in any 
cases where property had come into the 
possession of the police in connection 
with any criminal charge or under certain 
sections of certain Acts of Parliament, a 
wetropolitan police magistrate within the 
metropolitan police district and a court 
of summary jurisdiction elsewhere might 
make an order for the delivery of the 
property to the person who appeared 
to the magistrate to be the owner. 
It was also provided that the Secretary 
of State should make rules for the dis- 
posal of the property that came into the 
possession of the police. The Bill dealt 
with other details, such as the disposal 
of perishable goods, and the money so 
received would be devoted in certain 
ways laid down in the Bill, and, finally, 
for the benefit of discharged prisoners. 
The Bill also provided for the audit of 
accounts, and, considering all the cireum- 
stances, he thought their Lordships 
would agree that the Bill should become 
law without further delay. He begged 
to move. 


Lunacy 


Bill read a Second time, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


FINANCE BILL. 

Read 2° (according 
mittee negatived; and 
Read 3° on Monday next. 


Bill to be 


LUNACY BILL [1.1.]. 

Tus LORD CHANCELLOR moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, which, he 
said, dealt with matters which had been 
the subject of considerable discussion. 
He particularly referred to the question 


to Order); Com-} 
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of pensions and allowances to officers in 
various asylums; and, so far as their 
Lordships were concerned, it might be 
necessary to introduce some Amend- 
ments. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said he 
had no intention of saying anything as 
to the various provisions of the Bill, but 
representations had been made to him 
from the authorities in the lunatic 
asylum of Norfolk, in which county he 
resided, and also from other counties, to 
the effect that the pensions proposed 
were not nearly sufficient. The proposal 
was to make the pensions the same as 
to Poor Law oflicers, but it was pointed 
out that the duties of those who had to 
do with patients were far more onerous 
than the duties discharged by Poor Law 
officers. [“Hear, hear!”] It not un- 
frequently happened that, from constant 
attendance on the patients, there was a 
tendency in the direction of the minds 
of the attendants to become affected, so 
that they had to retire at a compara- 
tively early period. What was said was 
that the period of 60 years, as in the 
case of the Poor Law officials, was too 
high, and that the pensions were not 
sufficiently high. As regarded store- 
keepers, clerks, artisans, and workmen 
generally, this would not apply. It was 
suggested that the officials brought into 
immediate contact with the patients 
should be allowed to retire after 25 
years, and at an age not less than 50 
years, and that the scale of pensions 
should be higher. That view had been 
recognised in his county, and he believed 
some other counties had also adopted it, 
giving pensions considerably higher than 
proposed in the Bill. He thought the 
arguments in the direction he suggested 
were extremely strong, but at the same 
time he was aware that in parts of the 
country there was a feeling that the pen- 
sions should not be higher than in the 
Bill. Still, there was a feeling that the 
pensions should be commensurate with 
the service, and therefore he hoped it 
would be possible to amend the Bill. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said he 
entirely concurred in the remarks of the 
noble Earl. 


Read 2® (according to Order); and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 
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Teachers’ (Ireland) 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Read 2* (according to Order); and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [4.1.]. 

Considered in Committee (according 
to Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


VOLUNTEERS BILL. 
Amendment reported (according to 


Order), and Bill to be Read 3* on Mon- 
day next. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
(METRIC SYSTEM) BILL. 


Brought from the Commens; Read 1°, 
and to be printed.—[ No. 153.] 


House Adjourned at Half-past Five 
o’Clock, to Monday next, a Quarter 
past Four o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 9th July 1897. 





QUESTIONS. 


—_—_ 


COCOA BUTTER. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he is able to state the amount of 
revenue obtained during the twelve 
months ending 30th June 1897, by the 
Customs Duty of ld. per pound placed 
last Session upon the importation of the 
foreign manufacture known as cocoa 
butter; if the duty has diminished 


the quantity imported in the period in | 


question compared to the previous twelve 
months ; and if he is possession of any 
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information as to the effect the imposi- 
tion of the duty has had upon the home 
manufacture of butter from the cocoa 
|bean for confectionery and _ other 
| purposes ¢ 


| THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
/CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacn, 
| Bristol, W.): The revenue obtained by 
this duty has amounted to £3,004 
from August 7, 1896, the date on 
which the duty took effect, to June 30. 
There are no statistics of the impor- 
, tations of cocoa butter prior to the im- 
| position of the duty, but so far as can 
be ascertained by inquiry of the trade 
the quantity of foreign cocoa butter 
imported has increased rather than 
diminished, probably owing to the fact 
that the entire business of the manufac- 
ture of cocoa and chocolate has been in 
a very active condition during the last 
eight months. 


TEACHERS’ (IRELAND) PENSION 


ACT, 1879. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer (1) what was the gain to 
the Treasury since the Irish Teachers’ 
Pension Act 1879 was passed owing to 
the retiring gratuities being thrown on 
the pension fund, and what did such 
gratuities amount to in the then pre- 
ceding 18 years; (2) what was the 
loss to the teachers in the last 22 
years owing to the commission on school 
books, &e., previously enjoyed by them, 
being stopped by the Treasury; and 
(3) is it the case that teachers are now 
|more numerous and more highly classed 
than in 1879? 


THe CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
EXCHEQUER: As the hon. and 
learned Member has put these questions 
to me rather than to the Minister more 
directly concerned, I will endeavour to 
answer them from such materials as are 
at my disposal. (1) The gratuities 
referred to amounted, on the average of 
the nine years 1871-80, to £6,823 per 
annum. I have not the figures for 
earlier years. For the 16 years 1880-96 
they averaged £938 per annum. So the 
saving referred to may be taken at 
£6,000 per annum. It was partly in 
consideration of this past saving that I 
‘agreed to ask Parliament to vote an 





_ 
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annual sum in aid of the pension fund, 
which sum for the present year is 
£18,000. (2) I presume this question 
to refer to a system introduced in 
1863, and abolished, with the concur- 
rence of all the Departments concerned, 
in 1876, whereby a commission was 
allowed to teachers on the value of 
school books sold by them. I have no 
information as to the amount of such 
commission during the 12 or 13 years 
for which it lasted, but it appears to 
have been £3,500 in the last year, 
1875-76. Any loss to the teachers by 
its abolition was far more than made up 
by increases to their salaries about the 
same time. (3) I believe that the num- 
bers of teachers have sensibly increased 
since 1879, and I find that their average 
incomes have increased by more than 30 
per cent., entirely from public funds. 


IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
he is aware that the acceleration of the 
mails has led, in Dublin and neighbouring 
towns, to decreased postal facilities ; 
by how much has the time for posting 
for morning mails in pillar boxes been 
abridged in Dublin itself; will he 
explain why no notice was given to the 
citizens, who could previously post up 
4a.m., that 1.15 a.m. is now the hour; 
have the proper labels been provided, 
notifying the new hours on the Dublin 
boxes ; what do the Department gain 
by this deprivation of pre-existing 
facilities; is he aware that towns like 
Swords, which used to get their Irish 
letters at night, now only receive them 
next morning, while their English letters 
are delivered as usual every evening; 
and would it be possible not to withdraw 
pre-existing facilities, when inaugurating 
an accelerated mail service ? 

*THeE SECRETARY to tut TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The Postmaster General is aware that 
the alterations in Dublin and the neigh- 
bourhood consequent on the acceleration 
of the English mails rendered it impossi- 
ble in some cases to avoid the disturbance 
of facilities to which the public had been 
accustomed. The time of posting in the 
early morning in pillar boxes, which was 
formerly from 3.30 to 4 a.m., has been 
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abridged by periods varying from two* 
and-a-half to four hours. An alteration 
in the time was necessary owing to the 
earlier departure of the provincial day 
mails : and, repeated experiments having 
shown that very few letters were posted 
after midnight, the present hours were 
adopted as being the most convenient 
for the arrangement of the duties of the 
staff. Apart from this there is no gain 
to the Department. The public were 
duly informed of the alteration by notices 
exhibited at the various post offices, at 
the clubs and hotels, as well as through 
the Press. The new notice plates for 
the letter boxes were ordered as soon as 
the hours of collection were finally 
settled and they will be issued without 
delay. Letters can still be posted at the 
General Post Office up to a short time 
before the dispatch of the mails. With 
regard to the effect of the acceleration 
on towns like Swords in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, it should be explained 
that, previous to the acceleration, letters 
sent by the down night mail trains 
from Dublin reached such places in time 
for delivery by postman the same night, 
but the later departure of those mails by 
50 minutes consequent on the later 
arrival in Dublin of the up day mails 
has made it impossible to continue that 
arrangement. Where possible, however, 
arrangements have been and are being 
made, for sending down the English 
day mail letters and such Dublin local 
letters as may be posted in time, by earlier 
trains, the letters being delivered by 
postman the same evening. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether he 
was to understand that there would be a 
rearrangement that would include such 
towns as Swords. 

*Mr. HANBURY: 1 think with 
regard to the towns outside Dublin, some 
rearrangement might be made such as 
IT have indicated in the last paragraph of 
my reply. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
that would include all the towns within 
a certain radius of Dublin, like Swords. 

*Mr. HANBURY : I cannot say 
positively, because I cannot say what all 
the towns may be. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, what would be the cost of 
sending the English mails to Killarney 


Maul Service. 
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and Tralee in the morning vid Mallow ;| involved. The existing service is already 
what representations have been made to | carried on at a loss to the revenue. The 
the Great Southern and Western Rail-| Postmaster General regrets that in these 
way upon the subject by the Post Office ;| circumstances he is unable to meet the 
and, for what price have that railway com-| wishes of the hon. Member. 

pany offered to do the work ? 


*Mr. HANBURY : Several communi-| 
catsons with the Great Southern and | 
Western Railway Company, written and | 


verbal, have takén place respecting the | 


(Denbighshire). 


TITHE MAP (DENBIGHSHIRE). 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 


desire which has been expressed for a 
day mail train to Killarney and Tralee 
via Mallow in connection with the accele- 
rated service from England. The com- 
pany have stated that they have no 
intention of establishing such a train for 
passenger purposes, and the payment 
which would be warranted for the mail 
service is too trifling to affect the 
question. The company have not there- 
fore been asked for a price for the con- 


veyance of the mails in this particular | 


instance, but in another case ls. 10d. a 


mile has been mentioned as a reasonable | 


figure. This rate for a train in each 
direction between Mallow and Tralee, 


would represent a payment of £3,500 a| 


year, whereas the: letters to be benefited 
would warrant an additional outlay of 
only £130. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, will he consider the advisability 
of establishing a mid-day collection and 
delivery of letters in Coossdoney, county 
Cavan ; and is he aware that this could 
most conveniently be done, as the mid- 
day trains which run from Dublin to 
Cavan and back again to Dublin, con- 
veying the mails from Killshandra and 
Arva, stop at Crossdoney railway station ; 
moreover that this mid-day collection 
would cause letters to be delivered in 
Dublin the day on which they are posted, 
and that the delivery would cause letters 
which reached Cavan from Dublin at 
11.30 a.m. to be delivered at Crossdoney 
at 2 p.m. instead of the next day ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The question of 
establishing a mid-day collection and 
delivery of letters at Crossdoney, county 
Cavan, has been inquired into. The 


bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
| whether his attention has been drawn to 
| the difficulty which has arisen between 
| the Rector of Llandegalla, Denbighshire, 
'and the parish council in reference to 
| the custody of the tithe map; whether, 
|seeing that the tithe maps are, under 
the Tithe Commutation Act 1836, to be 
kept with the public books, writings, and 
papers of the parish, a parish council has 
| the right to direct, under Clause 17, sub- 
section (8), of the Local Government 
Act 1894, that the tithe map be 
deposited in a place of safety and 
accessible to the parishioners; and 
whether he will state whether the 
appeal to the county council referred to 
in the same section extends beyond the 
selection of a suitable place by the 
parish council for the custody of such 
documents 4 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
|GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
|Cuapitin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): | 
| have no information as to the particular 
|case referred to except that which has 
| been furnished to me by the hon. Mem- 
|ber. It appears to the Board that the 
| tithe maps are, under the Tithe Commu- 
| tation Act 1836, to be kept with the 
| public books, writings, and papers of the 
| parish, and that the sub-section referred 
ito in the Question therefore requires 
|that they shall either remain in their 
|existing custody or be deposited in 
'such custody as the parish council 
|may direct. If there be any difference 
|as to whether these documents shall con- 
| tinue in their existing custody or should 
be deposited in some other custody in ac- 
| cordance with the directions of the parish 
‘council, the question may be referred to 
|the county council for determination. 


| 
| 





hon. Member accurately indicates the| The appeal to the county council under 
arrangements by which the accommoda-| the sub-section would, it appears to me, 
tion desired might be afforded, but it is | apply not only to the custody of these 
found that the letters are fewin number | maps, but to the question as to the 
and would not justify the expenses! access to them. 


Six Thomas Esmond. 
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QUEEN’S seen Tar J pres | inasmuch as under the sorting system the 

Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I) night duty lasts from 6.30 p.m. to 5 a.m. 
beg to ask ~ cee to the “ile (and aan when an y unariats mail 
whether there is any reason why the arrives to 6 a.m.), with a break of three 
Jubilee medal, aoenatl to be aa | hours from 11 2 to 2 a.m., this interval 
upon provincial mayors and Scottish | not being computed as a period of work, 
provosts, should not also be conferred and inasmuch as these hours are some- 
upon the chairman of the metropolitan what worse than those in force prior to 
district boards and of analogous bodies, | the recent acceleration of the mails, the 
seeing that many of the metropolitan | Postmaster General will take into con- 
districts are more populous and have a | sideration that the interval from 11 p.m. 
higher rateable value and area than) to 2 a.m. cannot be availed of by the 
many provincial boroughs. | staff either for rest or recreation ; and 
Pe sos ag ge . ~~ oy hon. bage no penne ag sae aces 
‘riend the First Lord of the Treasury | in the post office where the interval can 
yesterday stated that there is no seanaa ‘be in whether he is aware that a 
to confer the medal upon the gentlemen | grievance of a similar character exists in 
mentioned by the hon. Member. ‘the parcel office ; whether in the Limerick 
| Post Office recently a similar grievance 

| has been redressed by a re-arrangement 
M UZZLING ORDER. |of the hours of night duty ; and whether 

_Mr. C. E. SCHW ANN (Manchester, the prayer of the petition, which pro- 
io the Sloe ‘Sepecionsnh. 08 i Gee | aubicoetee Sie aie we ode 
or ( epa at is | would enable the staff to work continu- 
number of pane at for infringement | ously from 9 p.m. to 4 a.m., will be 





of the order for muzzling of dogs, for the 


last four or five years respectively in | 


England } 

*THoE SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHew Wuite Ripwey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I cannot give the hon. 
Member precisely the information he 
asks for, but I may quote the numbers 
given in the judicial statistics of persons 
proceeded against for offences generally 
in relation to dogs, a heading that 
includes, besides infringments of muzzling 
orders, infringements of certain statutory 
requirements as to keeping dogs muzzled 
or otherwise under proper control. The 
number of persons so proceeded against 
in the years 1893 to 1895 were 3,539, 
9,265, and 31,434, of whom respectively 
2,952, 7,803, and 27,527 were convicted. 
No doubt the great majority of the 
proceedings were for infringements of 
muzzling orders. 


CORK POST OFFICE. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maurice 
Heaty) I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the sorting staff of the 
Cork Post Office have recently presented 
a petition asking for a re-arrangement of 
their hours of night duty: whether, 


| acceded to ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The petition re- 
ferred to has been received by the 
District Surveyor who will submit it to 
headquarters in due course. The hours 
of duty in the sorting office at Cork are 
substantially as stated in the Question, 
but the interval between 11 p.m. and 
2 a.m. is available for rest, as there is a 
retiring room which can be used by the 
staff. I am informed however that the 
officers reside, on the average, within 
about ten minutes’ walk of the office. A 
re-arrangement of the duties has recently 
been made, experimentally, with the 
object of bridging over the midnight in- 
terval in some cases, This arrangement, 
which depends on combining the duties 
of sorting clerks and telegraphists, will, 
if found successful, be further extended 
as the number of officers who are qualified 
in both branches of the work increases, 
and it is hoped that by degrees a large 
proportion at least of the dual atten- 
dances between 9 p.m. and 4 a.m. will 
be done away with. A revision of the 
duties of the staff at Limerick was 
carried into effect some time ago and 
the break in the night attendance no 
longer exists there. 
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NAVAL PENSION 
(MICHAEL SAUNDERS). 


Sir T. ESMONDE: On behalf of the | 


hon. Member for Cork, I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Admiralty, (1) with | 


regard to the case of Mr. Michael 


Saunders, of Evergreen Road, Cork, who | 


has twice recently applied for the 
Greenwich Hospital Age Pension, having 
attained the prescribed age of 55 years 
in 1892, whether he has ascertained that 
Saunders suffers periodically from the 
effects of sunstroke with which he was 
attacked while on duty serving on 
H.M.S. Rattlesnake, on the West Coast | 
of Africa, in the year 1864, during the 
Ashantee War; (2) whether in the) 
natural course of things it is usual to 
grant this pension at the age of 55; and | 
(3) whether, as Saunders is now 60, it 
will be granted to him ? 
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| counter-charges made by him ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Ritcnir, Croydon) : 
The officer referred to in the Question 
was a “tapeholder” employed by the 
week. As the result of an inquiry by 
the Board of Trade Principal Officer in 
Ireland, his conduct was found to have 
been seriously unsatisfactory, and it was 
decided to dispense with his services on 
a week’s notice, in accordance with the 
terms of his employment. The counter- 
charges made by Ahern were also in- 
vestigated, but, with one exception of 
an unimportant nature, they called for 
no action on the part of the Depart- 
ment. Ido not propose to direct any 
further inquiry to be held in the 
matter. 


Tur SECRETARY to ruz ADMI- 


RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarryey, 
Antrim, 8.): This man was medically 
surveyed in May 1896, and the medical 
officer stated as follows :— 


“He hada slight attack of sunstroke when 
in Ashanti many years ago, and gets frequent 
attacks of giddiness since then. With this 
exception, he is in very fair health. He is 60 
years of age, and is an active man for his age. 
As he has no illness, he can contribute 
materially to his own support.” 


As his case was not as pressing as 


those of other applicants, he was not | 


granted the pension in July 1896, when 
he last applied. The answer to the 


second paragraph is in the negative. 


Saunders will be 60 years of age in 
October next. He will be medically 
surveyed prior to that date with a view 
to the award of Age Pension. 


BOARD OF TRADE OFFICE (CORK). 


Sir T. ESMONDE: On behalf of the} 


hon. Member for Cork, I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he will 
explain why the Board of Trade refused 
to grant a sworn inquiry into the case 
of John J. Ahern, late freeholder and 
clerk at the Board of Trade Office, Cork, 
recently dismissed on a charge of in- 
subordination on unsworn testimony ; 
whether certain counter-charges made 
by Ahern were forwarded to the Board | 
or investigated ; and whether an inquiry | 


on oath will now be granted into the 


| REGULATIONS OF RAILWAYS ACT, 1889. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for Ross 
and Cromarty (Mr. J. G. Wertr) I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, in view of the fact that there are 
many points in the bye-laws of the 
London and South Western and other 
Railway Companies which are in contra- 
vention of Section 5 of the Regulation of 
Railways Act 1889, will he state whether 
the Board of Trade have yet communi- 
cated with the various railway com- 
panies on the subject, and whether any 
date has yet been fixed for issuing the 
revised bye-laws ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir; as I ex- 
plained to the hon. Member in reply to 
a previous question, there are many 
points in the bye-laws which require 
consideration, and the Board propose to 
deal with them asa whole. I can assure 
'the hon. Member that the matter will 
not be lost sight of, but the Department 
must be allowed to select a favourable 
opportunity for opening negotiations 
with the companies. 


| 
! 


COUNTY ASYLUMS. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for Ross and Cromarty 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, if he will state 
the result of his inquiry in regard to the 
classification of patients in county 
asylums whose maintenance is either 
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wholly or partly recouped by sums re-| Mrs. Taylor; Miss Kelly; Mrs. Fer- 
ceived from relatives ; and, whether it | nandez ; Mrs. Balubai Awte, Hindu; 
is intended to continue to classify such | Mrs. Bhamabai Awte, Hindu ; Miss E. 


patients as paupers. | Barnard ; Miss Tarkhad, Hindu ; Miss 
*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY :| M‘Intosh, the Hong- kong ag when 
The inquiry I have made confirms the | not employ ed as a nurse. As far as I 


supposition, which I expressed in my can learn, there is only one other lady in 
previous answer on this subject, that | Poona with medical qualifications. 


gs | 
= = é = pena —- oaapet Sir M. M. BHOWNAGGREE 
ee oe — on the definition o i(B sethnal Green, N.E.) said that, arising 


the word “pauper” in the Lunacy Act | out of the question, he wished to ask the 
of 1890; and I do not see suflicient| | hte Lord whetl sr, besides lady doct 
reason for introducing the legislation | ee oe age -paasrngenes. Pee 
| many other ladies did not, together with 
which would be necessary if any alter-| +) ao nend 1 Head 
ation were to be made. 5 ego png 05. at Bom ays 
” | Poona, and other plague centres, accom- 
| | pany those search parties which went to 
BRENNAN TORPEDOES. private houses to perform the work of 
Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Under | | inspection and other duties in connection 
Secretary of State for War, if he will) with relief measures 1 
state whether any of the £265,320, *Loroy GEORGE HAMILTON: Yes, 
expended up to the 3lst March last i in | Sir; I believe that such assistance was 
connection with Brennan torpedoes, has | giv en ; ; and I understand that the Govern- 
been paid for the invention, and whether|ment encouraged such assistance. 
any money has been paid for royalty ;|[‘ Hear, hear ! | 
+ sia ciate Piya amount of | . Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
Tar UNDER SECRETARY or|=:) ‘1 beg to ask the Secretary of State 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, for India whether his attention has been 
Surrey, Guildford) : As was stated in this directed to a letter of the late Mr. Rand, 
House in considerable detail on the 3rd dated the Sth April, 189 ra eng that 
May 1894, the purchase money for this Me vegptnctee Poona would not in the future 
invention was £110,000. No royalty | © examined a the public streets for 
has been paid or is payable. ~~" | plague spots without the consent of the 
. male members of their families; and, 
whether, having regard to this statement 
OUTRAGES AT POONA. |in this letter, he still adheres to the 
Mie WEIR: I nc wig Secre- | declaration that no charge of indignity 
tary of State for India, having regard to | inflicted on females by the officials of the 
the reply given by Lord Sandhurst as to | Indian Serna at Poona has been 
certain allegations relative to the methods substantiated 1 
adopted at Poona for the suppression of; *Lorp GEOKGE HAMILTON: The 
the plague, and more particularly as to|hon. Gentleman in his question asserts 
the statement that, in the case of the| that the late Mr. Rand stated ina letter 
inspection of the inmates of houses, there | dated April 9th, 1897, that women in 
was no possibility of indignity to native | Poona were examined in public streets, 
women, owing to the presence of lady | for plague spots. The late Mr. Rand 
doctors and other ladies with search | |made no such statement in his letter of 
parties, will he state the number of lady | ithe 9th of April. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] 
doctors at Poona, and their names ? | What he said was that no inspection of 
*Tar SECRETARY or STATE ror| any females should hereafter take place 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitron, Mid-|in the streets if they or their families 
dlesex, Ealing): I am informed by the | objected. Upon this word “ inspection ” 
Bombay Government that the lady doc-| the hon. Baronet, the Member for Banff- 
tors engaged with search parties were:|shire chose to put the interpretation 
Miss Bernard, M.D.; Miss Crawley,| that it meant stripping women in the 
L.R.C.P.; Miss Dids, hospital assistant ;| public streets in order to detect plague 
Mrs. Goodall, a Parsee with some medi- | spots, and currency to this interpreta- 
cal qualifications. Other ladies were: | tion has been given by the Press. The 
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following telegram from the Government 
of Bombay disposes of this legend : — 


Kinsale 


“Street inspection mentioned in Rand’s 
letter of April 9th last, arose thus :—When 
searching was first instituted, women in many 
houses remained in dark rooms, where it was 
impossible to see whether they were ill, so 
householders were desired to cause their women 
to come into open place, such as reasonably 
light room or courtyard or street, merely that 
it might be seen whether they looked ill. If 
there appeared reason for actual medical exami- 
nation, it was conducted with every regard for 
decency, not in public, and in case of women 
never by anyone but a woman, unless no 
objection was raised to examination by a com- 
missioned medical oflicer. Allegations that 
wcemen were stripped in streets to detect nlague 
symptoms is malevolent fabrication.” [Cheers.] 
* The native gentlemen and native doctors must 
have been cognisant of street inspection, as of 
all that went on.” 


This being so, I adhere to the answer I 
previously gave to the effect that in the 
opinion of the Bombay Government no 
charge had been substantiated that in- 
dignity was offered by the search parties 
to native ladies. [Cheers.]} 


IRISH FISHERIES. 

Mr. G. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether he is aware that during the 
month of April there were some 40 
French boats with 20 to 24 men in each 
amounting to 900 men fishing off Crook- 
haven, that two Manx Companies 
employ between there and Kinsale 140 
boats and about 1,000 men, and that 
there are several hundred fishermen 
from France, Isle of Man, and other 
places who find remunerative employ- 
ment around the Irish coast, 
many of the native population 
find work to do; and as Irish 
fishermen are too poor to purchase 
large-sized boats and proper outfits with- 
out which the cannot be 
worked successfully, will he consider 
this matter with a view to placing the 
natives in a position to compete on 
fairly equal terms with the French or 
Manx fishermen ? 

Toe CHIEF 
IRELAND (Mr. 


while 
can 
no 


business 


SECRETARY ror 
GERALD Bat.rour, 
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south-west coast of Ireland in the 
spring of this year, and Crookhaven, 
which is one of the many ports in this 
district, has been made the head-quarters 
of the Co- -operative Manx Fishing Com- 
pany, much to the benefit of the 
locality. A considerable number of 
large fishing vessels are owned by 
native fishermen in this part of Cork, 
the majority of which have been pur- 
chased by means of loans _ issued 
through the Inspectors of Fisheries or 
Congested Districts Board. If the hon. 
Member will look at the last-published 
reports of the Fishery Inspectors 
and Congested Districts Board he will 
find that the total number of loans 
advanced on the recommendation of the 
former to December 31, 1895, for the pur- 
chase of boats and for other fishery pur- 
poses, was 474, amounting to £10,062, 
in addition to which 619 loans for 
£9,515 were issued by the Congested 
Districts Board down to March 31, 1896, 


KINSALE PIER. 

Dr. COMMINS (Cork Co., 8.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
(1) whether it has been brought under his 
notice that the Board of Works con- 
structed the Pier of Kinsale under the 
provisions of the Kinsale Harbour Act, 
1880, in which the entire cost was esti- 
mated at £16,000; that they let the 
work to a contractor who undertook it 
for £13,879, but that the final cost of 
the Pier was £21,852, and the anticipated 
indebtedness of these authorities increased 
from £6,500 to £11,267, repayable in 
25 years ; that the practical rating valu- 
ation does not exceed £5,000 ; that the 
difficulties have been aggravated by the 
measures taken by the Board of Works 
to enforce payment ; and that the fishery, 
to encourage which the Pier was built, 
has declined since 1885 ; and (2) does the 
Government propose, by the conversion 
of the debt to one of a longer term, or 
otherwise, to do anything to assist the 
ratepayers and enable them to discharge 
the debt, together with their sanitary 
and other duties, without crippling their 
resources and entailing the further decay 
of a once prosperous town and its trade? 


*Mr. HANBURY: (1) The figures given 





Leeds, Central): It is the fact that a/in the first paragraph are approximately 


Lord George TTamilton. 
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correct. A very large proportion of the | 
increase on the existing Estimate was | 
due to the increased price put upon the 
land by the local owners. The question 
of reduction of interest must be con- 
sidered in connection with any Bill deal- 
ing generally with the rates of Local | 
Loans. (2) Any extension of the period | 


Mr. FLYNN asked, whether there | 
was any evidence of a desire on the part | 


of the Commissioners to avoid payment ? 


*Mr. HANBURY: Very great pres-| 


sure has been brought to bear uponthem, 


and my view is that they rather desire to | 


avoid the obligation. 


CALCUTTA RIOTS. 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for | 
India whether he has any information | 
to show that 600 was a low estimate of | 
the number of persons killed in the recent 


riots in the City of Calcutta? 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: So 
far from 600 being a low estimate of the 
persons killed in the recent riots in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, the 
number seems to be seven ascertained 
deaths. The following is the latest 
telegraphic communication that I have 
received on the subject, dated July 8th:— 


“ Your telegram of yesterday. Government 


of Bengal reports number of killed during riots | 
seven—’’[ Cries of “ Oh!’ |—* estimated number | 


wounded about 20, of whom four or five may 
have since died, the bodies being disposed of by 
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GRENADIER GUARDS. 


Mr. JAMES HOZITER (Lanark, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War what the strength of each 
of the three battalions of the Grenadier 
Guards is at present; what the new 
establishment of each of the three 


- : | battalions is intended to be ; and whether 
or reduction of the debt, will be duly | 


considered when the 
and Town Commissioners show a bond- 
Jide desire to recognise their obligations. 
At present even the rate struck in May 
1896, has not yet been collected. 


Kinesle Hatt jit will be possible, even by taking all 
<insale Harbour | 


the recruits from the depdt, to raise the 
lst Battalion of the Grenadier Guards 
to the. strength required for Gibraltar 
without drawing on the 2nd and 3rd 
| Battalions of the regiment ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Omitting the 
regimental staff, the strength of the 
three battalions of the Grenadier Guards 
,on July 1 was respectively 970, 733, 
and 688. In addition there were at the 
dep6t 73 men who have hitherto been 
counted on the strength of the battalions. 
|The establishment is intended to be 978, 
/802, and 802, and 73 at the depot. 
| Each battalion as it embarks will be 
raised to 978; while the battalion 
returning home will be reduced to 802. 
From the above figures it will be seen 
that the first battalion is numerically at 
the strength for embarkation, but as 
every battalion at home has certain men 
in its ranks who cannot be embarked for 
foreign service, there must necessarily at 
each embarkation be some transfers. 


real | 


RECRUITS (FOOT GUARDS). 

Mr. HOZIER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
| whether the standard of height for 
|recruits for the Foot Guards has been 
reduced during the last six months ? 
| Mr. BRODRICK: On May 8 the 
| standard of the Foot Guards was reduced 





their relatives. Calcutta reported quiet to-day, | from 5 ft. 8} in. to 5 ft. 8 in. for men 


and Mahomedan leaders scrupulously exerting | over 20 years of age, and 5 ft 7 in. for 
themselves to allay excitement. Mill hands | = sce 


quiet.” | recruits who are younger. 
| Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH asked the) shire, W.) asked whether the reason for 


noble Lord whether Zhe Times corre- | the reduction of the standard was that 
spondent had not put the number at/| there had been an increased difficulty in 
600, and whether other estimates did| obtaining recruits during the last six 
not put it as high as 1,500 ? | months ? 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON:I do| Mr. BRODRICK: Whenever there 
not know where the hon. Gentleman | is an increase in the number of the Army 
gets his information from, but I have | the standard is reduced. The standard 
given him the figures from the authentic | now adopted is that which has been in 
report. force in the Guards for many years. 
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STERLING LOAN (INDIA). |it would be impossible for them to get 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: I beg | to the office at the time required, viz. : 
to ask the Secretary of State for India| 4 a.m., and are therefore unable to accept 
whether his attention has been drawn to the offer of a split duty in the Circula- 
the memorandum written by Mr. J. H.| tion Department ; and, will he grant a 
Sleigh, manager of the Bank of Bombay, | Return showing how many promotions 
showing the large economy which would | have taken place on the minor establish- 
be secured by taking up a sterling loan | ment in the Savings Bank Department 
in this country ; and whether, in view | during the last ten years ? 
of the proposal of the Government of | Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster. 
India to take up a rupee loan of four | General regrets that he cannot propose 
crores in India, he will consider the| to the officers referred to any facilities 
desirability of adopting the course |for transfer to other Departments. The 


suggested ? : : 
8 Ret 
*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : EF seg Bor Sas ag ae ee 


will refer the hon. Member to the reply | 
which I gave on 2nd July to a precisely | 


similar question. WESTPORT GUARDIANS LOAN. 


Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 

EARTHQUAKE (ASSAM). W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: I beg! to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to ask the Secretary of State for India | whether his attention has been called to 
whether he has received any official the fact that the Law Department of the 
information as to the extent of the des-|Itish Board of Works claim the sum 


truction by the recent earthquake in} 
Assam of the property of the Welsh, 


Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Society, 


which has stations in the Khasia and | 


Jaintia Hills and in Sylhet; and 


whether he has any information as to| 


the position of the missionaries of that 


of £15 10s. 9d. from the Westport 
Guardians under the heading ‘“ Public 
‘Health Service ;” that the Westport 
Guardians deny any service rendered 
'under such heading; and, whether the 
Board of Works are within their right 
in making such claim ; and, if so, under 





society in their present calamitous | What authority 4 
circumstances 4 | *Mr. HANBURY: It is gathered 
*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: No, from the form of the Question that the 
Sir; I have no information concerning| claim is believed to be for services 
the injury done to the property in ques-| rendered by the solicitor, or for costs. 
tion. All telegrams received by me) This is a misapprehension, probably due 
regarding the results of the earthquake! to the fact that a new clerk has been 
have been published ; tidings by mail| appointed to the Guardians. The de- 
have not yet arrived from Assam. The | mand is for an instalment of £14 3s. 1d. 
Viceroy’s telegram of June 22 said : jon a Public Health Loan and an in- 
“ Reassuring news from Sylhet district, where | stalment on an Emigration Loan of 
damage and distress caused by earthquake are| £1 7s. 8d., which instalments were due 
less than was supposed.” 'on Ist May last, and should have been 
/paid at latest on Ist June. Being in 
POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. ‘arrear, payment is demanded over the 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: On Solicitor’s name. 
behalf of hon. Member for the Waltham- | 
stow Division of Essex (Mr. S. Woops), | ” . = 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, | CULLODEN HOUSE. 
as representing the Postmaster-General,| Mr. J. McLEOD (Sutherland) : I beg 
whether he will offer facilities to the| to ask the Lord Advocate whether steps 
paper keepers of the Post Office Savings| will be taken, by means of a Supple- 
Bank to be transferred to other Depart-|mentary Estimate or otherwise, to 
ments, where they would have hopes of | preserve for the Scottish people the 
advancement, as, after serving on an/ historical relics now having a habitation 
average 29 years, they find that, owing|at Culloden House, and which are 
to the distance they reside from the City, | advertised for public sale ? 
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*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GRAHAM Murray, Buteshire) : The Secre- 
tary for Scotland has directed the 
attention of the responsible authorities 
to the approaching dispersion of the 
Culloden Collection, and the question 
whether any of the relics are of a 
character suitable for acquisition on 
behalf of the nation will receive due 
consideration. 


CHINA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he can give 
any information with regard to new 
arrangements recently concluded between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of China other than that 
already in possession of the House ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
I am afraid that the information which 
the hon. Member desires could hardly be 
given within the limits of a Parliamentary 
answer, But he will find it in the text 
of the new Anglo-Chinese agreement 
regarding the Burmese frontier, which 
will be presented before long. 

*Sir CHARLES DILK# (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman could say when the 
arrangement would be made public ? 

Mr. CURZON: No, I cannot give 
the exact date. We are waiting for the 
production of the maps, which will show 
the difference between the old arrange- 
ment and the new. We hope that it 
will be before the end of the present 
Session. 

*Sir C. DILKE asked whether the 
arrangement did not refer to matters 
other than those concerning the Burmese 
frontier ? 

Mr. CURZON: Speaking from re- 
collection, my impression is that it does. 


BRITISH ARMY IN INDIA. 

Caprain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the system of enlisting 
Eurasians (the descendants of English- 
men, Scotchmen, and Irishmen in India) 
into the British Army in India, as 
carried on in past years, may now, in 
view of the strongly expressed desire of 

VOL. L. [FourtH sERtEs. ] 
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this class of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
receive more distinct encouragement 
from the Government ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
question has been more than once care- 
fully considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government, who are not prepared to 
make any change in the regulations 
under which this class can enlist in the 


Crete. 


British Army. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF A TRAVELLER. 

Mr. J. HOWARD (Middlesex, Tot- 
tenham) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
his attention has been called to a letter in 
The Times of the 2nd instant from Miss 
Cooper, and a further letter in that of 
the 8th instant from Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
writing from Geneva, relating to the 
disappearance under mysterious circum- 
stances of Mr. James Robert Cooper, of 
Reigate, on his way from Zermatt to the 
Riffel Alp; and whether, as_ both 
writers express surprise that no public 
notice had been taken of the event, he 
will cause inquiries to be made with a 
view to elicit, if possible, some explana- 
tion of the matter ? 

Mr. CURZON : Instructions will be 
sent to Her Majesty’s Minister at Berne 
to furnish a Report on this subject. 


CRETE 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
has any information as to the alleged 
preparations of the Mahommedans of 
Candia to attack in force the camp of 
Archanes in the neighbourhood of 
Candia ; and whether the Admirals and 
Military authorities have received warn- 
ing of the preparations for this 
expedition ? 

Mr. CURZON: On the 7th instant 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Athens heard 
from the Greek Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that the Cretan refugees at Syra 
were apprehensive of an attack on 
Archanes by Mussulmans collected at 
Candia for the purpose. Sir A. Biliotti 
has, however, reported by telegraph that 
no Mussulmans had collected in Candia 
with the object of attacking the village, 
but that the cutting off until lately of 
the water supply which had undermined 


38 
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the sources near Archanes had offered a 
very strong provocation to the Mussul- 
mans to attack the place. Such an 
attack had, however, been averted by 
the measures taken by Colonel Chermside, 
who had given frequent warnings of the 
possibility of trouble both tothe Turkish 


authorities and to the insurgents. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whether 
there was any truth in the statement 
that the foreign Admirals had decided, 
and published their decision, that for the 
future all columns marching into the 
interior of Crete shall be strengthened 
and take cannon with them, and that 
any attack on the part of the insurgents 
shall be visited with severe reprisals ? 


Mr. CURZON : Lhave made inquiries 
in regard to the subject mentioned by the 
hon. Member, and I find that neither at 
the Foreign Office nor at the Admiralty 
has any information been received on the 
matter. 


Mr. DILLON said the statement had 
been made in all the London journals, 
and he should repeat the Question. 


Fever Outbreak 


WICKLOW HARBOUR. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he can state if he will introduce 
a Bill this Session to enable the funds to 
be obtained to repair Wicklow Harbour ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir, as I have 
already stated in this House, a Bill 
dealing with the subject is ia course of 
preparation, and will be introduced as 
soon as ready if I can be assured that it 
will meet with no opposition. 


DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, inasmuch as the 
police being a civil force are under 
the control of the municipal authorities 
in Great Britain, he will introduce 
a Measure to give the Dublin Cor- 
poration similar authority over the 
Dublin Metropolitan police ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir, 
I am not prepared to introduce a 


Measure such as suggested in this Ques- | 


tion. 
Mr. Curzon. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Government will 
|proceed with the Measure which pro- 
| posed to endow a system of agricultural 
|and technical training under the control 
\of an Irish department ; whether the 
| Government will consider the desirability 
|of including the promised provisions for 
technical instruction in the Bill already 
| introduced, instead of dealing with it by 
a subsidiary Bill ; and, whether the sum 
|provided from Imperial funds in this 
| year’s Budget will be so utilised without 
elay ? 
| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Agricultural and Industries (Treland) 
Bill has already been withdrawn, and it 
was publicly stated by the First Lord of 
the Treasury that the proposed Measure 
dealing with technical education in Ire- 
land would not be proceeded with. 


| 








| 
| FEVER OUTBREAK 
(BELMULLET UNION). 

Mr. FIELD ; I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Jieutenant of 
Ireland (1) whether he is aware that, 
in February 1897, the medical officer, 
Dr. Cleary, reported to the guardians of 
Belmullet Union an epidemic of fever, 
and asked that proper sanitary precau- 
tions should be taken; (2) whether the 
Government will give a grant to relieve 
the distress and provide the nourishment 
| necessary for the islanders of Inniskea ; 
_and (3) whether, as the communication 
| between the mainland and the island is 
'by open boat, it will be improved and 








\facilitated during this exceptional 
period ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 


facts are as stated in the first paragraph. 
|The fever cases referred to occurred on 
|the mainland where, I regret to state, 
| fever is seldom entirely absent, owing to 
| the insanitary condition of many of the 
dwellings of the people. The necessary 
sanitary precautions were at once adopted 
by the guardians, and the medical in- 
spector of the Local Government Board 
was instructed personally to satisfy him- 
iself that all the requisite steps were 
‘taken, as well as to assist the guardians 
by his advice. As regards the islanders 
| of Inniskea, relief and nourishment have 
‘ioe been provided for those of the 
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islanders who are sick or destitute. The 
Congested Districts Board have placed 
their steamer at the disposal of the 
guardians and the local ofticials for the 
purpose of communication with the 
island. 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
assured that the Congested Districts 
Board has granted the free use of a large 
shed for the nursing of the fever-stricken 
people of Inniskea Island ; (2) whether he 
is aware that on Monday last Mr. Charles 
Kennedy, a member of the Congested 
Districts Board, attended a meeting of 
committee of the Belmullet Board of 
Guardians, and offered, on behalf of the 
Congested Districts Board, to sell some 
vacant sheds, at a price varying from 
£20 to £100, to the Board of Guardians 
for nursing purposes; and (3) if such 
is the fact, the Local Government Board 
will provide free hospital accommodation 
for the invalids of Inniskea Island ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Congested Districts Board have lent 
buildings on Inniskea Island to the Board 
of Guardians free of all cost or expense. 
I understand that Mr. Kennedy did not 
make the offer alleged in the second 
paragraph. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE(Monaghan, N.): 
IT beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether no direct telegraphic 
communication exists between the North 
of Ireland and the two important centres 
of Oxford and Cambridge; has com- 
plaint been made to the Department 
that messages recently sent from these 
places took two hours to reach Belfast ; 
and will a remedy be provided for 
this ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The answer to 
the first two Questions is in the affirm- 
ative. The messages referred to by the 
hon. Member were multiple press tele- 
grams of some length, and in view of 
the pressure of business at the time, the 
delay which occurred seems to have been 
unavoidable. The number of telegrams 
between Oxford and Cambridge and the 
North of Ireland is not suflicient to 
justify the establishment of direct tele- 
graphic communication. 
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AND LEITRIM LIGHT 

RAILWAY. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: TI beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he has received the Report of the auditor 
of the Cavan and Leitrim Light Rail- 
way; whether he is aware that the 
directors still keep their office in Dublin 
at a cost of £500 to the cesspayers, who 
have guaranteed this line, and that the 
line is still unable to pay a dividend 
without a baronial contribution from 
Cavan and Leitrim; and, will he call 
the attention of the Treasury to this 
wasteful expenditure ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The Report was 
received on the 4th June. It is within 
the discretion of the directors of the 
company where its central offices shall 
be, and, even assuming that any addi- 
tional expense is caused by the offices of 
the company being in Dublin instead of 
at one of the towns on their liue, it is 
by no means clear that the affairs of the 
company, and therefore the interests of 
the cesspayers, would benefit by a 
change. 


CAVAN 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (1) whether any 
complaints have been received of the 
manner in which Head Constable Dal- 
ton, of Swanlinbar, is at present con- 
ducting the police affairs of that district ; 
and (2) when will an officer be placed 
in charge of it ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
reply to the first paragraph is in the 
negative. The district only became 
vacant on the Ist ultimo, and an officer 
will be appointed to it as soon as one is 
available. 


POST OFFICE TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGES. 

Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether the post office 
paid anything, either by purchase or as 
royalty or otherwise, for permission to 
use patented instruments in the Post 
Office telephone exchanges ; and, if so, 
how much was paid, over how many 
years and for what patents, giving the 
total sum paid for each patent ? 
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*Mr. HANBURY: The Post Office 
has not at any time purchased or paid 
royalty for the right to use a telephone 
patent. Such instruments as it required 
before the expiration of the patent in 
1891 were all of the Gower Bell pattern, 
and were obtained by purchase under 
agreement with the holders of the 
patent. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
give the House any information as to 
when the Committee on Old Age Pensions 
is likely to present its Report ; and, if 


year, whether the Government, in view 
of the great interest taken in this Ques- 
tion, will introduce a Measure to deal 
with the subject next Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I am informed that the Committee 
hope to conclude taking evidence next 
week, and report some time in the course 


will be taken on the Report until the 
Report is in our hands. At present I 


have not the slightest idea what the 
Report is going to be. 


CHAFF-CUTTING MACHINES 
(ACCIDENTS) BILL. 


sider the advisability of altering 
Standing Orders, so that Members may 


a Bill is read the Third time? 


from a Committee unless the Bill 


have a reasonable time allowed to consider 
Amendments made in Committee before | 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I entirely agree with my hon. 
Friend that it is inexpedient for the 
House to discuss the Report of a Bill) 
as | 
amended is in their hands—in other | 
words, until the Bill has been reprinted. Bill on Monday, the First Lord of the 
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But let me say that my hon. Friend has 
only to say “I object” and it is impos- 
sible for the Bill to be proceeded with 
after midnight. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) asked Mr. Speaker what alter- 
ation could be made in the Rules of the 
House to "prevent the possibility of such 
an occurrence again. 





Mr. JAMES RANKIN (Hereford-| 
shire, Leominster) : I beg to ask the First 


that Report is presented before next | 


of the autumn. I cannot say what course | 


Mr. R, ASCROFT (Oldham): I beg | 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury | 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the Chaff-Cutting Machines 
(Accidents) Bill, which was before the | 
Grand Committee on Trade on Monday | 
last, was on the following day read the 
Third time before copies of the Bill as 
amended in Committee had been supplied | 
to Members ; and, whether he will con- | 
the | 


| *Mr. SPEAKER: I have had some 
| experience with reference to the process 
of revising the Standing Orders. It 
| generally takes a good deal of time. The 
‘right hon. Member asked me what 
alteration was necessary. I must 
respectfully decline to draft an amend- 

ment to the Standing Orders at a 
/moment’s notice. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Perhaps my 
right hon. Friend will undertake that, 
[Laughter.] 

*Sir H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.) asked whether the Speaker could not 
give directions to the Clerks at the Table 
not to allow a Bill to be put down for 
consideration until it had been reprinted. 
The case that had been mentioned was not 
the only one. It had occurred already this 
week. By pure chance he was able to 
interfere in one case in which a Bill was 
before a Committee one day and was 
put down for consideration with a large 
number of Amendments the next. He 
thought this abuse of the Rules of the 
| House could be prevented without the 
necessity of any alteration of the Standing 
Orders 4 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think I should be 
taking too much upon myself if I 

gave such directions. It has always 
been the practice to put down these 

Bills for consideration as amended 
|on their being reported to the House. 
'They then appear among the Orders of 

the Day, and if they have not yet been 

|reprinted when the Order is called on, 

‘hon. Members have sometimes brought 
| that fact to the attention of the Chair, 
| which generally suggests that the Bill 
should not be taken until the House has 
|had an opportunity of seeing and con- 
sidering the Amendments made in Com- 
‘mittee. But this is a matter in which 
the House must take care of itself. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) asked whether, before the House 
considered the Workmen’s Compensation 
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Treasury would have it reprinted with 
the Amendments that had been made ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he would consult the proper 
authorities as to whether that could be 
done. 


TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION. 

Mr. ASCROFT : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, in view of 
the recommendations of the Commission 
on Elementary Education in 1888, and 
of various Committees since that date 
in favour of a system of State-aided 
Superannuation, and also of the pro- 
mises made by the Government in 1896 
to bring in a Bill on the subject, whether 
he can give any information as to the 
date when the Bill will be introduced ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : Questions on this subject have 
been put several times in the course of 
the Session and I have given but one 
answer which I am afraid I cannot 


modify. 


LAND LAW ACTS (IRELAND). ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) asked the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland whether he was in a position to 
state the names of gentlemen who were 
to constitute the Commission to inquire 
into the administration of the Land Acts 
and Land Purchase Acts in Ireland. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Royal Commission to be appointed to 
inquire into the procedure and _ practice 
and the methods of valuation followed 
under the Land Law Acts and the Land 
Purchase Acts, Ireland, will be con- 
stituted as follows :— 


The right hon. Sir Edward Fry, for- 
merly one of the Judges of Her Majesty’s 
Court of Appeal, will be the Chairman, 

The other Members will be Mr. Robert 
Vigers, and Mr. George Gordon, experts 
in the valuation of land; Mr. Traill and 
Mr. George Fottrell. 

Mr. Cherry, Q.C., will act as Secretary 
of the Commission. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: 1 should like 
to put a Question to the First Lord of 
the Treasury in connection with this 
subject. He is perhaps aware that there 
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has been standing on the Paper in my 
name for some time a notice giving the 
House an opportunity of expressing its 
| disapproval of the issue of this Com- 
| mission, I should like to ask whether he 
can arrange for a day for the discussion 
of this matter ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The right hon. Gentleman has 
only just given notice of this Question. 
Perhaps he would put it off, in order 
that I may give a final answer, to this 
day week. It is impossible next week 
that I should find a day, for reasons 
with which this House is very familiar. 
May I point out to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, that there has been a 
whole night spent already on Irish 
Estimates in discussing this particular 
Question. With a view of winding up 
\the Session I am not of course very 
|anxious to give days, of which there are 
/Only two left to me, to carry out what 
\is absolutely the minimum programme 
|of legislation. Would the right hon. 
|Gentleman before next Friday consider 
| this suggestion? The Vote for the Land 
Commission has not yet been passed ; I 
believe I could undertake—it is only a 
provisional suggestion—that if that Vote 
were allowed to be passed in the ordinary 
course under the Standing Order, I 
would take the report of that Vote first 
upon the day which under the Standing 
Order is given to the discussion of the 
Report stage of Supply. It appears to 
me that that might meet the views 
of the right hon. Gentleman and would 
not involve the deferring of our holiday, 
which many of us are very desirous to 
have. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Of course, I shall 
naturally give my best consideration to 
the suggestion which the right hon. 
Gentleman has thrown out. I would 
|only put it to him that the issue of this 
Commission is, as he will admit, a 
subject of very great importance indeed, 
and there is a great deal to be said 
against taking a specific and definite 
matter of this kind in connection with a 
mere discussion on the Estimates, I think 
he will recognise that, but I will, how- 
ever, consult hon. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land on this matter. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: With regard to 
|the Land Commission, will the Chief 


Royal Commission. 
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Secretary give us the addresses and 
qualifications of Mr. Robert Vigers and 
Mr. George Gordon ? 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
afraid I cannot give the addresses. Mr. 
Robert Vigers is very well known as a 
land surveyor and valuer in London. 
Mr. George Gordon is also an eminent 
man in his profession ; he is a native of 
Scotland—[Jrish laughter|—and _ has 
been engaged very largely in the service 
of the Crofters’ Commission. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Have either of 
these gentlemen visited Ireland in their 
lives ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I can- 
not say. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Is Dr. Traill our 
eminent Orange friend of 
College ? 


Trinity 


[No answer was given. ] 


GROUND GAME ACT 
(EXTENSION TO COPYHOLDERS) BILL. 
Second Reading upon Wednesday, 
21st July. 


MOTIONS. 


POLLING ARRANGEMENTS 
(PARLIAMENTARY BOROUGHS) BILL. 


To amend the law relating to the Arnange- 
ment of Polling Districts in Parliamentary 
Boroughs, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bond, Mr. Harrison, and Colonel Hughes; 
presented and read the First time; to be read 
a Second time upon Tuesday next, and to 
be printed.—[Bill 307.] 


POLLING DISTRICTS 
(COUNTY COUNCILS) BILL. 

To make further provision with respect 
to the Arrangement of Polling Districts for 
the Election of County Councillors, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Bond, Mr. Harrison, and 


Colonel Hughes; presented and read the First | 


time; to be read a Second time upon Tuesday 
next, and to be printed.—[Bill 308.] 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 


{COMMONS} 
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| ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


| 


| SUPPLY. 
(SIXTEENTH ALLOTTED DAY). 


Considered in Committee. 





| [The Cuarrman of Ways and Meays, 
Mr. J. W. Lowruer, in the Chair. ] 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1897-8. 
Crass IT. 
| Motion made, and Question proposed— 


| 
| 


“That a sum, not exceeding £26,247, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1898, for the Salaries 

'and Expenses of the Ottice of Public Works in 
Ireland.” 

*Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
commented on the action of the Office of 
Works in regard to the Waterford, Dun- 
garvan, and Lismore Railway Company, 
and referred to the large sums which 
had been contributed by the late Duke 
| of Devonshire on the construction and 
furtherance of the line. This line was 
opened for traffic in 1878, the share capi- 
tal was £280,000, and the loan capital 
£113,333. This undertaking cost a 
great deal more than the estimate. The 
total cost of construction came to 
£478,000. The late Duke of Devon- 
shire contributed £71,280 to the share 
capital of the company, as well as subse- 
quent sums to a considerable amount. 
| But for the enormous sums he had ad- 
| vauced,.and the deep interest he took in 
| Ireland and in his property there, the line 

would have been absolutely derelict. 
'The County Grand Jury of Waterford 

pledged the county cess—a rate to which 

it should be remembered they did not at 
| all contribute—to the extent of £14,000 
|a year. It was said at the time that this 
| guarantee would never be called upon. 
| But what had happened? The line had 
| been built 22 years, and during all 
| those years the ratepayers had been pay- 
| ing £14,000 a year to provide the share- 
| holders with their dividends; a most 
| monstrous taxation considering that the 
people who pay had had no voice what- 
| ever in the imposition of the tax. In the 
| barony in which he lived the tax 
amounted to 11}d. in the pound, and in 
| the adjoining barony it was ls. 34d. in 
‘the pound. Under these circumstances 
\ 
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he maintained, considering that the rate- | 
payers had paid for the last 22 years | 
£308,000 in the shape of the guarantee, | 
and that they were still liable for another | 
18 years to pay this £14,000 a year, or 
a lump sum of £252,000, before any 
action was taken by the Treasury, it was‘ 
only just and right that their wishes | 
should be consulted. But the ratepayers | 
who partly owned the line had been | 
treated in the most extraordinary way 
by the Board of Works. The Board had 
an inspection of the line eight years ago, 
and the Report made by the inspector 
was favourable to the management of the 
line. In the spring of this year, however, 
an engineer went down without notice, 
went over the line and examined it 
thoroughly and reported to the Board. 
The Board was asked to give a copy of 
the report of the inspection to the local 
directors. They refused, stating that it 
was a confidential document ; but, they 
added : 

“Tt does not appear from the Report that 
the management of the line was in any sense 
defective, and no improvements would be sug- 
gested by a perusal of the Report.” 
Nevertheless the Board communicated 
with Mr. Curry, the agent of the Duke 
of Devonshire in London, that it was 
their intention to supersede the local 
director with a director of their own, and 
it was only at the request of the Duke 
of Devonshire that this contemplated 
action was communicated to the local 
directors. It was a curious thing that if 
there was any fault to be found with the 
management of the line those who were 
managing it should not be made 
acquainted with what was wrong. Yet 
he had been informed that the report of 
the inspector was submitted without 
hesitation to the directors of the Ross- 
lare and Fishguard Railway Company, 
who were said to be in negotiation for the 
purchase of the line. The tax for the 
maintenance of the line 
lld. in the pound on the county rate- 
payers of the County of Waterford, and 
to 8d. in the pound on the ratepayers 
of the City of Waterford. This tax 
pressed very heavily on the ratepayers 
of what was a very poor county. It was 
to avoid that heavy taxation that an Act 
was passed in 1883 guaranteeing from 
the Treasury 2 per cent. if there was a 
local guarantee of 4 or 5 per cent. to aid 
in the construction of railways in Ire- 
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amounted to 





land. He maintained that the ratepayers 
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of the County of Waterford should par- 
ticipate in the advantages of that legisla- 
tion. The line in question did not differ 
materially from lines in various parts of 
the country which had been helped by the 
contribution from the Treasury. It might 
be said that there was ne congested dis- 
trict in Waterford, but if there were no 
such districts in the sense of the Act 
there were districts which were ex- 
eeedingly poor. In the Union of Dun- 
garvan there were large districts in- 
habited by people whose valuation did 
not exceed £5, and in the Lismore Union 
the total number of valuations were 
£4,400, or which £3,200 were under a 
valuation of £10 a year. Then there was 
a great deal of waste land in the county 
of Waterford. The total area of the 
county was 461,552 acres, and no less 
than 123,742 acres were waste or under 
water, so that there was nearly a third 
of the county waste. It might be said 
that the interests of the ratepayers would 
be carefully looked after by the Trea- 
sury, but those who had any experience 
of the Treasury in Ireland could have no 
confidence whatever in them. After very 
little consultation the Treasury intended 
to dispose of the line to some company 
which the ratepayers knew very little 
about. He could not understand why 
there should be such hugger-mugger 
about those consultations. The rate- 
payers of Waterford had as large an in- 
terest in the line as the Treasury had, 
and the right hon. Gentleman was bound 
by the promise he had made to a large 
and influential deputation to place before 
the ratepayers of Waterford what his 
intentions were in regard to the line 
before any action was taken. Under 
the Act of 1883 the ratepayers would 
have been entitled to £8,000 a year 
towards paying their guarantee, and 
if the line had been constructed a 
few years after 1883 they would 
have been entitled to some of the 
free gifts that were given from the Im- 
perial Exchequer for the construction of 
railways in Ireland. He thought it was 
too bad that the people of Waterford 
should be debarred from participating in 
the benefits of that legislation. The 
Duke of Devonshire had consented to 
forego his entire claim of £70,000 if the 
Treasury would forego their claim of 
£93,000. The directors of the line had 
met the representatives of the ratepayers 
and had offered them four out of the 
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nine seats on the Board of Directors, 
and whatever the line earned over its 
working expenses. 

*Dr. COMMINS (Cork, 8.E.), said he 
he wished to acknowledge the courtesy of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but he 
thought he could show the right hon. 
Gentleman that he had been led astray 
with regard to the case of Kinsale. The 
Board of Works were responsible for the 
present impasse. They had dealt with 
the town as though it wished to repudiate 
its debts, and there was no ground for 
such an idea. £6,500 was to be borrowed 
from the Board of Works for the purpose | 
of constructing a harbour. The Board | 
of Works undertook to do the work, and | 
when it was completed, in 1885, it was 
found that the cost was over £21,000, 
or more than £3,000 above their own 
estimates, and the debt which the local | 
authorities had undertaken, instead of 
£6,500 as they expected, had been in-'! 
creased to nearly £12,000—a _ burden 
which had proved entirely beyond their 
resources. The population of Kinsale at | 
the last census was 4,600, and the gross | 
valuation was £5,574, while the practical 
valuation was £5,000, or only £1 1s. 24d. 
per head of the population. The enforce- | 
ment of the claims of the Board of Works 
had been most ruinous to the town. The 
rates had been made very burdensome, | 
and nearly all the shipping had been | 
driven from the port by the heavy | 
harbour dues entailed by the debt. 
In the meantime the fishing trade 
had gone down. In 1885 there were 
876 boats using the pier, and in| 
1890 there were only 91. Yet the Board 
of Works had exacted the arrears of the 
debt by appeal to nearly every court in the | 
land, piling up large bills of costs by the 
way. Though £5,958 had been paid off 
the original debt of £12,000, the out- 
standing claim was only £1,000 less than 
the claim of 1885. A collector of Cus- | 
toms had been appointed, and also a 
collector of the port duties, under the Re- 
ceiving Order of the Court. This col- 
lector did what he had never heard of | 
being done elsewhere—instead of taking | 
the usual bond for the payment of the 
dues, he had seized vessels and de- 
tained them till payment was made. | 
The result was that captains of | 
vessels dare not come near the port. | 
If the Secretary of the Treasury would 
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Harbour Commissioners or the Town 
Commissioners were personally con- 
cerned, for all they were trying to do was 
to stand between the Board of Works 
and the cruel pressure upon poor people 
who could not pay. If the Treasury 
would remit the whole amount of the 
loan, they would not be guilty of an ex- 
treme piece of generosity ; at all events, 
he would ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to do something in order to prevent 
the ruin that threatened the port. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY understood there 
was a promise by the Irish Secretary 
that a settlement would be made upon 
this occasion with regard to the Irish 
railway policy of the Government. With 
regard to the Irish Board of Works, of 
course it was natural for the Irish Secre- 
tary to appoint a Scotchman at the head 
of the Department. The Irish Board 


| of Works, so-called, consisted of one Eng- 


lishman, one Scotchman, and one Irish- 
man. It was in reality a branch of the 
British Treasury. He had long con- 
sidered what ought to be done with the 
Irish Board of Works, and he was pre- 
pared to make a suggestion of a prac- 
tical kind. There was a gentleman for 
some years very favourably’ known in 
this House as an obstructor. He was 


now in “another place,” and would 


make, he could not help thinking, a 
capital head of the Irish Board of Works 
—he referred to Mr. Jabez Balfour. 
[Laughter.| Notwithstanding all the 
millions it had had the expenditure of, 
it could not point to a single creditable 
undertaking. Reference had been made 
to the action of the Custom House officer 
at Kinsale, who had very harshly put in 
force the law against the local people, 
but one little thing had not been men- 
tioned—namely, that the Government, 
as a reward to this officer for his strin- 
gent action, had transferred him to Hart- 
lepool at an increased salary. Now, 
apropos of the Waterford, Dungarvan, 
and Lismore Railway, Irish Members had 
not much to say of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, when he sat in this House as Lord 
Hartington, but if any man on the Trea- 
sury Bench would show him a letter from 
the Duke to the Treasury saying he was 
perfectly satisfied with the proposed 
action of the Treasury, he should be 
quite satisfied also. If the Duke said he 
was satisfied, he was quite sure a fair 





consider the matter he would see that| thing would have been done. A shark 
this was not a question in which the| of an attorney ran a Bill through this 


Mr. P. J. Power. 
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House and the House of Lords saddling 
Waterford with a guarantee of £14,000 
per annum, and the first thing the rate- 
payers knew of it was that they were 
liable for the guarantee. Lord Redes- 
dale, in consequence of that scandal, 
passed a Standing Order making it im- 
possible for any private Bill to pass with- 
out the previous sanction of the different 
local bodies down to the Boards of 
Guardians. The county had had to find 
that money for the last 22 years. The 
Duke of Devonshire provided out of his 
own pocket first £70,000, then another 
£70,000, and then again, out of his own 
pocket, made a line from Lismore to 
Fermoy. He could say that the Devon- 
shire family had taken a real, practical, 
and paternal interest in the care of this 
county of Waterford. For every sove- 
reign the British Treasury had spent, the 
Devonshire family had advanced two. 
Not only had they found the sovereigns, 
but they had provided the rolling stock. 
And what was the position to-day? The 
Shylock of the British Treasury came 
down and proposed to sell out the line, 
while the Duke of Devonshire, whose 
family had spent, one way and another, 
close on a quarter of a million on the 
line, was left absolutely without a fraction 
to show for his public-spirited enterprise. 
Was it not aremarkable thing that a Mem- 
ber of the British Cabinet should have his 
interests looked after by the representa- 
tives of the Irish Benches? [Laughter.] 
The Duke was in the position of being a 
member of the Cabinet, and he could not 
say a word to defend his own interests 
against the Treasury, because his inte- 
rests were those of the locality, and be- 
cause he had practically made the line. 
One proposal was to sell the line to the 
Great Western Railway of England, and 
another proposal was to sell it to another 
English company which’ consisted of the 
Town Clerk of Birmingham, behind 
whom was the London and North 
Western Railway Company, and the 
generosity of the Town Clerk was shown 
in the promotion of a Bill on which 
the name of the Secretary to the Treasury 
figured in large print to deprive the local 
pilcts of Wexford of their pilotage fees 
All these things had been done behind 
the backs of the Irish representatives. 
The Government urged that they were 
anxious for the interest of the locality. 
If he thought that the Town Clerk 
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of Birmingham and his friends had a real 
plan for making a harbour at Rosslare and 
giving a live end to the Rossmore line he 
would support the scheme provided they 
did not get the £14,000 which the rate- 
payers of County Waterford had hitherto 
been paying. But under the Act passed 
23 years ago the £14,000 a year which 
the taxpayers of Waterford had been pay- 
ing would be handed over to the Town 
Clerk of Birmingham and his friends to 
further this scheme. It would be better 
to hand the line over to the Duke of 
Devonshire and the people of the locality. 
The least they could expect from the 
Chief Secretary was that he should act 
in the position of Devil’s Advocate for 
Ireland against the Treasury ; the right 
hon. Gentleman’s point of view should be 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Secretary to the Treasury. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s point of view should be 
the Irish point of view, and he should try 
to make the most for his clients. If it 
was felt that Ireland was a kind of Old 
Man of the Sea on the back of this coun- 
try he prayed the Government to lay 
down the burden. The Irish representa- 
tives would take over the country as a 
going concern. England had governed 
Ireland for 700 years, and except the 
erection of poorhouses, police barracks, 
and lunatic asylums he did not know 
what England had to show as the result 
of her government. 

Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.) said that this subject was of con- 
siderable interest to Ireland, and the inci- 
dents described by his hon. and learned 
Friend had created much hardship to the 
ratepayers of the district. Twenty-three 
years ago this extraordinary Act of Par- 
liament was run through Parliament, and 
the effect of it was that a charge of 
£14,000 a year for 35 years had been 
imposed on the ratepayers of the county 
and city in proportion to the particular 
district through which the line ran. The 
ratepayers had to pay 5 per cent. on the 
money advanced. A few years ago when 
he was on the Leinster Circuit he had on 
one ocasion to make an application to the 
Judge not to permit the Grand Jury to 
refuse to pass a presentment of £6,000 ; 
but under the Act of Parliament the 
Judge had to decide that the Grand Jury 
of the City had no option in the matter, 
and if they did not choose to pass the 
presentment the Judge had power to 
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order the money to be paid; and he|Treasury would not press forward 
ordered accordingly. Thus from year to} matters in such a way as to render it 
year this state of things had been going | hopeless for the ratepayers to get rid of 
on, and he urged that it was important|this great burden.  [‘ Hear, hear.”] 
to see to whom this line was to be dis-| There was another matter to which he 
posed. He remembered that some years | desired to refer, if it was in order upon 
ago there was a scheme for connecting} this Vote. It was a matter connected 
Rosslare with Wexford by rail and con-| with the Richmond District Lunatic 
necting Rosslare with Milford by a line}; Asylum at Dublin. No doubt the right 
of steamers. That scheme was strenu-|hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
ously advocated by himself as counsel for | Treasury had had his attention called to 
the promoters, with the assistance of his|it. The Richmond District Lunatic 
learned Friend Mr. Healy, and the right | Asylum was a most important institution, 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member | for it was the asylum for the city of 
for the University of Dublin (he thought) | Dublin, the county town of Drogheda, 


as strenuously opposed it. and the counties of Dublin, Wicklow, 
Mr. CARSON: I have forgotten all|and Louth, all of which districts con- 
about it. tributed in proportion to their population. 


Mr. Ssryeant HEMPHILL said his| It was an admitted fact that the build- 
own memory was rather better. The| ing was quite inadequate for the number 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, he | of lunatics sent there. In fact, the over- 
recollected, demonstrated that the line|crowding was becoming a_ crying 
would be a failure, and that Wexford grievance, the excess of occupants over 
would be exactly in the same position as | accommodation beingsomething startling. 
the poor city and county of Waterford ; | The Board of Control or managers of the 
and the Grand Jury very wisely refused | Asylum had lately bought a site in the 
to guarantee the line. Now it was sug-| neighbourhood of Dublin as a sort of 
gested that this Waterford, Dungarvon | auxiliary asylum, and they were also 
and Lismore Railway was to be sold to! contracting to erect a very extensive 
some company connected with Birming-| building on the site, the cost of which 
ham, who would probably run a line to} would amount altogether to very nearly 
Milford and connect with Rosslare by £200,000. For that purpose of course it 
water. But when they got to Rosslare} was necessary that they should raise 
they would have to get this line through} money. Last year the Board of Control 
to Wexford; and they would find the|had to contract (for the purpose of 
same difficulties which the engineers at} building from time to time) a loan from 
the time of which he had spoken demon- | the Treasury amounting to some 
strated to the Grand Jury of Wexford. | £78,000 odd. Under a recent Act the 
They proved that the thing could not| Board of Control could go into the public 
be done in effect, and if this bergain was | market and getloans on better terms than 
carried out, the result would be that this | they could get from the British Exchequer, 
wretched railway would continue to be! because under the Local Loans Act the 
the failure it had hitherto been, and the | Exchequer were requiring 3} per cent. 
ratepayers would have to be paying interest, whereas in the present state of 
5 per cent. for the next fifteen years | the money market with Consols at 2%, it 
or whatever the time might be. He! was obvious much better terms could be 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman | obtained. | What happened ? They 
who had the conduct of Treasury matters | wanted to redeem the Treasury loan, 
in that House, would take all these} and they accordingly applied to the 
things into consideration ; and he hoped, | Board of Works to ascertain what sum 
whatever was done, that the line would! would be required. The Board of Works 
not be disposed of in such a manner as| informed them that, taking the Local 
to leave no chance of relieving the rate-| Loan Stock at its present price of £114, 
payers. That was his sole object in| the sum of £89,613 6s. 11d. would be 
troubling the House. If the line were required to redeem the debt of £78,000. 
put up to public competition, it might | That meant, in other words, that in order 
be purchased by some company who! to get rid of this debt to the Treasury 
would be able to work it to advantage. | and go into the open market the Board 
But in the meantime, he hoped that the | of Control would have to pay what would 

| 


Mr. Serjeant Hemphill. 
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be in the nature of a fine of £11,000 if 
they wanted to raise money at a lower 
rate of interest. He wished particularly 
to call the attention of his right hon. 
Friend to that matter in the hope that 
he would be able to see his way to accept 
the £78,000 at par, and not make this 
profit of £11,000 at the cost of the 
ratepayers of Dublin and the other 
contributory counties. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
wished to put the main facts of the Water- 
ford and Dungarvan Railway clearly 
before the House. The railway, con- 
structed under a guarantee given on 
behalf of the ratepayers, was worked in 
such a way that the ratepayers were 
liable to an annual payment of £14,000. 
They had thus already paid over 
£300,000, and were liable for £250,000 
more. The line also owed the Duke of 
Devonshire between £70,000 and 
£80,000, and the Treasury something 
like £93,000. A short time ago it 
became known by a mere chance that 
the Treasury were about to foreclose, | 
dismiss the directors, and take the! 
management into their own hands, and 
sell the line. As soon as this became 
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known a strong opposition developed, and | 
the Treasury were induced to postpone | 
action until the people of the locality) 
had time to consider the matter. During | 
the Easter recess the question was con- 
sidered by the ratepayers and the 
directors, and a proposal was made to| 
the Treasury which he thought an! 
admirable one, and one that ought to! 
have been accepted on the spot. It was | 
proposed that the ratepayers should in| 
future have four representatives on the | 
board of directors to five representing | 
the shareholders. 





The Duke of Devon-| 
shire offered to forego the whole of his| 
£70,000 on the understanding that the| 
Treasury would also forego their debt, as | 


they had done in innnumerable cases in | 
other parts of Ireland. The result of | 
this would have been to relieve the eate-| the amount advanced by the Treasury. The 


payers to the extent of £2,500 or £3,000 | 


a year. There was a further arrange- 


ment that at the end of the period | 


covered by the guarantee one-half of the 
profits of the line should go to the rate- 
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quarter of a million in the locality—was 
willing to forego his £70,000, the Treasury 
refused to forego their £93,000, and their 
refusal was of the most decided character. 
Their action was niggardly and unwise. 
He understood that the Treasury had not 
only decided absolutely to refuse the 
scheme, but were negotiating for the sale 
of the line to another company. The 
shareholders was one in which the rate- 
shareholders was one in which the rate- 
payers of the city and county would 
derive large and immediate relief from 
this enormous tax, and in any scheme 
for the sale of the line the relief of the 
ratepayers must be a leading feature. 
He joined in what had been said by the 
hon. Member for Waterford County, that 
there was a great deal of needless secresy 
about the proceedings which was offen- 
sive and unjust to the people most in- 
terested, the ratepayers, who had already 
j tid three times as much as was due to 
the Treasury and were still liable for 
twice as much as was due. Was it not 
monstrous that the whole future of the 
property should be bargained away by 
the Treasury behind the backs of the 
ratepayers who had paid this enormous 
sum, and were liable still? The Grand 
Jury of the County of Waterford had 
passed the following resolution :— 


“ Before any decision is made by the Treasury 
the public should be informed as to the pro- 
posals of the various railways offering to 
acquire the line, so that the county and city 
of Waterford may be enabled to express opinions 
on the subject.” 


The City Grand Jury had also resolved 
that— 


“This Grand Jury, representative of the rate- 
payers of the city of Waterford, views with 
indignation the grasping and selfish attitude 
adopted by the Treasury relative to the 
W.D.L.R. The ratepayers of this city and 
county have already paid more than three 
times, and are still liable for more than twice, 


ratepayers are, therefore, by far the largest 
creditors, and their interests should receive the 
first and fullest consideration. We, therefore, 
demand that no sale or transfer of the line be 
made until the views of the ratepayers have 
been ascertained. We refuse to recognise that 


payers ouly, one-half to the shareholders. | Mr. Hanbury has any moral or equitable right 


The scheme was universally approved in 
the locality. The only difficulty was 
with the Treasury ; and although the 
Duke of Devonshire—who had spent a 


| to be sole arbiter of this, to us, vitally im- 


portant matter, and we urgently request the 
assistance of all Irish Members to resist and 
defeat the arrangement by which the Treasury 


eae to sell the line without competition 
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to a group of English financiers and profes- 
sional company promoters totally ignorant of 
the views and interests of those most deeply 
affected.” 


In addition to these telegrams, he had 
received numerous others from important 
representative gentlemen in the City and 
County of Waterford, protesting against 
any sale whatever behind the backs of 
the ratepayers. Of the relative merits 
of the two schemes of sale he was not 
able to speak, because he did not know 
anything about them. But in the City 
of Waterford, the feeling was strong 
against the sale to the Rosslare Company, 
and as between the two schemes of sale 
Waterford would favour the scheme for 
sale to the Great Western. The interest 
of the Great Western would be to pro- 
mote the trade of Waterford, but the 
interests of the other company would 
naturally be to transfer trade to the new 
port of Rosslare. What he complained 
of was that those most interested were 
kept in the dark. The Secretary to the 
Treasury told an influential deputation 
which waited upon him on this subject 
that he was anxious to consult the views 
and safeguard the interests of the 
localities concerned. But how was it 
that those who represented these 
localities were absolutely in the dark as 
to the terms. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not state them publicly, let 
him do so privately. He asked him to 
reconsider his rejection of the scheme 
of the directors and shareholders of the 
company and the ratepayers. If he still 
maintained his former attitude, he (the 
hon. Member) claimed that before any 
sale took place the localities and their 
representatives should have an oppor- 
tunity of considering the terms and ex- 
pressing an opinion upon it. This might 
be the last opportunity of raising the 
question on the Estimates. An oppor- 
tunity would be available on the Appro- 
priation Bill, and he hoped that before 
the Appropriation Bill the Secretary 
to the Treasury would give full informa- 
tion of the details of the schemes, and 
not come to any decision upon them 
until there had been an opportunity of 
discussing them in this House. If the 


negotiations would continue to the end of 

the Session and the Secretary to the Trea- 

sury did not expect to be in a position 

to discuss them on the Appropriation 
Mr. John Redmond. 
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Bill, he asked the right hon. Gentleman 
to promise, before coming to a decision 
when the Session was closed, that he 
would consult, in Ireland or in London, 
the Members representing the various 
districts concerned, and such leading 
gentlemen from the localities as they 
might desire to bring with them. It 
would be monstrous if, after the Session 
was over, the sale of this property was 
effected to one of these English com- 
panies without consulting the representa- 
tives of the people most largely in- 
terested. 

*Tue SECRETARY to raz TREASURY 
(Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) said he 
would first of all reply to the question 
raised with regard to the loans made to 
the Richmond Lunatic Asylum. There 
were general rules fixed with regard to 
the repayment of all such loans, and those 
rules applied more severely in England 
than in Ireland. The authorities of the 
Asylum had power to borrow in the open 
market, but they found they could 
obtain better terms from the Treasury, 
and were anxious to borrow from it ac- 
cordingly. The rule was that every £100 
borrowed should be repaid at the market 
price of the Local Loans Stock, which 
was now about £113. But the Treasury 
were considering whether to allow the 
Asylum Board to borrow for a short 
period and repay at the rate of £100 in- 
stead of £113, and that he thought would 
be considerate treatment. With regard 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
South-east Cork respecting Kinsale Har- 
bour, no doubt the estimate for the con- 
tract was largely exceeded, partly owing 
to the fact that the local land owners 
required more for their land than 
originally estimated, and partly owing to 
the subsequent failure of the contractor. 
There were several ways of dealing with 
this matter. In the first place there 
arose the question of the reduction of 
the rate of interest, and upon that he 
might say that he thought there was 
some possibility of introducing a Bill 
dealing with local loans during the pre- 
sent Session, by which it was pos 
sible that some relief might be 
given. He also admitted that there was 
something to be said for a reduction in 
the amount of the loan; but he was 
under the impression that the Kinsale 
Town Commissioners were desirous to 
avoid all responsibility. If the Town 
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Commissioners were ready to meet the 
Treasury as the Treasury was ready to 
meet them, the difficulty would to a 
great extent be got over; but the 
Treasury did not want to deal with 
a body of Commissioners who de 
sired to shirk their legal responsi- 
bility. With regard to the question 
of the Waterford and Dungarvan Rail- 
way there were, as he understood ii, 
two distinct issues. The first was, ought 
the Government to forego its loan alto- 
gether, and secondly, if not, what was 
the best thing to be done in regard to 
the loan. He had already announced 
that the Government were not willing to 
forego the loan, though they might 
be willing to forego the large amount 
of accumulated interest, which amounted 
to an extra £30,000 or £35,000. It had 
been said that they ought to forego the 
loan in the interest of the ratepayers 
of the district, and the hon. Member for 
Louth referred to the fact that some 
twenty-three years ago the scheme for 
this line was rushed through Parliament. 
There was a great deal of truth in the 
hon. Member’s account of the history of 
that Measure, but the House must re- 
collect that when this large loan was 
made to this Company, one of the ele- 
ments for the consideration of the Trea- 
sury was that the guarantee under the 
Act was assured by the ratepayers of 
the district. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Only for the in- 
terest. 


*Mr. HANBURY said that might be 
true, but he thought that would go to- 
wards the repayment of the Government 
interest. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is contrary 
to the fact. 

*Mr. HANBURY said that after all the 
Treasury had not made this a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. It should 
be remembered that they had a very good 
offer indeed from an Irish Company, 


the Great Southern and Western, 
which was many thousands higher 
than anything they were likely to 


get from an English Company; _ but 
that offer they refused simply in 
the interest of the locality. One 
would have gathered from one or two 
speeches that had been made that the 
amounts hitherto paid had gone into the 
Imperial Exchequer. 
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Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL: 
mean to convey that. 

*Mr. HANBURY: No; but anybody 
not conversant with the facts would have 
thought so. After all, why should this 
amount be totally or even partially re- 
mitted? Parliament had drawn a 
distinct line between the various dis- 
tricts in Ireland which ought, and which 
ought not to receive a free grant for 
railways, and this district was not one 
which ought to receive direct support 
from the Treasury in that way. The 
ratepayers gave a guarantee in the in- 
terest of the locality because they thought 
that the district would be greatly bene- 
fited by having a good line running 
through it. What was wanted in 
this district was efficient manage 
ment, and a thoroughly good line 
running through it. Nothing had 
yet been concluded, and he had 
always promised that nothing should be 
concluded until he was able to put him- 
self in communication with those Mem- 
bers principally interested. Two classes 
had to be considered in this matter, the 
Imperial taxpayer and the local rate- 
payer, and they ought, in his opinion, to 
be considered pari passu. The Treasury 
had already to a great extent foregone 
the interest of the Imperial taxpayer by 
refusing a very high offer for this line. 
He did not think it was right to state 
the exact figure of the offer, but it was 
£20,000 or £30,000 more than they 
were likely to get anywhere else. Up to 
a few days ago the only other Company 
tendering was the Rosslare Company. 
They hoped to get Parliamentary powers 
to make a line running through from 
Rosslare to Cork, which would be of enor- 
mous benefit to the district. Against 
that there was the fact that that line 
would be very unpopular in Waterford. 
A few days ago the Great Western Com- 
pany approached the Treasury with the 
object of being allowed to tender—not for 
purchasing the line, for the Treasury had 
never proposed to sell it, lock, stock, and 
barrel, but for purchasing the Trea- 
sury’s interest in the line, by which 
neither the shareholders nor the rate- 
payers would be in a worse position in 
the future than they were now in. His 
idea was that as regarded a sale, the 
ratepayers would be greatly better off. 
The position then was this. He felt that 
it was very necessary that there should 
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be as much competition in this matter 
as possible, and he was very glad when 
a second company came in, and at once 
agreed that no definite offer should be 
accepted up to Thursday morning next, 
so that both companies should have an 
opportunity of tendering. He felt that 
it was not very likely that, so far as the 
interest of the Imperial taxpayer was 
concerned, there would be any great dif- 
ference between the offers of the two 
companies. Therefore they were left 
with only the interest of the locality to 
consider. Even in the locality there 
were contending interests to consider. 
There was the whole county of Wexford 
to consider, and the district through 
which the line would run, whose 
interests would directly clash with 
the City of Waterford ; 
that in a matter of this sort, when 
one of the chief interests at issue was 
the interest of the locality, the Trea 
sury ought to do as much as they could 
to gauge the views of the locality, and he 
would be perfectly willing to put himself 
in communication with those who repre- 
sented the ratepayers, or those Members 
who represented the locality. He should 
not feel himself bound by their opinion, 
but he would consult them very fully in 
the matter, so that by concerted action 
they might be able to arrive at a decision 
which would be the best for the locality. 
He need hardly say that the opinion of 
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only intended to sell the Treasury inte- 
rest in the line, but surely anyone who 
| keught that interest would be able to sell 
| the line as a whole, and whether the Goy- 
ernment sold the line or the incoming 
mortgagee sold it was pretty much the 
same thingy. The whole transaction de- 
manded careful consideration, and there 
was no reason why the business should 
/be carried through with such dispatch. 
| When a tender had been accepted it would 
| be necessary for the successful company 
'to come to Parliament, and of course a 
| Bill could not be passed for the purposes 
| of the line this Session. Any scheme 
| would probably be opposed, so that the 
| Parliamentary proceedings could not be 
| disposed of at once. He thought they 
were entitled to know who were the 
capitalists who were going to finance the 
Rosslare project. He remembered how, 
after a private Bill passed through the 
House some five or six years ago, the 
scheme which it sanctioned broke down 
for want of capital. Before the line now 
under consideration was sold, they ought 
to be certain that the people who wished 
to acquire it were in a position to do all 
that ought to be done in the interest of 
| the locality concerned. Who constituted 
| the Rosslare Company, and what was the 
| amount of their capital? There was no 
reason that he could see why this trans- 
| action should be concluded by Thursday 
| next. 








the Duke of Devonshire in his} Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublin 
character not only of a large share-/ County, S.) also declared that there was 
holder, but as one who had behaved | no reason why the transaction should be 
very handsomely with regard to the Lis- | pushed forward as an urgent matter, and 
more line, would carry great weight. | pointed out that deliberation was de- 

Mr. J. REDMOND asked whether the | sirable, because the whole railway system 
Members representing the localities inte- | of the south of Ireland might be affected 
rested would have an opportunity of con- | by the scheme sanctioned by the Trea- 
sulting with the right hon. Gentleman | sury. The Dublin, Wicklow, and Wex- 
and of hearing what the rival schemes | ford Railway Company were promoting a 
were. He also wished to know whether | jine which might be seriously damaged 
he could bring with him one or two gen- | by this Rosslare project, and an oppor- 
tlemen from Waterford who would put | tunity ought to be given to the company’s 
before the right hon. Gentleman the | representatives to be heard. In regard 
views of the ratepayers? | to the policy of the Government respect- 





*Mr. HANBURY promised that as soon 
as the final tenders had been received, 
he would communicate with hon. Mem- 
bers connected with the district. He 
would be glad to hear their views and 
also the views of other gentlemen as the 
hon. Member suggested. 


| ing loans for railways in Ireland, he had 
| understood his rieht hon. Friend to say 
| that Parliament had drawn a broad line 
| of distinction between congested districts 

and districts which were not congested, 
| and that loans which could be made in 


Mr. T. M. HEALY observed that the | the case of the former could not be made 
right hon. Gentleman had said that he | in the case of the latter. But he believed 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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that Parliament departed from that prin- | 
ciple last year, when half a million was | 
advanced. Did not Parliament then re-| 
fuse to restrict the application of the | 
money to congested districts? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR explained | 
that the principle was that in congested | 
districts it was open to the Government 
to advance the whole of the money that | 
was required, while in uncongested dis- 
tricts half the amount was the maximum | 
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Act of 1889 made a new departure in 
this respect, for under that Act a grant 
could not be made except in the case of 
a light railway which was declared by the 


| Lord Lieutenant to be desirable for the 


purpose of developing fishing or other 
industries. Similar conditions were laid 
dewn in the Act of last year, with one 
rather important difference—that the 
Lord Lieutenant, before any steps were 
taken for granting State aid to any rail- 





that could be advanced. | way scheme, had to certify to the Trea- 
Mayor JAMESON (Clare, W.) sug-| sury that the making of the railway 
gested that it would be well to defer | under the Act was necessary for the de- 
the Rosslare scheme until the promised | velopment of the resources of the dis- 
local councils should have been set up in| trict. They had deliberately substituted 
Treland. the word “resources” because they fore- 
*Mr. HANBURY explained that he had} saw that it would be desirable to open 
not said that the whole transaction would | up various tracts of country, not alone 
be completed by Thursday next. What | for developing the industries of the dis- 
he had said was that two rival lines were | trict, but also for developing the tourist 
going to tender, and that their tenders | traffic. The second condition which the 
must be sent in by Thursday morning. | Act of 1889 contained was also repeated 
The tenders would be considered at once, | in the Act of 1896, and was to the effect 
but some time must be devoted to con-| that the Lord Lieutenant in cer- 
sulting the wishes of hon. Members who | tifying to the Treasury must certify 
represented the localities concerned. It| that owing to the exceptional  cir- 
was never contemplated that the whole| cumstances of the district the railway 
thing should be disposed of next week. | could not be constructed without 
Mr. POWER being dissatisfied with | special assistance from the State. 
the arrangement, moved to reduce the|The limit of the Treasury grant was 
Vote by £1,000. fixed in one direction by the fact that 
| an existing railway company must agree 

Question put, “That a sum, not ex-| to work and maintain the line before an 
ceeding £25,247, be granted for the said | advance was made. The limit on the 
Service.” | other side was fixed by the condition 
| that the Lord Lieutenant is not to certify 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 90; /a railway under the Act except it was 
Noes, 177.—(Division List, No. 288.) | necessary for the development of the 
| resources of the district and unless owing 








Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said | to the poverty of the district the railway 


he undertook, when this Vote was| 
under discussion, to make a statement 
respecting the application of the funds 
provided by the Railways Act of 
Ireland last year. He might say at 
once that, although he was not respon- 
sible for this Vote, the Irish Govern- 
ment took the whole responsibility for 
the application of these funds. The re 
sponsibility had been placed on the Irish 
Government, to a very large extent, by 
the Acts of Parliament, because the Trea- 
sury could not move in connection with 
any scheme, or make any advance, until 
the scheme had been first certified by the 
Lord Lieutenant. Prior to 1889 the 
Railways (Ireland) Acts applied indis- 
criminately to all parts of Ireland. The 








could be constructed without special 
assistance. It would, therefore, be seen 
that in the case of a district sufficiently 
prosperous to provide the railway itself, 
or in the case of an enterprise of so 
hazardous a nature that no railway com- 
pany would agree to work and maintain 
it, the Treasury would be unable to ad- 
vance money under the Act. There was 
an important and novel clause introduced 
by the Govennment into the Act of last 
year, by which advances could be made, 
not merely in the case of a railway, but 
also in the case of a steamboat line or 
for establishing communications by means 
of coaches, cars, or other vehicles. The 
Trish Office had taken very considerable 
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advantage of that provision in the pro- 
posals they had made to the Treasury. 
The only railway scheme that had yet 
received the approval of the grand jury 
was that of a narrow gauge railway from 
Buncrana to Carndonagh in the county 
of Donegal, a distance of 18} miles. The 
grand jury of Donegal had made a pre- 
sentment for £5,000 in aid of that line, 
which represented the assistance required 
under the Act to be given by the land- 
owners and local authorities interested 
in the line. The Lough Swilly Company 
had agreed to work and maintain the 
railway free of cost to the county ; but, 
of course, under the provisions of the 
Act, if the railway company became 
bankrupt the working of the line would 
fall upon the county. The railway ran 
almost wholly through a congested dis- 
trict, and he believed it would be of 
great service in promoting the cottage 
industries of that district. In addition 
to this railway the Government had also 
laid proposals before the grand jury of 
Donegal for the construction of a railway 
between Letterkenny and Burtonport, 
a distance of 50 miles. South Donegal 
had already been amply provided with 
railways under the Act of 1889, and this 
line, which he trusted the Grand Jury 
would see their way to approve of, would 
serve the northern and western part of 
the county, which had hitherto received 
no assistance in that way. In addition 
to those proposals the Government had, 
at an earlier period, offered to provide 
the funds for the construction of a line 
from Ennis to Scariff, and also to restore 
the derelict line between Portumna and 
Parsonstown. Unfortunately the Clare 
Grand Jury had refused to make a 
presentment in the case of the first 
railway, and it had fallen through ; and 
as neither the landowners in the district 
between Portumna and Parsonstown 
nor the Great Southern Railway Com- 
pany were prepared to find the balance 
necessary for the reconstruction of the 
second line that also had fallen through. 
That represented the railway portion of 
the scheme of the Government. Coming 
to the steamer portion of the scheme, the 
Government proposed to subsidise a 
steamer communication on the Shannon 
between Killaloe, in the county of Clare, 
to Dromod, in the county of Leitrim, a 
distance of over a hundred miles. This 
communication would be for passengers 
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only, and would of course be principally of 
use in promoting tourist traffic ; but it 
was an exceedingly convenient line of 
communication, as it cut all lines of 
railway passing from east to west, and 
increased very largely communication in 
the centre of Ireland. It did not come 
into competition with existing lines, 
which was always a matter that was 
most carefully attended to in any scheme 
put forward by the Government. This 
line was to be run by a company who 
would provide the steamers and also 
intended to build hotels at Dromod, 
Killaloe, and at other convenient points 
on the route. The service would com- 
mence on August Ist. The subsidy of the 
Government would last for seven years, 
and it was provided that the service of 
steamers was to last for 12 years. In 
regard to both coaches and steamers the 
Government had invariably adopted the 


principle of subsidy. The Government 


hoped that the lines of service which 
they proposed to help for a considerable 
number of years would ultimately become 
self-supporting ; and if not they should 
at all events know at the end of the 
seven years whether it was worth while 
to continue such services. The Govern- 
ment also proposed to provide steamer 
communication from the terminus of the 
Midland Great Western Railway at 
Achill Sound across Black-sod Bay to 
Belmullet. It was, however, possible 
that owing to certain difficulties they 
might not be able to carry out that 
scheme, and if so they would fall back 
upon a steamer service between Sligo 
and Belmullet. The people of Bel- 
mullet not unnaturally were anxious for 
a railway from Achill Sound, Killala, or 
Ballina to Belmullet; but the cost of 
constructing such a railway would be too 
great, and it was very questionable 
besides whether it could be made to pay. 
The cost of the steamer communication 
would not be one-fourth the cost of the 
construction of the railway ; and besides 
they did not find the Midland Great 
Western Railway Company prepared to 
say that if the Government constructed 
and equipped such a line they would 
work and maintain it in perpetuity. 
He himself was strongly of opinion that 
even with a free construction it would 
have been impossible to have worked the 
line without a subsidy, and a subsidy in 
addition to free construction was not 
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permitted by the terms of the Act. The 
distress which had unfortunately pre- 
vailed in the Belmullet district the Gov- 
ernment had endeavoured to meet to 
some extent by beginning already with 
the pier and the approaches necessary 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Bel- 
mullet, and even if the original scheme 
were not carried out as he hoped it would 
be—in any case the labour expended 
upon this work would not be wholly 
wasted. In addition to the two steamer 
services he had mentioned, the Govern- 
ment also proposed to subsidise a steamer 
service for seven years, between Tarbert 
and Kilrush, at the mouth of the 
Shannon, and this last proposal was 
really part of the larger proposal to open 
up to tourist traffic the whole of the 
western part of Clare. From Killarney 
to Listowel there was already a railway, 
and it was proposed to establish a coach 
service between Listowel and Tarbert, a 
distance of 12 miles, running in connec- 
tion with the principal trains from Kil- 
larney, and a steamer running from Tar- 
bert Pier to Kilrush on the West Clare 
Railway. He ought rather to correct 
this statement, for the service was 
actually in existence, having been started 
on June 1. There was already a service 
of coaches to Lisdoonvarna, and at Lis- 
doonvarna it was proposed to establish 
a line of coaches to Ballyvaughan. There 
was at present between Ballyvaughan 
and Galway a steamboat service running 
two or three times a week, and the 
coaches between Lisdoonvarna and Bally- 
vaughan would run in connection with 
that service. There would thus _ be 
opened up a route all the way from Kil- 
larney to Connemara, either by steamer, 
by rail, or by coach ; and he should hope 
‘as the district was an extremely tranquil 
one, that this would be the means of 
attracting a large number of tourists 
from this country who might be induced 
to leave their money there and carry 
away with them pleasant recollections of 
their experience. [Laughter and “ Hear, 
hear!”} The hon. and learned Member 
for North Louth had asked him whether 
he could state the sum it was proposed 
to advance in connection with these 
schemes. For the reasons he had ex- 
plained, it would be inexpedient to do 
that, but he might mention that the 
total expense of all the schemes he had 
outlined would be something short of 
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the £500,000 which Parliament pro- 
vided in the Act last year. Of course 
it was necessary to leave a margin for 
safety, and he believed they had left one 
which would prove sufficient. He trusted 
that when they came actually to carry 
the schemes to completion they might 
still find they had got a few thousands 
of pounds over which they could use for 
some other purpose. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the money 
been bearing interest ever since? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR replied that 
it did not bear interest under the terms 
of the Act, because it was not advanced 
by the Treasury until the necessity actu- 
ally occurred, and he did not suppose it 
was in fact raised until the necessity 
actually occurred. He trusted the scheme 
he had explained to the Committee would 
be regarded as satisfactory by hon. Mem- 
bers representing Ireland.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”} He had done his best to pick 
out the most useful schemes he could. 
He had been over most of the ground 
himself, and he had spared no pains to 
come to the wisest conclusion he could. 
[Cheers.| Whether he had succeeded or 
not was another matter, and it only re- 
mained for him to express his apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation which he had 
met with at the hands of the chairman 
and officers of the Board of Trade, and 
the great energy and ability which they 
had brought to the carrying out of the 
very heavy additional labours which this 
Act had thrown upon them. [Cheers.] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY was quite sure the 
right hen. Gentleman had done his best 
in the matter, and the complaint he had 
to make was not as to the mode in which 
the money had been expended, but that 
two or three things had been left un- 
done. There was, for instance, a neces- 
sity for completing the little bit of a 
canal from Lough Mask to Bullinrobe in 
the county Mayo, which would be the 
means of opening up a district of the 
most picturesque character, and would 
also for a comparatively trifling expendi- 
ture bring the population of that district 
within touch of the railway system. Con- 
siderable work had been done in the way 
of making a quay and so on, and the 
amount required to carry the work to 
completion would be very small. He 
thought the Government ought to under- 
take to finish the project, and expressed 
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the opinion that on a true construction of 
the Act of last year, they had the power 
to do so. He thought the whole of the 
steamer proposals were excellent, and 
would be productive of great benefit. 
Dealing with the fact that the whole of 
the railway work had been confined to 
one particular district of the country, 
he fully admitted that Donegal, with its 
poor population, was entitled to the 
utmost consideration, and he had not one 
word to say against spending the whole 
of the money for railway construction in 
that county. He hoped, however, the 
Government would, upon some other 
occasion, see their way to consider the 
condition of the poor people of Bel- 
mullet, and have a railway constructed 
there which would benefit them far more 
than the steamer service. He quite 
agreed that a broad-gauge railway would 
probably not pay even if constructed 
free, but a narrow-gauge railway, in the 
construction of which the people of the 
district could take a part would, once 
made, at all events, pay expenses. 
[“ Hear, hear! ’] 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, W.) 
fully appreciated the spirit of the pro- 
posals of the Government in the schemes 
which had been laid before the Com- 
mittee. He felt that, to some extent, 
they were exceptional, and that similar 
proposals were not made to the House in 
reference to other portions of Great 
Britain. But the case of Ireland was ex- 
ceptional. Every man acquainted with 
the history of Great Britain and 
Ireland knew that the latter coun- 
try had been kept back in _ the 
race of prosperity and civilisation, and 
now, when more liberal ideas were be- 
ginning to obtain, Ireland was entitied 
to exceptional treatment in these matters. 
Such was his plea, and this was justifica- 
tion for any proposal of an exceptional 
nature in regard to Irish affairs which 
might now be placed before the House 
of Commons. Donegal was one of the 
most backward, most necessitous, parts 
of Ireland, and was entitled to exception- 
ally generous treatment at the hands of 
the House. He quite recognised that the 
present Government and the present 
Chief Secretary seemed to appreciate 
these facts and circumstances, and he 
tendered his thanks on behalf of the poor 
congested districts in the west of 
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Ireland. If Ireland had a native Govern- 
ment these districts would receive excep- 
tional treatment, and at last the House of 
Commons was beginning to recognise 
that it ought to do for Ireland what an 
Irish Government would do for its own 
people. As between schemes for mail 
steamers and railways and other projects 
he would say nothing, he declared no 
preference for one scheme more than for 
another, he simply maintained the broad 
principle that the west of Ireland in its 
necessitous condition had a claim for 
special treatment. He tendered his thanks 
to the Chief Secretary for the manner 
he proposed to deal with these poor dis- 
tricts, and he would do all he could to 
encourage and support the propositions 
of the Government. 

Masor JAMESON (Clare, W.) said, as 
his constituency was among those which 
would come in for a small portion of the 
good things promised by the Chief Sec- 
retary, he would like to say a few words 
on the subject. There was one proposi- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman laid down 
in regard to the advances for making 
light railways he heard with regret. The 
limiting condition was practically this, 
that unless the Government could get 
another railway company to take up the 
light railway they would not advance the 
money for construction. He would like 
to point out to the Committee that why 
light railways could not be effective and 
economically constructed in Ireland was 
because the Irish railway gauge was 
5 ft.3 in. This gauge was fixed, as most 
Irish arrangements were by an English 
Parliamentary Committee sitting at 
Westminster, probably no better and no 
wcrse than those which sat in the present 
day, but the manner in which that Com- 
mittee arrived at the Irish gauge was by 
striking an average between the broad 
and narrow gauges. Sothere was imposed 
on Ireland the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, which 
would not allow of the trunk lines taking 
over the narrow-gauge trains. If the 
gauge had been fixed at 4 ft. 8} in. it 
would have been perfectly possible to 
have made light railways of that gauge, 
and to have run the traffic directly on 
to the trunk lines, saving the cost, time, 
and labour of transhipment. The only 
objection that could be raised to that 
was that the weight of the engines used 
on the trunk lines would prevent these 
engines being used on the light railways, 
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but that was not the case, for the rate! 
of.speed required on the light railways 
would not necessitate the same weight of 
engines as on the trunk lines. But it 
was held to be a necessary condition that 
unless a trunk line company would nurse | 
the light railway, the Government ad- | 
vance on behalf of the poor congested 
districts would not be forthcoming. It 
was a hard condition to attach to the 
offer of assistance to improve means of 
communication in the congested districts. 
With regard to the running of steamers 
between Tarbert and Kilrush, he hoped 
the Chief Secretary would see his way 
to expenditure for the widening and 
deepening of Kilrush Harbour. Going 
down the Shannon from Kilrush to the 
mouth of the river, he, on the last occa- 
sion, saw 25 fishing smacks busily en- 
gaged in fishing, but none of them were 
Irish—23 were French and two were 
Welsh. A mine of wealth for the 
western counties of Ireland was lost for 
lack of a small part of the money 
England owed to Ireland. A small in- 
stalment expended on the construction of 
light railways would enable the hardy 
fishermen to find a market for fish, which 
now were often left to rot on 
the ground. He was not deprecating 
the benefits the Chief Secretary pro- 
posed to give, but he asked for 
more to repair the neglect of 97 years. 
In the only place where money had been 
advanced to build a fishing harbour, 
every shilling of the loan had been re- 
paid ; and that loan was made by a pri- 
vate benefactress, the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. If the Chief Secretary would 
see what he could do in this direction 
he would receive every assistance from 
the local authorities. He thanked the 
Chief Secretary for subsidising a steam- 
boat service from Tarbert to Kilrush and 
acceding to the many earnest representa- 
tions made to him on the subject. He 
was also obliged to him for having sent 
Government engineers to survey and re- 
port on the proposed deepening of Kil- 
rush Harbour and the extension of the 
pier at Kilrush, and he urged the right 
hon. Gentleman to get this work com- 
pleted. It was a work which would help 
the trade and the prosperity of what 
ought to be a flourishing commercial 
port, and it would be of great assistance 
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in making the steamboat service the Gov- 
ernment now subsidised thoroughly effi- 
cient. It would also make Kilrush one 
of the first ports in the west of Ireland 
for commercial purposes. He warned 
the Chief Secretary that the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway, by refusing to 
book through fares via Tarbert and Kil- 
rush, were endeavouring to impair the 
good that would be done by the steam- 
ship service now subsidised by the Gov- 
ernment from Tarbert to Kilrush, and this 
he believed was done in order to sup- 
port the so-called Lower Shannon service, 
which had hitherto refused to help ir the 
matter. There were two light railways, 
or raiher two extensions of light railways, 
which he urgently desired to see made. 
One was from Kilkee to Carrigaholt, 
which would be of the greatest service 
to the fishing industry of West Clare, and 
the other from Ennistymon to Liscannor, 
which would be the making of the great 
slate industry at Liscannor, and be of 
great service to the poor and industrious 
fishermen of that place, while it would 
also help to increase the visits of tourists 
to the beautiful scenery of Ennistymon 
and neighbourhood. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew from personal inspection in 
his frequent visits to Ireland something 
of the wants of the people of West Clare. 
On the subject of the Ennis and Scariff 
railway—the promised money for which 
was lost by the packing of the Grand 
Jury—he urged upon the Government 
the importance of re-organising the 
Grand Jury system in Ireland, in order 
that such action might no longer be 
possible. 

Mr. J. G. BUTCHER (York) said 
that as a native of Kerry he had heard 
with the greatest pleasure that facilities 
were to be given for visiting that attrac- 
tive county. He hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would take care that 
the fares charged on the subsidised 
steamboats and coaches were reasonable. 
The point mentioned by the hon. Mem. 
ber who spoke last, as to the Limerick 
and Waterford Railway, was well worthy 
of attention, as in the past that company 
had not given all those facilities for 
traffic which had been desired. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
said that he had no reason to grumble at 
the programme of the Chief Secretary, 
which had been formulated in a generous 
spirit. There were reasons justifying 
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the right hon. Gentleman in spending so 
much money in Donegal. That county 
was not encumbered much with the 
5ft. 3in. gauge, as some other parts of 
Ireland. The results of the policy of 
the right hon. Member for North Leeds, 
when Chief Secretary, in constructing 
that considerable narrow-gauge system 
had amply justified the experiment. 
Then the shirt trade of Londonderry was 
in its social and economic effects one of 
the most useful of the few industries 
remaining in Ireland. It gave employ- 
ment not only in the city, but to the 
women in every place in railway com- 
munication with Londonderry; and in 
that way it had done a great deal to 
prevent Donegal from becoming de- 
populated as rapidly as some other 
parts of Ireland. The railway extension 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
would be very beneficial in increasing 
the employment in this trade; but he 
thought that the proposed route might 
be improved by a deviation by way of 
Dunfanaghy. Owing to the ease of con- 
struction that deviation would not mate- 
rially increase the cost of the line. It 
was not so important in the case of 
these light railways to take the shortest 
route; the chief object was to open up 
the district and to bring the railway as 
near as possible to the largest number 
of persons. He was not to be under- 
stood as saying that the line would not 
be useful; he believed, on the contrary, 
it would be of the greatest advantage to 
Donegal and to the north-west, but in 
addition to the scheme which the Govern- 
ment were supporting there was another 
scheme for which a Bill had been passed, 
and the capital, as he believed, would be 
subscribed, and therefore indirectly they 
were helping themselves, while they 
freely and thankfully admitted the right 
hon. Gentleman was doing his best to 
help them. 

Mr. DENIS KILBRIDE (Galway, N.) 
suggested that it was in the power of the 
Chief Secretary and the Secretary to the 
Treasury to do a great deal for his con- 
stituency, not by way of spending money, 
but by way of remission. He called 
attention to an item on page 196 of 
the Estimate—£200 for recovering by 
special agents of repayments in arrear. 
He believed that referred to proceedings 
taken for the purpose of recovery of 
taxes under the SubDrainage Acts. 
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Now the Sub-Drainage Board constituted 
under the Act of 1878 consisted of 2] 
members, all of whom were members of 
the landlord class, the occupiers having 
no representation upon it whatever. He 
found that £45,000 of the total expendi- 
ture had been spent by this wholly non- 
representative body. Under the Act of 
1886 the membership was increased to 
28, thus giving the occupying elemerts, 
who were as much liable as the landlords 
were for the repayment, a representation 
of 7, 21 being still landlords and land- 
lords’ agents. One of the last Sub 
Drainage Acts again altered the cun- 
stitution of the Board, and indeed 
created a new Board, consisting of 14 
landlords and 14 occupiers. He did 
not say that as regards the money ex- 
pended by the joint Board, on which the 
occupiers had a moiety of the representa- 
tion, he desired for any reduction at ail 
in the interest on the money expended, 
or any increase in the number of years 
for repayment. But he maintained that 
as far as £90,000 was concerned, ex- 
pended previously to the Act of 1889, it 
had been spent by a body from which the 
occupiers had been partially or wholly 
excluded. Nevertheless, when he looked 
at the award made by the Board of 
Public Works in determining the amount 
to be paid by the landlords and occu- 
piers respectively, he found that they nad 
divided the sum almost equally between 
them—namely, occupiers £3,013, and 
owners £3,189. The Government had 
been obliged to set on foot 500 or 600 
prosecutions for the recovery of the 
money, but he took leave to doubt 
whether they would ever be able to re- 
cover it, because it was irrecoverable— 
not because the people were dishonest, 
but because they felt they had received 
no corresponding benefit, and further, 
because they felt they had had nothing 
to do with the making of the guarantee. 
He could not understand by what system 
the Board of Works arrived at this divi- 
sion of liability. But what he directed 
the attention of the Chief Secretary to 
was this, that in the case of men who 
were leaseholders at the time of the pas- 
sage of the Act, these leaseholders, if 
they held for a term longer than 21 
years, became liable both as occupiers 
and proprietors. There was the case of 
a@ man who was in this position, and who 
was charged a sum almost amounting to 
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as much as the judicial rent. There were 
many grave cases of hardship that had 
occurred in this connection, and where 
the money charged to the tenant was 
entirely out of proportion to any 
benefit his land had received. There 
was the case of Thomas Scott, who 
was charged £2 5s. 8d. a year for the 
improvement of ten acres of his land. 
He had been over the whole of this hold- 
ing, and he fearlessly asserted that 
nothing like ten acres could be improved 
by the drainage of the River Suck. As 
a matter of fact, his land had not been 
benefited by the drainage of the river. 
His land, which used to be flooded in 
winter time, was now never flooded, and 
there were consequently none of the de- 
posits on the land which used to be left 
after a flood. As a result, his grass was 
now not so long or so succulent as it 
used to be. He had been struck with the 
extraordinary ability of the gentlemen 
who made the estimates to appraise the 
improvement which had taken place in 
the land almost to a penny. There was 
the case of John Tiernan, who had to 
appear under a civil bill for the sum of 
6d., which was the estimated value of the 
improvement to his land by the drainage. 
It appeared to him a peculiar amount for 
the Government to proceed for, and it 
also showed to him that the gentlemen 
who made the estimate had a nicer sense 
of the improvement of the land than any 
other man he had come across in all his 
life. It was also open to the suggestion 
that the Government, having advanced 
so much money for the drainage 
of the Suck, had come to the con- 
clusion that they must apportion the 
amount over the drainage area irrespec- 
tive of whether the land was improved or 
not. He asked the Chief Secretary to 
get some one who knew the value of land 
in Ireland—the Court valuers or Land 
Sub-Commissioners—to walk over the 
whole of this land to test whether his 
statement were true or not, that many of 
the lands charged with a considerable 
amount of money for improvement had 
not benefited to the amount charged, and, 
in some cases, had not benefited at all. Did 
they mean to tell him that five or six hun- 
dred poor Irish tenants were going to 
allow themselves to be decreed and seized 
upon by the Sheriff in respect of this 
money? It was said that there was a 
combination against the payment of 
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these Estimates. The reason of the com- 
bination was that the tenants did not 
receive any corresponding benefit for the 
money they were charged, and that was 
why they refused—he said rightly—to 
pay. It was unworthy of this Govern- 
ment, which was spending so much 
money in other parts of Ireland for the 
development of its resources and the 
relief of the poor and congested districts 
of the country, to have their agents and 
their bailifis running about gathering up 
the few pounds that remained of this 
£3,167. They had issued 500 civil bill 
decrees against the occupiers, but how 
many had they issued against the 
owners? The right hon. Gentleman told 
him some time ago, in reply to a question, 
that the whole of the owners’ liability 
was not paid, and he wanted to know 
why they were not proceeded against as 
well as the occupiers? They all knew 
that the owners were supporters of the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment; and the Treasury had proceeded 
against the occupiers because they were 
opponents of the Government and sup- 
porters of those who sat on those 
Benches. He wanted to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to remember that 
£90,000 of this money was expended 
prior to the time that the occupiers had 
any representative element on the Board, 
and that they had no voice in the im- 
position of the money from which they 
received no corresponding benefit. This 
was a matter which was well worthy of 
the attention of the Chief Secretary as 
well as the Treasury, and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
see his way to relieve these people from 
the excessive charge from which they 
honestly believed they were suffering. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to pay special attention to this matter, 
otherwise he would have in the coming 
winter, what he had last autumn, last 
winter, and last spring—the people in 
revolt against this extortionate charge of 
the Government. 

Mr. SerseEANt HEMPHILL said there 
was only one point on which he should 
like some information from the Chief 
Secretary. In the course of the speech 
in which he so fairly and lucidly un- 
folded his scheme to the Committee, he 
stated that he was not prepared to spend 
the entire sum of £500,000 because he 
alleged it would be necessary to keep in 
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reserve a certain portion for contin- 
‘gencies. As he read the Act of Parlia- 
ment the bounty of the Government was 
not at all limited to £500,000, because 
the section said that— 

“the total amount advanced by the Treasury 
under this Act shall not at any one time exceed 
£500,000.” 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (who was in- 
distinctly heard) was understood to say 
that the Bill as drafted contemplated the 
possibility not merely of free grants from 
the Treasury, but also further grants in 
the way of loans which should be repaid. 
As a matter of fact, he did not propose to 
make any loans, and the particular 
passage in the Act to which the right 
hon. Gentleman was calling attention had 
in view of the possibility of loans being 
made and repaid. The whole of the 
money proposed to be distributed would 
be in the nature of free grants. 

Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL said this 
section dealt with advances, and he 
thought the fair meaning of it was that 
the total amount advanced by the Trea- 
sury should not at any one time exceed 
£500,000, but that next year or the year 
after a supplementary scheme might be 
framed and a further sum of £500,600 
awarded by the Treasury. 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 8.) 
referred to the hopeful promise which 
had been made by the Chief Secretary, 
with reference to the small scheme for 
opening up Lough Mask. He understood 
that the scheme was now under the con- 
sideration of the Irish Government. He 
had recently visited this portion of his 
constituency, and he found that all 
parties were anxious that the scheme 
should not be indefinitely postponed. 
Many of his constituents had stated that 
in order to take their live stock to the 
market, the journey very often took from 
Saturday to Monday morning. If, how- 
ever, the scheme could be carried out, 
aud flat-bottomed boats were placed on 
Lough Mask, the journey could be per- 
formed in three or four hours. No one 
in the locality was opposed to the scheme, 
and he trusted that the Chief Secretary 
would continue to give his sympathetic 
consideration to it. The scheme would 
also open up the country to tourists. 


Mr. W. O'MALLEY (Galway, 


Connemara) said, that although there 
was a railway from Galway to Clifden 
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it was to a large extent useless. The 
railway assisted, no doubt, the develop- 
ment of the tourist traffic, but the only 
industry which could be developed was 
the fishing industry. To a large extent 
the railway was almost useless for that 
purpose. During the last two or three 
years the seas round Connemara had 
been teeming with fish, but a half or 
two-thirds of the fish were lost owing to 
the fact that they could not be conveyed 
to the railway station at Clifden. It was 
thus absolutely necessary that a harbour 
should be constructed at Clifden which 
would allow fishing boats to enter and so 
reach the railway terminus. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
referred to the question of sub-drainage 
and the very great hardship inflicted on 
the poor occupiers in Galway and 
Roscommon in connexion with the 
charge for the work. He called attention 
to what he described as an extraordinary 
passage in the report of 1895-96 of the 
Irish Board of Works in which it was 
stated that “in most cases it is clear 
that there was a deliberate, and in many 
cases a combined, attempt to evade pay- 
ment.” This was another piece of 
evidence showing that the various public 
bodies, including the Irish judges on 
occasions, did not understand the proper 
sphere of their functions in Ireland. 
He next called attention to a civil bill 
in which the Irish Attorney General 
sued a tenant for 6d. as his amount of 
liability, 1s. being added for the 
Receiver’s fee. He thought that the 
Irish Attorney General ought to be 
summoned before the Select Committee 
on Money-lending to explain the pro- 
cedure of the Irish Board of Works. 
Some of the evidence given before that 
Committee was no worse than the pro- 
ceedings disclosed in thisdocument. He 
quoted another document in which a 
man was sued for a debt of 10s. 5d. 
The actual debt of the man was 2s. 8d. 
—[‘* Oh, oh !”]—but 6s, 9d. for costs and 
ls. for a certificate had been added. 
In order to recover 2s. 8d. the Govern- 
ment would, in all probability, spend 
£30 or £40 in the employment of police. 
That was a fair sample of the method of 
government in Ireland. In the case of 
many of the farms, the money was not 
honestly due, because no value had been 
added to the land by the drainage. 
Many of the farms were charged either 
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in respect of land that had not been im- 
proved at all, or in respect of land that 
had not been improved nearly to the ex- 
tent of the charge laid upon it. They 
were entitled to know before they were 
called upon to vote this £200 what the 
nature of these special proceedings was, 
who was the special agent employed, 
what was the present condition of affairs 
with regard to the proceedings, and also 
what machinery the Board of Works 
made use of in determining the addition 
to the value of the land when they were 
estimating the charges to be made on 
the various farms. So much for the 
question of sub-drainage. As to the 
question of the general administration 
and constitution of the Board of Works, 
the first item in the Estimate which 
struck him as remarkable was the mon- 
strous, bloated, and indefensible salary 
of the present chairman of the Board. 
For many years the salary attaching to 
the chairmanship was £1,500, but for the 
last two years they had been called upon 
to vote £2,500. The Committee were 
entitled to a full explanation of this un- 
exampled increase. The present chair- 
man was a Scotchman, and formerly 
the manager of a railway. He could not 
see that because a man was a successful 
manager of a railway he would be a good 
chairman of the Board of Works, espe- 
cially seeing that the Board had very 
little to do with the management of rail- 
ways. If he were asked what were the 
two most important departments of the 
Board he should reply the engineer’s and 
the architect’s—[“ hear, hear! ”}—and 
yet neither the chairman nor either of 
the two commissioners had had any 
special training as an engineer or an 
architect. He had a great admiration 
for the Scotch nation, but he would like 
to know what would be the feeling of 
Scotchmen if an Irishmen were appointed 
Secretary for Scotland, and if that gen- 
tleman placed under him as his chief 
official another Irishman. He imagined 
that the Debates on Scotch questions 
would be a little more lively than they 
usually were. Judging from the infor- 
mation which had reached him, Mr. 
Robertson’s administration had given 
general dissatisfaction, and therefore he 
was anxious to know what were the qua- 
lifications of that gentleman which in- 
duced the Government to appoint him 
chairman of the Board, and, secondly, 
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why they increased the salary of the 
office by £1,000. Mr. Robertson not 
only received an increased salary, but he 
had appointed an additional assistant 
secretary at a salary of £500, rising by 
increments of £50 to £600. That assist- 
ant secretary was not a civil servant, 
but a man imported from the Great 
Northern Railway, like his chief, and 
placed over the head of all the civil ser- 
vants in the office. The Government 
were bound to lay before the Committee 
very strong reasons for such a condition 
of things, which on the face of it looked 
exceedingly bad. As he had said, the 
engineers and the architect’s depart- 
ments were the two chief departments of 
the Board of Works. In the engineer’s 
department there was one engineer with 
a salary of £750 rising to £900, an as- 
sistant with a salary of £400 rising to 
£600, and a clerk of the works with a 
salary of £150 rising to £200. In 
the architect’s department there was 
a senior surveyor with a salary of 
£70U, and two assistants with £600. 
It appeared to him that these two depart- 
ments had been starved in order to pay 
the chairman of the Board a high salary. 
He came now to the question of the 
recovery of the loans. He puta question 
the other day, in consequence of numerous 
complaints, as to the amount of fees 
charged by the Board of Works under 
Section 6 of the Public Works Act 1892. 
He had been told that the power of im- 
posing these charges had been used with 
extreme harshness since Mr. Robertson 
came into office ; and he,therefore, put his 
question in the House and received the 
following reply :—The fees imposed under 
the sanction during the past five years 
were—14s. 9d. in 1892-93; £4 8s. 5d. 
in 1893-94 ; £121 12s. 1d. in 1894-95; 
£195 in 1895-96 ; and £717 in 1896-97. 
That was to say, that within the last 
year these penal fees had jumped from 
£195 to £717. That was a monstrous 
increase, and thc re was nothing to account 
for it, either in the number of instalments 
due or the amounts recovered. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] He understood also that much 
hardship had been caused by neglect to 
insure due service of warnings. [“ Hear, 
hear!” | Another point to which he wished 
to draw attention was the question of con- 
tracts, especially to mention a case the 
particulars of which had been furnished 
him by tradesmen at Dublin. He 
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to the Treasury had in all such matters as 
these met them with extreme fairness, 
and had given them pledges which he had 
faithfully redeemed. Whenever they 
could substantiate a case of a contractor 
breaking a fair-wage rule, he had taken 
action to enforce the rule.  [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] The special case to which he 
wanted to refer was the contract for 
Portrane Lunatic Asylum, in the county 
of Dublin. It was alleged that the con- 
tract had been given toa firm of sweating 
builders in the district of Dublin, at 
£1,500 higher than the lowest tender ; 
and that these builders were paying their 
carpenters 28s.a week and their labourers 
12s,, when the average wages in the 
district were 36s. and 19s. respectively. 
If the facts were as alleged, the fair- 
wages resolution had been distinctly 
broken. He had no doubt the right. hon. 
Gentleman would inquire into this 
matter, and, if the facts were correctly 
stated, he would see that the fair-wages 
resolution was observed. [“« Hear, 
hear !”} 


On the return of the CHAIRMAN OF 
Ways anp Means after the usual 
interval, 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) drew 
attention to the fact that out of the 
total sum of £38,000 odd, no less than 
£17,160 went in salaries for the head 


officials of the department and the 
clerical staff. For the engineering 


branch of the department, which was 
the most useful branch, only £3,180 was 
set aside. Considering the importance 
of the building and drainage work en- 
trusted to the engineering branch, it 
was surprising that so small a sum should 
be allocated to it, while so large an 
amount was expended on the merely 
clerical staff. He was of opinion that 
the items of the Vote were not dis- 
tributed wisely. In connection with the 
system of loans to Boards of Guardians, 
he wished to call attention to the treat- 
ment which the Listowel Board of 
Guardians had received at the hands of 
the Board of Works. He had already 
drawn attention to this matter in a 
question which he put to the Chief 
Secretary two months ago. It appeared 
that there was an instalment of about 
£1,750 due by the Listowel Guardians to 
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the Board of Works on the Ist of August 
last. The Listowel Board was informed 
that the instalment should by paid by 
August 31. For some reason — he 
believed owing to the absence of the 
clerk—there was some delay, but the 
instalment was sent on October 1, that 
was in 31 days. What did the Board 
of Works do? They demanded £87 18s. 
as interest. When it was pointed out 
to them that this was interest at the 
rate of 60 per cent. the reply came that 
it was not interest at all, but money due 
for receiver’s fees. He had been informed 
that as a matter of fact no receiver was 
appointed in this case, but whether a 
receiver were appointed or not he asked 
whether such a demand by the Board of 
Works was fair. It was but poor en- 
couragement to the Board of Guardians, 
who had many difficulties to contend 
against, to treat them in such a manner 
as that. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) said 
that they had listened with great in- 
terest to the scheme expounded by the 
Chief Secretary for the development of 
the tourist traffic in Ireland. He ad- 
mitted readily that it was very desirable 
to develop the tourist traffic on the River 
Shannon, but he wished to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that there was 
another river that deserved as much at- 
tention—namely, the Blackwater. He 
thought that everybody who had any 
acquaintance with the scenery of the 
Blackwater would agree that it equalled 
if it did not excel, any river scenery in 
Ireland. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider favourably the 
expediency of subsidising a steamer on 
this river. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.) was afraid that the Chief Secretary 
had confined his attention to the develop- 
ment of the tourist traffic on the Upper 
Shannon, and that other parts of the 
river which were perhaps more picturesque 
were to be neglected. The intention 
was torun a steamer from Tarbert to 
Kilrush ; but from Tarbert up to Limerick 
there was to be no new communication. 
If the steamer called at Glin and then 
went on to Foynes—at both of which 
places there is excellent pier accommoda- 
tion—and round to Limerick, the tourist 
traffic on the Shannon might be greatly 
extended. 

Mr. J. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.) 
complained that whereas formerly an Trish 
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tenant farmer could borrew money from 
the Treasury to the extent of five times 
the value of his holdings, now, owing to 
a Treasury minute, he could not borrow 
more than three times its value. The 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
sented to the advance of £10,000 from 
the Board of Works provided that the 
Congested Districts Board and the Cork 
and Bandon Railway would give an 
equal sum. The Congested Districts 
Board seemed to have agreed to give 
a third of the £10,000 and the Cork 
and Bandon Railway to give a third. 
But the railway directors found they 
had no power to advance the money. 
He desired to ask whether the Treasury 
would give two-thirds of the money out 
of the Board of Works in addition to the 
third the Congested Districts Board had 
agreed to. A deep-water pier was 
wanted at Baltimore to develop the 
fishing industry there, and make the line 
of railway which had recently been 
constructed more useful. 

Mr. KNOX drew attention to a sum 
of £20,313 down for receivers’ fees under 
the Local Loans Fund. He asked 
whether this represented profits which 
the British Government expected to 
make in the year out of money-lending 
transactions in Ireland. Fees in respect 
of loans were exacted from local authori- 
ties in cases where he doubted whether 
the Treasury had any legal right to 
exact them. The point would shortly 
be before the Courts in Ireland. 
Receivers’ fees had been exacted from 
poor tenants without any legal right 
whatever. The Suck Drainage Loan 
was authorised by an Act of 1892, but 
the money had been issued before the 
Act was passed. The Act of 1892 said 
that— 


“in addition to any sum in respect of prin- 
cipal and interest and any loan hereafter 
created or in respect of any rent-charge here- 
after granted by the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland, there shall be paid 1s. in 
the pound receivers’ fees thereon.” 


These loans were wholly or partly issued 
before this Act was passed. Sixpence was 
a month overdue in respect of loans 
granted before the Act of 1892, but the 
Treasury went and sued for the 6d. and 
for 1s. receiver’s fees. He contended 
that there was nothing to allow them 
to sue for the apportioned part. These 
forms of petty chicanery were really 
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most irritating. In point of law no 
receivers’ fees could, under the Act of 
1892, be exacted in respect of Suck 
Drainage Loans. But even if he were 
wrong on that point it was clear that 1s. 
in receiver's fees could not be excluded 
where 6d. was the total sum due in the 
first instance. Local bodies in Ireland 
should understand that receivers’ fees 
were levied if any sum borrowed was a 
month overdue, but that no further sum 
could be levied even if the loan continued 
overdue for a longer period. Therefore 
the advice he would give to any local 
authority which happened to be liable 
for receivers’ fees was to take as long as 
they could. He hoped they would strain 
their legal rights to the utmost. This 
charge had not been made upon borrowers 
in England or Scotland. It was levied 
in Ireland, and Ireland only; and it 
should be made as profitless to the 
Treasury as possible. He believed that 
with a little ingenuity it would be quite 
possible to make it not a gain to the 
Treasury but a loss. 

Mr. DILLON asked why this year 
the proportion of refusals of applications 
for loans for the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings in the towns in Ireland was 
greater that it had ever been before. 
He thought every possible encouragement 
should be given to the building of 
national schools, but he noticed that last 
year only £30,000 was given to the 
National School Commissioners, instead 
of £40,000 as was promised. Why 
should this deduction of £10,000 be made? 
There ought to be no undue check on the 
building of national schools in Ireland. 
Every grant had to run the gauntlet 
of the National Education Com- 
missioners, and then of the Board of 
Works, and unless it were approved by 
both the money was not issued. Why 
then was this limitation placed upon the 
sum given to the Commissioners ? 

Mr.J. BRIGG (York, W. R., Keighley): 
called attention to the fact that a serious 
attempt had been made in order to make 
use of the water power in Ireland for 
industrial purposes. This would be 
exceedingly useful to the country and 
the manufacturers of the country. The 
Bill passed through Committee, he 
believed ; Lut, owing to a great many 
objections which were raised, it was 
thrown out in another place. He 
thought that any attempt to benefit the 
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manufacturing industries of Ireland 
should be encouraged. 

*Mr. HANBURY pointed out that 
the contract which had been referred to 
by the hon. Member for Mayo was one 
given out hy the Board of Control, and, 
therefore, was not a Government con- 
tract, and he should be put out of order 
in discussing it. With regard to the 
question of the workmen’s houses, there 
were five refusals out of 17 applications 
for these houses. Loans could only be 
granted, he believed, up to 50 per cent. 
of the value of the building, and the 
question arose as to what was the 
value of the building. The Board 
of Works decided that it was not the 
actual amount spent on the building, 
but what the building would fetch 


in the market if it were sold. 
That was not necessarily, however, 
the reason for the refusals; he 


thought that in every case in which 
a loan of this kind had been refused it 
had been because the building was not a 
bond fide workman’s house. It was quite 
clear that this provision ought not to be 
extended to buildings which were not of 
that character. With regard to another 
point which had been raised, £40,000 a 
year for three years was the sum assigned 
to the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland for building grants, and 
he did not think it could be said that they 
had been stinted. That only £30,000 
was to be paid in the third year was 
due to the fact that after the arrange- 
ment had been made the Commissioners 
found that they had orders for a larger 
number of buildings than they had 
supposed would have to be paid for at 
once, and had asked that they might be 
allowed to anticipate £10,000 before the 
commencement of the three years, and 
instead of deducting that amount from 


the grant for the first or second 
year, they had charged it on the 
last of the three years. It had 


been asked why the chairman now 
received a very much larger salary than 
his predecessor. There were several very 
good reasons for that. The present 
chairmanship was not a permanent 
appointment; it wasonly for five years, in 
addition to which the present chairman 
sacrificed a very good appointment in 
order to take his position. Moreover he 
would not be pensioned. He thought 
that by the step they had taken in 
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appointing an expert man of business. 
even at a higher salary, a large amount 
of money had already been saved, 
Having regard to the large sum that was 
being expended in connection with railway 
works, it was especially necessary that 
they should have at the head of the 
Board of Works a railway expert. If 
there were any men in our public 
service who were often thought not 
sufficiently paid it was the experts. 
At attack had been made upon the 
chairman because he was a Scoichman ; 
but he was at any rate a Scotchman who 
had been in Ireland, and had been con- 
nected with the industries of Ireland for 
a long time. It had been said that the 
assistant secretary was not a Civil servant 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
in special cases special qualifications 
were required, and in this case the 
necessary qualifications had not been 
possessed by other members of the staff. 
The chairman of the Board of Works 
had been attacked for his action in con- 
nection with the recovery of the Seed 
Loans; but he would remind hon. 
Gentlemen that it was not the perma- 
nent official, but the chief of the Depart- 
ment who was responsible for him in the 
House that should be attacked. [‘ Hear, 
hear.”] The reason of the large increase 
in the processes for the recovery of the 
Seed Loans since the appointment of the 
chairman of the Board of Works was 
that it had fallen due last year and this 
year. It was said that it was very hard 
for the Treasury to have adopted this 
particular process of recovery ; but the 
Treasury had no discretion whatever in 
the matter--they were simply acting 
under the strict directions given by the 
Act for the recovery of loans. Then, 
again, the so-called fine of 1s. in the £1 
was not a fine at all, but represented the 
cost of the recovery of the loan. 


Mr. CARSON : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that he only 
exacts the exact amount of the cost of 
recovery ! 


*Mr. HANBURY: Yes; I believe 1s. 
in the £1 is nearly in all cases the 
approximate cost incurred ; and, indeed, 
is sometimes below it. 

Mr. J.C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): The 
only expense in the Listowel case was 
the letter sent to the Board of Guardians. 
[ Laughter. | 
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*Mr. HANBURY said. that the 
Listowel Guardians paid up at the last 
moment ; but.in most cases the Treasury 
had to put. in force the. process of 
recovery. It was said also that this 
was a usurious Government—that they 
charged 60 per cent. for the Seed Loan. 
But that case was entirely given away 
by the hon. Member for Londonderry 
when he advised the people not to repay 
the Loan. 


Mr. KNOX: I told them not to pay 
until they had to. 


*Mr. HANBURY was sure the hon. 
Gentleman would not have given. the 
people that advice if he thought they 
would have to pay 60 per cent. interest 
whilethe Loanremained unpaid. The way 
the hon. Members arrived at the 60 per 
cent. was this: The Treasury charge 
Is. in the £1 if the Loan is in ar- 
rear, and 5 per cent. for one month was 
60 per cent. for 12'months. [ Laughter. } 
With regard to the whole question of 
the Suck Drainage, any one listening to 
the hon. Member for Galway would have 
assumed that the whole burden fell upon 
the occupiers, and that they had prac- 
tically received no benefit from the 
expenditure of this money. Whilst not 
denying that the results had been by no 
means commensurate with the amount 
expended, it was only right to say the 
arrangement was that in respect of these 
large sums the occupiers should pay 
nothing except to the extent of the 
enhanced value of the land, and that the 
whole of the infructuous amount should 
fall upon the landlords ; thus there was 
prima facie no hardship to the oc- 
cupiers. [“Hear, hear!”] The valua- 
tions as to the enhanced value in all 
these cases had been made by Mr. 
Roberts, who was admitted to be one 
of the most expert valuers in connection 
with the Land Commission. Complaint 
had been made of the iniquity of the 
Board of Works collecting arrears of 
sixpences. He admitted that an arrear 
of 6d. was not a large sum, but when a 
great number of persons owed small 
sums which had to be paid periodically 
the total would represent a large amount, 
and, after all, he did not know why there 
should be a greater iniquity in collecting 
a small sum than in collecting a large 
debt. He would make the further ad- 


tnission that the cost of collection was 
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out of proportion to the amount involved, 
and he was not at all quite satisfied that 
in very small debts like these they were 
entitled to charge 1s. in the pound. He 
would inquire more fully into:the matter. 
The hon. Member for Mayo. had stated 
that it had been admitted that certain 
landlords were also in arrear with their 
payments, whilst the Government pro- 
ceeded against the occupiers and not 
against the landlords. He agreed with 
the hon. Member that both ought to be 
treated alike and that they ought to 
recover equally from the landlords as 
from the occupiers. [‘ Hear, hear! ”| 
As to the loans to small farmers, until 
recently they could borrow up to an 
amount representing five times the valua- 
tion of their property. The maximum 
amount had now been reduced to three 
times the valuation, unless collateral 
security was given, and the minimum sum 
had also been reduced from £50 to £35, 
the reason for the change being that ex- 
perience had shown it was very difficult 
to recover the loans from the smaller 
tenants. If, however, any case of hard- 
ship could be shown to have resulted 
from the new arrangement he should be 
perfectly willing to inquire into it. 

Mr. DILLON thought the right hon. 
Gentleman must be mistaken in his im- 
pression that the shilling in the pound 
represented the cost of collection. He 
had in his hand a civil bill which had 
been served on one of the Suck Drainage 
tenants for a claim of 2s. &d., together 
with ls. in the pound for receiver’s fee, 
there being a memorandum stating that 
the cost of the process if settled before 
entry would he 2s. The costs of all 
these proceedings for recovery were 
separately fixed and were recoverable in 
the case of all proceedings instituted by 
the Board of Works, as they were before 
the passing of the Act of 1892. He, 
therefore, believed that the fine of 1s. in 
the pound did not represent the cost of 
collection, but was a special fine confined 
to Ireland, not applicable to England, 
althougb the Public Works Loan Act of 
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1892 applied to both countries. The Act | 
did not provide that with respect to any 
loan created in England, there should te | 
a charge of 1s. in the pound. It would 
only be fair play, therefore, to put a 
clause into the next Public Works Loans 
Act repealing the provision as far as 
lreland was concerned. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) said that 
this discussion on Irish public works 
went on year after year, and nothing was 
done. The position of things now was 
just what it was 50 years ago. A man was 
prosecuted in connection with the River 
Suck Drainage for a sum of 6d., and the 
railway fare to Galway was 6s. 3d. He 
moved the reduction of the Vote by 
£2,000. 


Question “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£24,247, be granted for the said Service,” 
—put, and negatived. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said as the Works 
Department had now spent the necessary 
sum on Kingstown roads, could ihe Sec- 
retary hold out any hope of the sum of 
£800 being paid to the Kingstown Com- 
missioners ? 

*Mr. HANBURY said no, he was afraid 
the bargain as a whole must be carried 
out. The hon. Member knew why the 
Bill could not be passed this year. The 
whole arrangement would have to stand 
over until next year. 





Original Question put, and agreed to. | 


|holders of these fellowships, 
/ number, were asked to lecture in Univer- 


Resolution to be reported. 
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Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.) 
called attention to the claims of the 
Roman Catholic population of Ireland 
with respect to University education. 
Looking to the Estimate, he said, it 
might be imagined that the annual ex- 
penditure on the Queen’s Colleges only 
amounted to £33,000; as a matter of 
fact, it amounted more nearly to 
£38,900. The explanation was that a 
sum of £5,000 had been eliminated from 
the Estimate and been transferred from 
the Irish Church Fund to the expenses 
of the new institution of which the 
Queen’s Colleges were nurseries, the 
Royal University. In other words, the 
English Government, while pretending to 
do justice to Ireland, had appropriated 
£5,000 of Irish money which used to te 
taken out of public funds. The question 
of University education in Ireland was 
of intense interest at the present time. 
The Irish case was this, that a large sum 
of money had been expended uselessly on 
a University system which the Irish 
people would not take, while everything 
like University education for the Catholic 
people of Ireland had been starved out. 
There was given out of public funds to- 
wards University education a sum 
annually of £168,000. What was given 
to Catholies out of that sum? £3,000 a 
year only. It was worth while showing 
the way this £3,000 came to them. It 
was given in an indirect way. There 
were certain fellowships established under 
this grant in the Royal University. The 
14 in 


sity College in Dublin. They lectured 


‘there and likewise examined in the Royal 


Cuass IV. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


| University, and their whole income for 


lecturing and examining was the £3,900 
referred to. Now when it was considered 
that the Catholics were four-fifths of the 


| whole population, this was an intolerable 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,450, be | 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum | 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for a grant in 
aid of the expenses of the Queen’s Colleges in | 
Ireland.” | 


Mr. Dillon. | 





proportion. For 30 years absolute pro- 
mises had been made across the floor of 
the House on this subject. In 1868 Lord 
Mayo expressly promised in the strongest 
terms a Catholic University. Twelve 
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years ago the gentleman who was 
now, as then, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, expressly promised that he wouid 
bring in a Bill to establish a Catholic 
University, but nothing had been done, 
and still they had the same miserable 
round of promises. Even in the present 
year the Chief Secretary reiterated words 
which he and Lord Cadogan spoke out- 
side the House. The Chief Secretary 
was a firm upholder of the Union, but he 
had always thought that his policy in 
that respect was based on some founda- 
tion of this kind—that the English Par- 


liament would give to the people of Ire- | 


land what was just and reasonable. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman know that it 
was owing to the direct action of the 
English Government that the Irish 
people at the present day were proscribed 
from all the benefits of University educa- 
tion. It was no myth that before the 
English came to the country at all there 
was a college at Lismore, in which there 
were 1,400 students from every country 
in Europe, and it was no secret that here 
was the nucleus of a university. And 
let him tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that if the Protestant Parliament of Ire- 
land had not been destroyed it would 
have granted a Catholic University to 
Treland. In 1793, in the first Relief Act 
for Catholics passed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, there was the provision that if a 
new college should be affiliated to Trinity 
College, Dublin, every Catholic should 
be eligible for scholarships and fellow- 
ships, and even the professorships of the 
college. He recollected too, that in the 
Debate on the Irish University question 
which took place in 1885, the Chaa- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when the ex- 
travagant expenditure of the Queen's 
College was brought up, said that so far 
as he could see, he could not defend that 
expenditure, and that the Government 
would carefully consider how the sum, 
whatever it was, appropriated to Irish 
University Education, could best be ap- 
propriated. Let them see if it was 





appropriated in the best way. The 
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Catholic University College had to pro- 
vide all its buildings and all its apparatus, 
and yet it was able to surpass and to win 
university prizes from the pampered 
students of the Queen’s Colleges in 
Cork and Galway. The Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Walsh, had 
watched the progress of the University 
question in Ireland with very great atten- 
tion, and he had within the last few days 
published a book, in which he showed 
that during the last 12 years the Catholic 
College had beaten absolutely the colleges 
of Cork, Belfast, and Galway in carrying 
off the first prizes, and in the matter of 
honours, both the Cork and Galway 
colleges. In honours, during the past 12 
years, the Catholic Colleges had passed 
no fewer than 926. men, whereas from the 
combined colleges of Cork and Galway 
there were only 382 passed.. When they 
came to first honours, the pre-eminence 
and distinction of this Catholic College 
was still more marked. In the Catholic 
Cellege 324 men had passed in first 
honours, whereas from Galway and Cork 
there were only 97. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): 
how many students? 

Mr. MACNEILL said he was glad of 
that interruption, because it enabled him 
to strengthen his case. The number in 
the Catholic College was, he thought, 
about 150, while the number at present 
in Queen’s College, Cork, was 212, and in 
Queen’s College, Galway, about 200. 
This showed that, with a lesser number 
than either of these two colleges, the 
Catholic College had taken a greater 
number of prizes. Then, when they came 
to medicine, they found that the Catholic 
Ccllege was able to compete not only 
with Cork and Galway, but with Belfast 
also. In medicine, during the last 12 
years, 71 men had gone out of the Catho- 
lic College with first-class honours, while 
from the Belfast College only 53 
men had gone out, 24 from Cork, 
and eight from Galway. Scholarships 


From 


and exhibitions were lavishly strewn 
upon the floor of these colleges for 
anyone 


who chose to take them. 
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They. were’ simply’ a bribe to induce 
the intelligent sons of small farmers in 
Treland to adopt a system of education 
which their Church disapproved and to 
become bad citizens and bad Irishmen. 
Men who had been plucked in examina- 
tions elsewhere had gone back and 
obtained these scholarships in the 
Queen’s Colleges. He had gone through 
the report furnished to Parliament every 
year by the heads of the Queen’s 
Colleges in Cork and in Galway. He 
left out of consideration the Queen’s 
College in Belfast, because it was a great 
success, and, like Trinity College, was 
exactly suitable to the requirements of 
the pupil ; but they were both sectarian. 

Mr. LECKY (Dublin University) 
said it was untrue to say that Trinity 
College was sectarian. 

Mr. MACNEILL maintained that it 
was, at any rate, true to say that the tone 
and feeling were thoroughly sectarian. 
In Cork College there were 212 pupils 
and 16 Professors. The Greek Professor 
with £366 a year had only 12 pupils; 
the Professor of political economy with 
£167 a year had only four pupils ; the 
Professor of law’ with £175 a year had 
five pupils; and then there was the 
president of the College who had a safe 
and snug berth. There was one professor, 
the Professor of moral philosophy, with 
£335 a year, who had no pupils at all. 
[Laughter.| . The Professor of foreign 
languages combined in his curriculum 
French, German and Italian. In French 
he had three pupils, in German two, and 
in Italian two, and his salary was 
£241 10s. The Professor of law with 
£150 a year had eight pupils. He 
should like to hear the First Lord 
of ‘the Treasury defend this system. 
He maintained that at the head of these 
colleges there ought to be men of moral 
weight. Who, he asked, was the Presi- 
dent of Queen’s College, Cork? It was 
Sir Rowland Ponsonby Blennerhassett, 
who possessed no educational degree and 
who had no qualification for the post 
He was, however, the paymaster of 
Mr. MacNeill. 
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Pigott, and he was given the post because 
he financed that infamous man. Pigott’s 
last despairing telegram for money was 
addressed to Sir Rowland Ponsonby 
Blennerhassett, and when he was un- 
successful in destroying the Irish people 
he ran away under the assumed name of 


Rowland Ponsonby _Blennerhassett, 
Nothing more scandalous had been 
perpetrated since’ the Union than 


the appointment of a man of that 
character to be the head of youth, 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He had now come 
to the question of the establishment of a 
Catholic University. The Chief Secre- 
tary gave a specific pledge on the 22nd 
of January last that there should be a 
Catholic University and so did the First 
Lord of the Treasury on the same night, 
If there was any security in the 
promise the Leader of the House was 
pledged up to the hilt. The right hon. 
Gentleman practically put a series of 
questions to the Catholic hierarchy. 
He asked whether they would be 
content that the clergy shou'd not have 
a predominant voice in the institu- 
tion, whether they would be content 
that an ecclesiastical or divinity chair 
should not be endowed out of public 
funds, whether they would be content 
to make an arrangement like the con- 
science clause, so that a youth not 
belonging to the Catholic faith should 
not be interfered with. The Catholic 
Bishops had given three specific answers 
which must have thoroughly satisfied the 
right hon. Gentlemen. This was a 
matter upon which all Ireland was 
unanimous. There was not a single 
dissentient | voice—[‘ Oh ! ”|—except, 
perhaps, a few gentlemen in Belfast. 
Trinity College was very anxious for 
it; and he was not revealing any secret 
when he said that one of the most emi- 
nent Professors of Trinity College said 
to him, only a short time ago, “ Wouldn’t 
you think such and such a building in 
Dublin would be a right good building 
for the Catholic University?” He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
seriously, now that the Bishops had 
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given these assurances, would he take 
the great majority behind him, and use 
it in accordance with the wishes of the 
Trish people, and with his own feelings— 
which, in this matter, were theirs,—and 
grant the people, who were thirsting for 
knowledge—[“ Oh !”|—yes, thirsting for 
knowledge—for they were refused know- 
ledge when it was divorced from their 
religious instincts. [Cheers.] Would he 
give them now the university education 
they were so unanimous in demanding ? 
He had it in his power ; he had an un- 
rivalled opportunity ; such an opportu- 
nity had not offered itself for the last 
thirty years. [ Hear, hear!”] What 
they now wanted to know was the day— 
they would all be there at the wedding. 
[ Laughter and cheers. | 

Mr. DILLON hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would give them some de- 
finite assurance. When he spoke in 
January last in the Debate on the Ad- 
dress, the Irish Members firmly believed 
that that speech gave them a promise 
more definite than any of the numerous 
previous promises they had received. It 
was a promise that if the Bishops of 
Ireland and the Catholic laity would 
give the right hon. Gentleman the in- 
formation he then asked for he would 
practically settle this question. What 
had happened since January last? The 
Bishops had considered the question, 
and had made a public declaration within 
the last month, which in that House 
the right hon. Gentleman had accepted 
as thoroughly satisfactory, and in every 
way calculated to remove any of the 
difficulties that were supposed to lie in 
the way of the Government. The 
Bishops had been led into making this 
declaration by the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he knew that he 
could receive at any moment from the 
Irish representatives any information he 
desired which it was in their power 
to give. He wished to direct the atten- 
tion of the House and the right hon. 
Gentleman to the fact that immediately 
after the declaration of the Irish Catholic 

Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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Bishops the Dublin Datly Kxpress— 
which spoke, he thought, he might fairly 
say, for the whole body of Anglicans in 
Treland—published an article which did 
the greatest possible credit to that 
journal, and in which it stated that the 
declaration of the Bishops did them 
honour, and was entirely satisfactory ; 
and that, for their part, speaking for 
Irish Protestants, they trusted there 
would be no further delay in dealing 
with the question. [‘ Hear, hear !”] The 
representatives of Trinity College held 
the same view. In fact, there was not a 
single representative Irishman—except 
perhaps one of the Members for Belfast, 
who held very strong opinions, and who 
had gone to Belfast to celebrate the 12th 
of July. [Zaughter.] With this solitary 
exception not a single individual amongst 
the whole of the Irish Members had stood 
up or would stand up and say that he 
saw any reason why this question should 
not be settled. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Surely 
the demand of the young Catholics of 
Ireland, made generation after genera- 
tion, must be acceded to. Whether they 
were right or wrong was no longer a 
question to be argued, because the right 
hon. Gentleman had admitted the fact— 
he had admitted that they had no right 
to inquire whether the demand was 
justified or not—he had admitted that 
after so many long years of trial they had 
proved that the present system would 
not, and could not, meet their wants ; 
and surely the young Catholic men of Ire- 
land, after having suffered for generations 
from what the right hon. Gentleman 
himself had characterised as cruel dis- 
abilities in this matter of education, had 
a claim upon tbe right hon. Gentleman 
and the Government and that House 
that they should be no longer subjected 
to such disabilities, and that no further 
delays should be imposed. (Cheers.) 
This was a question, one would sup- 
pose after what had occurred in that 
House within the last fortnight, that 
had been once for all lifted out of the 
region of Party politics. The leaders on 
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both sides had declared that the question 
ought to be settled, indeed ought to have 
been settled long ago, and he appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman no longer to 
meet them with evasion, but to state 
specifically that he would next Session— 
if it could not be done this Session— 
introduce a Bill that would settle finally 
this question of a Catholic University 
for Ireland. (Cheers.) 

Mr. ARNOLD - FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.) said the hon. Member who had 
just spoken had told the House that no 
protest had been raised, except by one 
hon. Member of the House with regard 
to this proposal. Certainly he was not 
in a position to raise any protests on the 
facts, because he did not know what the 
facts were. But he did reserve the right 
of himself and his constituents, if they 
were to have proposals which had been 
previously made in that House re- 
produced—a right which they would 
certainly exercise—of criticising and op- 
posing those proposals if they thought 
it their duty to do so. [ “ Hear, 
hear!”] He wished to point out that 
an attempt had been made, which 
would no doubt be repeated, to repre- 
sent those who did not go with the 


hon. Member to the full extent 
as being illiberal and_ retrograde. 
The Universities which had been 


alluded to by hon. Members were the 
institutions of an age gone by, and 
in some instances such Universities 
had been removed by Government  be- 
cause they were not considered essential 
to the civilisation and the education of 
the countries in which they were situated 
and were not thought to be compatible 
with the best interests of the places in 
which they carried on their operations. 
The University of London had not been 
such a success that they were warranted 
in creating a similar institution in 
‘Ireland. He objected strongly to such 
a University as had been suggested unless 
on lines he considered compatible with 
absolute freedom to those who desired to 
attend it, and he was sure he should be 
Mr. Dillon. 
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misrepresenting the views of a large num- 
ber of his constituents if he did not 
enter his protest against it at the 
present moment. He did not know 
what negotiations might have passed 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
those on behalf of whom the Member for 
East Mayo spoke, but, at any rate, he 
could not stand by and be taken as 
acquiescing in what the hon. Member 
had put forward. 

Mr. CARSON said he had already 
expressed his views on the subject. He 
entirely agreed that Trinity College was 
an unsectarian institution, and he un- 
derstood that the Catholics of Ireland 
were willing to have a university which 
would be unsectarian in the same sense. 
At the same time, it would, of course, 
be folly to deny that Trinity College was 
a great centre for the Protestant Church 
in Ireland, and that there was also con- 
nected with that college certain services 
which he hoped would always continue 
there, and which would always give a 
certain Protestant aroma to the pre- 
cincts of that great institution. The 
one main contention that his right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the House put 
forward was that this Question could 
not be dealt with until the Catholics of 
Treland manifested to the Government 
that they were willing that, so far as 
these matters were absolutely unsectarian 
in Trinity College, they should be 
unsectarian in the proposed new Univer- 
sity, and that, so far as the use of public 
funds went, they should be devoted 
to unsectarian purposes alone. If that 
was what the Catholics were willing to 
accept, let them not talk of this matter 
as if it were a bugbear of a purely 
Catholic University where there would 
be exclusion of all religious liberty as far 
as Protestants were concerned. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Let them start with what the 
Catholics offered to accept—namely, 
what Protestants had got. [Nationalist 
cheers.| What he had always said and 
adhered to was this—would he as a 
Protestant in Ireland, who believed in 
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the value of University education, deny 
for a moment to his Roman Catholic 
fellow citizens exactly what he enjoyed. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] That proposition 
would be absolutely unarguable. He 
did not know that there might not be 
some persons in his own constituency 
opposed to granting a University on 
these terms, but so far as the internal 
Government of Trinity College was con- 
cerned, he did not believe there would 
be any objection. [‘* Hear, hear!” | 
Having done all they could to attract 
Catholics to Trinity College and failed, 
ought they to say that because they 
would not come to them they should 
have no University education at all? 
He had never hesitated to put forward 


the view that it was the best interest of | 


Ireland that this question should be 
settled, and when the Government saw 
their way to bring the matter before the 
House for settlement, he could only say, 
on his own behalf and on behalf of his 


right hon. colleague, that they would | 


welcome a fair solution of the question 
on the lines he had indicated. [ Hear, 
hear !” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: An appeal has been made to 
me from both sides of the House, and 
by more than one speaker, upon a subject 


which has become more identified with | 


my own individual utterances than any 
other question in connection with recent 
Irish policy. A question has been asked 
me as to whether it is intended that a 
Bill dealing with higher education in 
Treland shall be introduced in the course 
of next Session. I feel certain that the 
hon. Gentleman who asked the question 
and the others who have spoken upon it 
must all be aware that at this time a 
forecast can scarcely ever be given by 
the Government with regard to the 
coming Session. A pledge has been 
distinctly given that one great Irish 
Measure shall be brought in next Session, 
and the fact that that promise has been 
given shows that the complexion of next 
Session will be largely—I will not say 
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predominantly—Irish ; and that I should 
mortgage the rest of that Session 
to another Irish Bill goes beyond any- 
thing I could promise on behalf of 
the Government. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
There is no doubt in the minds of hon. 
Members who initiated this Debate a 
desire to know what the views of the 
Government are with regard to the 
recent declarations made on high autho- 
rity by the Roman Catholic Bishops in 
Ireland. The hon. Member for Donegal 
said that the declarations of the Irish 
Bishops were made in response to a 


| speech which I delivered in the Debates 


on the Address. That, as I gather, is a 
large approach to the truth, and if I am 
responsible for the declarations of the 
Irish Bishops on this subject I have to 
congratulate myself the more for having 
made the speech to which the hon. 
Member referred, for everybody must 
feel that the Roman Catholic Bishops 
have on this occasion made declarations 
of the utmost importance, showing that 
a great change has come over public 
opinion in Ireland on this question, and 
that they are not only ready but 
anxious to have a University started 
which Roman Catholics might not only 
attend, but which should harmonise 
generally with the views of Roman 
Catholics, and which should have 
its doors as widely open to members 
of all denominations as Trinity College, 
Dublin, and which should be as open as 
any other University in the land to 
everything connected with the progress 
of knowledge and to the advancement of 
all the liberal arts. That declaration, I 
think, must have a great bearing upon 
public opinion both in this country and 
in Ireland. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Those 
exponents of Irish opinion who were 
supposed to be most hostile to these 
modern views have now declared in 
favour of them, and we have it specifically 
on their authority that they welcome, as 
I understand, a governing body on which 
laymen shall predominate, and that they 
are prepared to safeguard the interests 
3.U 
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of the professors and to accept in the 
fullest sense those very statutes which in 
the cases of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
of Oxford and Cambridge insure that 
the emoluments and teaching of those 
great seats of learning shall be open to 
men of every religious creed. I think 
that is a most important declaration, and 
I think I may almost gather from the 
speech of the hon. Member for Belfast— 
studiously guarded as that speech was— 
that he himself would not be averse for 
a settlement of this difficult subject upon 
the general lines thus laid down. But 
when the hon. Member for Donegal and 
other hon. Gentlemen sitting upon the 
other side of the House told us that 
public opinion is so far advanced that it 
rests simply with the Government to 
bring in a non-contentious Measure of 
one clause—that, I think, was the happy 
solution suggested the other day across 
the floor of the House—a non-contentious 
Measure of one clause which should for 
ever settle this question, I think they 
hardly reckoned with every phase of 
public opinion in Ireland, in England, and 
in Scotland. [“ Hear, hear!”] I have 
made myself, perhaps to my own detri- 
ment, somewhat a missionary in this 
matter. I have done my best for many 
years, and if, as I trust will not be the 
case, the question is not rapidly solved, 
I shall continue to make myself the 
strong and earnest advocate of opinions 
which I hold to be of the utmost 
importance in the interests of higher 
education and in the interests of the 
whole social life of Ireland. I hold those 
views with the utmost strength of con- 
viction, and nothing will induce me to 
go back on one word which, as. far as I 
remember, I have ever uttered upon this 
question. But I do not conceal from 
myself that there is a process of conver- 
sion to be effected in connection with 
this matter. There are many persons 
holding quite honestly the view that to 
establish such university would be a 
retrograde measure—|[‘ hear, hear ! ”|— 
and that it would be a concession to 
First Lord of the Treasury 
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opinions with which they profoundly 
disagree. I confess that though I under- 
stand those views Ido not sympathise 
with them. [Nationalist cheers.| I am 
a Protestant. I fear that some people 
would even regard me as a bigoted Pro- 
testant, and it is partly because I am a 
bigoted Protestant that I hold the views 
that I do in this matter, for I cannot 
help picturing to myself what course I 
should take if I were responsible for a 
young man of 17 or 18, and had open to 
me for his university training no college 
except one in which the general cur- 
rent and trend of opinion was Roman 
Catholic, in which the majority of the 
teachers were Roman Catholic, and in 
which the public services were cele- 
brated on the Roman Cathclic system. 
Greatly as I believe in the value of 
higher education, that a university 
training is one of the greatest blessings 
any man can have on the entrance of life, 
I, holding the Protestant opinions I do, 
should hesitate to send to such a college 
any ward of mine for whose education I 
was responsible. Holding these Protest- 
ant views, am I not to be permitted to 
credit Roman Catholics with similar 
views? [Irish cheers.| With regard to 
places of worship, every word of the 
description I have given about a Roman 
Catholic University might be applied, 
with the substitution of the word “ Pro- 
testant ” for Roman Catholic. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] I confess that no argument, no 
casuistry, to which I have listened has 
been able to shake my conviction that it 
is a hardship—I do not like to use the 
word ‘injustice ” because we might argue 
for ever about what is just or unjust— 
a hardship on the great majority of the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland that they are 
not to be allowed to have a place of higher 
education which harmonises with their 
views in the same sense in which Trinity 
College, Dublin, Oxford, and Cambridge 
(the great traditional Universities of 
England), harmonise with the general 
views of Protestants in England. Hold- 
jing the views I do, I shall do all I can 
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in accordance with them. Hon. Gentle-| behind me in agreement with me. I 
men opposite know perfectly well when | have always taken care, in speaking on 
they talk of carrying a non-contentious | this subject, to say that I spoke for my- 
clause, when they assume opinions, how- | self only, and it is clear from what has 
ever strongly held by individuals, what- | fallen from the hon. Member for Belfast, 
ever position those individuals may | that the Government in dealing with this 
occupy in their Party—that does not question, will undoubtedly find a great 
carry with it any remedy or cure for the | many serious difficulties. As the right 
Parliamentary difficulties to which con-|/ hon. Gentleman said, next Session is 
troversial questions give rise. But I| pledged to an Irish Measure of the first 
think I see symptoms—not small symp-| importance which will no doubt occupy 
toms—of a change of public opinion in a great deal of Parliamentary time, and 
this country on the subject. I believe: when he says it will be impossible 
the views I hold with such earnestness|for the Government to add to the 
are beginning to penetrate in many| Measure for Local Government in 
directions where they had but little foot-| Ireland a second Irish Measure bristling 
hold some years ago, and certainly the | with controversy of every kind, and 
action of the Catholic Bishops has done which would involve a large amount 
a great deal to forward a cause which is | of detail, I cannot deny that there isa 
not, I believe, the cause of any one | good deal to be said for the right hon. 
special form of religious denomination, Gentleman’s position. But here is a 
the cause of Roman Catholicism against Measure which the right hon. Gentleman 
Protestantism, but is emphatically the| argues for as being of the most urgent 
cause of higher education against that | importance for the well-being of Ireland 
want of higher education and culture which cannot be taken next year. ‘Then 
under which we have, unfortunately, for will it be taken the year after ? 
many years condemned so many persons THE FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
in Ireland. [Cheers.| SURY : I did not say the Bill could not 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not propose be passed next year. What I refuse to 
to make many observations after the do isto make any further pledge. 
interesting, eloquent, and important} Mr. J. MORLEY : Iam glad the right 
speech we have just heard from the First | hon. Gentleman takes a more hopeful 
Lord of the Treasury. But I think the| view of what may be done next year. 
Committee ought to realise where it is. ‘So do not let us suppose that because 
With what the right hon. Gentleman has | the Bill promised bears on the con- 
said on the urgency of the matter, andthe troversy of the government of Ireland 
grounds upon which he has defended his that time cannot be found next 
own views I venture humbly, but most|Session reasonably to deal with the 
entirely, toagree. Hehas stated the case question we have been discussing. 
for dealing with higher education in Ire- | Then it will be argued by the Govern- 
land with a force and breadth that leven ment, and very ‘reasonably, that it 
nothing to be desired. I also agree with | ‘would be unfair, having devoted the 
the right hon. Gentleman when he warns | whole or the larger part of the Session 
my hon. Friends from Ireland, that this ‘of 1898 to an Irish question, to devote 
will not be a one-clause or non-contentious| to another Irish question of great 
Measure. As I have said, I cordially | | importance the whole or part of the 
and entirely agree with the views of the | Session of 1899. Therefore it comes to 
right hon. Gentleman. But if the | this, that a Measure which the right hon. 
Benches behind me were more populous | Gentleman has given the House such 
than they are, I am not at all sure I ‘enormously r powerful reasons for thinking 
should find a majority of those who sit| is urgently demanded for the well-being 
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of Ireland, a Measure upon which Irish 
opinion, I will not say is unanimous, 
because it is not quite unanimous, but 
which I suppose 95 out of the 103 
Members for Ireland will cordially and 
earnestly support—|“ hear, hear !”|—that 
a Measure of that kind demanded by the 
great bulk of opinion in Ireland, and of 
the Members representing Ireland, is in 
effect, postponed sine die, and certainly 
postponed during the probable duration 
of this Parliament. I think, apart from 
the merits of Irish University education, 
that that is a very striking lesson which 
English and Scotch Members may well 
lay to heart, that this Parliament |as 
not time to deal with this matter, and 
that apparently Englishmen and Scotch- 
men, according to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, have not the inclination to do 
so, either through failure to comprehend 
the conditions of the question or through 
a determination to assert their own pre- 
judices against the wishes of the majority 
of the people of Ireland. This Parlia- 
ment is, in effect, to deny to Ireland the 
boon which the right hon. Gentleman, on 
the one side, and I myself, from my 
Irish experience and approaching the 
the question from an entirely different 
point of view, entirely concur is desirable. 
We know quite well that a demand of 
that kind is not likely to be satisfied or 
conceded during the duration of the 
present Parliament, and I think it is 
fair for one like myself, who agree with 
Gentlemen below the Gangway in their 
desire for this reform- -at some detriment | 
to myself—to warn the Irish Bishops | 
that if they think they will get a Roman 
Catholic University from the present 
Parliament they are much more sanguine 
than I should have expected. 

Mr. J. A. RENTOUL said the 
whole Presbyterian Church of Ireland 
was opposed to this university. The 
Presbyterian clergy were singularly 
free from bigotry, but they were per- 
suaded that a mixed education would be 
more conducive to harmony among the 
people. Nineteen-twentieths of the 
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Presbyterian clergy were followers of Mr. 
Gladstone down to 1886, and were at the 
present time Liberal-Unionists, and Pres- 
byterian ministers had again and again 
stood on platforms shoulder to shoulder 
with Roman Catholic priests in discuss- 
ing the Irish land question and in sup- 
porting the cause of tenant right. There 
was no church that was freer from the 
odium theclogicum, but they were opposed 
toa Sectarian University. They believed 
that to have sectarian Universities 
would bring about an unhappy state of 
affairs in the country. 


And it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; Committee also Report pro- 
gress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


————. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
On the Motion “that this House do 
now adjourn,” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.), announced that the Workmen (Com- 
pensation for Accidents) Bill would be 
reprinted with the Amendments which 
have been so far made in it on Report, and 
would be delivered to Members before 
Monday, and that the Irish Judicature 
Bill would be introduced by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland on Thursday, and 
not on Monday, as already announced. 


Question, “ That this House do now 
adjourn,” put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at Five 
minutes after Twelve o’clock 





Mr. J. Morley. 


till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 12th July 1897. 


VISCOUNT DILLON. 

Petiton of Harold Arthur, Viscount 
Dillon, in the Peerage of Ireland, claim- 
ing a right to vote at the elections of 
Representative Peers for Ireland ; Read, 
and referred to the Lord Chancellor to 
consider and report thereupon to the 
House. 





LORD CREMORNE (CLAIM TO VOTE 
FOR REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND). 

Ordered and directed that a certificate 
be sent by the Clerk of the Parliaments 
to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland, 
stating that the Lord Chancellor of the 
United Kingdom has reported to the 
House of Lords that the right of the Lord 
Cremorne to vote at the elections of 
Representative Peers for Ireland has been 
established to the satisfaction of him the 
said Lord Chancellor; and that the 
House of Lords has ordered such report 
to be sent to the said Clerk of the Crown 
in Ireland. And it is hereby also Ordered 
that the said Report of the said Lord 
Chancellor be sent to the Clerk of the 
Crown in Ireland. 


TITHE RENTCHARGE (IRELAND). 
*THe Eart or BELMORE rose to 
move— 


“That a humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to appoint a 
Royal Commission to consider and report (1) 
to what extent the payers of ecclesiastical tithe 
rentcharge in Ireland (exclusive of cases where 
the tithe rentcharge has been purchased for 
cash) are reasonably entitled to a reduction in 
the present annual amount of such tithe rent- 
charge (including the amount of outstanding 
arnuities in cases where the tithe rentcharge 
has been commuted), having regard (1) to the 
fall in the amount of the tithe rentcharge in 
England during recent years; (2) to the fall 
in the market price in Ireland of the articles 
cn which such tithe rentcharge was originally 
fixed ; (3) to the reductions of lay tithe rent- 
charge which have been made on this basis in 
Treland ; and (4) upon any other grounds: (2) 
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whether, and to what extent, such ecclesiasti- 
cal tithe rentcharge could be reduced or ex- 
tinguished at the present time (or at some 
future date) without material prejudice to the 
security of the loans at present charged upon 
the Irish Church Estate.” 


He said the subject which he was going 
to ask their Lordships’ attention to was 
one which had been very often before 
that House in the last ten years. As long 
ago as the 2nd July 1888—more than 
nine years since—the late Lord Water- 
ford brought that matter of Irish tithe 
rentcharge before their Lordships’ House, 
and from the answer which he received 
from the present Lord Lieutenant, who 
was then the Lord Privy Seal, and had 
charge of the business of that House, it 
was no doubt hoped, and he believed 
the Government fully interided that the 
question should have been dealt with 
before this time. But somehow or other 
nothing was done except in one respect 
which he would mention, in the Land 
Act of last year, and that matter,. like 
the Delagoa Bay Arbitration which they 
heard of the other night, and which was 
always going to be concluded imme- 
diately, still dragged on its weary way. 
Before he went into the merits and his- 
tory of the question he should just like 
to say one word as regarded the form of 
inquiry which he asked for. In his 
notice he had asked for a Royal Commis- 
sion. With regard to a Royal Commis- 
sion, all he had to say was that he put 
that way of conducting the inquiry as an 
alternative to what had been originally 
suggested by his Irish Friends—namely, 
a Select Committee of that House or a 
Joint Committee. He thought the matter 
was so very technical that besides the 
difficulty of getting a Committee together 
at this time of the Session, it would 
really not be a good tribunal to inquire 
into the matter which was one almost 
entirely of figures. Of course, he knew 
there was a question of policy behind the 
figures, but what they wanted to inquire 
into was the figures of the matter. So 
long as they got a tribunal that consisted 
of skilled persons who were able to deal 
with the evidence of experts, who were 
familiar with the work of accountants 
and actuaries that would quite satisfy 
them, whether it be a Royal Commission 
or a Departmental Committee or any 
other tribunal the Government would 





appoint. With regard to the history 
of the Irish Tithe Question, -until 
3X 
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1823 the tithe was always paid in kind 
by the occupiers of the land, whether 
they were tenants or whether they were 
landlords farming their own land. In 
that year an Act was passed which pro- 
vided for the voluntary commutation of 
the tithes, and he believed when the 
tithe was so voluntarily commuted, 
although the tenant-occupier still con- 
tinued to pay tithes, he could deduct it 
from the landlord. That Act did not 
appear to have worked very well, and 
there were some other Acts passed in the 
time of George IV. and William IV. which 
he need not allude to, as they were Acts 
of machinery. In the year 1838 it was 
decided, for reasons which would be 
familiar to their Lordships, that the tithe 
rent should he compulsorily commuted 
into cash payments, and that the pay- 
ment in future should be made by the 
landlord and not by the tenants. The 
landlord, if he chose, had the power to 
add the amount to the rent, and in the 
case of leases on his own estate it was 
done, but in cases where there were no 
leases and where the amount was really 
very small, very often the landlord did 
not think it worth while to alter the rent. 
The tithe, however, would still be subject 
to revision periodically. In the year 1872, 
three years after the Irish Church Act 
was passed, a Bill was brought into Par- 
liament by Mr. Gladstone’s Government, 
and by this Bill the power which had 
belonged to the payers or owners of 
ecclesiastical tithe rentcharges in Ireland 
to get revision from time to time was 
taken away, and tithe rentcharge was 
for all time fixed at the then rate, which 
happened to be higher than it ever had 
been. That Bill no doubt attracted very 
little attention ; as far as they could learn 
it was not explained to Parliament. It 
was passed sub silencio, and he was 
bound to say that at that time, as there 
was every prospect of a rising market, 
nobody thought they would be injured 
by it and nobody objected to it. Since 
that time a great fall in prices had 
occurred, and while the owners or payers 
of land tithes could get a large reduc- 
tion by going before a County Court 
Judge, the owners of ecclesiastical tithes 
were tied down in the high rate at which 
they stood in 1872. He wished to read to 
their Lordships a statement by a gentle- 
man who was a much greater authority 
as regarded the equity of the case than 


Earl of Belmore. 
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he was. He meant Mr. Murrough 
O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien, who was one of 


the Land Commissioners in Ireland, was 
not looked upon as a landlord’s friend ; 
but at the same time there was no doubt 
there was no living man who better 
understood this Irish Tithe Rentcharge 
Question than did Mr. O’Brien, because 
in the early days of the Irish Church Act 
he was one of the officers of the Church 
Commissioners’ Court, whose duty it 
particularly was to value in the case of 
Irish Church land, and he had a thorough 
practical knowledge of the whole ques- 
tion of the finances of the Irish Church. 
What he was going to read was a state- 
ment by Mr. O’Brien in the form of an 
extract from a supplementary memoran- 
dum handed in by him to the Financial 
Relations Commission of 1895, relative 
to the Irish Church Estate. Mr. O’Brien 
said in that paper :— 


“The principal part of the property con- 
sisted of tithe rentcharge amounting to 
£410,000 a year, and perpetuity and other 
rents amounting to £131,000. 

“ Tithe rentcharges, though a first charge on 
the land, were difficult to identify, costly to 
collect, and not easily saleable in the open 
market. As a rule, they were not worth more 
than 17 years’ purchase. 

“ Perpetuity rents were not worth more than 
21 years’ purchase (see O’Conor Don’s Report 
to Savant Commissioners, page 42), and 
as the Church rents were variable with corn 
prices they are not worth as much as ordinary 
fee-farm rents. 

“The Church Act, however, fixed the price 
of tithe rentcharge at 225 and that of per- 
petuity rents at 25 years’ purchase, thus adding 
(£410,000 x 5-5 and £131,uuu x 4) £2,779,000 
to the then market value of these securities. 

“The value of the Church Fund was thus 
artificially swollen, to the detriment of the 
owners of property subject to these charges. 

“By the Church Amendment Act 1872, s. 6 
(3) the right of varying the rentcharge was 
taken away. But for this Act the rentcharge 
of £410,000 would now only be worth 
£287,000, and its capital value at 17 years’ 
purchase would be £4,879,000 instead of 
£9,225,000. 

“In fact, by the Church Acts, a capital sum 
of £4,870,000 was imposed on the payers of 
tithe rentcharge and perpetuity rents in excess 
of the present market value of these securities. 

“On the fund thus swollen were placed 
charges that had hitherto been paid out of the 
Imperial revenue, and subsequently other 
charges which must have been paid, if at all, 
from the same source. 

* £372,331 was paid out of the Church Fund 
in lieu of the Maynooth grant hitherto paid 
out of the Imperial revenue, and £773,767 for 
the Regium Donum, which had been a charge 
on the Imperial revenue since the time of 
Charles the Second. 
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“The whole Church Fund has since been 
practically allocated for purposes which wouid 
ctherwise have had to be met by grants from 
the Imperial revenue to meet temporary emer- 
gencies, such as famine and exceptional distress, 
or political emergencies affecting the peace 
of the United Kingdom ; or to provide for the 
educational wants of Ireland, a primary want 
which, having regard to the history of educa- 
tion in Ireland and to her large contribution 
to the Imperial revenue, should have been paid 
from that source.” 


Mr. O’Brien thus showed that one 
class of British taxpayers alone had 
to meet in an indirect form the 
heavy charges which should have been 
paid out of the Imperial revenue. 
He wished to draw the attention of their 
Lordships to the fall in the value and 
prices of wheat, barley, and oats upon 
some of which the valuation of tithe was 
based in some parishes and upon others 
in other parishes. Not to trouble the 
House with the full figures, he gave the 


results. The table he held in his hand 
disclosed the following facts:—The 


average price of wheat for the year 1896 
was 49°9 per cent. below its average price 
in the year 1872; its average price for 
seven years ended 1896 was 45°2 per 
cent. below its average price for seven 
years ended 1872; the average price of 
oats for the year 1896 was 27°4 per cent. 
below its average price in the year 1872 ; 
its average price for seven years ended 
1896 was 22°3 per cent. below its average 
price for seven years ended 1872; the 
average price of barley for the year 1896 
was 37°0 per cent. below its average price 
in the year 1872; its average price for 
seven years ended 1896 was 29°2 per 
cent. below its average price for seven 
years ended 1872. As indicated in his 
Motion, there were three heads into 
which he divided tithe, and in the first 
part of his Motion he asked for inquiry, 


“To what extent the payers of ecclesiastical 
tithe rentcharge in Ireland (exclusive of cases 
where ‘the \tithe rentcharge has been pur- 
chased for cash) are reasonably entitled to a 
reduction in the present annual amount of 
such tithe rentcharge (including the amount 
of outstanding annuities in cases where the 
tithe rentcharge has been commuted, having 
regard (1) to the fall in the amount of the 
tithe rentcharge in England during recent 
years; (2) to the fall in the market price in 
Ireland of the articles on which such tithe 
rentcharge was originally fixed; (3) to the 
reductions of lay tithe rentcharge which have 
been made on this basis in Ireland; and (4) 
upon any other grounds.” 
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This notice showed that in dealing with 
tithe rent-charge it was necessary to 
divide it under three heads, and the first 
of these was the uncommuted tithe. A 
House of Commons Paper gave the last 
information published by the Irish Land 
Commission, and showed -that, on 
Ist April 1896, it was of the annual 
value of £167,014. The tithe annuities, 
that was to say, tithe commuted into a 
fixed sum, and then, by a paper process, 
turned into terminable annuities, being 
2s. 6d. in the pound higher than the 
original tithe, and running over 52 
years, amounted to the annual value of 
£165,868, so that the difference between 
those two heads was about £1,200. 
Those together amounted to £332,882, 
and if they deducted that sum from the 
original £410,000 a year which the tithe 
was in 1869, they would find that the 
tithe rentcharge and tithe rentcharge 
annuities which had been redeemed for 
cash were of the annual value of 
£77,118. That was therefore the annual 
amount which had been sold for cash or 
redeemed under the Land Purchase Acts. 
If they multiplied that £332,882 by 223, 
the number of years’ purchase at which 
tithe, etc., is redeemable (except in cases 
of sales in the Land Purchase Court, 
when it is only 20 years’ purchase for 
uncommuted tithe), they got the amount 
of £7,489,845, or, say, 7} millions, as the 
present capital value of the tithe rent- 
charge, including the terminable an- 
nuities. If Parliament would do all 
that they wanted, the sum concerned 
would be under 7} millions, and, 
after all, that was not a very fearful 
sum for Parliament to deal with in doing 
justice to the unfortunate owners and 
tithe payers of Ireland. Passing on from 
that, he would tell their Lordships, first, 
practically what they did not ask, and 
then what they did ask. They did not 
propose to open the question with 
regard to the sum of £77,118 which had 
been redeemed for cash, but were wil- 
ling to let byegones be byegones; for 
although they had had in selling to 
tenants or redeeming a great deal of loss, 
yet they recognised as a matter of public 
convenience that they could not attempt 
to reopen that matter. But, with regard 
to the amount of £165,868 (the termin- 
able tithe rentcharge annuities) the Trea- 
sury said that they regarded that as a 


| closed account, and at the time of the 
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Arrears Act, which was the first time 
that he discovered they so regarded 
it, they refused to make any allowance 
to those landlords who had _ con- 
verted their tithes into annuities, while 
they did make a reduction to those 
who had not, on account of what they 
would lose by the Arrears Act. This 
transaction of commutation was not for 
the benefit of the landowners, but was 
for the convenience of the Government 
Department, and to make more secure 
the great loans which had been advanced 
irom the funds to commute the life in- 
terest of the clergy of the Irish Church, 
& sum amounting to no less than nine 
millions sterling. That was only a paper 
transaction, and no cash passed, and he 
claimed, as did Lord Waterford nine 
years ago, that that should be dealt with 
in the same manner as the tithe. He 
thought it was unfair to the owner of 
one estate that he should be dealt with 
in one way while upon another estate, 
as was pointed out by his noble Friend 
(Lord Lansdowne) the other night on 
Lord Inchiquin’s Motion, he was dealt 
with in another way. As regards the un- 
commuted tithe of £167,000 a year, they 
asked, first that the Act of 1872 
should be repealed; but in repealing 
that Act it was necessary to point 
out that there were certain improve- 
ments in the machinery required if 
equal justice was to be done to all. It 
appeared that in the machinery for vary- 
ing tithe rentcharge, and which still ap- 
plied to lay tithe-owners, there were many 
curious features, and there were pitfalls 
which were very difficult to understand. 
One of the conditions was that the parish 
out of which the tithe arose must be all 
situated in one county, and if the parish 
was situated in two counties, which in 
the part of the country where he lived 
was a very common thing indeed, then 
the payers of the tithe rentcharge were 
prevented from going into Court at all. 
* Then it was provided that no less than 
three payers of tithe rentcharge in one 
particular parish must join in applica- 
tion, and in giving notice to get the 
tithe rentcharge varied. If there were 
only two in the parish, they could not 
move, or if one of the three made a mis- 
take in the serving of his notices the other 
two were upset, and it was very difficult, 
and sometimes almost impossible, to get 
anything done. That was a mere matter 
of machinery, upon which he would not 
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dwell, but which he would commend to 
the notice of his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Ashbourne). In regard to 
the second head of his notice, whether, — 
and to what extent, such ecclesiastical 
tithe rentcharge could be reduced or 
extinguished at the present time (or at 
some future date) without material pre- 
judice to the security of the loans at pre- 
sent charged upon the Irish Church 
Estate, he was quite aware there was 
matter of policy underlying it which was 
quite outside the limits of this inquiry 
and into which he did not propose to vo, 
but he desired to give a few figures in 
reference to the finance of the matter. 
He believed originally there was charged 
on the Irish Church Fund, not merely 
on the tithe rentcharge but on all the 
funds, a sum of nine millions to commute 
the life interest of the clergy of the Irish 
Church. That was a sinking fund loan, 
and he understood that in 44 years 
(7.e., by December 1901), that loan 
would entirely be repaid, and that in 
consequence a very large sum of money, 
amounting to £328,000 a year, would 
be set free. According to the statement 
set out in the Land Commissior. Report, 
1896, the charge on the fund of about 
£328,000 a year, payable to the National 
Debt Commissioners, would terminate 
in 1901. This amount being set free, 
would, of course, greatly increase the 
security of many other loans raised for 
other purposes. He had read from Mr. 
O’Brien’s statement that some of those 
loans were made to purchasers which in 
the ordinary course would have been 
charged to Imperial revenue ; but he was 
quite ready to admit that the great loan 
of nine millions for the Irish clergy stood 
on quite a different footing. It was to 
buy up the life interests of the clergy, and 
such payments, had the Church Act not 
passed, they would have been entitled 
to receive in perpetuity. He could not 
say for a moment that it was not quite 
fair that this loan should have been 
charged to the fund ; but he did say that 
when that loan had been repaid, he felt 
that it would no longer be fair that one 
limited class of the taxpayers in Ireland 
should have to meet all the other charges 
which, but for the accidental existence of 
that fund, would have been charged on 
the Imperial revenue. He admitted that 
it was quite true that, whether the land- 
lord paid tithe or the tenant, it came out 
Academically, he did not 
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wish to dispute that proposition ; but if 
the tithe had not been put upon the land- 
lord in 1838, and the farmers had had 
to pay it now, he did not suppose it 
would be disputed that there would 
have been such an agitation for relief 
as it would have been impossible to 
resist. [“ Hear, hear!”] Having gone 
over the merits of the case, he would tell 
their Lordships why he now brought the 
matter forward. He had told his friends 
in the Landlords’ Convention in Ireland 
that he had done all that he possibly 
could for them in getting the concession 
in the Act of 1896, but he was pressed to 
bring this matter forward again, and 
there was one reason why he could not 
refuse—because, if the Local Govern- 
ment Bill which had been promised for 
next year was brought in, he supposed 
they would find that every fund of that 
sort would be swept into its net in some 
way or another ; and he wished that the 
just claims should be established before 
the balance of the Irish Church Fund 
was appropriated for other matters. 
In conclusion, he had only once more to 
refer to Lord Waterford’s Debate on the 
question in 1888. In that year Lord 
Waterford brought the matter before the 
House, and made a very powerful speech. 
He was supported by the late Lord Fitz- 
gerald (who was then one of the Lords 
of Appeal) and by the late Lord Milltown, 
who had been one of the Commissioners 
of Earl Cowper’s Commission, and Lord 
Cadogan (now Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, but who was then Lord Privy Seal 
and had charge of the Irish business in 
that House), on behalf of the Government, 
made the following reply. He said :— 
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“The remarks of the noble Marquess with 
regard to the present position of the Irish 
landlords met, he was sure, with the sym- 
pathy of nearly all the Members of their 
Lerdships’ House. It was impossible to deny 
that the noble Marquess had brought for- 
ward a very serious and substantial griev- 
ance. The noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Fitzgerald) had stated that the 
claim which the noble Marquess had made 
was one which was strictly in accordance 
with justice, and he (Karl Cadogan) be- 
lieved that in saying that he did not go ona 
whit beyond the actual state of the case. 
The Government recognised the difficulties 
under which the Irish landlords laboured in 
regard to rentcharge, and it was their 
anxious wish to afford a remedy for a state 
of things which nobody could deny required 
immediate attention and consideration. It 
was, unfortunately, impossible to do this 
without legislation, and—to repeat a remark 
which it was his duty to make before during 
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the present Session—it was also impossible to 
entertain the hope that legislation initiated at 
this period of the year would have any pros- 
pect of passing through both Houses of Par- 
liament this Session. That being the case, he 
did not think it would be consistent, either 
with his duty or with the convenience of the 
House, that he should follow his noble Friend 
through the statements he had made and the 
arguments he had adduced, which would be 
more properly dealt with when the Measure 
was brought before their Lordships’ House, 
which it would be the duty of Her Majesty's 
Government to introduce. When he stated 
that this subject was under the anxious con- 
sideration of the Government, with a view to 
taking such steps in the direction sketched by 
the noble Marquess as might be feasible, he 
eculd assure his noble Friend that he was 
stating that which was actually the fact. It 
was the sincere desire of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with as little delay as possible, to for- 
mulate their proposals, and lay them upon the 
Table of the House.” 

He (Lord Belmore) did not ask for legisla- 
tion this Session—he knew that was im- 
possible—but he asked that the Govern- 
ment should in some effective form ap- 
point some skilled persons to inquire into 
the facts of the case with a view to legis- 
lation next year, and with that object 
he moved the Motion of which he had 
given notice. [Cheers.] 

Tue Eart or MAYO said that he should 
like to emphasise that portion of the 
reply of the Earl of Cadogan in which 
he said :— 

“it was the sincere desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government, with as little delay as possible, 
to formulate their proposals and lay them on 
the Table of the House.” 

That was in 1888. Since then there had 
been a change of Government, and now 
their Friends were again on the Front 
Bench. But they had heard nothing of 
this tithe rentcharge. It had been put 
before their Lordships’ House before, but 
they had got very little sympathy on the 
subject. He hoped that after what Lord 
Belmore had said the matter would be 
really taken into serious consideration by 
the noble Lords who were now at the 
head of affairs. They were put off and 
put off, he supposed because they were 
Irish landlords. But there would be a 
time coming, he thought, when they 
could not stand being put off very much 
longer. Their cup was filled almost to 
overflowing, and he hoped that the noble 
Lords now in command of one of the 
strongest coalition Governments they 
had ever seen would listen, at all events 
with some sympathy and interest, to a 
small body of loyal gentlemen and noble- 
men who live in Ireland. [“ Hear, hear 1”) 
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Tue Eart or DENBIGH said he could 
safely say that, on the general question of 
the tithe rentcharge raised by the noble 
Earl, the Government regarded the griev- 
ances of the Irish land-owners with very 
considerable sympathy, and they hoped it 
might not be found impossible to carry 
out legislation which would afford relief, 
even if the entire proposals of the land- 
owners could not be wholly met. The 
whole question was under the careful con- 
sideration of the Government, who were 
in full possession of the facts, and there- 
fore they did not admit the necessity for | 
a Royal Commission to inquire any fur- | 
ther. The noble Earl who raised this | 
maticr spoke of the concession made last | 
year by the clause in the Land Act. He 
would remind their Lordships that by | 
that clause, in the case of land sold to | 
tenants under the Land Purchase Acts, | 
the Land Commission had been given the | 
power to order repayment of the out- | 
standing annual instalments at a sum | 

| 





calculated on the basis of the annual | 
payments being for a term of 45 years 
instead of 52 years ; and the Chief Secre- 
tary, in his speech on the introduction of | 
the Bill, stated that the Government | 
recognised the principle to be one of | 
general application, and therefore he | 
thought the noble Earl and his Friends 
could safely look for some relief in this 
direction. Further concessions might | 
also be possible in the direction of reduc- 
ing the number of years’ purchase on 
which the redemption price of tithe was 
now calculated and of putting it at a less 
amount than 223 years’ purchase. There 
might possibly, too, be a reconsideration 
of the interest now charged. With re- 
gard to the other matter raised by the 
noble Earl, and his demand that the Act 
of 1872 should be repealed, he would 
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of Mayo), the landowners of Ireland 
would still have a little more patience— 
[Zaughter|—and would be comforted by 
the reflection that the Government hoped 
to be able to do something for their relief. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Tue Ear or ERNE said they had been 
told that this matter would receive the 
anxious consideration of the Government. 
They had been to!d that before. [“ Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.| They had received 
not very much consolation from the 
result, but he thought he detected in the 
speech of his noble Friend on the Front 
Bench one or two sraall indications that 
the Government intended to do some- 
thing, at all events, in this matter, 
though that something did not go so far 
as they could wish. In this view, and to 
give the Government the opportunity of 
making a further announcement on this 
point, he begged to move the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


Associations. 


Motien agreed to; Debate adjourned 
to Friday next. 





VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATIONS. 
*Lorp WANTAGE asked the Lord Pre- 
sident of Council the following Questions 
with reference to the formation of asso- 
ciations of Voluntary Schools: whether 
the Education Department will take steps 
to prevent the supporters and managers 
of Voluntary Schools in Berkshire from 
being deprived of their right to have 
effect given to their choice of the county 
as the area of association ; whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that, 
prior to the meeting of the Oxford Dio- 
cesan Conference in May last, the rural 
deans issued circulars to the correspon- 
dents of the school managers throughout 





remind the House that that Act stereo- 
typed the amount of tithe rentcharge, 
and any repeal of it would involve a great 
disturbance of the whole arrangements 
made during recent years for the employ- 
ment of the Church Fund, and which 
arrangements were based on the assump- 
tion that the amount of the charge was 
permanently fixed ; and it would be ex- 
tremely undesirable to re-open now and 
alter the fund from a fixed to a variable 
sum. He would only remind the noble 
Earl, in conclusion, that in dealing with 
any of these subjects legislation would be 
necessary, and he hoped that in spite of 
the attitude of the noble Earl (the Earl 


the county of Berks asking them to ascer- 
| tain if their co-managers were willing to 
| join an association of schools for the 
| county ; and (if willing to join such an 
| association) to elect two representatives 
to be thereafter summoned to a meeting 
by the rural deans for the purpose of 
electing two delegates for each rural 
deanery, such delegates to form the gov- 
erning body of the county association. 
That the consent of the managers having 
been so obtained to a county associaticn, 
the Oxford Diocesan Conference met and 
passed a resolution that the area should 
be the diocese and not the county. That, 
thereupon the representatives whom the 
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managers elected for the purpose of 
carrying out the scheme of a county 
association were induced in many cases 
to proceed with the election of delegates 
for a diocesan scheme without any fresh 
application to the managers for authority 
to consent to such an important change ; 
and whether returns are being made to 
the Education Department that the 
managers have selected the diocese as the 
area of association notwithstanding the 
above facts, and in disregard of the reso- 
lution to the contrary passed at a meet- 
ing of school managers for the county 
held at Reading on the 12th instant ; 
and of the important petition to the De- 
partment signed by the Lord Lieutenant, 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
the County Council, all the County and 
Borough Members in Berks, and a large 
number of the Magistrates and Members 
of the County Council. He said the 
matter was of some local importance and 
of some public interest. There was, he 
thought, some probability of a consider- 
able area of the county known as the 
county of Berks being compelled to do 
that which they had no desire to do, and 
which they had taken every possible 
means in their power to avoid doing. 
The beneficent Act of Parliament passed 
this year was exceedingly short and said 
little beyond that a certain sum of money, 
not exceeding 5s. per head, was to be 
divided amongst the necessitous schools. 
It brought into existence a new constitu- 
ency, who were the school managers, but 
it gave no information as to how the Act 
was to be put into force. That being so, 
he thought some consideration was due 
by Parliament, and that some sym- 
pathetic assistance ought to be given to 
those who, in putting the Act in force in 
its earlier stages, had fallen into errors— 
errors which they were not able to avoid 
by reason of the brevity of the Act. 
There were two parties who had, as he 
thought, made mistakes in this matter. 
He thought the laity did very little at 
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first in putting the Act into operation, | 


and he thought some valuable time was 


lost in that way. On the other hand, the | 


clergy acted with great promptitude, 
tutored and guided by the National Asso- 
ciation, and moved by an amount of | 
religious zeal—he thought he might al- | 
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Under these circumstances they acted in 
a manner to take possession, in a sense, of 
the management of these associations. 
Since he put his notice on the Paper he 
had by request twice postponed it, and 
in the meantime he believed he had con- 
vinced the Education Department that 
some mistakes had been made. He had 
shown the Department that 128 schools 
out of 203 or 204 had declared their wil- 
lingness to join a county area, and if he 
could rest assured that those 128 schools 
would be permitted to join such an area 
he would simply put the first paragraph 
of his question, namely :— 
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“Whether the Education Department will take 
steps to prevent the supporters and managers 
of Voluntary Schools in Berkshire from being 
deprived of their right to have effect given to 
their choice of the county as the area of 
association? ” 


The later part of his notice was of a con- 
troversial character, and he would not 
put it unless any of their Lordships 
thought he ought to attempt to make 
good the allegations it contained. 

*Lorp STANMORE said that before the 
noble Duke answered the question he 
wished to ask leave of their Lordships to 
say a few words from a different point of 
view to that adopted by his noble Friend. 
In so doing, he believed he only carried 
out his noble Friend’s wishes. He had 
known him long, and had ever found him 
one of the fairest and justest of men, and 
he was, therefore, confident that he would 
desire the opinions of those who did not 
agree with him to be represented to their 
Lordships as fully and as clearly as he 
had stated his own. Let him say at the 
outset that he did not himself attribute 
so much importance to the area selected 


| for school association as seemed to be 





attached to it by many persons. He 
could not regard it as one in the decision 
of which any great principle was at stake. 
It seemed to him to be one entirely of 
administrative convenience. That area 
would be the best which was likely to 
prove most satisfactory in working. His 
reasons, as a Berkshire freeholder, for 
preferring a diocesan to a county area 
were two. In the first place, it was a 
more economical arrangement, involving 
a necessity for one official staff only where 


most say unnecessary religious zeal, and, | _ three would otherwise be required ; and in 
in a certain measure, by a spirit of want | the second place the wider the area of 
of confidence in their lay brethren. | the association the larger will the area be 
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for the distribution to necessitous schools 
of any funds at the disposal of the 
Association. So desirable was a wide 
area of Association considered to be in 
many competent quarters, that he knew 
some very eminent and influential educa- 
tional authorities thought it would be 
best to have the whole of England 
divided into only two or three areas of 
Association, and there was much to be 
said in favour of such a view. But, how- 
ever that may be, and whatever might 
be theoretically the best basis for Asso- 
ciation, he was entirely at one with his 
noble Friend in thinking that as a matter 
of practical politics, if the Berkshire 
schools and managers wished the county 
and not the diocese to form the area of 
association, their wishes ought to be re- 
garded—nay, more, that if the scheme 
was to be carried out successfully, they 
must be so. But did such a preference 
for a county association exist, as was 
assumed by his noble Friend? It might 
beso; he did not say that it did not; 
but what he did say was that his noble 
Friend had not in any way proved it. 
His noble Friend might have convinced 
the Education Department that a 
majority of schools were in favour of a 
county area, but he did not think he had 
convinced their Lordships, and certainly 
had not convinced him. In assuming 
that it was the case, his noble Friend 
relied on three things—a meeting, 
certain post card returns, and a petition. 
Now, first as to the meeting summoned 
by his noble Friend at Reading. He 
understood, from authority which he be- 
lieved to be unquestionable, that at that 
meeting only about 70 schools were 
represented out of over 230 in the 
county. Of those present nearly a third 
declined to vote at all, and there was a 
minority vote, though not a large one, 
in favour of a diocesan area. 

*Lorp WANTAGE: Pardon me for 
interrupting my noble Friend, but he is 
wrong. <A majority voted for the county 
area. 

*Lorp STANMORE: Precisely. That 
‘ was what he was saying. He said there 
was a minority vote, not a majority one, 
in favour of the diocese. What he was 
trying to show was that their Lordships 
must see that a meeting representing only 
_ about a third of the schools in the county 
and of which a considerable proportion 
‘ either voted against the Motion proposed 
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or did not vote at all, could not be con- 
sidered by its decision to have spoken 
with the voice of the county. The fact 
was that the great majority of the 
managers, with the greatest respect for 
the noble Lord, did not admit that the 
Lord Lieutenant as such had any autho- 
rity over them, or any right in that capa- 
city to summon them together at all. 
The fact that this meeting could not be 
regarded as altogether satisfactory by 
his noble Friend, was _ practically 
admitted by his noble Friend him- 
self, by the issue of post card cir- 
culars to the managers on the answers 
to which he so strongly _ relied. 
Now there were two things he should 
very much like to learn from his noble 
Friend, and those were how he ascer- 
tained, or thought he ascertained, who 
the managers were, and, secondly, what 
number of cards he had issued. The 
noble Lord had received about 600 
answers, of which 400 were in favour of 
a county area and 200 of a diocesan one. 
Now, so far as he could ascertain, there 
was nowhere any list in existence of the 
school managers of the counties. Those 
most likely to know, the Bishop and the 
Archdeacon, were quite ignorant of their 
names or number, and knew no means of 
ascertaining them, but they were roughly 
estimated by the Bishop to be from 
1,800 to 2,000. His noble Friend was 
therefore in this dilemma—either he 
issued his question to only a_ small 
minority of the school managers, or more 
than two-thirds of them had declined to 
send any answer whatever to his circular. 
Nor was this all. He thought they might 
safely assume that the noble Lord’s 
question had been answered by most 
of those in agreement with him, 
and that the great majority of 
these who abstained from answering 
were against him. But, again, the num- 
ber of managers bore no relation to the 
number of schools—some had many, 
some had few. In the parish with which 
he was more immediately connected, 
there were 15 managers; in an adjacent 
parish there were 12; but other schools 
as large and efficient had only two or 
three. Was it to be desired that two 
schools having many managers should 
have their wishes considered equal to 
those of half-a-dozen other schools 
having but few? These post-card answers 
on the whole furnished him with strong 
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reason for suspecting that the diocesan 
area was preferred. Lastly there was the 
petition and protest—certainly adopted 
in ignorance of the scheme formulated. 
It was well signed. That it was so was 
a sign of the well-deserved respect and 
esteem enjoyed by his noble Friend, but 
it was little more. He should have 
signed it himself on that ground, and 
was inclined at first to do, but he first 
inquired into the matter and then found 
he could not honestly do so. That peti- 
tion was published on the 23rd Mv. 
The scheme it objected to was framed 
on the 25th June. It objected to what 
did not then exist, and almost every 
objection raised by it had been met 
by the scheme as ultimately framed. 
The last question contained some- 
thing which, whether his noble Friend 
meant it or not, was rather like a charge 
of bad faith. He should not enter on 
that subject. Perhaps the right rev. 
Prelate might have something to say on 
it. But he would shortly state what did 
take place. The managers of each school 
sent two of their number to a meeting 
in each Deanery. Those meetings elected 
delegates to frame a scheme. Now he 
had it on unquestionable authority that 
all those Deanery meetings were held 
after the publication of the protest, but, 
with a full knowledge of it, these meet- 
ings elected delegates who, by a majority 
of 53 to 4, selected the diocesan area. 
[Lord Wantage: “That was the whole 
diocese!” ] Yes, but of the 18 Berkshice 
delegates 17 attended, of whom 13 voted 
for the diocesan area and only 4 against 
it. He regretted that charges of unwar- 
rantable departure from an _ implied 
obligation had been made. The dele- 
gates when elected were not bound, but 
perfectly free to select the area they 
thought best. He regretted equally the 
reference made to clerical influence and 
episcopal pressure. Such insinuations 
were ill-founded, for the great majority 
of the delegates were laymen, quite free 
from episcopal influences, except those of 
argument and reason. And such imputa- 
tions were ill-judged, for they provoked 
the retort that there were other influences 
and other modes of pressure than ec- 
clesiastical ones, at least as powerful as 
any at a Bishop’s disposal. His noble 
Friend had not told the House what was 
the. evidence he had laid before the 
Education Department, and he thought 
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it open to objection that official. returns 
should be set aside on the strength of 
private information. But a charge of 
bad faith, even by implication, should be 
met, and he should wish to see all that 
had yet been done annulled, and the 
matter settled, not by postcards, not by 
private correspondence privately com- 
municated to the Education Department, 
but in a constitutional way by reference 
again to the managers to elect repre- 
sentatives to decanal associations afresh 
by election of delegates from those areas 
and by a fresh decision by those 
delegates. [‘“ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Lorpv WANTAGE said after the 
speech of the noble Lord he felt com- 
pelled to go forward. His remark would 
be that he had not gone behind the 
Education Department. .He had given 
the information as fully as he could pos- 
sibly do so, and it was as bond fide as 
he could get. There was no machinery 
to get the information in the way sug- 
gested by his noble Friend. He main- 
tained that the action of the delegates 
entirely vitiated everything done at that 
Diocesan Conference. His noble Friend 
challenged him as to why he took this 
matter up. Well, he was one of the 
largest supporters of Voluntary Schools 
in the country--[“ hear, hear!”]—and 
he was Lord Lieutenant, and he had 
been urged by his friends to interfere. 
The Bishop of Oxford was the first to 
move in this matter. A resolution was 
moved with the assent of all the school 
managers that the county area be 
adopted as the area of the association, 
and that there should be not less than 
one half laymen. The Bishop of Read- 
ing moved that the diocese be the area. 
The speech of the Primate was circulated 
by thousands, and this had the effect he 
had stated. He thought that the speech 
made in Convocation was most unfor- 
tunate, and that it would have a mis- 
chievous effect on the education of the 
country at large. [“Hear, hear!” | 
The Archdeacon of Berkshire on the 
other hand stated that the Education 
Department would greatly prefer the 
it was much 
larger, and he then indicated that an 
Amendment opposing the county area 
would be proposed.. What authority the 
Archdeacon had for stating that the Edu- 
cation Department greatly preferred the 
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diocesan area he did not know. But it 
had naturally great weight with those 
delegates who were present. Imme- 
diately after this the Bishop of Reading 
moved a Resolution, namely, that the 
diocese be the elected area, in conformity 
with the views which he said were ex- 
‘pressed by the Primate. The Bishop 
added that if the diocese were adopted— 


“they would have the great advantage of 
having a strong representation of Church edu- 
cational work, which could be brought to bear 
with all the power of a united diocese upon 
the Education Department itself. The pros- 
pect of a diocesan association becoming the 
engine and instrument of Church education in 
a diocese in itself would be an untold advan- 
tage. They would get rid of the parochial, 
and perhaps the individual factors, which had 
been the great impediment to all advance.” 


[Opposition ironical cheers.] The Bishop 
of Reading was followel by the Rural 
Dean of Newbury, who also advocated 
diocesan organisation and said :— 


“Tt ought to bea distinctive Church organisa- 
tion, and should be exclusive ; and they should 
not only not invite, but refuse to receive, the 
offers of any alien bodies to join their associa- 
tion. |The Diocesan association would have 
the effect of doing away with that wretched 
parochialism which eats out the very heart of 
their Church life in their different parishes.” 


After these speeches the diocesan area 
was adopted by the Conference, and a 
further resolution, excluding Noncon- 
formist schools was carried by a majority 
of 72 to 42. He regretted to have to 
quote these intolerant expressions used 
by his clerical friends, for whom he had 
much regard and respect, and with whom 
he had for many years past cordially 
associated in church and school work. But 
he had, from the position which he had 
the honour to hold, as Lord Lieutenant, 
and also as a large landowner and Volun- 
tary School supporter, been selected as 
the spokesman for a very large body of 
laymen, and also of clergy, who wished 
to dissociate themselves from the 
diocesan area. Previous to the Diocesan 
Conference, a proposal was put forward 
by the Rural Deans of Berkshire and ac- 
cepted by the delegates, that the county 
area should be adopted. He, as a school 
manager, gave his adhesion to that 
scheme. He was told it would be 
adopted, and believing in this assurance, 
he did not attend the Conference. The 
School Managers of Berkshire had 
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selected representatives for the purpose 
of electing delegates to vote for a County 
Association. Upon the Oxford Confer- 
ence changing round to the Diocesan, as 
against the County area, those same 
representatives who had been authorised 
by the Managers to elect delegates to a 
County Asociation were utilised for a pur- 
pose for which they had no mandate from 
the Managers, namely, to elect delegates 
for a Diocesan Association. This, in his 
opinion, altogether vitiated the decision 
which was come to. He had received the 
following letter from a county Magis- 
trate :— 
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“The procedure adopted by the ecclesiastical 
authorities was, in my district, as follows: My 
colleague, who is a man of high authority in 
the educational world, and myself attended, as 
representatives of our managers, a meeting 
called by the Rural Dean to elect an executive 
committee for the county. On opening the 
meeting the Rural Dean announced that, two 
days before, the Diocesan Conference had de- 
cided in favour of Diocesan area, and he stated 
that it would be out of order for us to discuss 
the decision of the Conference—[ironical 
Opposition cheers}—and that it only remained 
for us to vote. [Opposition laughter.] There- 
fore I took the point that my authority was 
to vote for a county committee. The result is 
that the Diocesan Association is in possession, 
but it is not so in consequence of a fair expression 
of opinion by managers. As regards laymen, 
they were taken by surprise. r 


His noble Friend had challenged him as 
to the way in which he had obtained the 
vote which he had now placed in the 
hands of the Education Department. As 
a school manager, he had as much right 
to put the Act into operation as any 
other person, whether clergyman or even 
Bishop. The idea shadowed forth by the 
Bishop of Reading in his speech, showed 
a misapprehension of the intention of the 
Act, the object of which was to maintain 
Voluntary Schools. The 5s. grant was 
for that purpose alone, and was not 1n- 
tended to become an instrument for 
Church Education, or for getting rid of 
parochial or individual factors. [Opposi- 
tion cheers. | 

Tuz BISHOP or OXFORD said that 
he must remonstrate with the way in 
which this matter had been put before 
the House. Mistakes must have been 
made—probably all round—but a mis- 
take ought not to be put forward as an 
attempt at fraud, for that was the clear 
inference which must be drawn from the 
noble Lord’s speech. 
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*Lorp WANTAGE: 
anything of the sort. 

Tue BISHOP or OXFORD: I am quite 
sure, my dear Lord Wantage, that you 
do. [Laughter.] There was no land- 
owner in his diocese for whom he had a 
greater respect and affection than Lord 
Wantage, and he dared say that the noble 
Lord reciprocated those feelings ; but he 
had dissembled his love most terribly. 
[Laughter.| He felt bound to stand up 
for his friends who had been working 
hard in this matter since March. There 
were many things which he and Lord 
Wantage approached from such entirely 
different points of view that it was 
possible for them to come to almost con- 
tradictory conclusions without there 
being any ground for an imputation of 
bad faith or of using powers for one pur- 
pose when they were given for another. 
As for the diocesan association of schools, 
he believed it to be the most economical, 
the safest, and on the whole the most 
conducive to the good of education in 
Berkshire, and he was sorry that personal 
questions had been introduced into the 
discussion. It was true that in the first 
instance there was an idea in favour of 
a smaller area—the ruridiaconal area of 
the union. But, after considering the 
matter with the laymen and clergymen 
who were working with him, he came to 
the conclusion that a county area would 
be advisable. The managers of schools 
were askel to elect delegates to an 
association. Those delegates received, as 
he understood, and as they understood, 
not merely authority to vote for a county 
area, but to represent the interests of 
their schools. After the delegates had 
been appointed, the Oxford Diocesan 
Conference—an entirely different body, 
containing three laymen to every clergy- 
man—met, and he put before them the 
view that a diocesan association would be 
best. A private Member proposed the 
county area, but the former suggestion 
was approved. The vote, however, as he 
explained to the Conference, bound no 
one; it merely expressed their views. 
Then the delegates were called together, 
and they accepted the proposal of a 
diocesan organisation, electing himself as 
president. He thought he might have 
been spared the accusations which Lord 
Wantage had made, though probably 
without meaning to make them. Every 
single point was fully considered, and he 
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thought those Gentlemen who preferred 
a county area might have put their views 
before him at the proper time. 

*Lorp HENEAGE said he thought it 
would be well if the whole thing were 
done over again. In Lincolnshire, had it 
not been for the National Society and the 
unfortunate speech of the Primate, 
opinion would have been unanimous, and 
an association would have been formed 
two months ago. The difference exist- 
ing was a slight one—of name only, for 
in Lincolnshire the diocese and the 
county were identical. But in Lincoln- 
shire the Churchmen and the Noncon- 
formists were about equally divided. 
There was a strong feeling among the 
laity, a large portion of the clergy, the 
subscribers, the voluntary ratepayers, 
and the parents of the children, that the 
association should be a county associa- 
tion, open to all denominations; and 
many objected very strongly to being 
brought into an association which 
was purely and entirely for Church 
schools. There were 505 schools in 
the county, of which 390 were 
really or technically Church schools. 
There were very few purely Church 
Schools, and they were in the towns, 
and it was the town party and those 
under the influence of the National 
Society in smaller parishes who desired 
to promote the Diocesan Association ot 
Church Schools. Of 390 so-called Church 
Schools 300 were really mixed schools, 
and, for all practical purposes, unde- 
nominational schools, managed by Com- 
mittees, on which all denominations were 
represented. The voluntary rates or 
subscriptions were paid by all denomi- 
nations alike, and the children of all 
denominations attended the schools. The 
religious question had been amicably 
settled and put on one side to keep out 
Board Schools, and the schools were car- 
ried on by the co-operation and forbear- 
ance of all denominations. Rightly or 
wrongly there was a_ strong feeling 
among the parents of the children, the 
subscribers, and voluntary ratepayers, 
against coming into a Diocesan Associa- 
tion entirely under Diocesan conirol, 
which would be used for Church pur- 
poses. Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., said the 
other day that they objected to the 
money earned going for an association 
to be used entirely for the Church, and, 
if so applied, he and others were 
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prepared to subscribe largely to set a rival 
Nonconformist Voluntary School in every 
parish in Lincolnshire. From his own 
knowledge of Lincolnshire he was sure 
they could do it, and if they did it they 
would be able to compel the Church of 
England to give up many of her schools 
and force Board Schools into their 
places. This being the case, it was not 
to be wondered at that there was a strong 
fecling among landowners, the clergy, 
“and the laity generally, that to have a 
Diocesan Association would only bring 
discord into those parishes, imperil the 
" state of the schools, and the good feeling 
that now existed. There was no ill 
feeling against the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese. A Bishop more popular in his 
diocese did not exist than the Bishop 
of Lincoln. [“Hear, hear!”] But it 
was feared that the Association would be 
used by the National Society and those 
who supported it. The Diocesan Board 
of Education framed a scheme, and it 
was adopted at a large and representa- 
tive meeting over which the Bishop of 
Lincoln presided, and a requisition was 
signed by him and others asking the 
High Sheriff to call a formal meeting of 
the managers of the schools. It was con- 
sidered that everything was settled. 
There were to be 470 schools in the As- 
sceciation, including 390 bond fide Church 
Schools and technically Church Schools ; 
about 60 parochial schools; and 16 
British schools. But before the meeting 
took place all the Church School mana- 
' gers, churchwardens, and sidesmen who 
could be got together, assembled, and 
the scheme adopted by the Diocesan 
Board of Education was rejected in a 
very riotous and unseemly meeting 
which broke up in such disorder that 
they forgot to put their resolution to the 
meeting. [ZLaughter.} Although the 
original scheme was rejected, no other 
scheme was adopted, and from that day 
to this there had been no meeting of 
delegates from the various schools, or 
any meeting recognised under the Act. 
But friends of the Diocesan Association 
had met at private meetings, and meet- 
ings in the rural deaneries, and they had 
elected a certain number of delegates, 
persons who supported the diocesan 
scheme, which did not exist, although in 
the circular sent out to obtain the assent 
of the school managers, it was stated 
that a Diocesan Association had been 
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formed. A great change of front after- 
wards took place. On 2nd or 3rd July 
they met again and adopted the very 
scheme of the Diocesan Board of Educa- 
tion which they rejected on 28th May, 
to induce all who desired a County Asso- 
ciation to come in. The title “Lincoln 
Diocesan Association of Voluntary 
Schools” had been substituted for that 
of “Lincoln County Association of Vo- 
luntary Schools.” All schools would be 
able to join the new association, but 
there was this difference. Under the 
county scheme the governing body was 
to be freely elected by the delegates sent 
from each school, whereas it was pro- 
posed now that the governing body 
should be that elected for the purpose of 
a Church scheme. He was certain that 
those who had acted with him in this 
matter would never consent to come in 
under the governing body as at present 
constituted. He would like to test the 
question and ask the Bishop of Lincoln 
whether, if those in favour of the county 
scheme joined them, they were prepared 
to let everything they had done “go by 
the board,” and allow a fresh governing 
body to be elected by the delegates of 
the schools willing to be associated. He 
was only too glad to see the original 
scheme adopted, and would be only too 
glad to see a united association. But 
if the Church party were to have an asso- 
ciation open to all denominations, they 
must give up all they had done in the 
election of a governing body, and then 
it might be possible to find a via media. 

Tue BISHOP or LINCOLN in a 
maiden speech, said he believed it was 
the custom of their Lordships’ House to 
extend indulgence to those who addressed 
it for the first time, and he asked that 
that indulgence might be extended to 
him now. [“ Hear, hear!”] There were 
one or two points bearing on the ques- 
tion referred to in the speech of the noble 
Lord, which he felt it his duty to allude 
to. First of all the noble Lord said in 
his question that it appeared there was 
some attempt to force a purely diocesan 
association on the Church of England 
Schools. They never made any such at- 
tempt, nor had they any desire to force 
such an association on any members of 
the diocese whatever. What they did 
was simply to send to the rural deans 
the form of paper which had now be- 
ccme very common, which was issued by 
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the National Society, requesting them 
to bring it before the managers of the 
several schools, and ask them whether 
they would or would not join the Asso- 
ciation. The result was that out of some 
450 schools 364 had joined the Associa- 
tion they proposed to them. He thought 
that was a very fair result. He could 
not accept the figures of the noble Lord. 
He had had the figures given him by a 
competent authority, and they stood 
thus on his paper: the number of Church 
or National Schools 394, parochial 
schools 56, so that the number of 450 
was thus made up, and out of these 
schools 364 had accepted the scheme 
which they laid bsfore them. 

*Lorp HENEAGE: The figures I have 
quoted were given me by the Secretary 
for the Lincoln Diocesan Association, 
and quoted by me to the meeting I have 
referred to on the 28th May. 

Tue BISHOP or LINCOLN said there 
was also mentioned here that the unde- 
nominational county association had been 
received and generally approved by letter 
by the clerical managers of the schools 
in rural parishes. The noble Lord gave 
an account of the meeting which took 
place when the scheme was proposed by 
the Diocesan Board. Perhaps he might 
be allowed to add one or two points. 
The scheme was formulated by the 
executive committee of the Diocesan 
Board, and when that was submitted by 
the Diocesan Board it was accepted and 
cerried against himself and several 
others who voted and spoke against it. 
Out of that meeting arose a desire that 
there should be called a county meeting 
in order that it might be ascertained 
what was the wish of all the managers 
of the Voluntary Schools. He gave his 
liearty concurrence to that desire, and 
the meeting was called. It was largely 
attended by managers, lay and clerical. 
He hardly knew exactly the mean- 
ing the noble Lord wished to attri- 
bute to the word “sidesmen,” but 
they were all managers who voted—lay- 
men as well as clergymen—and by an 
overwhelming majority they overthrew 
the plan which had been prepared by the 
Executive Committee and accepted by 
the Diocesan Board. The noble Lord him- 
self admitted this, and he said, “ We are 
overthrown, and we will not prolong the 
controversy further.” He thanked the 
noble Lord that very evening for his 
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generous conduct in not prolonging the 
controversy, and he had then replied to 
him, stating that he must not be taken 
as meaning that he thoroughly withdrew. 
The Executive Committee who formu- 
lated this scheme was so firmly convinced 
that it had been rejected by that large 
meeting of managers called by the High 
Sheriff that they held a meeting and 
decided that they must resign their office 
as the Executive Committee. Out of 
kindness to himself, and for the con- 
venience of the diocese, they agreed to 
continue in office until the next quarterly 
meeting, which was last Friday. Last 
Friday they met. The Executive Com- 
mittee tendered their resignation, and 
this was accepted, and then, as soon as 
their resignation had been accepted, he 
proposed that they should all be re- 
elected, and so they were. [Laughter.] 
Out of 30 members there were only two 
who did not accept re-election. One of 
these, for private reasons, was unable to 
do so, therefore there was only one who 
did not accept re-election. He was 
pleased to be able to tell their Lordships 
of the very happy position they were 
now in. The Executive Committee were 
entirely in accord with the Education 
Board generally, and also with himself, 
and they had also passed a resolution 
that they wished to support the asso- 
ciation which they had promoted, and 
the scheme which they had sent up io 
the Department. He did not know how 
they really could have acted on a 
more correct line. Certainly they were 
now in accord in the matter. It ap- 
peared by the last paragraph of the noble 
Lord’s question that some protection was 
needed for undenominational schemes. 
He was in a very awkward position, 
physically, standing there, because he 
was one of those who did not obey that 
terrible mandate of the most rev. Prelate 
sitting beneath him. He hoped the most 
rev. Prelate would not exercise any severe 
discipline against him. He could not 
conscientiously do it, Lincolnshire being 
very largely dwelt in by honourable and 
religious Nonconformists. Therefore the 
association they had now proposed in the 
scheme they had sent up was to be called 
the Lincoln Diocesan Association of 
Voluntary Schocls, and it was provided 
that the association should be “open to 
all church, national, parochial, and other 
Voluntary Schools within the area.” He 
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failed himself to see that they had tyran- 
nised in any way in this matter. 

Eart SPENCER was afraid he must 
add another complaint to those from 
Berkshire and Lincolnshire, and give 
another example of the unfortunate 
omission, as it seemed to him, from the 
recent Education Act of any machinery 
for the working of these associations. He 
regretted extremely that the right rev. 
Prelate who had lately been appointed 
to the diocese of Northampton was not 
yet in the House, but he felt bound to 
state what had occurred in that county 
in corroboration to some extent of what 
had been done in other counties, as they 
had heard stated in the House. First of 
all, however, he should like to say he 
was quite sure the right rev. Bishop of 
Oxford was in error in supposing his 
noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant of 
Berkshire wished to impute any fraud 
to the Diocesan Council of Oxfordshire. 
But what he did believe had been done 
had been done—if arbitrary was too 
strong a word—then in a very heedless 
and careless manner. He would just ex- 
plain what had occurred in his vwn 
county. There had been for many years 
a Church Education Society in the county 
to which he had subscribed ever since 
1857. A quarterly meeting of that 
society was held after the Education Bill 
became an Act. The Bishop was in the 
chair, 19 out of 21 rural deaneries were 
represented, and a_ resolution was 
adopted that the association should be 
a county association. The same thing 
happened in Leicestershire, the Church 
Education Society there also passing a 
resolution to the same effect. Upon that 
the Bishop of Northamptonshire issued 
a circular to all the managers of schools 
desiring them to elect in each rural 
deanery two delegates to meet in order 
that the governing body of this associa- 
tion might be elected. These repre- 
sentatives and managers of schools met 
in each rural deanery and elected a 
representative body of delegates to meet 
at Peterborough. He wished it to be 
particularly noted that these delegates 
were all elected on the clear understand- 
ing, as stated by the Bishop’s own letter, 
that the association should be a county 
association. When they met, although 
elected under perfectly different condi- 
tions, they voted, on the motion of a 
clergyman outside Northamptonshire, 
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that the association should be diocesan. 
Upon that, the Bishop issued another 
circular to the managers, asking them 
for information with regard to their re- 
ports from the Education Department, 
and so on, and nothing more was said 
with regard to the change of front. He 
believed there was some communication 
from the Education Department, and a 
further circular was sent out by the 
Bishop with a very significant postscript 
added, in which the Bishop said the 
managers were then to declare whether 
they would join the diocesan association. 
As far as he could gather, neither in 
Northamptonshire nor Leicestershire 
would this association stand. It was not 
a formal and legal association, because 
these delegates—this governing body— 
sent to Peterborough were elected on a 
perfectly different basis, and they had 
no business at that meeting to change 
the association from a county to a dio- 
cesan association. He thought this was 
a very serious matter. He ventured, 
when the Bill was before the House, to 
say he regretted extremely that this 
public money of the taxpayer should be 
diverted into what he considered were 
entirely Church channels. He was afraid 
he incurred the gentle rebuke on this 
subject of the right rev. Primate, for 
whom he had such great respect. But 
he confessed he still held the opinion 
that it would be a great misfortune, not 
only to the country, but to the Church 
itself, if these voluntary associations 
were worked from an entirely Church 
point of view. He was afraid the whole 
tendency would be in that direction. 
What his noble Friend (Lord Heneage) 
had said was of the greatest importance ; 
he had pointed out how in many schools 
called Church Schools large numbers of 
scholars were children of Nonconformists, 
and that certainly was the case in his 
own county. He did not happen to be 
manager of a school, because when in 
office he had found himself unable to 
attend to the duties, but for many years 
local schools had had the support of 
members of his family, and he knew 
what went on in the schools. Only the 
day before yesterday he was in conversa- 
tion with the able ecclesiastical manager 
of one of these schools, who told him 
that he had sent in a notice to join an 
association, but he had some difficulty 
in getting his committee to agree. Upon 
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that committee were several Noncon- 
formists who did not like the Act. ‘There 
was difficulty in getting the committee 
to join the association, and now that it 
had been turned into a diocesan asso- 
ciation, he had withdrawn. That would 
be the case in a great many instances. 
But he desired to know from the noble 
Duke who was about to reply whether 
th: Department considered that associa- 
tions formed in the manner described 
were legal associations, or whether the 
whole process must be begun again. He 
attached great importance to this, and 
supported what his noble Friend, Lord 
Heneage, had said. He did not attribute 
any intention to deceive on the part of 
those who had acted as described, but 
he thought the arrangements to carry 
out the plan had been hurried, reckless, 
and arbitrary. 

Tuz ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY: As a great deal has been 
said about what the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has done, it is right that 
I should say a few words on the 
subject before us. I certainly think 
that the purpose of this Act being 
to support Voluntary Schools existing 
really for the purpose of maintaining reli- 
gious education, it is distinctly best that 
associations should recognise the fact. 
In course of time Voluntary Schools will 
disappear unless religious education is 
the main point of view of the managers, 
and the tendency of associations which 
are undenominational is to Graw schools 
gradually to be very little other than 
Board Schools supported by subscrip- 
tions. If schools themselves become un- 
denominational, what becomes of the rea- 
son which is given for maintaining them 
at all? The great body of subscribers will 
say, ‘Why not have a School Board?” 
Church Schoois stand because they teach 
Church doctrines, and are you to have 
nothing distinctive of Church teaching in 
the schools? I should say this—I can- 
not help it if people will listen to me, it 
is not my fault if there are certain por- 
tions of the country where the opinions 
of the Primate of All England have some 
weight—I speak from conviction, if you 
are to support Voluntary Schools, which 
is the purpose of the Act, you must not 
leave the religious question outside or 
endeavour in any way to shunt it. 
[“Hear, hear!”] In the notices circu- 
lated there was no interference with the 
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liverty of school managers to elect the 
sort of governing body they themselves 
preferred, or any interference with the 
choice of area which should define the 
boundaries of the association. I am very 
desirous that everywhere there should be 
perfect freedom, but I venture to think 
that it is not out of place for me to say 
what my opinion is, and if others attach 
some importance to that opinion I do not 
think I am to be blamed for that. 
(“ Hear, hear! ”} 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or ras 
COUNCIL (The Duxe of Devonsuire) : 
I think it is very much to be regretted 
that some of my noble Friends have not 
put some questions to me at an earlier 
period on the general principles concern- 
ing these matters, and if they had taken 
the trouble to do so, the answers might 
have made it unnecessary to enter into a 
great many of those local questions which 
have been raised to-day and discussed 
here at some length, questions with which 
the Education Department have abso- 
lutely nothing to do and with which I 
venture to think your Lordships’ House 
has nothing whatever to do, however 
interesting they may be to noble Lords 
and right rev. Prelates in various 
parts of the country. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
The genera! answer-—before I attempt to 
answer in detail questions or some parts 
of the questions put on the Paper—the 
general answer I have to give is that the 
Education Department is prepared to 
accept, and has taken every means of 
making known that it is prepared to 
accept, either diocesan or county areas 
as the means of association for Voluntary 
Schools. Further, that they are in cer- 
tain cases, especially in cases where the 
diocese contains more than one county 
cr where the diocesan and county aress 
are not coterminous, prepared to accept 
two associations, although they may to 
some extent overlap each other. They 
are prepared to do this in accordance with 
the view acceptable to the managers of 
the schools themselves. It is with the 
managers of the schools themselves and 
them alone that the Education Depart- 
ment ig concerned. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
My noble Friend (Lord Stanmore) said in 
the course of his observations that 
schools were inarticulate or to the effect 
that a school could not say what it wished 
and could not give a vote. 
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*Lorp STANMORE: [had no intention 
of saying anything of that kind. 

Tus Duxe or DEVONSHIRE: Some- 
thing to the effect that a school could not 
express an opinion. 

*Lorp STANMORE: I am afraid I ex- 
pressed myself badly; what I wished to 
say was that the school as represented 
by the manager, was exactly the unit 
that ought to express an opinion, but 
that managers taken as individuals were 
not the persons to whom to look for a 
decision. 

Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE: Cer- 
tainly I failed to understand my noble 
Friend ; but I say so far are schools from 
being inarticulate and unable to express 
an opinion, that they have a very effective 
means of expressing opinions on such 
questions as these. Every Voluntary 
School has a correspondent who is recog- 
nised by the Department, and through 
this correspondent managers must decide 
what answer they propose to make to 
the inquiries made by the Department, 
and, that being given to the Department, 
the Department will act accordingly. But 
with all these preliminary proceedings 
which noble Lords have been discussing 
this afternoon the Education Depart- 
ment and, I think, this House, have no 
concern whatever. Forms have been 
issuec, and when filled up and returned 
the Department will be enabled to judge 
what association is adopted by the ma- 
jority ; in putting a sufficient number of 
schools in each district, and upon the 
information supplied in these forms, the 
Department will act, and it has abso- 
lutely no concern with any of these pre- 
liminary proceedings which are only a 
means of enabling managers to form 
opinions they will hereafter have to ex- 
press to the Department. I do not think 
after what has been said that my noble 
Friend (Lord Wantage) desires a cate- 
gorical answer to each question he has 
put. My noble Friend stated that he 
believes he has now satisfied the Depart- 
ment that the wish of the majority of 
Voluntary Sckvols in Berkshire is for the 
county as opposed to the diocesan area, 
and my noble Friend Lord Stanmore in- 
quired how he had satisfied the Depart- 
ment of the fact. I am not aware that he 
has satisfied the Department, nor is it 
necessary that he should, that the ma- 
jority of the schools in Berkshire desire 
ccunty association. A diocesan area has 
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already been provisionally accepted, but 
the letter which conveyed that provi- 

| sional acceptance notified that it must be 

| understood that the provisional appro- 
| val of this diocesan association does not 
| preclude the Department from approving 
an association of Voluntary Schools for 
| the county of Berks if the scheme for 
such association is put before the Depart- 
ment on behalf of and with the authority 
of a sufficient number of Voluntary 

Schools to form an effective association 
for the purposes of the Act. If my noble 
Friend is satisfied that 126 Voluntary 
Schools in Berks prefer county associa- 
tion, and if the forms when received con- 
firm, as no doubt they will, that informa- 
tion, then provisional sanction will be 
given to a county association for Berks, 
though it will, to a certain extent, over- 
lap the district of the diocesan area to 
which also provisional sanction has Leen 
given. That, I believe, disposes of so 
uvuch of the question of my noble Friend 
a3 appears to require answer. In reply 
to my noble Friend Lord Heneage, I have 
to say that, up to the present time, eight 
schemes have been finally approved, and 
48 have received provisional approval. 
In fact, I am very glad to be able to state 
that the formation of associations is 
going on quite as rapidly as could have 
been expected, and I am also happy to 
state, that with the exception of the cases 
that have this afternoon been brought 
before the House, with very little or no 
friction whatever. [“ Hear, hear!”] He 
next asks me whether it is intended to 
extend the period for the formation of 
such associaticns under the Act. No 
doubt my noble Friend refers to the 
circular issued on April 9, in which 
the Department intimated that it was 
desirable that associations should be 
formed within three months from date. 
This was intended to warn managers that 
they might suffer loss from undue delay 
rather than to fix an exact date, and it 

has produced the desired result. In cases 
where exceptional difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in the formation of associa- 
tions the Department will take steps to 

| secure that delay shall not entail any 


|loss. The third question relates to ihe 
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historical statement my noble Friend has 
repeated to-day, with which, as I have 
said, the Department has absolutely 
nothing to do. Debates, resolutions, 
meetings, whether of diocesan confer- 
ences or summoned in any other way, 
the Department has no cognisance of 
whatever, and we can only judge by the 
results we receive in answer to our cir- 
cular. In reply to the fourth question, 
as to whether certain statements which 
have been made are accurate, it is no 
doubt true that the Department wishes 
that as many Voluntary Schools as pos- 
sible should join associations, and should 
thereby avail themselves of the ma- 
chinery which is provided by the Volun- 
tary Schools Act, and it is also true that 
a school which associates this year with 
a diocesan or any other association, can 
withdraw next year, and will not be in a 
worse position than if it had not asso- 
ciated at all. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] As to 
the last question, in which he asks what 
steps it is proposed to take for the as- 
sistance and protection of undenomina- 
tional as well as British and other 
schools, the information which the De- 
partment has received is that the British 
and other denominational schools gene- 
rally desire to form separate associations 
of their own. If, however, there are 
any, in any district, who do not desire 
to enter into any such association, and 
wish to join either a county or diocesan 
association composed chiefly of Church 
Schools, the Department will endeavour 
to see, as far as it is in its power, that 
the rules of the association are such as 
will secure to them adequate protection. 
And, I may say, in reference to some- 
thing which fell from my noble Friend 
just now, that if it is the fact, as he, I 
think, stated, that it is proposed, in the 
association which is now being formed in 
the diocese of Lincolnshire, that all un- 
denominational schools should be in- 
vited to join it, but should not be pro- 
vided by the scheme with any part in 
the management, such a scheme would 
probably not receive the sanction of the 
Department—{“ hear, hear!” |—as being 
not representative, as the Act requires, 
of the managers of the schools repre- 
sented in that association. My noble 
Friend Lord Spencer not having put 
down any question, I am not in a posi- 
tion to give him any information as to 
what has taken place in the diocese of 
VOL. L. [rourrH sErtzs. ] 
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Peterborough or in the county of North- 
amnpton. I may, however, state, al- 
though perhaps I shall only be repeating 
what I have said before, that nothing 
which has taken place at any meetings 
snd none of the votes to which my noble 
Friend has referred, are in any way con- 
clusive upon this matter. What the 
Department has to look to is the ex- 
pressed wish of the schools themselves, 
and, if my noble Friend, or those with 
whom he acts in the county, still are of 
opinion that a county association for 
Northamptonshire will be a better organ- 
isation than a diocesan association, 
they have only to convert the managers 
of the schools themselves to that opinion 
and to induce them to fill up their re 
turns in that sense. We cannot, how- 
ever, be responsible for the way in which 
the opinions of the managers have been 
obtained. We cannot be aware of what 
pressure may have been put upon them 
from one quarter or from another quar- 
ter. All that we can be guided by is 
their expressed wish, which we have 
afforded them the means of giving, and 
in which they have ample opportunity 
of stating what association, formed on 
what basis and with what constitution, 
they desire to join. With reference to 
what fell from the most rev. Prelate the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, I certainly 
am not entirely able to understand the 
point of view from which he looks at this 
question. The character of these asso- 
ciations, the area which is adopted fer 
them, appears to me, as I think was 
stated by Lord Stanmore, to be one to 
which a great deal too much importance 
has been attached. Whether the county 
or the diocese is selected as the area, 
the governing body, which is to be repre- 
sentative of the managers of the schools 
in that area, will be composed almost in 
identically the same manner. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] It is the managers, whether in 
the county or in the diocese, who will 
elect the governing body, and the charac- 
ter of the association must depend upon 
the character of those who are elected, 
and we are absolutely unable, in the 
Department, to see how the question will 
be affected by the adoption of an ecclesi- 
astical or a civil area. Further, the most 
rev. Prelate seemed to be under the im- 
pression that the governing bodies of 
these associations would have the power 
ot deciding, in some way, upon the 
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character of the schools and of the 
religious instruction which is going 
t> be given in future in them. He 
seemed to fear that if the  asso- 
ciation was not of an_ ecclesiasti- 
cal character the religious character 
of many of these Voluntary Schools 
would be given up. These associations, 
or their governing bodies, so far as I 
know, will have absolutely nothing to do 
with the management of the schools 
which they represent. [Cheers.] They 
are simply formed for the purpose of 
advising the Department as to the dis- 
tribution of a certain grant in propor- 
tion to the necessities of the schools. 
They do not assume, and they would not 
be permitted by the Department to 
assume, any power over the manage- 
ment of the schools which are included 
within them—[“hear, hear! ”]|—and 
therefore it seems to me that, in the 
advice which the most rev. Prelate has 
given to school managers upon this sub- 
ject, and in the observations he has made 
this afternoon, he has somewhat misap- 
prehended the question, and has perhaps 
induced some of those who are guided by 
his advice to attach an unnecessary degree 
of importance to what, so far as I am 
able to ascertain, is, after all, a very 
1ainor question indeed. 

Tne Earn or KIMBERLEY: ‘The 
noble Duke began by saying he did not 
think that what had been broueht before 
us to-night concerned either the Educa- 
tion Department or this House. I ven- 
ture to differ very widely from him. 

Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE: Per- 
haps my noble Friend will allow me to 
explain. Of course, the principles upon 
which these associations are formed, that 
is a matter of great public importance ; 
but the question of what has taken place 
in the county of Berkshire and the dio- 
cese of Oxford, or in the county of Lin- 
coln, these preliminary stages in the con- 
troversy do not seem to me matters of 
importance to this House. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
much obliged for the correction, but I 
confess I am not convinced. The noble 
Duke says, with great truth, that we are 
concerned with the principles upon 
which these associations are formed ; but 
how can you judge of the way in which 
the principles are carried into effect but 
by knowing what has taken place in 
different parts of the country where these 

Duke of Devonshire. 
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matters are discussed? That is the very 
reason why, it seems to me, a discussion 
such as the one which has now taken 
place is extremely germane to the whole 
matter. But if for no other reason, [ 
should welcome the discussion on account 
of the statement that my noble Friend 
made at.the conclusion of his speech, 
which, I am sure, will be received with 
great satisfaction throughout the coun- 
try—namely, that these associations are 
not formed for the purpose of controlling 
and directing the kind of education which 
the schools are to afford. [Cheers.| That 
seems to me a perfectly sound principle, 
and I trust the Education Department 
will see that it is vigilantly and carefully 
and universally carried into effect. ‘The 
danger is just in that direction. I have 
no doubt whatever as to the intentions 
of the Education Department, but, with 
the feelings which every one has in 
favour of his own views and of his own 
profession, I may say it would be unfair, 
I think, to impute any great blame to 
those who, like the right rev. Prelates, 
see in the Act an opportunity for push- 
ing forward what they deem to be Church 
principles and Church interests. ‘That 
seems to me to be perfectly natural on 
their part. Far from blaming them, I 
think it is only what they may fairly be 
expected to do but, whilst I say that, I 
say I look with the greatest suspicion— 
I was almost going to say hostility—on 
the action which they will take, believ- 
ing as T do that, in the end, it will not 
only not advance the interests of educa- 
tion, but that it will be detrimental to 
the Church and to religious interests in 
this country—and detrimental for this 
reason, that it will introduce discord and 
rivalry and evil-feeling into a matter in 
which, I believe, they need not be intro- 
duced. That that is not the intention 
of the right rev. Prelates I most clearly 
admit ; but you have, by this Act, intro- 
duced a subject of contention upon that 
which is one of the most vital principles 
and one of the strongest matters of fecl- 
ing which can exercise, I might say, any 
one in this country. I sincerely hope 
that the Education Department will be 
able, as I see they are anxious, to con- 
fine, within proper limits, the work. of 
these associations. If that can be done 
I think no harm will result. The proper 
object of the association is, no doubt, to 
assist the Education Department in dis 
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tributing the support which Parliament 
has thought it right to give the Volun- 
tary Schools, the end and object being 
to maintain the Voluntary Schools in a 
state of efficiency, upon which we are all 
agreed. As regards these particular 
schemes, not being able myself quite 
clearly to understand the machinery Ly 
which this Act is to be worked, I do not 
clearly see how the Education Depart- 
ment is to stand so entirely aloof and 
to view with perfect indifference the pro- 
ceedings of these various bodies through- 
out the country in forming these asso- 
ciations. It seems to me that there 
must be some criterion which the Edu- 
cation Department must apply to see 
that these associations have been—if I 
may use the term—legally formed. It 
is not merely that an association asserts 
that it exists, but it ought to exist upon 
a basis recognised by the Department, 
and in accordance with the intentions of 
the Act. There may be machinery which 
I do not understand by which the Educa- 
tion Department propose so to inform 
themselves, but I do not see how that is 
to be done through these committees. 
li the Education Department communi- 
cates with each and every manager, und 
if the Education Department determines 
by the views of the managers what is to 
be done, then I do not see why it might 
not have been originally arranged that 
the managers should have determined 
the whole matter of majority and sub- 
mit it to the Education Department. I 
draw the conclusion which my noble 
Friend behind me drew—that it is im- 
mensely to be regretted that the Govern- 
ment entirely refused to put forward any 
instructions to the different bodies 
throughout the country as to the manner 
in which these associations might be 
formed. I think it would have saved 
a great deal of heartburning and of 
trouble, and would have produced the 
most satisfactory result. I am not sure 
whether I understood my noble Friend 
quite rightly, but I think I understood 
from him that there still remains an op- 
portunity this year for those who have 
not been able to join an association, to 
form that association and to pui them- 
selves into a position to be able to take 
advantage of the Act. He made that ob- 
servation principally with reference to 
those denominational schools which are 
not connected with the Church of 
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England. There are many schools that 
find themselves ,isolated, so to speak. 
In my own county it has been deter- 
mined to have a diocesan association and 
not to admit any but Church schools. I 
know that very great embarrassment 
indeed is felt by the managers of Volun- 
tary Schools throughout the country 
which are not Church Schools. They 
were quite willing to have joined tho 
association. I hope they will have an 
opportunity of joining some association, 
by which they may receive the benefit 
of the Act, because certainly the inten- 
tion of the Act was not to support Volun- 
tary Schools connected with the Church 
only, though they will form the majority 
of the schools, but generally to support 
Voluntary Schools in whatever manner 
they might have been formed. That 
leads me to make another remark. It 
has been already said that there are 
many schools which are supported by a 
voluntary rate, but which, in point of 
fact, are indiscriminately supported by 
Nonconformists and Church people. The 
managers of the schools do not know 
exactly which way to turn. The predo- 
minant feeling in the parishes in which 
such schools exist is not to support the 
Church, is not to support Noncon- 
formity, but to avoid a School Board, 
because they consider it more expensive 
and the machinery inconvenient. It 
will be seen by those interested in the 
Church that unless they treat these 
parishes with some tenderness and con- 
sideration the necessary result will be the 
formation of Board Schools or the for- 
mation of opposition Nonconformist 
schools. I know of one parish in which 
the majority of ithe people are Noncon- 
formists. Hitherto there has been 
nominatly a Church school, but the com- 
mittee of management has been elected 
from the different denominations. Since 
a diocesan board has been formed it has 
been proposed to set up a Nonconformist 
school, which is likely to entirely destroy 
the Church school. These are subjects 
which give me no satisfaction whatever, 
because I regret to see any discord intro- 
duced into educational matters. I will 
conclude by expressing the hope that 
my noble Friend’s anticipations may be 
fulfilled, and that it may be found even- 
tually that these associations are formed 
with the general consent of the different 
parts of the country. I cannot conceive 
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how it can be possible to work satisfac- | 
torily both a diocesan and a county asso- 
ciation in the same area ; it may seem a 
plausible arrangement, but I do not be- 
lieve it is one that is likely to work har- | 
moniously. Personally, I am 


deplore. 
Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE: Let ine 
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very | 
much afraid the Act will produce conse- | 
quences which we may all considerably 
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FINANCE BILL. 


Read 3 (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LUNACY BILL [u.1.]. 

Committee of the whole House (whica 

stands appointed for this day) put off to 
Thursday next. 


say, in reference to my noble Friend’s | 


statement that in his county a diocesan 
association has been formed which does 
not propose to admit other than Church 
schools, that schools which have not an 
opportunity of joining an association will 
not suffer. They will have to ve dealt 
with by the Department individually. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY: Very 
good. 


a 


VERMINOUS PERSONS 

Second 

pointed*for this day) put off to Thursday | 
next. 


BILL. 


PATENT OFFICE EXTENSION BILL. 

tead 2* (according to Order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the 
House To-morrow. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (WHITEHALL) SITE 


Read 2° (according to Order), and 


committed to a Committee of the whole 


House To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN AND OTHER POLICE 
COURTS BILL. 


Considered in Committee (according | 


to Order); Bills reported without 
amendment; and re-committed to the 
Standing Committee. 


POLICE (PROPERTY) BILL. 
Considered in Committee (according 
to Order): Bills reported without 
amendment; and re-committed to ihe 
Standing Committee. 
Earl of Kimberley. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Considered in Committee (according 
| to Order): Bill reported without amend- 
|}ment: Standing Committee negatived: 
1 Bill to be Read 3* To-morrow. 


| anc 


VOLUNTEERS BILL. 
| Third Reading (which stands appointed 
for this day) put off till To-morrow. 


Reading (which stands ap. | 


MERCHANT SHIPPING 
(UNDERMANNING) BILL. 


To be Read 3* on Thursday next. 


House Adjourned at Ten Minutes past Seven 
o'Clock, till To-morrow, a Quarter 
past Ten o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 12th July 1897. 


| 
| ROSSLARE RAILWAY (APOLOGY). 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said 
that he desired to correct a statement 
that he had inadvertently made on 
Friday last to the effect that the Town 
Clerk of Birmingham was a member of 
a syndicate that wanted to purchase the 
Rosslare Railway. That official had 
| written to him stating that there was 
/no foundation whatever for the state- 
| ment, and therefore he wished to with- 
i draw it, and to express his regret for 
| having made it. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
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MERSEY CHANNELS BILL. | 

Lords’ Amendments to to be con- 

sidered forthwith; considered, and/ 
agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


ASHBOURNE BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: (Cum- 
berland, Cockermouth): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
3oard whether he is aware that the 
Ashbourne Board of Guardians have for 
some time held their meetings in licensed 
premises, contrary to law ; whether any 
steps have been taken in the matter by 
the Local Government Board ; and whe- 
ther it is intended that any steps should 
be taken to put a stop to this illegality ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
question of the present place of meeting 
of the Ashbourne Board of Guardians 
has been the subject of correspondence 
between the Local Government Board 
and the Guardians, and the Board have 
repeatedly urged that arrangements 
should be made for the meetings to be 
made elsewhere. It is alleged by the) 
Guardians that the law is not contra- 
vened. ‘They stated in May 1896 that 
an arrangement was made with the 
owner of the board room whereby the 
board room and offices were, prior to the 
last licensing session, separately let to 
the Guardians who were thenceforth to 
have the exclusive use of them, and that 
they had not been included in the pre- 
mises in respect of which the licence 
was granted to the proprietress of the 
“Green Man” Hotel. The district | 
auditor has made a disallowance of cer- | 
tain rents which have been paid in 
respect of the premises referred, and the | 
question as, to the legality of the dis- | 
allowance has been raised by an appeal | 
which is under the consideration of the! 
Board. 
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the Land Act 1896; how many have 
been acceded to by the landlords; and, 
can the Government do anything before 
the powers of the Act expire to promote 
settlements ? 

THE CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, 
Leeds, Central): The number of appli- 
cations received by the Land Commis- 
sioners under the 47th Section of the 
Act of 1896 is 507, in 16 of which the 
applications have been acceded to by the 
landlords. At the same time, I may 
state that settlements have been effected 
with evicted tenants in a considerable 
number of cases quite independently of 
the provisions of the Act of last year. 
Thus, in the quarter ended March 31 
last, the number of farms retaken by the 
former tenants was 158, and for the 12 
months ended December 31 1896, the 
number was 627. In 1895 the number 
was 605, and there were 590 settlements 
in 1894. These numbers do not include 
cases of relettings to relatives or friends 
of evicted tenants with the consent of, 
or by arrangement with, the latter. It 
is not the intention of the Government 
to undertake further legislation for the 
purpose of promoting settlements with 
evicted tenants. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman could do any- 
thing in the matter pending legislation. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T will 
do anything that lies in my power in the 
matter. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 


= 


POSTAGE RATES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, (1) whether, at the Postal Union 
Congress held a Washington, Great 
Britain proposed or announced her inten- 
tion to reduce the postage to all parts of 
the world (Fereign and Colonial) from 
21d. to 2d. per letter ; (2) whether he is 
aware that about 53,000,000 letters are 
dispatched annually to Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australasia, and of 


‘this number of letters only 10,000,000 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask | 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland can he | 
state the total number of applications for | 


reinstatement by evicted tenants under | 
I 


for 12,000,000 go to our Colonies and 
| India ; (3) whether in consequence of the 


refusal of the Foreign Governments to 
permit England to reduce her postage 
rates from 23d. to 2d., he has called the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s attention 
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to the fact that a saving of 53,000,000 
halfpennies will be effected, and that the 
cost of establishing Imperial penny 
postage will only amount to 30,000,000 
halfpennies; and (4)whether he will propose 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the saving through the rejection of Great 
Britain’s proposal shall be devoted to 
establishing penny postage to all parts of 
the Empire, and, whether he will consent 
to establish ocean penny postage to our 
Colonies if he receives the written consent 
of the Prime Ministers and Governments 
concerned 4 

THe SECRETARY ‘v0 true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): It is the fact that, in accordance 
with the instructions which they received, 
the British Delegates at the recent Postal 
Congress announced the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government to fix the English 
equivalent of 25 centimes at 2d. instead 
of 2}d. The Postmaster General is aware 
that about 53,000,000 letters (including 
post-cards) are dispatched annually 
abroad, and that about 12,000,000 of this 
number go to our Colonies and India. 
The last two paragraphs of the Question 
relate to matters of policy, of a kind 
which would require the attention of the 
Government, and could not in any case 
be conveniently answered within the 
limits of a reply to a question. This 
must also be my answer to the hon. 
Member’s other Question. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that the British 
Officers at present quartered at Canea, 
Island of Crete, send and receive a 
number of private letters from Malta ; 
that these letters travel invariably by 
one of Her Majesty’s ships, free of cost, 
to the Malta Post Office, yet the postal 
officials at the latter place rule that all 
these letters must be stamped with a 
24d. stamp, though the Malta inland rate 
is alleged to be only a halfpenny ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has no information as to the 
postage charged on any private letters 
from Malta for British Officers quartered 
at Canea which may be conveyed by Her 
Majesty’s ships. But as 24d., or the 
equivalent of 25 centimes, where no 
agreement exists to the contrary, is 
the universal postage of the world from 
and to countries included in the Postal 


Mr. Henniker Heaton. 
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Union, he thinks it most probable that 
the authorities at Malta require the 
letters to bear this postage. The post 
office of the island is not administered by 
the Imperial Post Office. 


District. 


CHESTER MILITARY DISTRICT. 

Sir BARRINGTON SIMEON 
(Southampton): On behalf of the hon. 
Member for North Camberwell (Major 
Daupiac), I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether it 
is usual in the case of promotion or 
appointment of an officer to the com- 
mand of a battalion to take into con- 
sideration the opinion and reports of 
his commanding officer concerning his 
fitness and ability; and, if so, upon 
what grounds did the General Officer 
commanding at Chester recommend for 
command the officer now commanding 
the. 3rd Volunteer Battalion Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, in direct disregard of 
the reports concerning him by his own 
commanding officer, and why did he 
repeatedly refuse to see the commanding 
officer of the battalion on the subject 
when an interview was requested; and 
whether he is aware that the command- 
ing officer had preferred serious charges 
against him (the officer now commanding 
the 3rd Volunteer Battalion Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers) and demanded a Court of 
inquiry to investigate the matter, which 
application was entirely ignored by the 
General Officer commanding at Chester ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The General Officer 
Commanding the District did duly con- 
sider the report of the officer command- 
ing the corps and also that of the 
Colonel commanding the regimental dis- 
trict in forwarding it. Considerable 
friction appears to have existed between 
the officer commanding and the officer 
reported on, and, after considering the 
reports, the General Officer Commanding, 
in the exercise of his discretion, recom- 
mended the appointment of the present 
Commanding Officer of the 3rd Battalion, 
and the Secretary of State is not pre- 
pared to interfere with the discretion so 
exercised. The General Officer Com- 
manding denies that he has refused to 
give an interview to the officer who 
objected to the appointment. The 
granting or not of a Court of Inquiry 
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was entirely a matter for the considera- 
tion of the General Officer Commanding, 
and not for that of the officer applying 
for it. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
(Yorkshire, Shipley): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether his 
attention has been called to the practical 
withdrawal by the National Telephone 
Company of call room facilities at the 
Law Courts, and to the fact that sub- 
seribers are now excluded, except by 
special payment, from facilities they have 
hitherto enjoyed ; whether, having regard 
to the extreme importance to the adminis- 
tration of justice of communication to 
and from the Law Courts, representa- 
tions will be made by the Post Office to 
the National Telephone Company upon 
the matter ; and, whether the National 
Telephone Company has_ withdrawn 
several of its call rooms in the Metropolis, 
although subscribers have entered into 
contracts with the Company in good 
faith that the call room facilities through- 
out London would not be curtailed ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The attention of 
the Postmaster General has not been 
specially called to the withdrawal by the 
National Telephone Company of facilities 
at the Law Courts, but he has received 
representations in regard to the with- 
drawal by the Company of some of its 
call rooms in the Metropolis. He is in 
communication with the Company on the 
subject, and he will make inquiry with 
regard to the case of the Law Courts. 


HORSE AND FIELD ARTILLERY. 
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*Si CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | 


Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 


Secretary of State for War what has | 


been the recent increase in horses and in 
men in the Horse and Field Artillery of 


\favourable conditions.” 
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Field Artillery on the British establish- 
ment is 8,912 in 1897, against 8,721 in 
1895. The effective strength is a varying 
quantity ; by the latest returns it was 
138 under establishment. 


PLAGUE BACILLUS (INDIA). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: On behalf cf 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
VesEy Knox), I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been called to the 
Bacteriological Report and the Dispatch 
of 10th March from the Government of 
India, showing that mice inoculated with 
an infusion from grain infected by tho 
plague bacillus died in some cases though 
the grain had been for 13 days free from 
fresh infection, and that the bacilli 
might at a later date re-acquire toxic 
properties under favourable conditions : 
and whether he can state what steps 
have been taken to prevent the intro 
duction of the plague into the United 
Kingdom ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: My attention has 
been drawn to the Report and Dispatch 
referred to. From the Report it would 
appear that an experiment in which 
mice were deliberately injected beneath 
the skin with preparations of nine differ- 
ent species of grain, which had been 
purposely infected with microbes of 
bubonic plague, one single mouse injected 
with one of these nine preparations died 
after 24 hours, whilst all the others sur- 
vived, As regards the mouse that died 
it is stated that it ‘showed no appear- 
ances microscopically or otherwise, of 
having succumbed to bubonic infection,” 
and I am advised that no scientific con- 
clusion should be drawn from such a 
result. I do not gather that the Report 


ishows “that the bacilli might at a later 


date re-acquire toxic properties under 
What the Re- 
port says, is that the Government of 
India are advised that the experiments 
are not conclusive, since such re-acquire- 


the British Army, taken together ; and | ment of toxic properties may be possible. 
what was the effective strength in men of |The steps which have been taken to 
the Horse Artillery and Field Artillery, | prevent the introduction of plague into 
together, in 1897 as compared with 1895?) England and Wales are embodied in an 

Mr. BRODRICK : The recent increase Order relating to Plague, Cholera and 
of establishment of the Horse and Field | Yellow Fever, which was issued by the 
Artillery taken together has been 191)| Local Government Board in November 


men, 66 horses, and six guns, 


The | 1896. 


These regulations were brought 


establishment of men for the Horse and under the direct notice of every Urban, 


i 
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Rural and Port Sanitary authority in 
England and Wales. I have also in- 
structed Medical Inspectors of 
Department to pay special visits to a 
number of ports which are in somewhat 
frequent communication with ports of 


India. 


MATABELELAND RISING. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): 1, 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the | 
Colonies whether 
the Government to grant a medal to the 
soldiers who have suppressed the rising 
in Matabeleland ; how many Hussars or 
other regular troops now remain in or 
near 
intention of the Government to 
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the | 


it is the intention of | 
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| free delivery, and before any further 
‘concession can be made in the direc- 
tion indicated by the hon. Member it 
will be necessary to see what is the effect 
upon the revenue of the changes already 
made, 
| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn. 
| Regis), asked why they had adopted the 
practice that had previously obtained in 
the case of telegrams delivered by man 
and horse. 

Mr. HANBURY: Well, I believe 
that the idea is that most of the tele- 
grams that have to be delivered beyond 
the three-mile limit will have to be sent 
by man and horse. 


Buluwayo; and when is it the| 
order | 





BALLYSHANNON DISPENSARY 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILLE (Donegal, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that the Dispensary Com- 
mittee of Ballyshannon consists of eleven 
elected members, of whom eight are 
Catholics and three are Protestants, and 
of twenty ex-officio members, of whom 
no fewer than fourteen are Protestants 
| and six Catholics, being the Poor Law 
| Guardians ex-officio and elected who 
|reside in the district; and whether, 

TELEGRAPH CHARGES. having regard to the fact that there is a 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg | Protestant majority of eight in the 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as | | Dispensary Committee of a_ district 
representing the Postmaster General, | where the Catholics number nine-tenths 
(1) whether when a house is situated afew | of the population, and have an over- 
yards beyond the three-miles’ dient, | |whelmingly larger valuation on which 
within which all charges for the deli | rates are levied than the Pr otestants, he 
of telegrams are abolished, the sucipinch | ‘will consider the propriety of advising 
of a telegr am is properly charged 3d. per | the Local Government Board, in exercise 
mile for four miles ; (2) whether it was the | of the powers vested in them, to allow 
intention of the Government in abolish- | the number of the members of the Dis- 
ing the charges within the three miles | pensary Committee to be increased, and 
to count the surcharge over them into the | to confer on the guardians of the union 
fourth mile ; and (3) whether considera- | the power of co- opting additional mem- 
tion will be given to the propriety of | bers on the Ballyshannon Dispensary 
making the surcharge for delivery begin | Committee ? 
from the three-mile limit? | Mr.GERALD BALFOUR: Itis the 

Mr. HANBURY: The answer to) fact that the Committee of Management 
the first two questions of the hon.)of the Ballyshannon Dispensary Com- 
Member is in the affirmative. In| mittee consists of 31 members, of whom 
charging from the office door, in the!11 are elected Guardians. I have no 
case of telegrams delivered at a distance | information as to their religious opinions, 
exceeding three miles, the Department is| nor does the question of ‘religion enter 
following the practice which previously | | into consideration in the constitution of 
obtained in the case of telegrams delivered | these Committees. The Local Govern- 
by man and horse. There has already|ment Board, at the request of the 
been a liberal extension of the area of | Guardians, recently increased the number 


Mr. Chaplin. 


these soldiers back to Natal ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror. 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamBertatn, 
Birmingham, W.): An Army order was 
issued on the 1st inst.approving the grant 
ofamedal tothe forces engaged in the opera- 
tions of 1896. Only 200 Hussars remain 
in Rhodesia. In May it was decided to 
move them to Mashonaland to act in 
support of the police. The troops will 
be withdrawn as soon the circum- | 
stances permit. 


as 
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of members of the Ballyshannon Com- 
mittee to 31, in order that all the Guar- 
dians qualified to be members migh* be| 
included, and as there are suflicient | 
Guardians qualified to act on the Com-| 
mittee no ratepayers have been elected. | 
It is not proposed to take any further | 
action in this matter, as no representation | 
has been made to the Local Government | 
Board that the sick poor require addi-, 
tional facilities for obtaining medical 
relief tickets. 








WRECK (INDIAN TROOPSHIP 
* WARREN HASTINGS”). 

Mr. PERCY THORNTON '| 
(Clapham): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether it is proposed 
to give official recognition on the part of 
the Government of India to the brave 
conduct of the officers and engineers of 
the Indian marine who were successful 
in saving the lives as well as salving a 
large amount of the property of the 
officers and troops in the wreck of the 
steamer Warren Hastings? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord G. Hamirron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The Government of India 
have already recognised in their marine 
orders the excellent conduct of the offli- 
cers and men of the Royal Indian 
Marine steamer Warren Iastings. The 
question of specially recognising the 
exceptional services of individual officers 
and men is also under their considera- 
tion. 

Mr. THORNTON asked whether a/| 
Dispatch had been received from the | 
Government of India? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said 
that was the case. He forgot the exact! 
form in which the communication came. 


CIVIL BILL COURTS 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: On behalf of| 
the hon. Member for Londonderry, I beg | 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether the | 
Trish Government have received from the | 
Derry Chamber of Commerce a memorial | 
in favour of a draft Bill to amend the_ 
law relating to Civil Bill Courts in Ire- 
land by Mr. A. M. Munn, the Clerk of 
the Crown for County Derry ; ; and (2)) 
whether he will be able to introduce a Bill 


(IRELAND). 


| Secretary 


containing some or all of the amend: 
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ments in the law suggested by Mr. 





Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No 
communication has been received of the 
nature indicated in the first paragraph 
of the Question. 


OUTRAGES AT POONA. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheftield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
of State for India whether 
the Governor of Bombay has confirmed 
the nomination of Ganguhdar Tilak, of 
Poona, editor of the Mahratta and 
Kesari journals of Poona, to the Legis- 
lative Council; and, whether he is 
aware that Ganguhdar Tilak, besides 
publishing attacks upon the British 
Authorities in his papers has himself 
made speeches inciting to rebellion ; if 
so, whether the Government of India 
propose to take any action in this 
matter ? 

Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh 
Bcroughs): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he is aware 
that Ganguhdar Tilak, whose election to 
the Legislative Council of Bombay is 
reported to be confirmed by Lord 
Sandhurst, was some years ago sentenced 
to a double term of imprisonmént for 
being concerned in a conspiracy to 
defame a native statesman, Ras Bahdur 
W. Burve, minister of an important 
native state; and, whether the accept- 
ance of this election to the Legislative 
Council by Lord Sandhurst was con- 
curred in by his two colléagues, who, 
together with Lord Sandhurst constitute 


the Government of Bombay ¢ 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: It 
is true that the nomination of Ganguhdar 
‘Tilak to the Legislative Council has 
\been confirmed by the Governor of 
Bombay, in whom alone the right of 


confirming or rejecting is vested under 
the rules. Ganguhdar Tilak was 
nominated in 1895 to the same position, 


and he was again nominated in 1897. 
Tt is also true that Ganguhdar Tilak 
Was some years ago sentenced to im- 


prisonment, that he is the editor of two 
newspapers, and that he has recently 
‘made the speech alluded to; but the 
'question whether the articles which have 
appeared in those newspapers are 
‘seditious, and whether that speech con- 
tained an incitement to rebellion is a 
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matter of law, as to which the Govern- 
ment of Bombay has not at present 
arrived at any final opinion. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
Does the noble Lord propose to take 
any action in regard to this nomination? 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
certainly think it would be premature 
to express an opinion at present. 

Mr. MACNEILL asked by whom 
this gentleman was nominated. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said 
he believed he was nominated by the 
Central Municipal Authority of 
Bombay. 


TATE GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 
Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
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shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to | 


the Treasury what arrangements 
been made with reference to the trans- 


ference of a certain portion of the 
National collection of p ctures to the 
Tate Gallery of British Art ? 


Mr. HANBURY: Ninety - seven 
pictures of the Modern British School 
have been transferred from the National 
Gallery to the Tate Gallery, where 
they are now hung. The general principle 
of selection adopted by the trustees and 
director has been to transfer to the 'ate 
Gallery all works by British painters 
born after 1790. But certain exceptions 
have been made to this rule. For in- 
stance, almost all the pictures by Sir 
Edwin Landseer have been retained in 
the National Gallery, and on the other 
hand a few small paintings by Constable 
(born 1776) and a few examples of Wilkie 
(born 1785) have been removed to the 
Tate Gallery. All pictures of the earlier 
3ritish School, including the works of 
Hogarth, Wilson, Reynolds,Gainsborough, 
Morland, Copley, Romney, Stothard, 
Opie, Crome, Lawrence, Turner, and 
others, will remain in the National 
Gallery, and have been hung in the 
western wing of the building. J 
add that the Tate Gallery will also con- 
tain not only Mr. Tate’s own gift of 
modern British pictures, but also 


may | 


have | 





| Hanover Square) : 
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ROYAL MARINES. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (1) will he explain why the 

Royal Marine Artillery with their guns 
had no representation in the Naval por- 
tion of the Procession on the 22nd ultimo, 
and why no Marine brigade took part in 
the Review at Aldershct on the Istinstant, 
in accordance with the precedent of 1887 ; 
(2) who is responsible for the result 
that the Royal Marine Forces were the 
only branch of the regular service unre- 
presented in the Procession in London or 
at the Review at Aldershot ; and, (3) 
whether he is aware that this exclusion 
is keenly felt by all ranks of a service 
which has bi both by sea and land, 
with the Navy and with the Army, in 
all parts of the world for more than two 
centuries ? 

THe FIRST 
RALTY (Mr. 


LORD or tHe ADMI- 
GOSCHEN, St. George’s, 
As regards the first 
question of the hon. and gallant Member, 
I have repeatedly stated the case of the 
Jubilee procession in London. It was a 
mounted procession in which no Infantry 
of any kind was represented, and the 
only exception made was in favour of 
the small contingent of bluejackets with 
their field guns. The Royal Marine 
Artillery do not, I am informed, parade 
with field guns. It is not true that the 
Royal Marine forces were the only branch 
of the Regular service unrepresented in 
the procession. The whole of the Infantry 
of the Line were unrepresented in the 
sense of the hon. and gallant Member’s 
question. The Garrison Artillery, like 
the Royal Marine Artillery, were not in 
the procession, but were represented by 
a stationary detachment of troops. On 
the route of the procession the Marines 
were strongly represented, there being a 
battalion of Royal Marine Artillery and 
Royal Marine Light Infantry posted at 
prominent positions. The Marine forces 
mounted one of the few guards of honour 
which were mounted on that day. As 


the | regards Aldershot, the difference between 


modern British pictures and sculptures | | this year and 1887 was that in the present 
bought by the Chantrey trustees out of | year ‘ships were mobilised in such numbers 
their trust fund, and at present housed | as has never been the case before ; and, 


at South Kensington. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON asked when| Marines was employed in the ships. 


the transfer would be made. 
Mr. HANBURY: I 
shortly. 


Lord George Hamilton. 


| 
| 


| of course, the flower of the force of Roy al 
It 


| was held that no thoroughly representa- 


think very | tive brigade could have been sent to the 


review, and rather than that the Marines 
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should be represented there in any | April 1897, will be paid according to 
manner which would not do the fullest | the new scale, ls. 6d. per week, to Trish 


justice to their splendid reputation— 
“hear, hear” |—it was better that they 


should not be present at all. Till the 
hon, and gallant Member put his ques-| 
tion on the notice paper, I had not heard 
the slightest whisper of any feeling such | 
as that suggested in his last paragraph. 
My information is to the contrat 'y, and 


I cannot believe that the Marines would | 


consider for one moment that there could | 


postmen ; and, if so, from what date ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The new scales 
took effect from the Ist of April last. 
On that date the postmen’s pay was in- 
'creased by the proportion of any incre- 
ment which they had earned at the old 
‘rate of ls. a year, and they are now 
qualifying for an increment at the new 
rate of Is. 6d. a year which they will 
receive on the lst April next. 


be neglect or slight where none most | 


assuredly was intended nor could be 


intended. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 


CLOUGHOULA NATIONAL SCHOOL 
(IRELAND). 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 


he is aware that pupils were recently | 


expelled from Cloughoula male National 
School (Mill Street district) by order of 
the managers, on the grounds of insufli- 
cient accommodation ; (2) what number 


of pupils is the school certified to) 
accommodate, what is the average 


attendance, and what number were in 
attendance when the pupils were ex- 
pelled; and (3) whether the Commis- 
sioners of Education have taken any 


steps to have the school enlarged ; if so, 
with what result ? | 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 


facts are substantially as stated in the first | 
The manager of the school | 
in question is manager also of the Mill | 


paragraph. 
Street National School 
concerned belonged to the neighbourhood 


of the latter school which has ample 
accommodation for them. The Cloug- 


houla school is certified to accommodate | 


56 pupils ; the average daily attendance 
tor the quarter ended 30th June was 71 ; 


. | 
and the average attendance at the time) 


The 
offer to the 


of the expulsion of pupils was 72. 
Commissioners made an 


manager of a grant-in-aid of the cost of 


enlargement of the school, and the 
manager has expressed his intention to 
enlarge the premises at a future date 
when. practicable. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 


in the same) 
locality, and he explains that the children | 


I beg! 


STATE OF JHALLAWAR. 

| Mr HERBERT ROBERTS 
| (Denbighshire, W.): I beg to ask the 
| Secretary of State for India whether the 
_Government have come to a final decision 
as to the sub-division and settlement of 
the State of Jhallawar ; if so, whether he 
. will state what the ar rangeme nt is ; and 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the Papers relating to the 
present condition of affairs in the State ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
general outline of the final decision 
regarding Jhallawar is as follows :—The 
iclaim of the Kotah State under thie 
treaties and engagements of 1838 to 
recover possession of its ancient territories 
then assigned to Jhallawar is held to 
have been established. The other portions 
of Jhallawar, consisting of Chan Mahla 
and the Shahabab Pergunnah, will be 
regranted by the British Government to 
a selected member of the Kotah branch 
of Zalim Singh I’s family. An exchange, 
however, of Jhalrapatan for Shahabad 
| will be effected under suitable conditions 
in order to retain the town of that name 
jas the capital of the new State of 
Jhallawar. The decision was announced 
in Durbar on June 5, and when I receive 
a report of the proceedings of the 
Government of India I shall be happy to 
lay further papers relating to Jhallawar 
on the Table of the House. 


ELECTION LAW. 

Sir BARRINGTON SIMEON (South- 
ampton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 
| under the circumstances, he will consider 
| whether the time has now arrived when 
\the disqualifications which have been 
s | imposed upon persons for offences com- 
| mitted against the Law of Elections at 


whether the increment due after Ist the late generalelection may beremitted ? 
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*TueE SECRETARY or STATE FOR | propose to lay them on the Table of the 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir}| House. If, however, the hon. Member 
Marruew Wuite Ruiptey, Lancashire, | will call at the Scottish Office, I am sure 
Blackpool) : This question has already|the Secretary for Scotland will be 
been considered by me, but I have not| happy to show him a copy of the 
felt justified in advising any inter- instructions. 
ference in favour of persons suffering 
disabilities in connection with offences | LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES ACT 1870. 
against the Election Law. Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
‘of Trade whether the Board is obtaining 
ERASMUS SMITH ENDOWMENTS. | Retarns under the third, fourth, fifth, 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the! and sixth schedules of the Life Assur- 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant} ance Companies Act 1870, from those 
of Treland if he is now in a position to . members of Lloyds and others who have 
give the information as to the finance of | issued policies of assurances upon human 
the Erasmus Smith Endowments, pro-| life within the United Kingdom ; and 
mised on 28th January 1897? | whether such persons who have begun 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: By the} such business since the passing of ‘the 
courtesy of the governors of these sc thools | Act are required to make the deposit of 
I was informed in January last that|£20,000 specified in the third section 
their gross yest for the year ended Ist thereof ? 
May 1896, was £7,618 17s. 10d. I am| Mr. HANBURY (for Mr. Rircuie) : 
unable to supply = further information |The Returns referred to by the hon. 
desired by the hon. and learned Gentle-| Member are obtained from all ccm- 
man’s Question of the 28th January, nor) panies which, to the ,knowledge of the 
have I any means of obtaining it. Board of Trade, issue er are liable under 
policies of assurance upon human life 
within the United Kingdom, and all 
PRISON SYSTEM (SCOTLAND). companies which, to their knowledge, 
Mr. THOMAS HEDDERWICK have begun such business since the Life 
(Wick Burghs): I beg to ask the Lord) Assurance Companies Act 1870 have 
Advocate whether, since his replies in| been required to make the deposit of 
May last to questions relating to the! £20,000. The term “ company ” under 
prison system in Scotland, fresh in- | the Act means “any person or persons,” 
structions to prison offic ials, regarding | but the Board of Trade have no informa- 
the association of criminals and the) tion that any member of Lloyds or other 
supervision of associated prisoners by | individual has issued or incurred any 
warders, have been issued by the) liability under such policies except as a 
authorities in Scotland ; and, if so, | member of a life assurance office. 
whether he will lay a copy of such) 
instructions upon the Table of the! GIBRALTAR (SANITARY WORKS). 
House ? | Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
*Tuze LORD ADVOCATE (Mr./ dee): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
GranaM Murray, Buteshire): I am) for the Colonies, when the Papers relating 
informed by the Prison Commissioners | to the sanitary works at Gibraltar will 
that the revisal of the instructions to! be laid upon the Table ? 
prison officers was begun by them in} Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The Con- 
January, and completed by tle end of | sulting Engineer has not yet furnished 
April last; and that the new  in-| me with his reply to the allegations made 
structions, as finally revised and | by the Sanitary Commissioners. The 
approved, have now been printed and | Papers will be laid as soon as they have 
circulated. These instructions are issued | been received and considered. 
in terms of No. 8 of the Rules for| 
Prisons in Scotland, which have been | HORSHAM BURIAL DISTRICT 
laid before Parliament; and, as such | JOINT COMMITTEE. 
instructions are voluminous and liable) Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
to be changed from time to time, it has | (Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
never been the custom, and I do not now} President of the Local Government 
| 
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Board, if he intends during the present | 


Session of Parliament to bring in a Bill 
to deal with the legal difficulties with 
regard to the exercise of borrowing 
powers by joint burial committees 
appointed under Section 53 of The Local 
Government Act, 1894, which in August 
of last year the Board stated, in answer 
to an application from the Horsham 
Burial District Joint Committee, required 
legislation to meet them ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN : I have had a short | 


Bill prepared on the subject, and I will 
consult with my right hon. Friend, the 


Leader of the House, as to the possibility | 


of introducing and passing it during the 
present session. 


IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for 


Cork Co., W. (Mr. James Gitnooty), I) 


beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 


as representing the Postmaster General, | 


whether his attention has been directed 
to the defective postal arrangements 
between Schull and Crookhaven ; and, if 
so, whether he intends to improve them ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Since the Question 
put by the hon. Member on this subject 
on the 11th March last, full inquiry 
has been made as to the possibility of 
improving the mail service to Schull and 
Crookhaven, but it is found that the con- 


veyance of the mails from Skibbereen by | 


railway instead of by road, as desired, 
would involve a very large increase of 


expense which the advantage to be 
gained is altogether insufficient to 


warrant ; an answer to the above effect 


was sent to the hon. Member on the 


31st March. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for Londonderry, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will call the attention of the National 
Board to the desirability of allowing 
children in the Irish-speaking districts, 
who are asked by the Inspectors to 
explain the subject matter of the lessons 


read, tu give their explanations in Irish, | 


in which they can more readily express 
their ideas ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I will 
draw the attention of the Commissioners 
of National Education to the suggestion 
of the hon. and learned Member, but I 
need hardly say that the matter is one 
entirely for them to decide and not 
for me. 


QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


Mr. JOHN AIRD (Paddington, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War if additional pay has been 
given to the members of the military 
bands who gave so much pleasure by 
their services on Jubilee Day ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : It is not intended 
to make any difference between the 
bandsmen and the other soldiers in the 
award of a special allowance for service 
on Jubilee Day. 


SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL 
WATER COMPANY. 

*Mr. R. K. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact that 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Company is only giving an intermittent 
supply of water to many of the large 
blocks of workmen’s dwellings in certain 
parts of West Southwark, and is creating 
a grave danger to public health; and 
whether he proposes to take any, and if 
so what, measures to compel the com- 
pany at once to comply with the law, 
and give a constant supply ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : The Local Govern- 
ment Board have received no complaints 
of the water supply being intermittent 


|in the cases referred to, and I have 


therefore no compulsory powers of inter- 


' ference even if the facts were as stated. 


But 


when notice was given of the 


| Question I instructed General Scott to 


make inquiries into the matter. The 
company do not admit the allegations, 
and I am informed to-day by the com- 
pany that the buildings in West South- 
wark continue to be well supplied with 
water and no complaint exists. 

Mr. CAUSTON : I should like to state 
that my Question was based on official 


'statements made by the Clerk to the 
| Vestry of St. George the Martyr. 
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LAMBETH WATERWORKS COMPANY. 

Mr. C. E. TRITTON (Lambeth, Nor- 
wood) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether, in 
view of the greatinconvenience and danger 
to which the inhabitants of Norwood 
have been lately exposed by the failure 
in the water supply, he will represent 
very strongly to the Lambeth Water- 
works Company the necessity of im- 
mediate notice being given to consumers 
in future should it be found necessary 
for any reason to restrict or discontinue 
the ordinary supply ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have communi- 
cated with the Lambeth Water Company 
and impressed upon them the great 
importance of giving early notice, so far 
as circumstances will permit, of any 
probable deficiency in the water supply 
of their district. I think I should add 
that the deficiency in the water supply 
was very sudden, that it was occasioned 
by causes which could not have been 
foreseen, and was at an end after five or 
six days. Under such circumstances it 
would have been very diflicult to give 
notice to the many thousands of water 
consumers in the district in time to be of 
practical service. 


RECOVERY OF DEBTS 
(MARRIED WOMEN). 
Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) : 
T beg to ask the Attorney General whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
decision of the Queen’s Bench in the case 
of Farmery v. Rosse, given about two 
months ago; and whether the effect of 
that decision is substantially to exempt 
a married woman from the ordinary pro- 
cess of law for the recovery of debts; 
and, if so, whether the Government. will 
consider the propriety of bringing in a 
Bill to amend the law? 
THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
tIcHARD WexssTER, Isle of Wight): My 
attention has not been called to the case, 
and I can find no report of it. Perhaps 
my noble Friend will communicate with 
me, 


WELSH LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the Government have 
taken, or are about to take, steps 
towards the construction of a scheme for 
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granting advances out of the public Ex- 
chequer at a low rate of interest to em- 
barrassed Irish landlords, to enable them 
to get rid of existing encumbrances on 
their property ; and whether he will also 
consider the question of introducing a 
similar scheme to render assistance to 
the small occupying freeholders in 
Wales, whose condition is referred to in 
both the majority and minority Reports 
of the Royal Commission on Land in 
Wales, and in reference to which the 
Commissioners are unanimous in recom- 
mending the Government to render them 
assistance by the advance of money ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.) was understood to say that no 
such policy had been undertaken in the 
case of Ireland, and that it would be 
time to make a declaration of the policy 
of the Government in regard to Wales 
when the Government made any declar- 
ation in regard to Ireland. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

Smr ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if he has any information 
whether the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral propose to remove a 
monument erected by King George III. 
at the request of Parliament to the 
memory of a distinguished naval officer, 
Captain. Burgess, of the Ardent, who fell 
in the service of his country at the 
battle of Camperdown, in order to erect 
in its place a memorial subscribed for by 
private individuals to the memory of the 
late President of the Royal Academy ; 
whether it is within the competence of 
any ecclesiastical authorities to interfere 
with public monuments erected by the 
Sovereign and Parliament in honour of 
those who have died for their country ; 
and whether there is any opportunity of 
discussing the subject on any Vote in 
Committee of Supply ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tie TREA- 
SURY : In answer to my hon. Friend, I 
have to say that I am informed there is 
no legal objection to the course which 
was proposed to be taken with regard to 
Captain Burgess’s monument, but the 
Dean and Chapter, after reviewing all 
the circumstances of the case, have 
decided not to remove it. [‘ Hear, 
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hear?”] TI pronounce no opinion on the 
matter myself, but I think it ought to be 
stated, in justice to the Dean and| 
Chapter, that they only intended to move 
the monument down to the crypt of the 
Cathedral, where are the monuments of 
Lord Nelson and Lord Napier of Magdala, 
heroes near whom I think any warrior 
might be proud to lay his bones. 

Sir ELLIOTT LEES: The objection 
was not to the removal of the monument 
to the crypt, but to its removal in order 
to make way for another monument. 


Business of 


BRITISH NAVY. 
(GIFT OF IRONCLAD BY CAPE COLONY.) 
Sir J. COLOMB: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty a question | 
of which I have given him private notice 
—(1) whether he can make any statement 
as to the spontaneous offer of the Cape 
Colony to make a contribution to the 
toyal Navy by the gift of a first-class 
ironclad unfettered by any conditions ; and 
(2) whether, in view of the fact that no 
such offer has ever before been made by any 
self-governing colony, he will consider 
the propriety of affording the House at 
the proper time a suitable opportunity of 
formally thanking the Cape Colony. | 
[ Cheers. | | 
THe FIRST LORD or tne ADMI-| 
RALTY: My statement can be very | 
simple. The House may remember that | 
on June 2nd, before the departure of | 
Sir Gordon Sprigg from the Cape, the | 
Cape Assembly passed a resolution by | 
which the Prime Minister was authorised | 
to take provisional steps to arrange some 
basis of contribution by the colony | 
towards the Imperial Navy. In pursuance | 
of that resolution, Sir Gordon Sprigg | 
called on me on Saturday and made the | 
6d of a contribution on the part of the 
Cape Colony of the cost of a first- class | 
battleship. [Cheers.] No conditions, | 
except the necessary ratification by the 
Cape Assembly, were attached to the 
proposed most public spirited and | 
generous contribution to Imperial 
defence. In reply to the second part of | 
my hon. and gallant Friend’s Question, I 
will certainly at the proper time consult 
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WORKMEN (COMPENSATION BILL). 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- 
_port) asked the Home Secretary whether 
| he was aware that on the Ist June last 
an Amendment was moved in Committee 
on the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, 
which would have had the effect of 
admitting to the benefits of that Bill 
persons serving in the army and navy, 
except when they were on active service ; 
whether he was aware that in speaking 
on this Amendment the Secretary for 
the Colonies on behalf of the Government 
stated that the Government were willing 
to consider the matter ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 
hon. Member is out of order 
referring to the Debates. 

Mr. MORTON: On the point of 
order may I point out that we have 
reached a point on the report stage of 
that Bill, when an Amendment dealing 
with this matter would have to be moved 
if it be moved at all, and can only be 
moved by the Government, and on the 
oceasion to which I referred, an under- 
taking was given that the Government 
might be able to deal with the matter 
on the report stage. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon, Member 
is under a mistake in saying that such 
an Amendment can only be moved by 
the Government. I understand he is 
referring to an Amendment which would 
be out of order because it would increase 
|taxation. That would be out of order 
|on the report stage from whatever portion 
of the House it was moved. 


The 


in thus 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
_mouthshire, W.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury “whether he will 
tell the House what will be the business 
the conclusion of the Workmen 
(Compensation for Accidents) Bill. I 
would mention that the First Reading 
Naval Works Bill was taken 
without discussion, and I hope therefore 
| that the Second R eading will be brought 
on as a First Order. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
‘SURY: My hope is that the Bill which 
we are now engaged upon will be con- 





with my colleagues as to the propriety of | cluded to-night, and I think there is a 
affording Parliament a suitable oppor- | general desire that it should be, It is a 
tunity of formally thanking the Govern- | Measure which everybody will admit 
ment of Cape Colony. [ Cheers. ] ought to be got through without undue 
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delay to another place, if for no other 
reason, for our own _ convenience. 
[Laughter.] If my hopes are fulfilled 
in that respect to-night I shall propose 
to devote to-morrow, first, to the Com- 
mittee stage of the Foreign Prison-made 
Goods Bill, secondly, to the Committee 
of my right hon. Friend’s Bill for dealing 
with London water ; and thirdly to what 
remains to be dealt with of the report 
stage of the Congested Districts (Scot- 
'and) Bill. If that programme succeeds, 
I should meet the right hon. Gentlemen’s 
views by taking the Naval Works Bill 
first on Wednesday. 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : 
asked when it was proposed to take the 
report stage of the Public Health (Scot- 
land) Bill. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tut TREA- 
SURY said he could not give any 
pledge on that subject at present. 

Viscount CRANBORNE § (Roch- 
ester) asked when the Scotch Education 
Bill would be taken. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: As at present advised I see no 
prospect of taking it this week, at all 
events. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) asked whether the Scotch 
Education Bill or the Public Health 
(Scotland) Bill would be taken first. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said that he could not pledge 
himself on the point, but as at present 
advised his view was that the Scotch 
Education Bill stood before the Public 
Health (Scotland) Bill. 


COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES BILL. 
*TueE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matrnew Wuite Rivtey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool), in asking leave to introduce 
a Bill dealing with Cotton 
Factories said it was only a_ one- 
clause Bill, and arose out of a request 
made last Session by the employers and 
employed alike, that there should be a 
Committee to consider the operation of 
the Cotton Cloth Factories Act of 1889, 
and how it could be improved. As a 
result of the enquiry made by that Com- 
mittee certain conclusions had been 
arrived at which, he believed, were ac- 


Cloth | 
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and he had been urged from both quarters 
to introduce this short Bill this Session. 
He believed that no controversy would be 
aroused by the Measure and trusted that 
it would not take up much of the time of 
the House. 


Bill to give power to make regulations 
with the respect to Cotton Cloth Factories, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Matthew 
White Ridley and Mr. Jesse Collings ; 
presented accordingly, and Read the 
First time; to be Read a Second time 
upon Thursday, and to be printed—{ Bill 
310.} 


CHURCH PATRONAGE TRANSFERS 
BILL [u.1.}. 
Read the First time; to be Read a 
Second time upon Wednesday, and to be 


printed.—[ Bill 309.] 


ORDERS OF THii DAY. 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 


As amended, further considered. 

Clause 8,— 
COMMENCEMENT OF ACT AND SHORT TITLE. 

(1.) This Act shall come into operation on the 
thirty-first day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight. 


(2.) ‘Lhis Act may be cited as the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 1897. 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk Burgh?) 
moved to leave out the words “ thirty- 
first day of March,” and to insert the 
words “first day of July.” He said he 
had no desire to unnecessarily impede 
the operation of the Bill or to prevent 
workmen getting its benefits as soon as 
possible. He had always been in favour 
of universal compensation for all acci- 
dents, but seeing that the Government in 
the Bill had made the employer re- 
sponsible not only for accidents over 
which he had control, but for all acci- 
dents over which he had no control, he 


ceptable both to employers and employed, | thought the time allowed for the Bill 
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to come into operation was too short, 
and his Amendment asked for the reason- 
able extension of three months more. 
The first reason in support of the Amend- 
ment was that the men’s societies would 
be abolished and the funds would have 
to be divided, and that would take some 
time. He did not believe that any new 
associations would be formed; in fact, 
the workmen themselves did not believe 
it, but if they were to be formed, time 
should be given for the purpose. 
Secondly, the clauses of this Bill were 
so far-reaching that the employer would 
find it difficult to insure against acci- 
dents. No insurance society would take 
a risk for more than £5,000, which was 
a ridiculous sum in the case of this Bill, 
and therefore it was absolutely necessary 
that the employers should have time to 
form associations to come to the rescue. 
He believed that if time was not given 
for the purpose of forming associations 
many employers would not insure at all, 
but would run the risk of an accident, 
and in that way the workmen might 
be defrauded of their compensation. 
Another reason was that coal owners, in 
order to keep their collieries going, re- 
quired to enter into contracts for at least 
a year. On those grounds he thought it 
was fair and reasonable that the time 
at which the Bill would come into opera- 
tion should be extended from the Ist of 
March to the Ist of July. 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marruew 
Wurtz Riviey, Lancashire, Blackpool) 
said the Government recognised the 
desirability of giving all parties con- 
cerned ample time for the consideration 
of their position before the Act came 
into operation. What his hon. Friend 
had said about that was perfectly true, 
but he would remind his hon. Friend that 
when it was proposed in Committee that 
the operation of the Act should be post- 
poned till the Ist of July 1898, he, on 
behalf of the Government, then said 
that it would not be fair, having 
regard to the interests of all con- 
cerned in the operation of the Bill, to 
postpone its coming into effect for so long 
a time; and his proposal that the 31st 
of March should be the date met with 
the general acceptance of the Committee. 
The Government were not disposed to 
agree to any further extension of the 
period. He believed there would be 
ample time for the employers to make 
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their arrangements both in regard to 
contracts and to any alterations that 
might be necessary in existing societies. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helens), in 
supporting the appeal to the Government 
to reconsider their decision, said that 
more time was required by the employers 
to consider the new burdens imposed 
upon them by the Bill. The Measure ~ 
when once passed would be difficult to 
alter, and it would be impossible to 
repeal it, and therefore full time should 
be given to the employers to realise their 
position. This was all the more neces- 
sary because since the Bill was in Com- 
mittee the Colonial Secretary had made 
an important statement in which he 
quoted certain figures, which according 
to an authority consulted by the em- 
ployers of labour were not correct. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that the 
exclusion of the first two weeks would 
reduce the number of accidents for which 
compensation had to be paid by 25 per 
cent., and the liability by 30 per cent. 
Now Mr. Niesson, a very high authority, 
had calculated that the exclusion of the 
two weeks would only reduce the liability 
by 24 per cent. There was a very wide 
difference between 2} per cent. and 30 
per cent. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
cannot go into these calculations. The 
question before the House is whether the 
Bill is to come into operation in March 
or in July. 


Mr. SETON-KARR submitted that 
his argument was to show why time 
should be given so that the correct cal- 
culations could be ascertained. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
entitled to state that, but he cannot go 
into detail. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said his point was 
that it was necessary before the Act 
came into operation that the large in- 
dustries should have time to consider 
their position, and if necessary to 
federate. This was a large question for 
the workmen as well as for the employer, 
because it affected the industries upon 
which the former were dependent for 
their living, and he therefore spoke as 
much on behalf of the men he repre- 
sented as the masters in his constituency. 
They simply asked for three months in 
addition to the three months granted in 
Committee, believing that three months 
would not be enough. They originally 
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asked for twelve months, and now they 
ask for six. As this did not touch the 
principle of the Bill ample time should 
be given by the Government. 

Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford) also urged that more time 
should be allowed to the employers to 
carefully consider schemes of insurance 
and safeguard their interests under the 
Bill. In speaking of the contracting out 
clause, the Colonial Secretary said it | 
would of course be necessary to consider 
many matters in connection with it ; and 
the right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say :— 


“T cannot help thinking that should the Bill 
be passed, time should be given before it is 
put into operation for these matters to be 
considered.” 


He certainly thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman might, perhaps, be referring 
to an intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to allow employers a little more 
time to devise new schemes. He thought 
it was not unreasonable to ask the Gov- 
ernment whether they could not see their 
way, mainly for the purpose of promoting 
the easy working of the Bill, to give the 
three months now asked for. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
believed that without some scheme of | 
insurance this Bill could not be carried 
out, and would work injuriously both to 
workmen and employers. It appeared to 
him that three months was far too short 
a time to allow for the reconstruction of 
old schemes or for the creation of new. 
He believed that a system of compensa- 
tion for all accidents must lead to some 
system of State insurance. Supposing 
it should happen that between now and 
next Session the authorities in charge of 
the Bill had evidence before them which 
led them to think that it was desirable 
that some further scheme of insurance 
should be established ; the extension of 
time now asked for would allow that to 
be done next Session. A workman of 
great experience in the management of 
these schemes had deliberately expressed 
the opinion that the Bill by itself would 
be by no means so beneficial to the work- 
men who came under it as the existing 
schemes were, and if that was the case 
there would be a desire in some quarters 
among those brought under the opera- 
tion of the Bill to supplement it in some 
way or other. Surely it was not too 
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much to ask that the operation of so 
revolutionary a measure should be post- 
poned so that employers would have 
time to turn round and consider their 
position. 


Amendment negatived. 


First SCHEDULE. 


SCALE AND CONDITIONS OF COMPENSA- 
TION—SCALE. 


(1.) The amount of compensation under this 
Act shall be— 

(a) where death results from the injury— 

(i.) if the workman leaves dependants, a 
sum equal to his earnings during the 
three years next preceding the injury, 
or the sum of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, whichever of those sums is the 
larger, but not exceeding in any case 
three hundred pounds, provided that 
the amount of any weekly payments 
made under this Act shall be deducted 
from such sum; and 

(ii.) if he leaves no dependants, the rea- 
sonable expenses of his medical attend- 
ance and burial, not exceeding ten 
pounds ; 

(b) in case of total or partial incapacity for 
work resulting from the injury, a weekly 
payment during the incapacity after the 
second week not exceeding fifty per cent. 
of his average weekly earnings at that 
employment during the previous twelve 
months, but if the period of his engage- 
ment has been less than twelve months, 
then the average during the period of his 
actual engagement, such weekly payment 
not to exceed one pound. 

(2.) In fixing the amount of the weekly pay- 
ment, regard shall be had to the difference 
between the amount of the weekly earnings 
of the workman before the accident and the 
amount which he is able to earn after the 
accident. 

(3.) The payment shall be made on the ap- 
plication of the person entitled thereto, or his 
authorised representatives. 

(4.) The payment shall, in case of death, be 
made to the legal person representative of the 
workman, or, if he has no legal personal repre- 
sentative, to his dependants, or, if he leaves 
no dependants, to the person to whom the 
expenses are due. 

(5.) The expression “dependants” in this 
schedule means such members of the work- 
man’s family specified in the Fatal Accidents 
Act 1846, as were wholly or in part dependant 
upon the eainings of the workman at the time 
of or unmediately prior to his death; and any 
question as to who is a dependant, or as to 
the amount payable to each dependant shall, 
in default of agreement, be settled by arbitra- 
tion under this Act. 

(6.) The sum allotted as compensation may 
be invested or otherwise applied for his benefit 
as directed by the committee or other arbi- 
trator. 
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(7.) Any sum ordered by the committee or 
abitrator to be invested may be ordered to 
be invested in whole or in part in the Post 
Office Savings Bank by the Registrar of the 
County Court in his name as Registrar. 

(8.) Any sum so ordered to be invested may 
be accepted by the Postmaster-General as a 
deposit in the name of the Registrar as such, 
and the provisions of any statute or regula- 
tions respecting the limits of deposits in 
savings bank, and the declaration to be made 
by a depositor, shall not apply to such sums. 

(9.) No part of any money invested in the 
rame of the Registrar of any County Court in 
the Post Office Savings Bank under this Act, 
shall be paid out to any Registrar, except upon 
authority addressed to the Postmaster General 
by the Treasury or by the Judge. 

(10.) Any person deriving any benefit under 
any moneys paid into a Post Office Savings 
Bank under the provisions of this Act, may 
nevertheless open an account in a Post Otlice 
Savings Bank or in any other savings bank 
in his own name, without being liable to any 
penalties imposed by any statute or regula- 
tions in respect of the opening of accounts in 
two savings banks, or of two accounts in the 
sume savings bank. 

(11.) Any weekly payment may be reviewed 
at the request either of the employer or of the 
workman, and on such review may be ended, 
diminished, or increased, subject to the maxi- 
mum above provided, and the amount or pay- 
ment shall, in default of agreement, be settled 
by arbitration under this Act. 

(12.) Where any weekly payment has been 
continued for not less than twelve months the 
liability therefor may, on the application of 
either the workman or the employer, be re- 
deemed by the payment of a lump sum, to be 
settled by arbitration under this Act, but not 
exceeding three hundred and twelve times the 
weekly payment payable at the date of the 
application. 

(13.) A weekly payment shall not be capable 
of being assigned, charged, or attached, and 
shall not pass to any other person by opera- 
tion of law. 

(14.) In the application of the Act and of 
this schedule to Scotland the expression “ de- 
pendants” means the persons who, according 
to the law of Scotland, are entitled to sue the 
employer for damages or solatium in respect 
of the death of the workman, and who are 
wholly or in part dependent upon the earnings 
of the workman at the time of or immediately 
prior to his death. 


Sir HENRY HOWORTH (Salford, 8S.) 
moved, in Sub-section (a), Section (1), to 
leave out the words “if the workman 
leave dependants,” which would necessi- 
tate also, he said, the omission of the 
second sub-section. He wished to make 
a strong appeal to his right hon. Friend 
in charge of the Bill to reconsider the 
position of the Government in this ques- 
tion. It seemed to him that the principle 
of having two scales of compensation, 
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| dependent not upon the wages a man re- 
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) 





ceived, nor upon the risks he ran, nor 
upon the kind of occupation he was 
engaged in, but dependent entirely on the 
adventitious fact that he might or might 
not have a number of people dependent 
upon him was absolutely indefensible on 
economical and other grounds, and would 
certainly lead to very disastrous results 
in trades in which the occupation was a 
dangerous one. It must inevitably lead in 
such cases to the exclusion from employ- 
ment of married men and with children. 
The Bill put a tremendous penalty on 
the employer who employed married men. 
In collieries especially, where a large 
number of the employés were men with 
families, the risk that would be run in 
employing such men would be a very 
serious and awkward one, and for the 
sake of the men employed, apart alto- 
gether from the enormously enhanced 


| cost of working coal, he would appeal to 


the Government to reconsider their deci- 
sion as to the scale of compensation. 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
could not think his hon. Friend was in 
earnest in proposing this Amendment. 
His argument was that an inducement 
was held out to employers to employ men 
who had no dependants. In the first 
place, that argument was not borne out 
by the experience of the relief societies, 
which recognised the principle followed 
in the Bill, and he had not heard that 
the effect of the rules of those societies 
had been to induce employers to select 
only those men who had no dependants. 
If the liabilities were the same, whether 
there were dependants or not, a further 
question would arise as to who was to 
have the money. Surely that was a 
practical question. He could hardly think 
that employers would be willing to agree 
to an Amendment which imposed the 
same liability whether there were depen- 
dants or not. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) moved an Amendment applying 
the scale of compensation payable in case 
of death where the workman leaves de- 


| pendants “wholly dependent upon his 


earnings at the time of or immediately 
prior to his death.” This had to be read 
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in connection with a subsequent Amend- 
ment as follows : — 


“Tf the workman leaves dependants in part 
dependent upon his earnings at the time of or 
immediately prior to his death, such sum not 
exceeding in any case the amount specified in 
the preceding sub-section as the arbitrators 
may consider reasonable and proportionate to 
the injury to such dependants.” 


The scheme of the Bill was to divide the 
cases into two classes—the case where 
the workman left dependants, and the 
case where he did not. The object of the 
Amendment was to introduce a third 
class—the case where the workman left 
people partly dependent—the principle 
being that, whereas the scale might be 
quite reasonable for the case of the father 
of a family leaving persons wholly depen- 
dent, many cases would arise in which 
the earnings of the person killed formed 
only a small part of the earnings of the 
so-called dependants, and, therefore, 
under the scale of the Bill the amount 
to be paid to those partial dependants 
would be much larger than anything they 
actually lost by the death of the work- 
man. In the case of a man over 65 there 
would rarely be anyone except his wife 
wholly dependent upon him, and in that 
case it would be arguable whether the 
scale of the Bill was not excessive ; while, 
in the case of young persons earning 5s. 
or so a week, the amount given by the 
scale would represent perhaps a dozen 
years’ wages of the child killed. The 
scheme in the Bill seemed to look simply 
to the case of the full-grown man in the 
prime of life, and there was reason to 
fear that if it stood as it was 
the effect might be serious in dis- 
couraging the employment of old men. 
The limitation of dependants was taken 
from the Fatal Accidents Act, but that 
Act included the principle of the present 
Amendment. It did not contain any 
minimum, but it gave power to the jury 
to award a less sum so as to cover the 
actual loss of the person. He thought 
that in this Bill, one way or another, a 
similar provision ought to be made, and 
that not merely the case of grown-up 
men but the case of old men and children 
ought to be considered ; and he believed 
that the suggestion in the Amendment, 
without drawing any arbitrary or hard 
and fast line, such as the age of 65 or 
12s. a week, would give discretion to the 
Mr. Parker Smith. 
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arbitrator to meet the requirements of 
justice by reducing the amount of com- 
pensation. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tuz COLONIES (Mr. J. CHampBer.ary, 
Birmingham, W.) said that he did not 
dispute for a moment the importance of 
the question raised by his hon. Friend 
and the reasonableness of the arguments 
which he had advanced in support of the 
Amendment. The fact was that this 
Amendment and other Amendments on 
the Paper to which reference had been 
made, raised the question of scale under 
the Bill in case of death ; and there was 
this peculiarity about the scale, that the 
minimum had been fixed at £150. To 
that extent the discretion of the arbi- 
trator, which they had endeavoured to 
preserve throughout the Bill, had been 
limited. He was bound to admit 
that he saw in that a certain in- 
consistency. The Government held 
very strongly to the view that in 
dealing with the different complexities 
of trade it was impossible to stereotype 
terms and put them into a statute ; they 
must allow a certain freedom to the 
judge or arbitrator who had to decide a 
case of doubt. In most cases they had, 
he thought, preserved that freedom of 
the arbitrator. But in the present case 
the freedom of the arbitrator had been 
limited by the schedule, and, as a rule, 
there were two questions which un- 
doubtedly arose. The first was the case 
where the minimum fixed might be more 
than the value of the deceased to the 
dependants who were to benefit ; and it 
was conceivable, therefore, that the death 
of the workman might actually be an 
advantage to the persons who were in- 
terested in his wages. Certainly, at first 
sight, there appeared to be an anomaly. 
The second case was that where the 
wages of the person killed did not 
amount to the sum which would justify 
the compensation given. Take the case 
of an old man who was in casual employ- 
ment, and earning 5s. a week. On his 
death £150 had to be paid to his depen- 
dents just the same as if he were a work- 
man in full health, earning 30s. or 40s. 
aweek. That also constituted an anomaly. 
He thought his hon. friend would see 
that the Government appreciated the 
difficulty that had been raised. He did 


not look, however, on the proposal of his 
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{give the same measure of compensa- 


hon. friend as being at first sight abso- 
lutely satisfactory. He thought that the 
division which the hon. Member had pro- 
posed between those who were wholly and 


’ those who were partially dependent was 


ratherarbitrary. Forinstance,supposethat 
a wife was dependent upon her husband, 
but that she earned by charing an occa- 
sional 2s. a week. She would be only 
partially dependent, but it would be very 
hard to make a distinction between a 
wife in that position and another woman 
who was wholly dependent. The differ- 
ence between wholly and partially in that 
case was very trifling, and one which it 
was impossible to deal with in the terms 
of a Bill. There were other exceptional 
esses which suggested themselves to his 
mind, and they went to show how ex- 
tremely difficult it was to find words to 
do absolute justice in all these cases. 


He was bound to say, however, that, | 
but it rested on a different principle. It 


having recognised these difficulties, and 
having departed from the principles of 
the Bill by limiting the discretion of 
the arbitrator in this one case by fixing 
the minimum at £150, the Government 
had raised some difficulties which he 
thought had not been fully discussed on 
previous stages of the Bill, and which 
they ought to endeavour to meet. While 
he did not feel justified on behalf of the 
Government in accepting the Amendment, 
he hoped that his hon. Friend would see 
that the Government were alive to the 
difficulties raised, and he trusted that 
they might be able in the course of fur- 
ther consideration of the Bill to be able 
by some means to give effect to the 
suggestion. 

Mr, A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, Stroud) 
said that the Amendment proposed that 
there should be discrimination between 
the cases of “wholly dependent” in 
the case of a workman killed, and 
where the dependent on the workman 
was “ partially dependent.” The Colonial 
Secretary had pointed out that in 
some cases the person who was 
partially dependent might be entitled to 
substantially the same amount of com- 
pensation as a person wholly dependent. 
This case was dealt with in the Amend- 
ment, because in that case the arbitrator 
was to have full discretion. It was 
only a question of taking away the mini- 
mum, and if the arbitrator thought it 
right in any particular case to 
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tion as the Bill would give, where 
a dependent was wholly dependent 
this would be within the discretion 
of the arbitrator; and he hoped 
that on further consideration the 
right hon. Gentleman would see that 
the possible injustice to which he referred 
would not in any circumstances arise if 
the whole of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member were accepted. This case had 
been in the mind of those who had pre- 
pared the Amendment, and the whole of 
the Amendment looked at as one was 
carefully worded. They must discrimi- 


nate in the Bill in order to get 
a fair measure of compensation ; 
this was all that the hon. 


Member proposed as regarded that por- 
tion of his Amendment. The other 
point referred to by the Colonial Secretary 
was, he thought, of equal importance, 


was not a question whether a dependent 
was partially dependent on a workman, 
but whether the compensation was not 
out of proportion to the earnings of the 
workman at the date of his death. This 
point was not immediately dealt with in 
the Amendment, but still it was essential 
that it should be considered. The point 
had been raised on the Committee stage, 
and the Colonial Secretary acknowledged 
the difficulty. Supposing they had a 
workwoman or a child earning 5s. a 
week, then they had a minimum com- 
pensation of £150; thus they gave 
13 years’ wages as compensation in a 
case of that kind. Noone would suggest 
that this would be fair. Again, suppose 
a case of compensation between workmen 
and workmen, not employer and 
employed. Was it fair that the fellow 
workmen in that particular case should 
provide 13 years’ compensation? It 
would be far more fair in all these cases 
that the amount of compensation should 
be proportioned to the earnings of the 
person injured or killed. If in all cases 
they apportioned the compensation to 
the amount of earnings they attained a 
fair and self-acting system. No one 
would suggest that they ought to give 
£150 as a minimum in the case he had 
suggested. He hoped that the Colonial 
Secretary would consider these two 
points, not in any way with a view to 
cutting down the terms of compensation 
under the Bill, but in order that they 
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might establish a fair adjustment and | which should receive some consideration 
to apportion the amount of award to | when the right hon. Gentleman brought 
the proportion of the injury. |forward his proposals. He hoped that if 
*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) | the Co!snial Secretary intended to carry 
said he wished to reply to the previous | out the ideas he had suggested, he would 
speaker on two points he had made in| give them some outline beforehand so 
connection with the case of a child! that they might have time to cunsider it, 
earning 5s. a week, and the supposed/and not leave it to the fag-end of 
injustice as between workinan and work-|the session, when there would not 
man, As to the injustice between |be full opportunity to study the whole 
workman and workman, he might be | bearings of the question. He feared that 
allowed to point out that in their relief | the benefit of the Bill to the workman 
societies the workmen entailed that in-| was being very much minimised, and if 
justice upon themselves now, because the right hon. Gentleman did bring 
there was no distinction made as to the|forward an alteration that would 
amount of relief between the man who | authorise the committee or the arbitrator 
had a wife and several children and the to inquire how much a family was 
man who had no wife. It might be|dependent on the injured workman, 
argued that in strict justice there ought | wholly or partially, then it must tend to 
to be a differential rate of compensation, further minimise the benefit that was 





according to a man’s earning power and 
the number of persons dependent on him, 
but that would raise another serious 
complication, and cause a great bar to 
cases being promptly dealt with. The 
Bill had been very much altered since it 
was brought forward, and they had now 
another alteration suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Colonies ; and he would like to suggest 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
tell them exactly what they had to meet 
in these amendments. This matter was 
fully discussed in Committee ; the right 
hon. Gentleman heard the same argu- 
ments; and if it was necessary, as he 
said, to make some alteration to meet 
what he called the justice of the case, 
why was the Amendment not put down 
on the Paper? In his own opinion it 
was not necessary ; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman had anything of the kind in 
mind, he could not have been impressed 
by the arguments brought forward that 
evening, because there was nothing new 
in them ; the same arguments and the 
same objections were all used at the 
Committee stage. As to the case of the 
child earning 5s. a week, was there not 
such a thing as prospective dependence 
upon a son? He could understand the 
case of a father of a family dying and 
leaving a son who was earning low wages 
and the widow struggling on till the boy 
grew up The widow had what he called 
a prospective right in that boy—she was 
depending on him for support in her old 
age. Now, if this Bill was intended to 
meet injuries sustained, that was a case 


Mr, A. Cripps. 





| intended to accrue to the workman. He 


would urge the right hon. Gentleman to 
re-consider any idea he might have in 
his mind, which was no doubt intended 
to mollify hon. Gentlemen who spoke 
from the employer’s point of view. He 
did not think there was any need for 
them to fear, for he believed that every 
iota of benefit that went to the workman 
would in the long run be most assuredly 
paid for by the workman himself. They 
must look at this thing as straight as 
they could. Workmen must not be 


| deluded—at least, he was not deluded— 


into thinking they were going to get any 
great gifts from the employer, because 
he believed that the relations between 
wages and prices were so close that any 
benefit paid by the employer would come 
out of wages in the end. Let them 
speak plainly. It might be that the 
employer was the best and the most 
necessary channel through which the 
workman could receive this money ; but 
let them fully recognise that the money 
which came through would ultimately 
come from the workman from the pro- 
ducing power of the workman. [ Hear, 
hear!”| He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not bring forward any 
alteration to produce complications. Too 
many complications had been produced 
in the Bill already, and this would make 
another. Let any hon. Member bring 
before his mind a county like Durham 
where there were between 70,000 and 
80,000 men down in the mines ; let him 
consider that from 17,000 to 18,000 
accidents occurred in a year, and if 
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10,000 of these had to be decided by a 
committee or by arbitration as what the 
workman was to receive based on his 
earning power for the time being, it was 
obvious that the court or committee would 
become so congested with arrears of work 
that it would be many months perhaps 
before any money was paid to the 
sufferer. Anything of this kind must 
tend to check the speedy operation of 
the Bill. He certainly thought that 
this was a point upon which the decision 
of the committee might be fairly main- 
tained, and he urged the Government to 
maintain it. 
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loss by actuarial figures. Two shillings 
a week was £5 ayear ; three years’ pay- 
ments were £15; therefore, on a simple 
calculation, a payment of fifteen or 
twenty years would more than meet the 
justice of the case. Yet the arbitrator 
was absolutely prevented from awarding 
the old couple less than £150. As he 
said in Committee, the Bill was altogether 
one-sided. Here was a case of absolute 
injustice—it was lavish generosity at the 
expense of the employer, or rather at the 
expense of the employé. The Amend- 
ment he had put down, and that of his 
hon. Friend, were intended to meet this 











Mr. SETON-K <ARR saidin supporting | case. Tt took away nothing from the 
the Amendment, and in putting down an | workman, it merely gave the arbitrator 
Amendment of a similar nature on the a fair discretion. “There was another 
Paper, he had no desire to minimise the| view to be taken, viz., tha they were 
fair and just compensation payable under | putting a very high premi m on the 
the Bill. It had been said that this |death of an able-bodied man. To his old 
matter was fully discussed in Committee. | parents that man would be worth four or 
He ventured to differ. A very short | five times as much when dead as he was 
discussion took place late in the evening.| when alive. [“Oh!”| He was no 
The point raised was admitted to be a| doubt putting it perhaps in what some 
very important one, and the Govern-| people would think a brutal way. But 
ment went so far as to say that it was a it was the simple fact of the case ; and he 
point which had escaped their attention, | thought, therefore, that it was a point 
and they would, between Committee and | which the Government should meet. 
Report stage, look into it and see what | The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
could be done. He did not for a moment | for the Colonies had met these arguments 
complain of what the right hon. Gentle-| ina fair and conciliatory spirit ; but there 
man the Secretary for the Colonies had been one month or more between the 
had said, so far as the merits of the case Committee and the report stage, and he 
were concerned, but there was some | confessed he should have liked to know 
justice in the complaint of the hon.|in what way they proposed to meet a 
Member who had just sat down, and he point in the Bill which must be met if 
did think, after what passed in Com-| anything like justice was to be done. 
mnittee, that it was a pity the Govern-| The right hon. Gentleman would see that 
ment had not seen their way to put/in his Amendment he had practically 
down on the Paper the Amendment by embodied the same point as his hon. 
which they would desire to meet the | Friend, and he should like to know if 
case. It was an important matter. | there was anything in the words set down 
Let him put a case which had not been | that the right hon. Gentleman would 
mentioned at all. The case of the child | be prepared ‘to accept in regard to this 
earning a few shillings a week had | point. He did not believe that the 
been spoken of. Take the case of a ,Amendment would have the effect of 
man with half-a-lozen full-grown sons complicating the proceedings before the 
working in a colliery or a_ glass- arbitrator. 
blowing factory. The old couple) Sim W. HARCOURT thought the 
were dependent on the sons, each of | House ought to have a clearer declara- 
whom perhaps contributed 2s. a week to | tion from the Government with regard 
their parents, who might be able to do| to the alteration which they proposed to 
some trifling work besides. If one of | make in the Bill. They ought to be told 
these sons was killed, as the Bill now | how and why this alteration was to be 
stood these parents would be entitled to|made. Did the Government intend to 
receive a minimum of £150—all discre-| abandon the minimum altogether, or 
tion to reduce would be taken away from did they intend to fix a lower mini- 
the arbitrator. Yet look at the parents’ | mum } 
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Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
wished to make it clear that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of abandoning 
the minimum. What they thought was 
that the words in the Bill appeared to 
limit the discretion of the arbitrator. 
[Sir W. Harcourt: “ Of course, it would 
not be a minimum if the arbitrator had 
the power to award a smaller sum !”] His 
right hon. Friend had shown that in 
certain cases it would not be just that 
the arbitrator should have no discretion. 
As yet, however, the Government had 
not found any form of words which 
would meet the necessities of the case. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 
(Leicester) had heard the statement of 
the Colonial Secretary with considerable 
alarm. The arguments used by the hon. 
Member for Stroud and the hon. Member 
for St. Helens showed that they did not 
understand labour matters. They seemed 
to think that a boy who was just enter- 
ing upon a life of labour was to be 
reckoned of less value to his family than 
a man who had been working for a 
number of years. That was quite 
wrong. A _ poor widow left with 


children dependent upon her labour} 


counted the days up to the time when 
her eldest boy was able to work, and 
when he was at work she counted the 
months that must elapse before he would 
get an advance of wages. In the lad, in 
fact, lay her chief hope. In the case of 
a man who had worked for 30 years, so 
much of his capital—that was, his 
capacity for work—had gone. The lad 
of 16 had all those years to the good, 
and was therefore of greater value to his 
family. He wanted the Colonial Secre- 
tary to consider the following case: A 
member of a family was often dependent 
upon a family contribution for the 
greater part of his or her maintenance. 
Supposing three brothers contributed and 
one of them was killed, the survivors 
might not be able to subscribe a sufficient 
amount to keep the dependent member 
of the family out of the workhouse. 
What would be done in a case of that 
kind were the proposal of the hon. 
Member for the Partick Division ac- 
cepted 1 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN explained 
that the suggestion that had been made 
was that the arbitrator should be given 
discretion to take into account all 
the circumstances of the case, and to 
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award a less sum if the circumstances of 
the case should warrant it, but only 
under those conditions. In the case put 
by the hon. Member the arbitrator 
would, he presumed, award the full sum. 

Mr. BROADHURST said that that 
assurance relieved his anxiety in a 
Measure. The Bill contained very much 
that was good, and he wished to preserve 
as much of it as possible, and to leave 
in it as little as possible that was vague. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) said he did not think anybody 
wished to deprive the arbitrator of the 
discretion and power to give an old widow 
the prospective value of the earnings of 
her son whom she had lost by an acci- 
dent. That, however, did not cover the 
whole case, and if they were to speak of 
surrenders they must refer to a conten- 
tion which had been repeatedly made on 
the Committee stage, that justice forbade 
that anyone should be pecuniarily the 
gainer by the death of a workman. If 
there was to be a minimum it should be 
that sum which under the old law a jury 
would have given when a case was 
brought before it, and such a sum being 
variable could not be fixed ina Bill. He 
thought therefore that it would be best 
to give an unfettered discretion to the 
arbitrator. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LAURENCE HARDY moved in 
paragraph (7), Sub-section (a), after the 
words “a sum equal to his earnings,” to 
insert the words “at that employment.” 
He thought these words were required 
in order to deal with cases where the 
employment had not been for three years. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said the 
Amendment would not read, and could 
not. be inserted at this point. The House 
had decided that the sum was either to 
be equal to the earnings during three 
years, or to be the sum of £150, and they 
thought that was the proper way of deal- 
ing with the matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.) moved to insert in the 
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same paragraph after the words “ pre- 
ceding the injury,” the words 


“at that employment, if employed for three 
years, and, if for a less period, then for the 
amount of three years’ earnings calculated at 
the rate of his actual earnings during the 
period employed.’ 


He thought the compensation should be 
based not upon the workman’s previous 
earnings, but on what he would probably 
have earned if he had continued his work. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL pointed 
out that the words could not be inserted ; 
the words if inserted would have to be 
“at his employment,” or “at the em- 
ployment.” If the hon. Member wished 
the earnings to be calculated on a dif- 
ferent principle he would suggest that he 
should put forward his Amendment at 
the end of the sub-section. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N. R., 
Thirsk) pointed out that some Amend- 
ment was necessary as a workman might 
be employed by two employers, from one 
of whom he received 2s. 6d. a week, and 
from the other 30s. The question arose 
as to what should be paid if he was killed 
whilst in the employment of the employer 
who paid him 2s. 6d. a week. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) cited 
the case of a man who might have been 
earning £200 or £300 a year as a teacher 
but who had lost his situation through 
drunkenness. Having become a tramp 
the man might be found a situation by 
the Church Army at 15s. a week, while 
his average of earnings for three years 
would be much more than that. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sr WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.) moved in paragraph 
(t), Sub-section (a) to insert after the 
words “three hundred pounds,” the 
words : — 


“and such sum shall be paid in the following 
manner: (1) By a sum of ten pounds for 
medical attendance and burial; (2) by weekly 
payments for fifty-two weeks of two-thirds of 
his average earnings during the three years 
next preceding the injury ; (3) by a sum at the 
end of fifty-two weeks equal to the balance of 
the total amount due for compensation under 
this Act.” 


He proposed this Amendment really in 
the interests of the workmen, but he 
would also point out that in the 
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case of the smaller employers a lump 
sum might be a very heavy burden. 
He would also point out that it was pro- 
bable that in the majority of cases, after 
a fatal accident, the relatives of the de- 
ceased workman would remove to friends 
at a distance; and in these circum- 
stances the weekly payments would give 
rise to considerable difficulty and incon- 
venience. He knew it had been sug- 
gested that the decision of the question 
whether it would be better to give a lump 
sum or weekly payments should be left 
in the hands of the arbitrator. But he 
objected to any increase in the burden 
that was already placed on the arbitra- 
tor, and besides it would be very difficult 
for the arbitrator to decide in particular 
cases whether a lump sum should be 
given or weekly payments. He would 
point out that what the widow of the 
workman killed would first want was a 
small sum to defray medical and funeral 
expenses ; secondly, provision for some 
time in the shape of weekly payments, 
and then after a period of about 12 
months, a capital sum which might be 
devoted to secure for her a permanent 
livelihood. He believed the best interest 
of a working man’s family would be 
served by some such arrangement, and 
he thought that instead of leaving the 
matter at the discretion of the arbitra- 
tor, an automatic system should be pro- 
vided. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
ford, Lichfield) pointed out that Sub- 
section (6) of the schedule gave the arbi- 
trator discretion to carry out the ar- 
rangement suggested in the Amendment 
if he thought it desirable in any parti- 
cular case. The words of the Sub-section 
were : — 


“The sum allotted as compensation may be 
invested or otherwise employed for his benefit, as 
directed by the committee or other arbitrator.” 


*Sir JAMES JOICEY (Durham, Ches- 
ter-le-Street) said the object of the hon. 
Baronet was an excellent one. Any one 
that had experience of the way in which 
the sums paid in the lump as compen- 
sation to widows were spent would ven- 
ture to assert that some such scheme 
was desirable. When he pointed out 
that in the event of any large accident 
in which there were 200 lives lost, a sum 
of £20,000 or £30,000 would be thrown 
into one village, it would be seen how 
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desirable it was that the arbitrator 
should have discretion to deal with the 
mode of paying the compensation as he 
thought proper. As his hon, Friend the 
Member for the Lichfield Division had 
pointea out, Sub-section (6) gave full 
power to the arbitrator to make an ar- 
rangement such as the hon. Baronet 
suggested if he thought fit; but as it 
might be desirable in some cases to give 

a lump sum rather than weekly pay- 
ments, it would not be well to fix a hard 
and fast rule. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he thought 
the object of his hon. Friend was one 
that would be appreciated everywhere. 
He confessed that at first he was inclined 
to accept the Amendment, although it 
was always objectionable and dangerous 
to adopt anything in the nature of a 
stereotyped rule; but on further consi- 
deration he had come to the conclusion 
that Sub-section (6) left to the arbitrator 
a discretion to make such a disposition 
of the money as his hon. Friend pro- 
posed. 

Sin W. HOULDSWORTH asked what 
would be done with the money in case 
such an arrangement as he proposed was 
made. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that in that 
case the £150 or whatever the sum might 
be would be paid over and invested in 
the Post Office, and be withdrawn in 
instalments. 

*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
éaid the labour representatives appre- 
ciated the intentions of the hon. Baronet, 
in moving the Amendment; but they 
thought it would be well to allow Sub- 
section (6) to regulate the distribution of 
the money. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said that 
in order to mect the point of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton, 
that the earnings on which the amount 
of compensation was to be based should 
be the earnings in the employment in 
which the workman was at the time of 
his death. He moved to insert in line 8 
after “injury,” *he words, “in the em- 
ployment in which he was engaged at 
the time of his death if he has been so 
long employed.” 

*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
asked whether the Attorney General 


Sir James Joicey. 
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meant the employment under an em- 
ployer for all the industry, or for one 
branch only of the industry. A man, 
for instance, might be earning 5s. or 6s. 
a day in one branch of an industry for 
two years, and then owing to some 
change in that branch of the industry he 
might be put to something else at which 
he earned only 3s. a day. In such a case 
as that would the compensation be 
reckoned on the 3s. a day or on the 
whole sum the man earned during the 
three years? 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL said he 
had endeavoured to meet the particular 
case mentioned by his hon. Friend be- 
hind him, but if hon. Members opposite 
had any objection to the Amendment 
he would withdraw it. 

*Sir JAMES JOICEY thought there 
was something in the objection of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Dur- 
ham, and he advised the withdrawal of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BENJAMIN PICKARD (York, 
W.R., Normanton) also supported the 
withdrawal of the Amendment. 


Amendmenlt, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved, in Sub-section (4), to leave out 
the words, “in case of,” and to insert 
the word “ where.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved in the same paragraph to leave 
out the word “resulting,” and to insert 
the word “ results.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*CotonEL BLUNDELL moved in para- 
graph (6) to leave out the word 
“second,” and to insert the word “ sixth.” 
He said that the object of this Amend- 
ment was to indirectly induce employers 
and employed to form mutuat relief socie- 
ties, and so secure to the employed the 
guarantee of an association that if in- 
jured, he and his would receive the 
mcney compensation promised, irrespec- 
tive of the solvency of the employer ; 
while it would secure to the employer 
that the supervision of the fellow work- 
men would be brought to bear upon 
workmen suffering from bruises and 
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slight strains, owing to their having an 
interest in the funds which paid them. 
With regard to the necessity for such 
mutual associations, in the relief socie- 
ties of this country, in Germany, and in 
New Zealand, the workmen had a direct 
pecuniary interest in the economical ad- 
ministration of accident funds, although 
their systems differed in detail. If in 
this country the workman was absolutely 
severed from all pecuniary interest in 
accident funds, and these funds were paid 
for by the employer almost alone, there 
was a great temptation to a workman to 
prolong his case, if he was at all given to 
idleness. The exclusion of compensa- 
tion for the first fortnight was so small 
as to be useless as against such pro- 
longation. The House would have 
noticed the great difference between the 
calculations of the Home Office and of 
the employers in respect of the compen- 
sation that would be payable. The 
Hiome Office in estimating the cost took 
the average wage of all the workers as 
the guide; but the relief societies took 
the past as their guide, and found that 
the average wave of all the workers did 
not represent the average wage of the 
injured, but that the injured were chiefly 
derived from those earning higher wages 
and working in more dangerous places. 
This was specially the case in coal 
mining. The Home Office, too, did not 
appear in its calculations of the incidence 
per ton of the cost of accident to have 


iaken into consideration the liability fall- | 


ing upon the fund from past serious 
accidents. If in the Act the whole cost 
was thrown upon the employer, how 
would the arbitration work referred to in 
the second schedule? It had been the 
experience in many cases of arbitration 
between employers and einployed that 
they were so well conducted that the ar- 
bitrator was hardly employed at all. 
The employer could hardly feel confi- 
dence in the representatives of the work- 
man on the arbitration dispensing the 
moneys which he had to provide, and 
which they as well as those injured would 
regard as drawn from a sort of conrsoli- 
dated fund whose dimensions they pro- 
bably exaggerated absurdly. If they 
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{couraged malingering. The Government 
by throwing away self-help parted with 
| the only means whereby that evil could 
| Le checked. Anything to be successful 
' must be done mutually. Let employers 
/and employed pay half and half, and 
| then they could safely go as far as they 
liked ; but if one paid all and the other 
| had an equal right to dispense, the 
| scheme would not succeed. 
| Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said that 
| the argument of his hon. Friend really 
went to the question whether or not a 
longer period than two weeks should be 
taken before the allowance could be paid. 
if the argument was that if a longer 
| period was to be taken there must be 
| back payments of the amount, then there 
| was a forcible objection to the extension 
| of the time, and if the argument was that 
the employer should not be made respon- 
sible until the actual payments began, 
then there should be as short a period as 
possible. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said that in Committee 
the House was almost evenly divided on 
the question whether the payment of 
compensation should not begin immedi- 
ately after the accident, or whether there 
should be an interval of two weeks before 
the employer should be held to be liable 
at all. He thought that if any change 
was to be made in the Bill it should be 
made in the direction of making the pay- 
ments to begin on the very earliest day 
after the accident. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said the question 
was not so simple as the Attorney Gene- 
ral seemed to suppose. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Colonial Secretary had 
suggested that the two weeks taken off 
would reduce the liabilities of the em- 
| ployers by 30 per cent., but the calcula- 
tion of that eminent authority, Mr. 
Neison, showed that the relief in these 
| circumstances would be very small 
| indeed. 
| *Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid.) rose 
|to order. Hesubmitted that this matter 
| was provided for in a former section of 
| the Bill. “Sub-section (20) provided that 
| the period should be two weeks. 
| *Mr. SPEAKER: That point has 














looked at the experience of Germany , already been taken. The hon. Gentleman 
they found that the Germans had made |is in order. 

the mistake of paying too much in small; Mr. TOMLINSON, continuing, said 
injuries, for this had led to a postpone- | that he should be very glad if the figures 
ment of the cure. It had, in fact, en- | in relation to this matter would work out 
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as the right hon. Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary had made them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that the 
meaning of the language he used to the 
deputation had been entirely miscon- 
ceived. He never said that this deduction 
of two weeks was equal to 25 per cent. 
of the value of the compensation. He 
said it was equivalent to 25 per cent. of 
the total number of accidents, and he 
agreed with Mr. Neison that that was 
equivalent to five per cent. of the value 
of compensation. Then he went on to 
say that it not merely knocked out all 
accidents which lasted two weeks, but 
that it also knocked off two weeks from 
the duration of the compensation in 
regard to all other accidents—that was 
to say, that in regard to 75 per cent. of 
the total number of accidents it 
knocked off two weeks of compen- 
sation, and, as the average term of 
compensation was found by the Miners’ 
Relief Society and other associations to 
be six weeks, from these accidents the 
deduction amounted to 30 per cent. 
These were the two statements he made. 

*Mr. EMERSON BAINBRIDGE 
(Lincoln, Gainsborough) said he would 
like to submit the hon. Gentleman’s 
exact words, and then the House would 
be able to gauge whether he was justified 
in the interpretation he had put on them. 
The right hon. Gentleman said :— 


“T daresay it is well known to most here that 
the result of that is to exclude altogether at 
least 25 per cent. of all the accidents that take 
place, and to exclude two weeks’ compensation 
from all the rest. As the average of incapacity 
is very small in the vast majority of cases, this 
practically reduces the amount of compensation 
by something like 30 per cent.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Hear, hear. 
The first statement is 25 per cent. of the 
number. The second statement is 30 
per cent. reduction of the compensation 
payable in the great majority of 
accidents. 

*Mr. BAINBRIDGE said that though 
he accepted the explanation, he was justi- 
fied in his interpretation. This Amend- 
ment really dealt with one of the most 
important principles in the Bill—namely, 
what proportion should the employer 
bear as compared with the burden im- 
posed on the workman. On the one side 
there was two weeks to be borne by the 
workman and on the other side the rest 
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to be borne by the employer. As he had 


said, he thought this a very unjust 
burden. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Colonial Secretary, on the same occasion, 
used the following important words :— 


“‘T think the most important of all the points 
to which reference has been made, and one which 
has already given usan immense deal of anxiety 
and continues to occupy our attention is the 
question of the prevention of maiingering.” 


He suggested that one of the surest ways 
of reducing malingering was to extend 
the two weeks to a longer period. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment made : In Sub-section (5), 
leave out “at that employment.” 


Leave out : “Then the average during 
the period of his actual engagement,” 
and insert— 


‘Tf he has been so long employed, but if not, 
then for any less period during which he has 
been engaged in the same employment.”—(Sir 
Matthew White Ridley.) 


Mr. PARKER SMITH wmoved in 
Sub-section (b), after “ pound,’ insert— 
“provided that no such payment shall con- 


tinue for a longer period than three hundred 
and sixty-five weeks.” 


He contended that it was of the greatest 
importance that the question of this 
weekly allowance to the workman should 
be left in such a position as to give a 
sufficient amount to the workman, and 
at the same time would be defined in 
some way and made capable of being 
insured against. Of course any number 
of hard cases could be quoted in which 
the fixing of a maximum would tellhardly, 
cases in which the incapacity was 
permanent ; but the principle that hard 
cases made bad law came in here. They 
could not take into consideration indi- 
vidual and exceptional cases in laying 
down a general rule in this way. 
He thought it important from the point 
of view of insurance, to have a maximum 
as definite as possible, and they must 
make a general estimate of what they 
thought it fair to impose as a maximum 
and exclude considerations of possible 
hard cases, and he submitted that the 
general rule framed in the Amendment 
was a satisfactory one to establish. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN hoped his| generous one. As the words stood, the 
hon. Friend would not press the amend-| weekly payment might go on for an 
ment. He must say that it was dis-| indefinite period, only to be increased by 
couraging to the Government to find that | the life of the persons injured. 
having made a concession to meet the} Mr. CRIPPS thought that the 
views of hon. Members in the Committee | Colonial Secretary hardly appreciated 
stage, and that concession having been | what was intended to be guarded against 
accepted, it was now proposed to upset | by the Amendment. Why should they 
the arrangement and to introduce quite a | limit the liability in the case of the rich 
different principle. He did not think it |employer who was able to commute and 
was to the advantage of the workman | leave it unlimited in the case of the poorer 
that there should be this maximum|employer who could not afford to com- 
established, nor would it be fair to the|mute because he could not afford the 
workman. If they took a case of per-|expense of commutation? They might 
manent injury and incapacity, such| have an employer by no means a rich 
payment as would be included in a pay- | man, very little richer than his workman. 
ment of 365 weeks might be a very|The workman might be permanently in- 
insuflicient compensation. It was said|jured by some stranger over whose acts 
that this change was necessary in order | the employer had no control at all. What 
that the insurance might be effective.| was the result? A man, equally poor, 
That was an argument advanced | who had a wife and children dependent 
with reference to commutation, and it|upon him, had to provide during the 
had some weight with the Government, | whole lifetime of another under the terms 
but it was one which could not be/of this Bill. He said without any hesita- 
advanced in regard to the present} tion that that, as a matter of principle, 
Amendment. In the first place, insurance|was not right. The small employer 
offices had plenty of definiteness in their | would not be able to insure at all, because 
arrangements. They only wanted to; the expense of keeping a small account 
know what the average was, and in this | would be greater than any benefit the 
case there was ample means at the dis-|insurance company would be able to 
posal of the insurance offices to enable | derive from it ; and it was exactly in the 
them to say how many accidents involv-| case of the small employer that it was 
ing permanent and total incapacity were | specially hard there should be no limit of 
likely to come forward for compensation. | liability at all. 

They would be able to make an exact; Mr.C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) 
calculation from the returns in the} hoped there would be some definite assur- 
different trades, such as was afforded,|ance from the Government, because the 
for example, by the returns of the | words as they stood had raised a great 
miners’ relief societies. That was one| deal of doubt in the minds of employers in 
reason, and the second reason was, if it | various industries. It was important that 
was insufficient they always had the | the House should be invited to consider 
opportunity, if an accident was going on! the limitation of 365 weeks from the 
for an indefinite time, of coming forward | point of view submitted by the hon. and 
under the commutation clause. He! learned Member for Stroud ; especially in 
thought the Government had gone quite the interests of the small employer, who 
as far as they could be expected to go. | would be by far the most injured by the 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) | provisions of this Bill, it should be made 
‘said that as the right hon. Gentleman perfectly clear that the liability in 
had explained it, the employer would | respect of an accident was only to run 
have the opportunity to go forward and | for seven years and no longer. 
commute, but as he read the words, he; Mr. TOMLINSON said that there 
would have no opportunity at all of doing | was only one conclusion to be drawn from 
so unless the arbitrator agreed to let him | the argument which had heen addressed 
have it. {Mr. Cuamperiain: “ Hear, | to the House, that whatever was done 
hear!”] Then it was not a commutation | with this Amendment the Bill could not 
clause absolutely but only potentially,| be made to operate fairly and justly 
and what his hon. Friend proposed was|unless it was accompanied by State 
that there should be an absolute limit|insurance. The only employments that 
and that limit, in his opinion, was a | were exempt from difficulty on that 
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account were the large ones, employing 
a large number of persons entitling them 
to become their own insurers. But if 
they took an employment liable to some 
sudden catastrophe, or a small employer 
without capital, it was manifest that in 
these cases the employers would very 
often be left in a very unfair position. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: Does the 
Colonial Secretary mean to insert the 
words “ be ordered to” when we come to 
section 12? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No, those 


words are not to be moved. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sir A. HICKMAN moved at the 
end of Sub-section (b), to insert the 
following proviso :— 


“The workman shall produce, when so re- 
quired, to the employer a certificate, from a 
duly qualified medical practitioner appointed 
and paid by the employer for that purpose, that 
his incapacity for work occasioned by the acci- 
dent continues; and, in the event of such cer- 
tificate being refused, he shall be entitled to 
appeal to the arbitrator.” 


He said that these requirements were 
found to be necessary by universal] 
experience. In arrangements between 
workmen and employers it was always 
customary, and in Mutual Benefit Socie- 
ties and Friendly Societies rules existed 
towards this end. He quoted from 
the rules of the Oddfellows, the Free 
Foresters,and the Free Gardeners, showing 
that a certificate should not only be pro- 
duced, but that the person disabled 
should be visited every week by one of 
the officers. The rules of those 
societies had been made by the men for 
their own government, and had been in 
operation for many years; if they had 
been found to be irksome no one could 
doubt that they would have been modi- 
fied long ago. A workman’s certificate 
could be produced by the man’s wife or 
child, and it might be taken for granted 
that the employer would not insist un- 
necessarily upon the production of a 
certificate, because every certificate 
was to be provided at his expense. 
Without some such provision as this 
the Bill would be absolutely unworkable. 
He had supported the Bill from the 
beginning, and he had not advocated 
any change which would in any degree 
lessen the advantages to be received by 
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the men. In making this proposal he 
was doing it in the interests of the 


smooth working of the Bill. He was 
willing to accept anything which 


should provide that a workman should 
go to a surgery to be examined. 

Sir JAMES JOICEY (Durhan, 
Chester-le-street) said there was nothing 
unreasonable in the hon. Baronet’s ask- 
ing for some form of words to carry out 
the object of the Amendment he had 
put on the Paper. There was nothing 
at all in the Bill by way of precaution 
against malingering. He was not pre- 
pared to say that workmen were greater 
malingerers than anybody else; he 
should say that Members of Parliament 
under similar circumstances would be as 
greatmalingerersas workmen. [ Laughter. | 
But it was a precaution that was found 
to be necessary in the case of every fund 
where benefits during incapacity were 
given. He held in his hand the rules of 
the Miners’ Permanent Relief Fund, a 
great relief fund in connection with the 
miners of Durham and Northumberland. 
That fund, though contributed to by 
the employers, was altogether managed 
by the men, and the rules specially pro- 
vided for the renewal of the medical cer- 
tificate every fortnight if deemed neces- 
sary by the local committee. He was 
not tied to any particular form of words 
-—he had an Amendment down on the 
Paper which provided for the same thing 
as the hon. Baronet’s; but he thought 
everybody would agree that it was per- 
fectly reasonable that there should be 
some precaution of this kind to insure 
that the compensation should not be 
continued when the workman was not 
really any longer incapable of working. 
[“ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) said he should not have taken 
part in this discussion had it not been 
for a few of the speeches they had heard 
that afternoon on the necessity of em- 
ployers providing for workmen. They 
had about 100,000 men in the district of 
Wales which he had the honour to repre- 
sent, and they paid for their own doctor. 
They had agreed on a principle, and the 
representatives of the Welsh miners 
were not afraid of their men being so 
dishonest as was represented by some 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House. [An hon. Memser: “Nothing has 
been said about dishonesty!”] The men 
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he represented were not opposed to certi- | but as he understood the proposal it was 
ficates required for a reasonable time— | that if the employer thought necessary 
they were not in the least afraid of such | he should at his own expense appoint a 
ision, because they themselves re-| doctor who should examine the injured 
a provision, y j 
quired those certificates from their fellow | person from time to time. Suppose, 
men. But where hon. Members missed | however, that upon the report of this 
the point was here—these societies pro- | doctor the employer alleged that the man 
vided their own medical officers, and it | was malingering, or was no longer incapa- 
was by the medical officers which the | citated, the report of that doctor did not 
society provided that the men were ex-| count for anything ; it did not lead to the 
amined. The proposal now made was| withdrawal of compensation until the 
that the employer who had not provided | report of the employer’s doctor had been 








the workmen with any medical assist- 
ance, should be allowed to provide them 


with a medical detective. [* Hear, 
hear!”] If the right hon. Gentleman 


would say that the medical officer should 
be an impartial man provided by the 
State, they would agree to it at once— 
[“ Hear, hear !”|—but to allow the em- 
ployer to provide a medical detective was 
most unreasonable. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
said he perceived that the Home 
Secretary had an Amendment down 
which indicated that the Secretary of 
State should provide medical practi- 
tioners for this purpose. He suggested 
that the Amendment should be with- 
drawn, because there was_ serious 
objection on the part of the men to 


the appointment of the examining 
doctor by the employer. Much had 


been said about malingering; but 
doctors could malinger as well as work- 


men. [‘ Hear, hear! ”| 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he had 
listened carefully to what had been said 
by hon. Members on both sides about 
the Amendment, which was not 
necessarily a controversial one. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He said it was admitted by 
both sides that something of the kind 
suggested should be provided for; the 
only question was how they should pro- 
ceed. It was admitted that all these 
relief associations found it necessary to 
require frequent examinations of the 
workmen who were claiming compensa- 
tion. Therefore, it might be fairly 
claimed that when the employer paid 
compensation in place of the association, 
he should have exactly the same right 
as the association now had, and that he 
also should be entitled to have frequent 
examination if he thought fit to demand 
it. He did not mean to say that he 
liked the exact form of the Amendment, 


confirmed by the arbitrator, who might 
‘call in what he might call the State 
| doctor ; and the result of that was that 
the State doctor would only be called 
|upon in a case in which there was a 
| dispute between the doctor employed by 
| the employer and the workman. It would 
| be very undesirable, in his opinion, that 
_ the State doctor should be called in upon 
‘every possible occasion. It was a little 
|too much to ask, as he understood the 
jhon. Member to ask, that the State 
| doctor should be called in to act as the 


| weekly examiner of every incapacitated 
| workman at the demand of the employer. 
| If that were done, instead of there being 
jone State doctor, or even more, in a 
district, they would want to employ all 
| the doctors in the district for the purpose. 
| And it would be absolutely unnecessary, 
because he ventured to say that although 
|a clause of this kind might give power to 
| the employer to demand such an exami- 
ination, there would be many cases in 
| which he would not think of demanding 
jit. [‘ Hear, hear!”] As the employer 
| would have to pay for the examination, 
it was quite certain that he would never 
employ a doctor unless he thought there 
was reasonable cause to suppose that the 
workman was no longer incapacitated. 
Therefore on the whole the object of his 
hon. Friend’s Amendment appeared to 
be a reasonable one ; and the only ques- 
tion he should ask would be—was 
it so drawn that the demand might 
be used to the unnecessary annoyance 
of the workman? [*‘ Hear, hear!”] If 
so, let them try to prevent that. He 
found that in the Amendment it was 
proposed that the workman should, if 
required, produce to his employer a 
medical certificate. Now he was going 
to test the matter by an extreme case. 
He was assuming an employer who 
wanted to make a bad use of this provi- 
sion. In that case he might require the 
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workman—as a mere matter of annoy- 
ance, and in the hope that the workman 
might be tired out—to produce a certi- 
ficate every week ; and that meant that 
a man who was more or less incapacitated 
would have to attend somewhere or 
another once a week to obtain this certi- 
ficate. Now that appeared to him to be 
going farther than was necessary— 
[‘‘ hear, hear?”|—and he should have 
thought that the proposal of the hon. 
Member for St. Helens would be found 
to be better, because all he required 
was that the workman should from 
time to time, if required by the case he names, the report of the employ- 
employer, submit himself for examination. | er’s doctor could not have any effective 
He had not got to produce a certificate! result? All it would do would be to 
necessarily, he had from time to time, | inform the employer, who would have to 
when required, to submit himself to a/ take certain steps if he wished to with- 
medical practitioner, and if he refused | draw the compensation. It would be a 
(as he was going to suggest) without due | double process. The right hon. Gentle- 
reason to submit himself to examination, | man hoped that his hon. friend (Sir A. 
then the compensation payable would be | Hickman) would withdraw his Amend- 
suspended until he complied. He thought, | ment, and suggested that the exact form 
however, that even if the Government! of words to be adopted should be con- 
accepted the Amendment of the hon. | sidered on the Amendment of the hon. 
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as soon as possible. The only doubt 
they had with regard to this Amendment 
was this—that instead of employing a 
doctor who knew the progress of the 
case and was thoroughly acquainted with 
it, the employer might select one who 
had no special responsibility as to the 
consequences of a too early return to 
work, and he might even be in reality the 
doctor of the insurance company in which 
the employer was insured. [ Hear, 
hear !” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Does the 
hon. Gentleman understand that in the 








Member for St. Helens, he would prob- | 
ably not object to give an appeal to the | 
arbitrator if the workmen objected | 
altogether to the examination ; and he | 
thought, if they inserted words to that | 
effect, it would get rid of any possibility | 
of a provision of this kind being used by 

the employer to harass the workmen— | 
because if the workman thought it was | 
evidently unnecessary. and absurd that | 
he should be called upon to submit to| 
examination under the particular circum- 
stances of the case, he would put the case 
before the arbitrator, and the employer 
would be at once told that he was not to 
make the requisition. [‘ Hear, hear !” 
On the whole, then, he thought that the 
object could be accomplished, and that 
they ought to accomplish it, and as at 
present advised he thought it best to 
accept with a slight amendment the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for St. ! 
Helens. 

Mr. BROADHURST said if the right 
hon. Gentleman could produce a scheme 
to carry out this to the full, every Member 
representing workmen would accept it. | 
[“ Hear, hear!”] All the Trade Unions | 
had the strictest possible regulations ; 
and in addition, in many Unions they 
had visiting members whose duty it was 
to keep an eye on the sick member to 
see that he was doing his best to get well 


Mr. Chamberlain. 





Member for St. Helens. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. HARRISON (Plymouth) moved 


to insert at the end of Sub-section (1) :— 


“(c) Where such injury within twelve 
calendar months from the occurrence of the 
accident causing such injury directly causes to 
the workman the loss by physical separation, 
whether by accident or surgical operation con- 
sequent thereon, of a hand or a foot, or the 
complete and imecoverable loss of sight of an 
eye, a payment for each such loss as aforosaid 
equal to 50 per cent. of the amount that would 
have been payable had death resulted from the 


] injury under Section 1 (a), Sub-sections (1), (2), 


provided the aggregate amount payable in respect 
of the accident causing such losses to such work- 
man shall not exceed the maximum compensation 
payable under Section (1) (a), Sub-sections (1) 
and (2).” 


He said the object of the Motion was to 
insert in this schedule, which in effect 
constituted the terms and conditions of 
a statutory policy of insurance between 
workman and employer, a fixed amount of 
compensation for the physical loss by 
accident of a hand or a foot, or the irre- 
coverable loss of an eye. The Motiop 
proposed 50 per cent. of the amount pay: 
able at death for each such loss, and in no 
cage exceeding the total maximum payable 
under the Act. The weekly compensation 
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was limited by the words of the Bill to 
“the duration of incapacity.” The dura- 
tion of incapacity from work in the case 
of an injury to an eye followed by its loss 
might be a few weeks only, and it would 
be urged that the workman might not 
be incapacitated, after the actual loss of 
the eye, from work; but yet under the 
Bill he would receive no compensation 
for such loss unless the Bill was amended 
as proposed by the Motion. For that 
reason alone the proposal should be 
adopted. There was not a single acci- 
dent policy issued, whether for personal 
accident, employers’ liability, or accidents 
to workmen, but what contained condi- 
tions to the effect of those mentioned in 
the Motion. Workmen Accident Fund 
policies contained similar provisions. 
Further, the provisions would encourage 
assurance, as in its absence the offices 
would charge larger premiums, even if 
they did not refuse them altogether. 
*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said the Government could not entertain 
the Amendment without going much 
further, and entering into minute detail. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, 
Newton) moved to add at the end of 
Sub-section (1) :— 


“ Every workman directly employed and paid 
by some person other than the undertaker, as 
hereinbefore defined, shall from time to time, 
when required so to do, furnish full particulars 
as to the amount of his weekly earnings to any 
employer who may be liable to pay compensa- 
tion to such workman under the provisions of 
this Act.” 


He instanced the case of a hewer of 
coal in Lancashire where it was difficult 
for the employer to know the amount of 
a man’s earnings, and urged that, while 
the proposal would be slightly to the 
benefit of the employer, there would be 
nothing inquisitorial. He believed the 
Amendment would be a real advantage 
to both parties. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that he 
could not see that this Amendment would 
be of much advantage to the employer, 
and it might be a great annoyance to the 
workpeople. If the hon. Member could 
not trust the injured workman to state 
what his earnings had been, how could 
he trust him to make this return, which 
would probably be perfunctorily filled up, 
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because no one would see the importance 
of it until the accident had occurred. 
The employer had the right to go to the 
arbitrator if he thought the workman 
had exaggerated the amount of his wages. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved, in Sub-section (2), before the 
word “weekly,” to insert the word 
“ average.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved, in the same sub-section, before 
the word “amount,” to insert the word 
“ average.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Sir J. JOICEY moved, at the end of 
Sub-section (2), after the word “accident,” 
to insert the words— 


“and to any payment which he may receive 
from the employer in respect of his injury, and 
to the value of any house or fuel with whieh 
he may be provided by the employer during the 
incapacity.” 


He said that this Amendment only 
affected the Northumberland and Dur- 
ham districts. It had long been the 
custom there, when a workman in a 
mine was incapacitated by an accident, 
to give him during the period of his 
incapacity his house-rent, coal, rates and 
taxes, and compensation known’ as 
“‘smart-money.” This system had worked 
well and had given satisfaction, both to 
employers and workmen. To a certain 
extent the Bill would interfere with 
the system; and his Amendment pro- 
vided that the contribution which he 
had mentioned should be taken into 
account by the arbitrator in fixing the 
compensation under the Bill. The sup- 
posed wages of the workmen were, say, 
26s. a week, and in case of incapacity 
by accident, the arbitration would be able 
to award half the wage, or 13s. a week. 
But the Northumberland and Durham 
miner would receive, apart from the Bill, 
rent, coal, rates and taxes, amounting to, 
say, 5s. a week, and “smart-money” 
amounting to another 5s. a week. 
Perhaps it would be contended that the 
rent, coal, rates and taxes were really a 
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part of the man’s wages; and on that 
basis the wages would be not 26s. but 
3ls. per week. Then the arbitrator 
would be able to award 15s 6d. a week. 
, But the workman would continue to have 
the benefit.of his house and coal ; and if 
he got the “smart-money” as well he 
would be receiving 25s. 6d. a week from 
his employer instead of the 31s. he was 
supposed to have been earning before 
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|had got on peacefully in those counties, 
but this Amendment would disturb their 
peaceful relations, and he suggested to 
the hon. Baronet that it would be wise 
to withdraw his Amendment. 

| Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
agreed that it would be desirable if his 
hon. Friend opposite would not press the 
Amendment. It had been a matter of 
controversy not only between political 





the accident. The arbitrator was to|economists, but between practical men 
take account of the difference between | as to whether smart money, houses, or 
the man’s earnings before the accident | fuel were or were not technically part of 
and what he was able to earn after-| wages. He gathered that the hon. 
wards; and that very thing being} Baronet did not dispute that. 
specifically mentioned, the arbitrator; Sir J. JOICEY said that was un- 
would be bound to consider no other |doubtedly so, but his point was, were 
circumstance. He hoped, therefore, that | the wages to continue after incapacity ! 
the Amendment would be accepted, or | Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
some loculities would be placed under a| said that if these things were part of the 
great disadvantage. earnings they would be considered by 
*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, Mid.) | the arbitrator, but, in any case, he did 
said that he was very sorry that the hon. | not think it desirable to insert the words 
Baronet had raised this question. The} proposed. It would be.much better not 
custom to which he had alluded was! to complicate the Bill, especially as there 
peculiar to one part of the country, and | appeared to be some doubt attaching to 
it would have been better to leave it out | the meaning of the suggested provision, 
of the discussion. He was glad to hear | which might have a disastrous effect on 
the hon. Baronet state that house-rent, | the relations between capital and labour 
rates, taces and coal were part of the!in Northumberland and Durham. 
men’s wages. The statement would no) Mr. CHARLES FENWICK (North- 
doubt be of use to the miners in their | umberland, Wansbeck) said he regretted 
future dealings with the hon. Baronet. | exceedingly that this Amendment should 
Putting them, as the hon. Baronet) ever have been put upon the Paper. It 
did, as worth 5s. a week, meant) would have a tendency to disturb the 
Is. a day on each working day. | existing relations between the workmen 
The average wage of the workmen in-| and theiremployers. If the Amendment 
cluded in this Bill was a great deal less| were pressed to a division one effect 








in the county of Durham than 26s. a 
week. The hon. Baronet had made a 
threat that if this Amendment were | 
accepted the miners of Durham and 
Northumberland might prepare them 
selves for having their houses and coal 
taken away, at least when they were 
injured, and might have the smart money 
taken from them. 

Sir J. JOICEY said he did not 
mean anything of the kind. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) said 
if that was so, why was this Amendment 
brought forward ? He would like the Gov- 
ernment to understand therelations which 
existed at present. These things had been 
part of their wages during the whole of his 
life, and for a longer time than that, and 


would be that the workmen, at least in 
the two counties which had been men- 
tidned, would demand an immediate ad- 
vance of wages equivalent to the value of 
their house and coal, and if it was taken 
on the estimate which the employers 
themselves had been pleased to put upon 
the value of these allowances, he thought 
the workmen would have the best of the 
bargain. 

Mr. PICKARD said this did not 
affect only the miners of Durham and 
Northumberland but of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire also. If the matter was pressed 
it would simply lead to a strike. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 





if these words were inserted into the 
Bill it would disturb the wage relations 
of Durham and Northumberland. They 


Sir J. Joicey. 


| moved to omit SubSection (3). 
- Amendment agreed to. _ 
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Sir MATTHEW WHITE RILDEY 
moved to insert in Sub-Section (4) after 
the words “if he has no legal personal 
representative, to” the words “or for 
the benefit of.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
to add at the end of Sub-Section (4) the 
words— 


“and if made to the legal personal representa- 
tive, shall be paid by him to or for the benefit of 
the dependent or other person entitled thereto 
under this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved to omit the first part of Section 
(5), from the beginning down to “ prior 
to his death ; and.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Sir Marrnew Wuite 
Riptey the following Amendments to 
Clause 1 were agreed to :— 


In Sub-section (6) after the word “com- 
pensation,” insert the words “to a de- 
pendant.” 


Leave out the words “ his benefit,” and 
insert the words “the benefit of the 
person entitled thereto.” 


Leave out the word “directed,” and 
insert the words “ agreed, or as ordered.” 


In Sub-section (7) after the word 
“sum,” insert the words “which is 
agreed or is.” 


Leave out the words “ be ordered to.” 


In Sub-section (8) leave out the words 
“so ordered to be,” and insert the words 
“to be so.” 


” 


After the words “may be,” insert the 


words :— 


“invested in the purchase of an annuity from 
the National Debt Commissioners through the 
Post Office Savings Bank, or be.” 


In Sub-section (9) after the word 
“ judge,” insert the words “ of the county 
court.” 
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*Sir F. POWELL (Wigan) moved at the 
end of Sub-section (10) to insert :— 


“Tf the incapacity of the workman is con- 
tinued or aggravated by excess or misconduct 
on his part, the arbitrator shall have power 
to diminish or end the payment.” 


He remarked that this was in accordance 
with the rules of the Northumberland 
and Durham, and the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Miners’ Permanent Relief 
Societies. The German law was much 
more severe. The intention was to secure 
regularity of life on the part of persons 
in receipt of compensation, and to secure 
that there should not be waste of money 
arising from the workman’s misconduct. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said the 
words the hon. Baronet wished to insert 
were unnecessary and might be danger- 
ous. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the object 
of the Amendment was already provided 
for in the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the return of Mr. Spraxer, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. SETON-KARR moved to add at 
the end of Sub-section (10): — 


“Any workman claiming compensation under 
this Act shall, if so required by the employer, 
from time to time submit himself for examina- 
tion by a duly qualified medical practitioner 
provided and paid for by the employer. 
the workman refuses to submit himself to such 
examination, or otherwise obstructs the same, 
his right to such weekly payments shall be 
suspended until such examination has taken 
place.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, on be- 
half of the Government, accepted the 
Amendment with the addition of the 
words :— 


“ provided that if the workman objects to such 
examination he may appeal to the arbitrator, 
whose decision shall be final.” 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Sm A. HICKMAN moved in Sub- 
section (10) to add after the words last 
inserted : — 


“in the case of a workman who is not dis- 
abled, he shall attend at the house or surgery 
for the purpose of such examination.” 
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He submitted that when an employer had 
to pay his workmen half wages while the 
injury lasted, it was a small return that 
the workman should take the trouble to 
walk down to the surgery and submit 
himself to examination. There could be 
no hardship in it, and indeed it was an 
arrangement which had subsisted for 
many years in connection with 
Friendly Societies. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN really thought 
that his hon. Friend was carrying this 
legislation into too much detail. The 


. | 
Government in any case could not accept 


the words he proposed to add. Look at 
the number of questions that would arise 
if the words were made part of the 
statute. They would first of all have to 
decide whether he was disabled or not, 


and that was a question they would have | 
It would be 


to go to arbitration about. 
a separate arbitration as to whether he 


was in a state in which he could move to | 


the surgery or whether he was to be 
visited in his own house. 
would be the difficulty that they would 


have to find out where the man was in| 


order to inform him of the address of 
the surgeon on whom he was expected to 
eall. Surely, too, the surgeon’s residence 
must be at a reasonable distance from 
the workman; otherwise it would be a 
harassing demand. It was much better 
to leave all this to the common sense of 
both workmen and employers. In the 
ordinary case the workman would not 
object to an arrangement to which he was 
accustomed in his own friendly society. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. FENWICK said he had some 
difficulty in following the argument 
that when application was made by a 
workman or an employer for commvuta- 
tion of liability the arbitrator would have 
the right in his discretion to refuse power 
to commute. He was advised this was 
not so under the provisions of this sub- 
section, that the workman’s employer 
could apply to the arbitrator to fix the 
sum to settle his liability, and the work- 
man, if he did not desire to take such 
lump sum, would have no power to object 
to commutation on the employer’s appli- 


cation, the only question would be the | 


amount of the sum to be paid. In many 
cases it would be a decided advantage to 
the workman to receive the large sum, 


Sir A. Iickman. 
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but, as the House might conceive, there 
were circumstances in which the workman 
would not desire that, and where it 
would not be to his advantage to take 
(the lump sum, and in such a case the 
workman should have the right to have 
his case heard before an _ impartial 
arbitrator. On the other hand, he could 
understand that an application from a 
workman to have the account settled by 
a lump sum might be opposed to the wish 
of the employer, and there again the 
objector should have the right to show 
‘cause why the arbitrator should refuse 
‘the application. The commutation should 
| proceed upon a mutual application, but 
‘as he was advised the application was 
'not to be mutual, but if made on behalf 
of the workman or on behalf of the em- 
ployer, the arbitrator had no alternative 
but to grant the application and proceed 
to settle the sum to be paid on settlement 
of the account. To meet his view he 
moved to strike out Sub-section (12). 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL could 
quite understand the feeling of the hon. 
Member from his point of view, but he 
reminded the hon. Member that in 
Committee this sub-section was adopted 
as a compromise after considerable dis- 
-eussion, and, as such, accepted on both 
sides. [“ No!”] He quite agreed there 
was difference of opinion, but it was the 
sense of a large number of Members. 
'The hon. Gentleman was, he thought, 
rightly advised that as the clause stood 
the discretion of the arbitrator was as to 
‘the amount, and this was the ordinary 
and natural meaning to be attached to 
the words, ‘the arbitrator may on the 
‘application of one party or the other,” 
‘and that, he thought, was the general 
| sense of those who supported the Amend- 
‘mene in Committee, and he did not think 
‘the House should go back on the decision 
|of the Committee. 
*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) said 
‘the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
iclearly stated what had happened. 
| Neither he or his hon. Friend objected 
|to the principle of commutation in itself, 
but they objected to its being forced upon 
the workman, the object they had in view 
| was that employer and workman, having 
agreed, should apply to the arbitrator to 
|have the amount settled. There were 
cases where commutation might be a 
| benefit to the workman and not acceptable 


\to the employer, but as the sub-section 


| 
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was drawn the workman would have the 
right to receive a lump sum on making 
application to the arbitrator. That would 
not be fair to the employer, for he might 
think the man was near the point when 
he might start work, that the state of 
his health permitted this and so there 
would be no need for commutation. If 
the thing could be arranged on lines of 
mutuality, if the parties agreed to com- 
mutation and arranged the amount be- 
tween themselves or on the decision of 
the arbitrator that would meet the desired 
end. Much had been said about the per- 
manent relief funds throughout the 
country, and experience on this point was 
certainly in favour of mutuality in 
application. If a man received 8s. a 
week from the Relief Fund and desired 
to have the weekly sum commuted 
into a lump sum he submitted his 
proposal, and if it was approved then 
arrangements were made as to the amount 
that should be paid. The Government 
should understand that as far as commut- 
ing was concerned they were not opposed 
to it, but simply they objected to it being 
competent for the employer or the work- 
man to go to the arbitrator and say, “I 
want this sum commuted between the 
two extremes.” It might be unfair to 
the workman who might be permanently 
injured. He knew of a man who had 
been disabled for twenty-five years and 
was yet living but unable to work. It 
would be an absolute injustice to allow 
an employer to say ‘I will commute the 
payments for which I am liable in this 
case for a lump sum that may be less 
than the payments over six years.” If 
there were no maximum fixed the 
arbitrator might take into his cognisance 
and consideration the probability of the 
man being ill for more than six years. 
It was with the view of making pro- 
vision for such a case the omission of the 
sub-section was moved, but if the Govern- 
ment would suggest the insertion of any 
words giving the sub-section the character 
desired the Motion would not be per- 
sisted in. 

*Mr. THOMAS BURT (Morpeth) 
agreed with his hon. Friends, but the 
question before the House now was the 
retention or rejection of the sub-section, 
though an alternative might be offered 
in the direction suggested. Considering 
how fully this subject was discussed in 
Committee, it was undesirable to re-argue 
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the subject at length now. A Division 
might be taken to test the opinion ‘of 
the House, though, for his own part he 
did not advise that course. Possibly 
the Government might see their way to 
give these applications a mutual character 
in the sense advocated by his hon. 
Friends. 

Mer. J. CHAMBERLAIN said the 
Government did not want to have a 
Division on this question if it could 
be avoided. The position was this. It 
was perfectly true that, speaking as 
a layman, and therefore ignorantly, he 
was under the impression that “may” 
meant ‘ may,” and left a certain amount 
of discretion with the arbitrator to refuse 
the application, but he gathered from 
what the Attorney General had said that 
that was not the case, and that practically 
the arbitrator would have no discretion 
to refuse when the application was made 
to him by either party. So far, he ad- 
mitted, he was mistaken in his interpre- 
tation of the section. But then the 
Government came under a pledge, or an 
assurance, not to disturb the arrange- 
ment arrived at. It was discussed at 
some length, and, on the whole, must be 
regarded as a compromise, and they 
could not attempt to deal with any 
possib!e case that might be imagined to 
arise. But, at the same time—and it 
must not be taken as committing the 
Government to anything more—he was 
quite ready to pledge himself to give this 
subject his personal consideration, with 
a view to seeing if it could be met by 
Amendment inserted in another place. 
He did not give any pledge that any 
alteration should be made. 

Mr. FENWICK having expressed satis- 
faction with the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) moved an Amendment pro 
viding that where any weekly payment 
had been continued for not less than 
twelve months “and the injured work- 
man is not wholly incapacitated for 
work,” the liability may be redeemed by 
payment of alump sum. With reference 
to the assurance which the Colonial Sec- 
retary had just given, he asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether this form of 
words was not exactly the kind of 
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cencession which he might reasonably 
make to Members on the Opposition side. 
The effect of the words would be to 
assure to every workman who was totally 
incapacitated for every kind of work, so 
long as the incapacity lasted, a weekly 
pension. <A lump sum for such a man 
was perfectly useless. In these excep- 
tional cases an immense hardship would 
be inflicted on injured workmen if they 
were not provided with a weekly pay- 
ment instead of a lump sum. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
that from the workman’s point of view 
this Amendment would be inadvisable. 
If this Amendment were adopted, how- 
every much the injured workman might 
wish to obtain £200 wherewith to set up 
his wife in business, the arbitrator would 
be absolutely debarred from hearing the 
application. 

*Sir C. DILKE said he felt strongly on 
this point, and he did not think that the 
answer of the Attorney General met the 
necessities of the case. This matter was 
dealt with here as though it was a new 
subject ; but it had been already thrashed 
out in every country in the world, and it 
had been settled in the way here sug- 
gested. Monstrous injustice would be 
done, and frightful hardships would ensue 
if the matter was not settled in the way 
suggested by the Amendment. He knew 
that there was a desire to hurry the Bill 
through that evening, but the more it was 
hoped that this Bill would be extended 
and applied to other trades the more the 
House ought now to settle these ques- 
tions in the way indicated. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said there was 
no desire to hurry this Bill through, if 
by so doing they would commit what the 
right hon. Gentleman called a monstrous 
injustice and a frightful hardship. He 
called that a monstrous misuse of 
language, and a frightful abuse of in- 
vective. [Laughter.]| What was this 
monstrous abuse? The Government were 
going to give the injured workman com- 
pensation which he had never received 
before. It was true that that compen- 
sation might not be in a particular and 
very exceptional case as much as they 
should like to see it; but whatever it was 
it was all in addition to what he had now. 
The House was not dealing here with 
absolute rights ; it was dealing with ques- 
tions of expediency and humanity ; and 
the Government thought on _ both 


Mr. Reginald McKenna. 
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grounds it was desirable to give injured 
persons compensation to which they had 
no legal right or moral right at present. 
The House had made a great advance in 
reference to this particular point which 
had been fully discussed in Committee. 
A compromise was arrived at which, on 
the whole, was fairly satisfactory, and it 
was not possible now to review the whole 
matter, because if it was to be reviewed 
from one point of view it must be re- 
viewed from the other as well. The Gov- 
ernment must, therefore, resist any 
changes in the clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendments made: In Sub-section 
(12), after the word “application,” insert 
the words “ by or on behalf.” 


After the word “settled,” insert “in 
default of agreement.”—(Sir Matthew 
White Ridley.) 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) moved in Sub-section (12) 
to omit the words— 


“but not exceeding three hundred and twelve 
times the weekly payment payable at the dats 
of the application.” 


Personally he was opposed to commuta- 
tion, especially to unfair and unequal 
commutation. The words he proposed 
to omit were inconsistent with the idea 
of commutation. A man incapacitated 
for work might live for many years, and 
if he was only to reecive six years’ allow- 
ance they were practically depriving him 
of a very great part of that compensatioa 
which by the previous position of the Bill 
the House had declared to be due to him. 
The arbitrator should be left to fix the 
amount without any limit, to decide in 
each case what should be the fair capital 
value of the allowance. This proviso was 
entirely in the interests of the employer. 
If they had a maximum limit surely 
they ought to have a minimum limit ; 
but there was no minimum limit in this 
Bill. He objected to the proviso as 
unfair, as unilateral, and as drawn 
entirely in the interests of the employer, 
because there was no corresponding limit 
which might operate in the interests of 
the workmen. The provisowould operate 
most harshly in the very cases which 
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appealed most strongly to their sym- | *Sir C: DILKE asked if the Attorney 
pathies, and which had, he thought, the General would consider the bearing of 


greatest claim—the case that was, where | 
a man’s life was completely wrecked and | 
where he would never again be capable | 
of any work at all. In the case of that: 
man, what an absurd thing it would be | 
to give a sum which would not produce | 
anything like the equivalent of the | 
allowance which in a previous part of | 


the Bill they declared to be suitable in| 


suchacase. If these words were allowed 
to remain the result would inevitably be | 
that at the end of seven years a man 
would be left absolutely without 
resources. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 


the hon. and learned Gentleman had 


raised again a question that had been 


discussed many times that evening and 
many times previously. It was perfectly 
true that, in one sense, this deprived 
the workman of what he might call, 
in an exceptional case, the full value of 
the weekly payments for his life. But 
to say that it was unilateral seemed to 
him to disregard the terms of the 
clause. The majority of the House 
had decided that commutation was 
desirable, and it was pointed out in 
the course of the discussion that 


unless there was some limit insurance | 


would be more difficult, and that it was 
very much to the interest of the work- 
man that he should be able to get his 
commutation at once, and know how 
much it was going to be. 
boon was given to the workman, far more 
than had ever been proposed by any 


other system of legislation in connection | 


with this subject of compensation for 
accidents, it was felt it was quite right to 
have a limit. It would be quite impos- | 
sible to take an exceptional case of weekly 
payments and say there should be no 
limit. The result of accepting the hon. 
and learned Member’s suggestion would | 
be to leave the amount of commutation 
wholly at large, and to deprive ene side | 
to this compromise of whatever justice or 
advantage they might think had been 
given to them by the compromise having 
been accepted in this form. It was 
perfectly obvious that the Government |s 
could not accept this Amendment, which 
would be, in his opinion, not to keep 
faith with, at any rate, one set of the 
parties by whom this clause was agreed 
to in the shape it now stood. 


While a great | 


Clause 6 of the Bill upon this Amend- 
‘ment. The Government spoke as though 
all the proposals which were being made 
_to the House by these words were pro- 
posals to give the workmen something 
which they had never had before. He 
ventured to say that the calculations he 
had seen showed that five-sixths of what 
the Government workmen got now would 
be taken away from them. If they 
looked at Clause 6 they would find that 
the Treasury took power to modify the 
warrants made under the Superannuation 
Act. Under these warrants at the 
present time, he ventured to assert, the 
men, in some cases, would get five or six 
times as much as under the commutation 
_ proposals of the Bill. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) said 
it had been made clear by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bethnal Green that if this maxi- 
mum sum were left in, the workman 
might be left without assistance in the 
most dire and necessitous hour, and 
when he most required such help as this 
Bill might give him. There were a 


number of workmen who would 
be injured but who, owing to 
their provident habits, had saved 


some little capital, would not feel very 
much the need of this Bill in the first 
year they were out ; but after they had 
been out a year, there came up an arbi- 
‘tration case and there was a sum fixed 
which these men must take as com- 
imutation. Then there came an_ hour 
when he needed support most, and when, 
his own capital having gone, he found 
the support of this Bill refused to him. 
If the Government desired to make this 
| Bill all round as acceptable as it was when 
\it was brought in, they would remove 
'the limit, and invest the arbitrator with 
a discretion to give such a sum as he 
thought would meet the necessities of 
\the case. He thought thatthe Attorney 
General ought to tell them why the 
|Government had fixed this arbitrary 
period of six years, and by what mode of 
reasoning they had arrived at this sum. 
*Mr. BAINBRIDGE was anxious to 
say a word in the interests of the working 
man. It was to the interest of the 





‘the employer 


workman to know that an employer 
‘had some wool on his back, and the 
“only way to assure that was to enable 
to insure against the 
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burdens of this Bill. He had taken, receive before. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] It was 
pains to inquire from the insurance com- | perfectly true also that some of the things 
pany with whom he had insured since | the workman was entitled to before would 
1880 as to whether they would, without| be taken away. This Bill, they were 
a clause of this sort, give an assurance told, wasan experimental Bill. Certainly, 
against the burdens of this Bill, and he the House must allow that the Govern- 
was informed that there would be so; ment must have well thought out this 
much uncertainty as to the consequences | matter before they made their original 
of the Act that they would absolutely | proposals. But since then it appeared 
decline to give that assurance unless this| to him that strong influences had made 
limit was introduced. them change considerably their original 
*Mr. McKENNA would submit to the| views. Allow him to remind the House 
Attorney General a direct case—that of that he was one of the supporters of the 
a lad earning 10s. a week, who was| Bill, and he was one of the men who 
injured by the careless act of an em-| were grateful for it. He was entitled, 
ployer or some person for whose! therefore, to say this, that they were 
actions the employer was responsible. | justified in looking to the Government to 
In such a case as that, the lad, after fulfil their first intentions. [Hear 
this Bill became law, could not proceed |hear!”] Now if this Amendment was 
under the Employers’ Liability Act. | to be rejected, the permanency of the Bill 
His remedy would be solely under this) was totally done away with, it would be 
Bill, and his remedy under this clause a temporary relief Bill. The rejection of 
would amount to three and a half years’) the Amendment would place hundreds of 
wages. That was to say that a lad who workmen in this position, that although 
was injured and totally incapacitated for they might be permanently injured not 
life from doing any work whatever, would | one of them would be entitled to a 
receive under this Bill the maximum | permanent compensation. Permanent 
compensation of £91. If this Bill did compensation would be limited in some of 
not pass into law, such a lad would be} the most extreme cases, and where the 
entitled to go before a jury and to|money was most needed. [“ Hear, 
receive an amount of compensation which | hear!”] He was sorry that after the 
he submitted would be vastly more Government had gone so far, and raised 
than such a sum as £91. The House by the expectations of the workmen as they 
this paragraph in the schedule, and by a| had done, they should do anything to 
sub-clause of Clause 1, would be actually | disappoint those expectations. They had 
taking away from the workman a remedy | laid down a new foundation, as it were, 
he already possessed, and would be limit- | in the legislation of this country, and he 
ing the rights of a man who was totally | was sorry they did not adhere to it. It 
incapacitated to the paltry sum—in the was comforting, indeed, that the com- 
case he had named—of £91. promise they were asked to make 
Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said he} was not a compromise in which he 
did not understand that the House/| and those whom he represented had any 
was taking away any man’s common-law | part. It was a compromise between the 
rights. |Government and some other people who 
*Mr. McKENNA : Yes, it is. /were not representing the workmen of 
Mr. STUART-WORTLEY did not} this country—a compromise that was 
understand anything of the kind. He) helping to dwindle away the rights which 
did not believe any jury would ever give | thousands of workmen were led to expect 
such sums as the compensation that | after the promises made by Government 
would be obtained under the present | when laying down the lines of the Bill. 
Bill, which went transcendently beyond| He did not suppose they had now any 
anything contained in the pedantic pro-| hope of carrying the Amendment ; but 
posals previously laid before the House | the Government would pardon him for 
for the solution of the employer’s liability | saying that their credit with the British 
question. nation would stand much better if they 
Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, | had stood to their original Bill and kept 
Rhondda) said they had been led to| to the principle of permanent compensa- 
believe that under this Bill the workman | tion instead of allowing it to be dwindled 
was to receive something he never could | away into a temporary relief Bill. 
Mr, Bainbridge. 
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Mr. PARKER SMITH said he'than by continuous weekly payments. 
did not at all wonder that cases of | But he ventured to say that there 


: *y: . | : . 
permanent disability raised the acute|was no compromise on the question 


sympathy of the hon. Member for|of a limit to the commutation. 
Rhondda. But after all they must look | As far as he could understand, that limit 
at the matter from both sides—from the | had been put in without any adequate 
side of the man who was hurt and from reason, and certainly without any fair 
that of the man who had got to pay. If|explanation to the House as to why it 
injury came to a man through the per-| was fixed at 312 weeks. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
sonal negligence or culpability of the} He felt strongly that to limit the commu- 
employer, then of course the rights of the | tation in this way would be a real 
man were not limited at all by the) injustice to the men. Take the case of 
section, for he still had every right which |a man who by an accident had been 
a jury at common law would give him. | rendered blind. He would never be able 
The cases they were dealing with were | to work any more so as to earn his living. 
those in which the accident had happened | He asked any reasonable man, would it 
in the course of work, with no personal | be fair compensation to that poor blind 
fault of the employer at all. Surely in| man if he got seven years’ compensation j 
such cases it was an entirely unreason-| What was to happen to him at the end of 
able penalty to put on the employer such | seven years, except to fall back on the 
a liability as, for instance, in the) rates and perhaps to go into a workhouse. 
melancholy case quoted by the hon.| If there was to be any limitation at all, 
Member for Durham when he spoke) six years after one year of weekly pay- 
of a man who had _ been per-|ments was far too small. But he felt 
manently incapacitated for 25 years. | that it was wrong to set up any limitation 
Surely to put on the employer the|of this sort. They had established a 
liability to pay half-wages for 25 years | court of arbitration—let them have con- 
to a man who had the misfortune to be/ fidence in the arbitrator. The working 
hurt by no kind of fault on the part of) men had already expressed their willing- 





an employer was going entirely beyond 
the bounds of justice. They were giving 
in such cases a very great advantage to 
the workman. They were giving him 
in cases where at present he got nothing 
at all, at least 35 years’ half-pay, surely 
that was ample under the circumstances. 

Mr. D. F. GODDARD (Ipswich) 
fully agreed that in this Bill the Govern- 
ment were giving the working men 
advantages they never enjoyed before. 
But, after all, that was not the point 
at issue. The point was, as it seemed to 
him, that the restriction put upon 
commutation was distinctly against the 
idea of the Bill from the first so far as 
he had understood it. The idea of the 
Bill had been that a man who had been 
injured in his employment was to be 
adequately compensated for that accident. 
In the original scheme of the Govern- 
ment there was no clause like this at all. 
There was no question of the com- 
mutation of the payment to a man; but 
as had been already stated, this was 
arrived at by some kind of compromise— 
he did not exactly know between whom, 
but there was a compromise that there 
should be the possibility of paying down 
the compensation in a lump sum rather 





ness to trust to arbitration, and he begged 
the Government not to disfigure their 
Bill which offered such a great boon to 
the workmen, by continuing the words 
whose rejection had been moved. 

Mr. HUDSON KEARLEY (Devon- 
port) understood that the Government 
had justified this provision, because 
they were giving something that was 
quite new to the working men of this 
country. Well, that no doubt was 
perfectly true as regarded workpeople 
outside their own employment. [An 
HON. Member: “ Not all!”] Not all 
probably, but most. But he wanted to 
know how the Government proposed to 
apply this to their own workpeople. 
Under the sixth clause Crown employés 
were entitled to the benefit of the Bill. 
At the same time there was a reference 
in the clause to the fact that there existed 
a warrant under which Government 
employés were entitled in the event of 
permanent disablement to a certain 
amount of compensation. He would 
endeavour to point out what the effect of 
this sub-section would be if applied to 
men in the permanent employment of the 
Admiralty or the War Department. 
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Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL: I sup- 
pose the hon. Member assumes that there 
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something on the ground of pure 
generosity. [Cries of “No, no!” and 
will be no scheme for men under the | cheers.] Yes; the accident might have 
Government ? |arisen through an earthquake, and still 

Mr. KEARLEY said he assumed’ the employer was liable. In a case like 
nothing. He should be glad to be told that, where the accident fell equally on 
what the scheme was; but he was en-| the employer and employed, justice de- 
titled to look at the case in the absence | manded that the workmen should bear 
of a scheme and see how it would apply. | half the loss. But justice was put aside, 
Under the warrant, a Crown workman, |and it was now a case of generosity. 
if permanently incapacitated, became en- The Government felt, however, that 
titled to two-fifths of his weekly wages. | there must be a limit to the generosity, 
Tf Government employés were still going | especially as in the generosity the money 
to be treated on that basis he had not | of the employer was used. He imagined 
much to say. [“Hear, hear!”] But|no one desired to absolutely ruin the 
this was the occasion to ask for an assur- | employer and stop all employment. The 
ance. He only knew this—that if the|only way to avoid that was to leavé the 
Government took advantage of this pro-| employer some chance of insuring against 
vision the workmen in their employment | the new risks about to be put upon him, 
would fare very badly in future as com-|and the only possibility of doing that 
pared with the present. The Attorney | was to put some check upon the amount 
General seemed to think the case was) that the employer had to pay under the 
hardly capable of being discussed at all.| Bill. In his opinion the limit of seven 
Here was the warrant, and here was the | years was a very fair one. He was sur- 
provision the Government were making) prised hon. Gentlemen opposite com- 
for the workmen of other people. Now)plained. He was especially surprised 
what would happen if Government/that the representatives of dock- 
employés were treated in the same|yard constituencies should complain. 
way as those in private employment ?|The cannibals in the dockyards never 
A Government employé in receipt of £1 | ceased their whimpering. They had been 








a week would get now, if totally disabled, 
a pension of 8s. a week, but under the 
Bill he would get a capital sum of £156, 
which, if invested at 3 per cent., would 
only bring him in 1s. 9d. a week. In 
his constituency the Admiralty employed 
about 22,000, and therefore he was 
anxious to know whether the Govern- 
ment proposed to make any modification 
in the warrant. 

THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL: 
Question ! 

Mr. KEARLEY said that to him 
and his constituents this was a most 
important question. What he asked 
was, ‘Did the Government intend to 
modify the warrant so far as regarded 
their own employés, or was the warrant 
to stand good ?” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that 
the hon. Member for Devonport, in 
common with many other hon. Gentle- 
men, seemed to imagine that this Bill 
was intended to provide for every work- 
man large sums of money which he might 
invest in Consols and live happily for the 
rest of his life. [A laugh.| The Bill 
did not offer to the workman anything 
as an act of justice, but it offered him 


| treated by successive Governments with 
ithe utmost generosity ; they were not 
‘entitled to a farthing more than they 
/had got, and he hoped to goodness this 
Government would not give them another 
farthing. [Laughter and cheers. 

Sir J. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said it seemed to him that his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Forest 
of Dean was quite right when he pointed 
out that the particular words which it 
was now proposed to omit had an effect 
upon Clause 6 as amended in Committee. 
He gathered from the gestures of the 
Attorney General while the hon. Member 
for Devonport was speaking, that it was 
not intended to diminish any of the 
advantages which workmen employed by 
the Government now had. If the 
Attorney General would give an assur- 
ance in words as well as in gestures it 
would be on record, and, he believed, the 
scruples of the hon. Member for Devon- 
port would be satisfied. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said he 
could only speak with the indulgence of 
the House. He certainly did think that 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Devonport were scarcely germane, but he 
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had certainly no hesitation in answering 
the question. It had already been before 
him as a Law Officer of the Crown whether 
or not the warrant to which the hon. 
Member for Devonport had referred 
would be a scheme under the Act. 
There was not the slightest intention to 
deprive Government workmen of a single 
sixpence, on the contrary, the intention 
was to turn the warrant into a scheme 
under the Act so that its advantages 
would be secured to those employés. 

Sir J. BRUNNER said the statement 
of the hon. Member for Devonport was 
that Government servants were now 
entitled to much more than the Bill 
would give them. The assurance he 
asked for was that nothing would be 
taken from them. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
cannot say more than I have said. 

*Mr. LIONEL HOLLAND (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow and Bromley) pointed out 
that the six years’ limit might be fair in 
the majority of cases, but it was admitted 
by the terms of the clause that it would 
not be universally fair, that there might 
be cases in which the purchase value of 
six years would be inequitable, and, there- 
fore, the clause proposed that the arbi- 
trator should be empowered to revise the 
limit. But he was only able to revise it 
to the detriment of the workman. 
[Opposition cheers]. He was to have 
unlimited power to cut down the 
period from 312 payments to ten and 
give a merely nominal sum, a pepper- 
corn compensation, for the injuries a 
workman had received. It required 
some ingenuity to conceive a _ case 


in which it would be fair to give 
a@ workman less than six years’ 


present money value of his annuity. 
It was perfectly clear that in 99 cases 
out of 100, a workman must be a loser 
from a pecuniary point of view, though 
they might be the gainers in other ways 
under the clause. It would be only in 
the case of very old men that the annuity 
would not be worth more than six years 
money value. In this connection he 
thought the arbitrator should have wider 
discretion to deal with special cases of 
hardship. It was obvious that there 
were cases in which six years’ compensa- 
tion would be admitted theoretically by 
everybody in that House to be too low. 
Take the case of a youth of 14 or 15. 
His injuries might unfit him for the rest 
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of his life, and yet the utmost the arbi- 
trator could give him was £39. There 
were bound to be cases of this kind, 
where the loss would be far greater than 
it would be to a man of mature age. 
Apart from this clause the youth was to 
receive compensation on the basis of the 
wages he was earning. It might be 
difficult to remove this inequality, but 
it was not impossible to prevent the 
further inequality that the annuity of a 
youth would be commuted on the same 
basis of years’ purchase as a man of 60 
or 70. In any case the employer must 
be a gainer by a limit being placed on 
the discretion of the arbitrator. 


The House divided:—Ayes, 203; 
Noes, 89.—(Division List, No. 289.) 


Mr. J. W. WILSON (Worcestershire, 
N.) moved to omit from Section (12) the 
words,— 


“but not exceeding three hundred and twelve 
times the weekly payment payable at the date 
of the application,” 


and to insert,— 


“such lump sum, together with the weekly 
payments already made, shall not exceed three 
hundred and sixty-four times the weekly pay- 
ment originally fixed.” 


He pointed out that in many cases the 
weekly payments would be of more use 
than a lump sum. This clause gave a 
distinct advantage to the employer to 
apply for commutation. He thought it 
was a pity to offer a premium on com- 
muting, and he would take away the 
inducement to commute. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL pointed 
out that by Sub-section (11) of the 
Schedule the amount of the weekly pay- 
ment might be increased as well as 
diminished. The Amendment, in their 
judgment, would go directly against the 
compromising arrangement, and they 
could not consent to it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved: to insert, at the end of Sub- 
section (12), the words,— 


“and such lump sum may be ordered by the 
ccmmittee or arbitrator to be invested as above- 
mentioned.” 
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Mr. PARKER SMITH moved as an 
Amendment to the Amendment to insert 


the words “or otherwise applied” after 
the word “ invested.” 
Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said 


there was no objection to that. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) 
moved to add at the end of Sub-sec- 
tion (12) the words,— 


‘or by the purchase by the employer for the 
Bho a of an annuity or annuities certified 
in writing by the County Court Judge to be 
of at least equivalent value.” 


As far as he could see, the Bill only gave 
power to invest in the Post Office, and 
he supposed if the money could be ledged 
‘there it could also be withdrawn. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said if 
these words had any meaning it was that 
the employer was to purchase an annuity 
which was equivalent to the amount of the 
weekly payment. Of course that would 
be commutation. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE 
moved to omit Sub-section (14). 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment made: 
of the Schedule,— 


by a friendly society, and the scheme of such 
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of the employer and workmen, the matter 
shall, unless either party objects, by notice in 
wiiting sent to the other party before the 
committee meet to consider the matter, be 
settled by the arbitration of such committee, 
oz be referred by them in their discretion to 
an arbitrator. 

(2.) If either party so objects, or there is no 
such committee, the matter shall be settled by 
a single arbitrator or conciliation board agreed 
on by the parties, or in the absence of agree- 
ment, by the County Court Judge, or if in 
England the Lord Chancellor pa Oo that 
under the circumstances of the particular dis- 
trict it is not convenient that the County 
Court Judge should be called upon to act as 
arbitrator, by a single arbitrator appointed by 
such County Court Judge. 

(3.) In cases in which the County Court 
Judge or an arbitrator appointed by him is 
the arbitrator, the workman or his represen- 
tative may deliver to the Registrar of the 
County Court of the district in which he resides 
a statement of the nature of his claim, with 
his name and address and that of the employer, 
and it shall be the duty of the Registrar to 
give notice of the said claim to the employer, 
and to make the necessary arrangements for 
the arbitration, and give notice thereof to both 
parties, and all such claims may be amended 
by the arbitrator on such terms as to adjourn- 
ment or otherwise as he thinks just, in order 
that the questions in dispute may be disposed 
of. 

(4.) Any arbitrator other than the County 


| Court Judge shall be paid out of moneys to 
| be provided by Parliament in ax cordance with 


RIDLEY 


regulations to be made by the Treasury. 

(5.) The Arbitration Act 1889 shall not 
apply to any arbitration under this Act; but 
an arbitrator may, if he thinks fit, submit any 


| question of law for the decision of the County 
| Court Judge, and the decision of the Judge on 


| any question of law, either on such submis- 


To add at the end | 


sion, or in any case ‘where he himself acts as 
arbitrator under this Act, shall, subject to a 


| right of appeal in every such case by any 
“where compensation under this Act is assured | 


society has been certified under this Act, the | 


provisions of section sixteen and section forty- 


on? of the Friendly Societies Act 1896 shall | 


not apply to such society in respect of such 
scheme.”—(Sir Matthew White Itidley.) 


Amendment made: At the end of Sub- 
section (14), to insert, “and the expres- 
sion ‘Registrar of the County Court’ 
means sheriff of the county.”—(Vr. 


Ure.) 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 
ARBITRATION. 


The following provisions shall apply for 
settling any matter which under this Act is to 
be settled by arbitration :— 

(1.) If any committee, representative of an 
employer and his workmen exists with power 
to settle matters under this Act in the case 





party to Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal, be 
final and the County Court Judge, or the arbi- 
trator appointed by him, shall, when sitting 
as arbitrator, have the same powers of pro- 
curing the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of documents as if the claim for 
ccmpensation had been made by plaint in the 
County Court. 

(6.) In any proceedings under this Act no 
party or other person shall appear or be 
attended by counsel or solicitor except by the 
leave of the court or arbitrator, or on any 
appeal to the Court of Appeal. 

(7.) The cost of the arbitration shall be in 
the discretion of the arbitrator. 

(8.) Where the amount of compensation 
under this Act shall have been ascertained, 
or any weekly payments varied, or any other 
matter decided, under this Act, either by a 
committee or by an arbitrator or by agreement, 
a memorandum thereof shall be sent by the 
said committee or arbitrator, or by any party 
interested, to the Registrar of the County 
Court for the district in which any person 
entitled to such compensation resides, who 
shall, on being satisfied as to its genuineness, 
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record such memorandum in a special register 
without charge, and thereupon the said me- 
morandum shall for all purposes be enforceable 
as a County Court judgment. Provided that 


the County Court Judge may at any time | 


rectify such register. 
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(9.) The duty of a County Court Judge under | 


this Act shall, subject to rules of court, be 
part of the duties of the County Court, and 
the cfficers of the court shall act accordingiy. 

(10.) Any sum awarded as compensation 
shall be paid on the receipt of the person en- 
titled, and his solicitor or agent shall not be 
entitled to recover from him, or to claim a 
lien on the amount recovered for, any costs 
except such as have been awarded by the 
arbitrator. 

(11.) The Secretary of State, at the request 
of any committee, judge, or other arbitrator, 
shall appoint a legally qualified medical practi- 
tioner to report on’ any matter which seems 
material to any question arising in the arbi- 
tration ; and the expense of any such medical 
practitioner shall, subject to Treasury regula- 
ticns, be paid out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament. 

(12.) In the application of this schedule to 
Scotland “sheriff” shall be substituted for 
“County Court Judge,” “Sheriff Court” for 
“County Court,” and “act of sederunt” for 
“rules of court.” Any award or ageement as 
to compensation under this Act may be re- 
corded in the books of council and session or 
sheriff court books, and shall be enforceable 
in like manner as a recorded decree arbitral. 
Any application to the Sheriff as arbitrator 
shall be heard, tried, and determined sum- 
marily in the manner provided by the fifty- 
second section of the Sheriff Courts (Scotland) 
Act 1876, subject to the declaration that it 
shall be competent to either party to require 
the Sheriff to state a case on any question of 
law determined by him, and his decision 
thereon in such case may be submitted to either 
division of the Court of Session, who, if they 
consider that the point involved is of general 
importance, may hear and determine the same 
finally, and remit to the Sheriff with instruc- 
ticns as to the judgment to be pronounced. 

(13.) In the application of this schedule to 
Ireland the expression “ County Court Judge “ 
shall include the Recorder of any city or town. 


Mr. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds, S.) 
said he proposed to call attention to the 
legal dangers which awaited the unwary 
practitioners in the various processes 
prescribed by the second schedule. In 
the first place the heading “arbitration” 
was not merely superfluous but danger- 
ous, and he moved to omit. Lawyers 
weuld recognise that some of the pro- 
cesses set forth in the schedule were not 
correctly described as “arbitration,” 
some being more than arbitration and 
some being less. The danger was that 
in cases of disputes settled in an in- 
formal manner by a trade committee 
no witnesses being examined and no 
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oaths being administered—it might be 
argued before the Courts that as the 
settlement did not comply with the ordi- 
nary forms of arbitration, it was invalid, 
and should therefore be set aside. He 
therefore proposed that the heading 
“arbitration” should be struck out. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said the 


| word “arbitration” was not operative, 


but was merely descriptive, and if it 
should turn out not to properly describe 
the schedule, it could be changed in 
another place. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


Mr. WALTON moved to omit the 
words “by arbitration” from the open- 
ing sentence of the schedule :— 


“The following provisions shall apply for 
settling any matter which, under this Act, is 
to be settled by arbitration.” 


on the ground that as some of the pro- 
cesses prescribed by the schedule were 
not accurately described as arbitration, 
the use of the word “arbitration” was 
dangerous to the stability of the settle- 
ment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said the 
Government did not wish to strike out 
the words. It was possible that simple 
procedure might be adopted, but it was 
necessary that the decision come to 
should be binding on the workman. If 
the workman decided to be dealt with by 
a member of the Committee, and did not 
demand more formal arbitration, the 
decision of the member of the Committee 
would be binding. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
Boroughs) rose to support the Amend- 
ment, when— 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk), on a point of order, said the 
Amendment was contrary to what had 
already been decided by the House that 
“the matter shall be settled by arbitra- 
tion in accordance with the Schedule of 
the Act.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER ruled the Amendment 
out of order. 


Amendments made: Sub-section (1) 
after “employer,” insert “ or employers,” 
after “and his,” insert “or theirs.”— 
(Colonel Denny.) 
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*Sir C. DILKE moved, in Sub-section 
(1), after the word “ party,” to insert the 
words “ within a fortnight from the occur- 
rence of the accident, or at any later 
time.” 


Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL said he 
did not object at all to the spirit of the 
Amendment, but he suggested that it 
should read “ Unless either party within 
a fortnight of the occurrence of the acci- 
dent objects.” “And later time” would 
complicate matters. The Amendment 
would be more appropriate in a subse- 
quent line of the sub-section. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sm C. DILKE moved to insert, after 
the word “ party,” the words “within a 
fortnight of the occurrence of the acci- 
dent.” 

Mr. PARKER SMITH did not quite 
understand how this would come in. 


Mr. McKENNA said that the work- 
man would be allowed a fortnight after 
the accident in which to object to the 
Committee. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON pointed out 
that the Bill did not refer to accidents 
which did not injure a man for more 
than a fortnight. 


Mr. CRIPPS suggested the words 
“within a fortnight or any later time.” 


*Sir C. DILKE said that was practically 
the Amendment on the Paper. He would 
ask leave to withdraw this Amendment 
in order to move the words on the Paper. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sir C. DILKE moved, after the word 
“party,” to insert the words “within a 
fortnight from the occurrence of the acci- 
dent, or at any later time.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said he 
had every desire to meet the right hon. 
Baronet, but he thought that the words 
“within a fortnight” were misleading. 
He thought the best way would be to 
require notice in writing to be sent to 
the other party with or on receipt of the 
claim. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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*Srr C. DILKE moved, in Sub-section 
(2), after the word “Committee,” to 
insert the words— 


“or the committee fail to settle the matter 
within three months from the occurrence of 
the accident, or, in case of death, from the 
time of death.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL s sug- 
gested the substitution of the words 
“within three months of the date of the 
claim,” for “ within three months of the 
occurrence of the accident.” 

Mr. PARKER SMITH thought this 
was a very summary way of taking 
things out of the hands of the Committee. 


Amendment made: In Sub-section (2), 
to leave out “or Conciliation Board.” 


Leave out— 


“or if in England the Lord Chancellor certifies 
that, under the circumstances of the particular 
district, it is not convenient that the County 
Court Judge should be called upon to act as 
arbitrator, by a single arbitrator appointed by 
such County Court Judge,” 


and insert— 


“of the district in which the accident occurred 
according to the procedure prescribed by rules 
of court.” 


In Sub-section (3) leave out “his 
representative,” and insert “some person 
on his behalf.”—(Attorney General.) 





Mr. WALTON moved, at the end of 
Sub-section (3), to insert— 


“In any claim under this Act in which the 
claimant charges that the employer or the 
person for whom he is responsible has heen 
guilty of personal negligence or of some wilful 
act causing the injury of which he complains, 
the County Court Judge may, in his discre- 
tion, and shall in all cases, at the request of 
either party, appoint two assessors to sit with 
him or with the arbitrator whom he may 
appoint to determine such claim, or he may, 
if he thinks proper, in accordance with rules 
of court to be framed for the purpose, transfer 
the said claim to be tried by a Judge and 
special jury of the High Court.” 


The object of the Amendment, he ex- 
plained, was first of all to give to per- 
sons who were charged with offences 
under the common law as it now stood, 
by the procedure of this Act, the same 
rights which they at present possessed, 
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and also to provide for greater flexibility | 
and greater efficiency on the part of the 
tribunal which this legislation constituted. 
As the Bill stood the workman had his | 
option in the case in which he charged | 
personal negligence. He might proceed | 
by action at common law or by claim 
under this Act. If he proceeded by | 
action at common law the employer who 
was charged with personal negligence, | 
or the manager of his undertaking who 
had a similar charge against him, had 
access to trial by jury or by a Judge of | 
the High Court, or a trial before all the 
supreme tribunals of the country. But 
if the workman chose to proceed by | 
means of a claim under this Act, | 
although he was charging common law 
liability, he might force the defendant 
to trial before a County Court Judge or 
his nominee. The County Court might 
know nothing of the subject matter. 
The investigation might involve an 
intricate inquiry into the system of 
management of the work, and this} 
gentleman be called upon without | 
anv professional assistance to deter- | 
mine a question of very great nicety. | 
To mect that emergency he proposed | 
that it should be the duty of the County | 
Court Judge, at the expense of either 
party, to appoint assessors, who should | 
have the requisite technical knowledge, 
to assist him in that investigation. He| 
submitted that no tribunal would be effi- 
cient where it consisted of a single indi- | 
vidual unacquainted with the subject- | 
matter which the investigation raised. | 
There was another class of cases in which | 
a wilful charge of misconduct or negli- 
gence was made against an employer of | 
labour or his principal official, which | 
might be cases of the utmost gravity. 
It was possible that in such an inquiry 
the whole professional career of the de- 
fendant might be at stake, and the 
County Court Judge might properly 
shrink from undertaking an investigation 
with such responsibility without the 
assistance of a jury. He proposed in 
such a case that the County Court Judge 
might, if he thought it proper and en- 
tirely at his discretion, make arrange 
ments to give the defendant an oppor- 
tunity of appealing to the opinion of his 
fellows in accordance with the well recog- 
nised institutions of the country. In 
both these cases some provision shou!d | 
be made to relieve the defendau:t trom 
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the ditticulty in which he was placed 


under the existing law, either in accord- 


ance with the terms of this Amendment 
or some similar machinery. He bezged 
to move the Amendment. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL was 


| sorry to find himself opposed to his hon. 


and learned Friend, but the only effect 
of the Amendment would be to enor- 
mously and unnecessarily increase the 
expenses of these cases. If a workman 
desired to charge the master, it was quite 
true he could take two proceedings, but 


if he took proceedings under the Act, hs 


must, of course, abandon the case of per- 


| sonal negligence and wilful misconduct. 


Therefore it was only in cases in which 
he wished to allege personal negligence 


| or wilful misconduct that he would take 


proceedings at law. These procecdings 
at the present time could be brought 
either in the County Court or in the 
High Court subject to the ordinary rules. 
Why in this Bill, which was to provide 
for compensation, leaving the remedy 
at common law where it was, they should 
go out of their way to make the proce 
dure more complicated and expensive, he 
could not understand. He could not 
assent to an Amendment which would 
have a direct invitation to increased ex- 
penses, and render more complicated the 
procedure in those cases which workmen 
had to bring against their masters. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendments made: In Sub-section (4) 
leave out “other man,” and insert “ap- 
pointed by.” In Sub-section (5) leave out 
the words,— 


“subject to a right of appeal in every such 
case by any party to Her Majesty’s Court of 
Appeal,” 


and insert,— 


“unless within the time and in accordance 
with the conditions prescribed by rules of court 
either party appeals to the Court of Appeal.” — 
(The Attorney General.) 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
to leave out Sub-section (6.) He said be 
had had a great many representations 
made on behalf of workmen and by 
County Court Judges of great experience 
against the insertion of this sub-section, 
and he was able to supplement what they 
said by his own personal experience, 
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If a man were not allowed to go to a! 
solicitor, but was driven to consult some- | 
body else, then he would probably fall | 
into the hands of the worst and most. 
grasping set of men whom he knew in 
connection with such matters. In_ his 
younger, or rather in his earlier days, he | 
had a good deal of experience of such 
men ; clerks who had been struck off the 
rolls, men who had been dismissed by 
their employers, and he could say there 
were no worse cases of robbery of the 
working classes than had arisen out of 


the offer of such men to get up 
cases either on commission or for a 
lump sum, the Court having no 


control over such men, and no means of 
checking their costs. More than one 
County Court Judge had pointed out the 
better way would be to allow solicitors 
to appear but to control them in matters 
of costs by rules of court or other means 
to see that only moderate costs were 
charged. If this paragraph were allowed 
to stand, in the event of any great acci- 
dent occurring, he feared that the work- 
men would get into the hands of the 
lowest class of so-called legal advisers 
that existed. 

*Sir C. DILKE said the present 
proposal was practically the omission 


of the paragraph, which was put 
in after a Debate raised by the 
hon. Member for Northampton, who 


proposed very much the same as the 
words now included. The actual words 
were put in on the Motion of the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies with the general 
assent of the whole of the Committee. 
He thought that nothing that the 
Attorney General had said interfered at 
all with the judgment the Committee 
had very wisely exercised. He did not 
believe that the working classes would 
fall into the hands of such people as had 
been described except in rare and 
exceptional cases, and they would gain 
by the exclusion of the legal profession 
in proceedings before the arbitrator ; 
it would be a very great gain indeed. 
The Amendment moved in Committee 
followed the lines of the procedure in the 
Registration Courts, and the exclusion | 
of learned counsel from the Registra- 
tion Courts worked very well indeed. 

Tor ATTORNEY GENERALE said 
there might be exceptional cases and 
what was wanted was proper advice 
from a solicitor. 


Attorney General. 


{COMMONS} 
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*Sir C. DILKE asked were the 
Government willing to confine their 
proposal to taking out counsel ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL: No. 

*Sir C. DILKE said that the Govern- 
ment wished to go back entirely on the 
settlement which excluded both solicitors 
and counsel. The workman should be re- 
presented either personally or by his Trades 
Union secretary, just the representation 
the working classes had upon inquests out 
of the evidence at which proceedings in 
certain cases were decided at the present 
time. At an inquest a man represented 
himself, or in the case where he was a 
member of an organised trade he was ad- 
mirably represented by the Trades Union 
secretary, while, on the other hand, the 
master in large trades was represented 
by the manager, or mining agent, or 
some person in a similar position. He 
believed it was the original intention of 
the Government that these proceedings 
should not be litigation, but really 
arbitration on the merits of the case, and 
he was sure that the working classes 
would gain more by the original Amend- 
ment than they would by the proposal 
supposed to be made in their interest by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 
said it was the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies who added this paragraph, 
of which the Committee very generally 
approved. The House should save the 
Attorney General from the extreme 
pressure to which he might have been 
subjected by the legal trades union in 
the interests of lucrative employment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: 
Nothing of the kind. 

Mr. BROADHURST said it could 
easily be understood that they could 
bring pressure—he did not say they had. 

Tuk ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
think it is only right that I should say 
that no communication has been made 
to me on behalf of the Bar, and I think 
my word ought to be taken when I say 
that County Court Judges who know the 
working of cases under the Employers’ 
Liability Act have pointed out this to 
me. [‘* Hear, hear!” 

Mr. BROADHURST assured the 
Attorney General that he was always 
ready to accept his word. He only said 


‘that one could easily understand that 


great pressure might have been brought 
tobear in connection with this paragraph. 
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This was a considerable concession to 
the laity in Committee, and it was 
distinctly understood that if a man 
wished for a _ legal representative 
in his case he could obtain this 
assistance by leave of the arbitrator. 
There were thousands of cases in which 
the representative of a trade union could 
serve his client as well as the legal pro- 
fession ; and, therefore, he hoped that 
the Colonial Secretary would stand by 
the clause. 

Mr. ABEL THOMAS (Carmarthen, 
E.) hoped that the Government would 
stand by the Amendment. He had a 
large experience in county courts, and he 
had seen many cases where the Judge 
had been helped by the advice given to 
him by solicitors and counsel. When a 
Trade Union secretary conducted a case 
in Court, he very often could not render 
this assistance, and again and again he 
had found that Trade Union secretaries 
were most anxious to employ either 
solicitor or counsel. In hundreds of 
cases which would come before the arbi- 
trator or the County Court Judge, the 
question would simply be the measure of 
damages, and he was certain that neither 
employers or workmen would be foolish 
enough to employ barristers or solicitors 
for cases of that kind. They would 
employ solicitors and counsel when there 
was some real or fancied difliculty in the 
law. He hoped, therefore, that the Gov- 
ernment would adhere to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Burnley), 
on the other hand, hoped that the House 
would take a different view, and that 
it would discourage the intervention of 
the legal profession in these affairs and 
would leave them to be settled by the in- 
tervention of the Trade Union secretary. 
There was in the House of Commons an 
enormous legal element, an element so 
large as to make it in some respects an 
unpopular Assembly. [Cries of “Oh, 
oh!” and ironical cheers.| It was one 
of the misfortunes of the House of Com- 
mons that it was held up to popular 
criticism as being largely composed of 
lawyers who entered it in order to ad- 
vance their own professional prospects. 
[Cries of “Oh, oh!”] One thing the 
House ought to avoid, therefore, was the 
imputation that it yielded to the clamour 
of an interested class. He hoped that the 
Colonial Secretary would take a wider 
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view of this question, and would stand 
firm by the position he assumed in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he had not 
heard those charges against the House 
of Commons which the hon. Member 
appeared to have met with in his 
peregrinations throughout the country. 
[Laughter.| If, however, such a charge 
had been brought to his notice, he should 
say that whatever might be the case as 
to the House of Commons, in the other 
democratic Assemblies, such as the Legis- 
latures of the United States, and our 
self-governing colonies, the number of 
lawyers was very much greater in pro- 
portion than it was here. Coming to 
the point before the House, he was not 
ashamed to say that he had changed his 
mind. He had not changed his mind as 
to the object, but as to the method. The 
object was to reduce costs, and he was 
one of those who, perhaps rather hastily, 
thought that might be accomplished by 
excluding the legal profession. He had, 
however come to the conclusion that his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General was right, and that that might 
involve very great hardship on the work- 
ing classes in many cases, and would pre- 
vent them from having the best possible 
assistance and throw them into the hands 
of the very people against whom it was 
most desirable to protect them. But in 
order to secure what, after all, was the 
object they had in view, he thought pre- 
cautions had been taken which would be 
sufficient. He would point out in the 
first place that, in the schedule as it 
stood, it was impossible for any solicitor 
or agent to recover any costs from the 
person entitled to compensation except 
such as had been awarded by the arbitra- 
tor. But his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary had another Amendment down 
on the Paper, under which it was pro- 
posed that the costs, whether before an 
arbitrator or in the County Court, should 
not exceed the limit prescribed by the 
rules of the Court, and the intention was 
to take care that that limit was an 
extremely moderate one. Under these 
circumstances and having regard also to 
the fact that appeals are not likely to be 
very numerous, he thought they might 
rest assured that the object the House 
had in view would be sufficiently secured. 

*Mr. McKENNA, on a point of order, 
asked, if this Amendment were carried, 
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whether he should be in order in moving 
the Amendment standing in his name? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The whole of the 
words will go. 

*Mr. McKENNA: Shall I be able to 
move it as a separate Amendment? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Member will, but not in the precise words 
standing on the Paper. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said that when the Colonial 
Secretary stated that the workman might 
be deprived of the assistance of counsel 
or solicitor when he perhaps most sorely 
needed it, he had forgotten that in the 
latter portion of this paragraph such 
assistance could be had with the leave 
of the Court or arbitrator. He thought 
it might be assumed that if such assist- 
ance were of great importance to the 
workman the Court or arbitrator would 
be quite willing to grant it. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs), 
speaking as an employer, expressed great 
disappointment at the speech of the 
Colonial Secretary. He had always 
understood that the whole inducement 
for employers making such sacrifices as 
were entailed by this Bill was that there 
would be no more legal expenses. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the old 
Employers’ Liability Bill was a Lawyers’ 
Employment Bill, and that he would take 
good care that this Bill would not be of 
that character. Personally, he thought 
this would be more of a Lawyers’ Em- 
ployment Bill than the old one. 


Mr. PICKARD asked whether, if this 


clause were taken out, it would compel | 
. . | 
a working man in every case to have a | 


solicitor or counsel ? 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL: Cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr. PICKARD: Would it, if it were 
not in the Bill, debar any workman from 
being represented by anyone he likes? 


| 
Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am | 


quite willing that a workman should be 
represented by anyone he likes. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. McKENNA moved, in Sub-section 
(6), to insert the words— 


“in any proceedings under this Act any party 
may appear by any person on his behalf.” 


Mr. McKenna. 


Workmen (Compensation {COMMONS} 
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The reason he desired to move this 
Amendment was this. Under the present 
County Court rules no person might ap- 
pear except by counsel or solicitor, except 
by leave of the Court, and as the leave 
of the Court in the last paragraph had 
not been considered satisfactory in the 
case of solicitor or counsel, he submitted 
it was equally not satisfactory in the case 
of an injured workman wishing to be 
represented by a miners’ agent or Trades 
Union secretary. He desired that there 
should be the same unrestricted right for 
the workman to employ his own agent as 
there was now to employ a solicitor or 
counsel. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL sug- 
gested that the words of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Amendment should be preceded 
by the words, “In any arbitration under 
this Act.” 

*Mr. McKENNA: I accept that. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said he 
had no objection at all to accept the 
Amendment. He thought it would pro- 
bably be better to put in the words 
“duly appointed.” There ought to be 
some safeguard against having people 
jumping up and saying they were en- 
titled to appear. The Amendment would 
then read :— 





| “In any arbitration under this Act any party 
| May appear by any person duly appointed on 


| his behalf.’ 


| *Mr. McKENNA: I am quite ready to 
| accept those words. 
| 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


| Amendment made: At the end of 
| Sub-section (7) insert :— 


|The costs, whether before an arbitrator or 
|in the County Court, shall not exceed the limit 
prescribed by rules of court.” 


Mr. WALTON moved after the words 
last added to insert :— 


* Rules shall be framed for the regulation of 
| proceedings under this Act by the Lord Chan- 
| cellor and the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
| assisted by a committee of three County Court 
| Judges to be appointed by them, subject to the 
sanction and approval of such rules by the 
| Secretary of State for the Home Department.” 


He said that ss far as he could gather 





a the Amendment on the Paper, he 
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did not see anything as to the constitu- 
tion of the Committee, or defining the 
scope within which the rules were to be 
framed. Unless the Attorney General 
indicated some inode in which the Com- 
mittee was to be appointed and what 
would be the scope of its action, he 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL hoped 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Amendment. As a matter of fact the 
rules would Le cither the rules of the 
High Court or those of the County Court, 
and there were constituted authorities 
for making such rules. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made: At end of Sub- 


section (9) insert : — 


“No fee shall be payable by any party in 
respect of any proceeding under this Act in 
the County Court prior to the award.” 


In Sub-section (10) leave out “amount 
recovered,” and insert “said sum 
awarded.” 


Leave out “by the arbitrator,” and 
insert “in the arbitration.” 

In Sub-section (11) leave out the 
words, 


“at the request of any committee, judge, or 
other arbitrator, shall appoint a legally quali- 
fied medical practitioner,” 


and insert, 


“may appoint legally qualified medical practi- 
tioners for the purposes of this Act, and any 
committee, arbitrator, or judge may, subject to 
regulations made by the Secretary of State and 
the Treasury, appoint any such.”—(Sir 
Matthew White Ridley.) 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) 
moved in Sub-section (11) to insert the 
words “no awards given under this Act 
shall be liable to stamp duty.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
there was no necessity for the Amend- 
ment, the award would not require a 
stamp. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
VOL. L. [rourrs serzzs. | 
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Mr. FENWICK (on behalf of Mr. 
Epmunp Rossrtson, Dundee) moved at 
the end of Sub-section (11) to insert :— 


“(12) The arbitrator shall state briefly in 
writing the probable cause of the accident, the 
nature of the employment in which it took 
place, and the defects, if any, in the premises, 
machinery, plant, precautions, or arrange- 
ments which, in his opinion, contributed to the 
accident, and a copy of such statement shall 
be sent by the arbitrator to the Home Secre- 
tary, and a summary of such statement shall 
be annually published.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that when this Amendment was dis- 


cussed in Committee it was pointed out 
that this duty would be quite foreign to 
the function of the arbitrator. If the 
Amendment were accepted, the arbi- 
trator would have to conduct large in- 
vestigations into matters he need not 
otherwise inquire into. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said that there was 
the additional drawback to the adoption 
of the Amendment that it would neces- 
sarily increase the cost of all these pro- 
ceedings. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendments made: In Sub-section 
(12), after “this” [this schedule ”] 
insert “ Act and this.,—(Mr. McKillop.) 


After “ County Court,” insert “‘ action 
for ‘plaint,’ ‘sheriff court’ for ‘ registrar 
of the County Court.’”—(Mr. Ure.) 


Leave out “recorded,” and _ insert 
“competently recorded for execution. ’-— 


(Mr. J. Wilson, Falkirk Burghs.) 
After “1876,” insert,— 


“save only that parties may be represented 
by any person authorised in writing to appear 
for them, and.”—(Z’he Lord Advecate.) 


After “party,” insert the words,— 


“within the time and in accordance with the 
conditions prescribed by Act of Parliament.”— 
(The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) 
said that his Amendment to insert after 
‘ party” “on special cause shown,” was 
one of very considerable importance, and 
he did not mean to slur it over because 
they were fast approaching Twelve 
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o’clock. [Laughter and cheers.| This 
part of the schedule was slipped into tke 
Bill by the Lord Advocate upon the last 
day of the Committee stage, when most 
of the employers had left Westminster, 
not expecting that any Amendment of 
importance would be accepted. [Jnter- 
ruption.| He did not intend to sit 
down, and the longer he was interrupted 
the longer he would stand in his place. 
[Laughter and cries of “ Hear, hear!”’| 
His Amendment simply meant that on 


special cause being shown, the sheriff | 


might state a case on any question of 
law determined by him, and his deci- 
sion in such ease might be submitted to 
either division of the Court of Session. 
The greatest evil that employers in Scot- | 
land had had to submit to was that cases 
under the Employers’ 
of 1880 had been taken direct to the 
Court of Session. That involved a very 
large sum of money, and the object was 
that employers might compromise 
frivolous cases rather than defend 
them. 


And, it being midnight, further pro- 
ceeding on consideration, as amended, 
stood adjourned. 


Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 

POOR LAW BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 





STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES’ 
JURISDICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- | 


SUPPLY [91rn JULY]. 
Report deferred till Monday next. 


{COMMONS} 


Liability Act | 
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POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION BILL 
[H.L.]. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 





NAVAL WORKS BILL. 
Reading deferred 





| Second till To- 
morrow. 
| 


MILITARY MANCUVRES BILL. 
till 


| Second 
morrow. 


Reading deferred To- 





| ISLE OF MAN 
| (CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL [a.t.]. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[5th July] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 





FISHERIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[H.L. ]. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow, 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 


L. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 











BICYCLES (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 





sSURIAL rr —— (SCOTLAND) 


Adjourned mPa on Second Reading 


| [11th May] further adjourned till To- 
one 
| 
| 





PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till Mon- 
“a day next. 





} 


| FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 
| Committee deferred till To-morrow. 











Yorkshire 
EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow. 





SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 





LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till To- 
morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1877) AMENDMENT 


ahi. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday 26th 
July. 


SERVICE FRANCHISE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 





EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRE- 
LAND) ACT (1885) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 
(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS) BILL. 


Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


{12 Jury 1897} 
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YORKSHIRE CORONERS BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. Grant Lawson in the Chair.] 


Clause 1,— 


RIDINGS OF YORKSHIRE TO BE SEPARATE 
COUNTIES IN RESPECT OF THE CORONERS 
ACTS. 


For all the purposes of the Coroners Acts 
1844, 1860, 1887, and 1892, the ridings of 
Yorkshire shall respectively be separate 
counties, and the county council of each riding 
shall, to the exclusion of any other authority, 
be the county authority for all the purposes of 
those Acts: 

Provided that nothing in this section shall 
affect the alteration in manner provided by 
law of the district of any coroner which is 
immediately before the commencement of this 
Act situate partly in one and partly in another 
of the ridings. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 2,— 


JURISDICTION AND REMUNERATION OF 
CORONERS. 


The coroner for such district in any of the 
ridings as the chairmen for the time &< of 
the county councils of the three ridings, or the 
majority of them may from time to time de- 
termine, shall have and exercise jurisdiction 
and perform the duties of coroner throughout 
York Castle deemed to be in all the said 
ridings, and his remuneration for the perform- 
ance of such duties shall be fixed, and such re- 
muneration and his disbursements shall be paid 
by the county council of the riding in which 
such district is situate. 

= \ 


Mr. JOHN HUTTON (York, Rich- 
mond) moved the omission of the clause. 


Motion agreed to; clause struck out. 


Clause 3,--— 
RIGHTS OF EXISTING COUNTY CORONERS. 


Nothing herein contained shall affect the 
rights, duties, powers, or liabilities of any 
county coroner holding office at the commence- 
ment of this Act. 


Mr. JOHN HUTTON moved at the 
end of the clause to add: — 


“and any such coroner whose district shall, 
after the passing of this Act, have become 
divided into two districts shall for the purposes 
of section five of the Coroners’ Act 1844. be 
deemed to be resident in each of such districts.” 
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Mr. EUGENE CREAN (Queen’s 
County, Ossory) moved “ That the Chair- 
man do report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again.” 


Motion to report progress agreed to. 


Committee report progress; to sit 


again ‘To-morrow. 


PARISH COUNCILS (SCOTLAND) 
(CASUAL VACANCIES) BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; Read the 
Third time, and passed. 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
(PERSONS IN CHARGE) BILL. 


Order icr resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Motion for Committal to Standing 
Committee on Trade, Etc. [17th Feb- 
ruary] read, and discharged ; Bill with- 
drawn. 


HIGHWAYS BILL. 


Second Readiug deferred till Monday 
next. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


COUNTY COUNCILS (ADVANCES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT DILI.. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





of Parliament) Bill. 1680 
TITHE REDEMPTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL 
[H.L.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


INCLOSURE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
Inorrow. 


POLICE PENSIONS AND SERVICE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


POLICE APPOINTMENT AND 
PROMOTION BILL. 
Second Readiag deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) (COMPULSORY PURCHASE 
POWERS) BILL. 
Second Reading 

morrow. 


deferred till To- 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


deferred 


ACTS 


Second 
morrow. 


till To- 


Reading 


RAILWAY RETURN TICKETS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


PARISH REGISTERS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


LICENSING EXEMPTION 
(HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 

morrow. 


House Adjourned at a Quarter 
after Twelve o’Clock. 
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